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THE NEW PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


Recent public utterances by the Head Masters of 
Eton and Harrow may be taken to indicate a new 
line of development in our great public schools. We 
are to have a greater regard for the ‘‘average boy,” 
whatever sort of thing that may be. Latin is dis- 
covered to be less useful than geography for some 
boys, and the cult of athletics for the few is to be 
replaced by a scientific scheme of bodily training for 
all. Examinations are to be so modified as to provide 
tests of ability rather than of the power to retain 
information. 

These pronouncements contain little that is not 
already familiar as material for thought in the minds 
of those who have watched recent developments in 
our educational system, but they are highly interest- 
ing and important as showing that the public schools 


are shaping themselves on modern lines. The 
greatest temptation which assails those who are 
responsible for these institutions is self-complacent 
torpidity. They are prone to assure themselves, and 
are often assured by their former pupils, that they 
are superior to every other kind of educational 
institution, that they provide a training which is 
unique in its beneficial effects, and produce a type 
which is the envy of the world. It would be an 
excellent thing if every master, on appointment to 
the staff of a public school, were required to read 
and digest Sydney Smith's article on public schools 
as printed in the Edinburgh Review in 1810. It is 
an excellent essay, in which the merits of the system 
are recognised, and the faults indicated in a kindly 
and discerning fashion. 

Some of the faults have been remedied already in 
the brief space of one hundred and twenty years, but 
others remain. They will be removed when, as now 
seems likely, the public schools cease to hold them- 
selves aloof from the stream of secondary education, 
and begin to understand that their work demands a 
constant study of educational principles rather than 
a blind adherence to tradition. We live in a 
changing world, and it is certain that the boys who 
are now in the public school stage will emerge into 
conditions vastly different from those which their 
fathers and grandfathers encountered on leaving 
school. The frontal adjunct of an old boy's tie will 
not serve its former purpose as a passport to a post 
in business. More will be demanded, and in trying 


to meet this demand the youth will find himself in 
competition with the products of  State-aided 
secondary schools. Already we see a growing pro- 
portion of university scholarships gained bv the 
pupils of these new schools. Educational standards 
are coming to replace the old social standards, and 
teachers in all branches must be ready to accept the 
change. Dr. Cyril Norwood rightly urged that thc 
teaching profession should become united. The basis 
of such a union must be the frank recognition, by 
teachers themselves, that in their work social 
barriers have no place, and that their sole concern 
is with the mind and character of the pupil. 

The public schools have the great advantage 
of drawing their pupils from homes in which 
there is a measure of social refinement and often 
some care for intellectual culture. In their work thev 
are free to exercise constant influence, unhampered 
by such difficulties as are found in day schools. It 
sometimes happens that these opportunities are mis- 
used in the effort to produce a particular type, the 
process of rubbing off corners being carried to the 
point of repressing individuality, Here again it is 
gratifying to learn from the Head Master of Harrow 
that he is bent on allowing more free time to the 
boys. Some will perhaps fail to use it well at first, 
but there may be established a new tradition demand- 
ing that every boy shall have some interest or body 
of interests beyond the limits of the School 
Certificate syllabus and outside the boundaries of the 
playing fields. 

The curriculum must not be determined by 
university requirements, and the School Certificate 
should not be accepted as a matriculation test, how- 
ever many credits or distinctions are gained. Let 
the universities prescribe their requirements, but let 
the schools recognise that many of those whom thev 
are teaching will not proceed to a university course. 
The schools can give a well-rounded introduction to 
learning, and can inculcate respect for knowledge. 
At present there are too many products of our public 
schools who look upon every kind of intellectual 
effort with distrust, affecting to despise that which 
they cannot understand. Smooth manners and a 
pleasant bearing are excellent attributes, but they 
are not enough for the needs of a modern communitv 
which demands the finest service of well-trained and 
well-furnished minds. The new public school must 
produce such minds, or yield supremacy to other and 
more purposeful institutions. 
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THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF TEACHERS. 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT. 


Progress of Registration. 

Down to the end of last year the total of applica- 
tions for Registration and Membership of the Royal 
Society of Teachers was 91,068. Of these 716 were 
received during the last two months of the year. 
Since the Instalment Scheme was started over five 
thousand teachers have chosen this method of paying 
the fee, and it is hoped that young teachers will 
become fully qualified for Registration by paying the 
fee during the period of probation required as a 
condition of full Registration. The present position 
of the Register is that 86,259 Certificates have been 
issued, and 3,273 have been cancelled by reason of 
death or removal on the instructions of the Council, 
leaving 82,986 names on the Register. It may be 
noted that of the total applications over three 
thousand have been rejected. 


Renewal of Certiflcates. 

The Certificates of Registration formerly in use 
were renewable every nine years. This plan was 
intended to furnish a means by which addresses could 
be checked periodically, but a more satisfactory 
means is now available, since the Council has decided 
to issue communications to members at frequent 
intervals. The new Certificates are therefore per- 
manent, and these have been supplied to members 
who have sent in their old Certificates for renewal. 
In addition, members who have already renewed their 
old Certificates are being asked to exchange them for 
new ones, and this work is going forward as rapidly 
as possible, having in mind the fact that each 
Certificate is specially inscribed and the accompany- 
ing documents are carefully checked before being 
despatched. 


Election of New Council. 

During the next few weeks the election of the 
Council for the quinquennial period 1932-1937 will be 
held. Notices have appeared in the press informing 
members that nomination forms may be obtained 
from the office of the Council. These must be com- 
pleted and returned not later than the end of 
February, after which voting papers will be sent out, 
and it is expected that the result of the election will 
be made known before the end of May. It will be 
remembered that representatives of university 
teachers are nominated by the universities, so that the 
election concerns only teachers working in schools 
and educational institutions other than the twelve 
universities of England and Wales. University 
teachers appoint twelve rcpresentatives and other 
members of the Society appoint thirty-six, making an 
elected Council of forty-eight, which has power to 


co-opt two other members to represent types of 


teaching work which might otherwise not be 
represented. 
Training of Teachers. 


From the beginning of its work the Council has 
sought to establish the principle that professional 
training should form part of the recognised prepara- 
tion of a teacher. The main difficulties found have 
been that the term ''training in teaching’’ had come 
to be associated in the minds of the public and in 
those of many teachers with the college course taken 
by certificated teachers in elementary schools. In 
other schools and institutions there has been some 
doubt as to the value of professional training, 
especially for teachers whose work demanded a 
lengthy period of study. In the field of specialist 
teaching, and particularly in technological subjects, 
it is found difficult to demand training because manv 
on the staffs of such institutions are persons 
recruited from industry or commerce. One result of 
the Council's work has been to bring about the 
establishment of courses of training in teaching 
where none previously existed. Thus all the leading 
musical institutions have now established such 
courses. Another result is the growing belief that 
some form of professional preparation is desirable in 
every branch of teaching work, provided that a form 
suitable to the particular branch can be devised. The 
Council recently appointed a special committee to 
investigate this question, and has now decided that, 
in addition to the usual courses of training, it is 
desirable that recognition should be given to courses 
of training undertaken by persons already able to 
satisfy the conditions in respect of attainments who 
are unable to attend a course at an institution, The 
general features of such recognised alternative 
courses of training will be a period of service as a 
probationer teacher, accompanied by practice in 
teaching under skilled supervision and opportunities 
for observing the work of experienced teachers. 
During the probationary period the teacher will be 
encouraged to follow a course of private reading in 
the principles and methods of teaching, but attend- 
ance at lectures will not be compulsory. Arrange- 
ments will be made for obtaining a report from the 
Head of the school or institution in which the proba- 
tionary period has been passed, and also for the 
conduct of a written examination on the principles 
and methods of teaching. The Council desire to see 
the establishment of Examining Boards, each 
constituted with due regard to the needs of the 
branch of teaching concerned, and of a Central 
Advisory Board to exercise general supervision over 
the conduct of the examinations. 
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FROM THE OUTLOOK TOWER. 


By THE DoMiNiE. 


Conferences. 

The usual round of conferences heralded the new 
year, and many familiar truths were uttered. At 
University College, Sir William Rothenstein gave 
an interesting presidential address before the Con- 
ference of Educational Associations, in which he 
stated the case for handwork in a somewhat novel 
fashion, urging that, while the hand needs to be 
disciplined, all hands are not to be treated alike. He 
doubted, for example, the wisdom of making every 
child practise drawing or music. While it was desir- 
able to link education with vocations, it was wrong 
to stop at this limited objective. If a man was to be 
a designer in a cotton factory he had still the right 
to a complete education in the arts. Sir William told 
his audience that local culture suffers because of the 
existence of London. I surmise that if he will visit 
Manchester, Leeds, Birmingham, or Bristol—to 
mention only a few centres—he will find a local 
culture which in practice is more fruitful than the 
existence of the National Gallery, the Covent 
Garden Opera House, the British Museum, or any 
other of our metropolitan mausoleums of culture. 
It was unfortunate, as Dr. Vaughan suggested, that 
this provocative address was not followed by 
discussion. 


The New Movement. 

Although I am always chary of accepting promises 
of rapid reforms in education and have little desire 
to see such promises fulfilled, I find some satisfaction 
in the signs of progress revealed at many of the 
conference gatherings. As I see it, education is a 
branch of communal activity, and hasty advance will 
always be followed by reaction. Social progress 1s 
slow, like the growth of a tree, and educational 
reform must not be hurried. What is important 15 
that we should always be thinking ahead and know 
whither we are tending. I welcomed the speeches 
made by the Head Masters of Eton and Harrow in 
particular as showing that we are beginning to think 
of educational principles rather than social con- 
siderations. We must cease to grade our schools 
according to the wealth of parents, and think rather 
of the mental powers of children at different stages. 
We shall continue to have different types of schools 
for children of the same age, but we shall not sup- 
pose that in one type every pupil must learn Latin, 
and that in another type no child must learn it. Our 
curriculum will have a basis of educational principle, 
and our teachers will seek to impart instruction with 
constant regard to the individual needs and aptitudes 
of pupils instead of following conventions based on 
the name of the school. 


Education and.... 


We live in an age of slogans, and the surrounding 
air is filled with ejaculations about buying British, 
balancing trade, thinking imperially, and what not. 
The worst of such phrases is that they become sub- 
stitutes for thought, and represent no intellectual 
effort. I find the same defect in some of the current 
jargon about education and industry, education and 
salesmanship, education and peace, or even educa- 
tion and citizenship. Lord Eustace Percy has of late 
been advocating a closer relation between schools 
and factories, and Mr. Herwald Ramsbotham, the 
new Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of 
Education, spoke on the same theme to the North of 
England Education Conference. He said education 
must be realistic, that there must always be many 
children who would not proceed to universities, and 
that the education of these children was best 
furthered by interest in the things they would do in 
the office, field, or workshop. “То train for no 
vocation,” he said, “15 to train for no occupation, 
and if that is the object of education, then the less 
we have of it the better." Hence he advocated а 
deliberate and considered policy of recruitment for 
industry; day time release from industry for further 
education, and regional co-operation in secondary 
education. These views are an echo of the derelict 
proposals of the 1918 Act. 


А Matter of Emphasis. 


It is fair to say that a verbatim report of Mr. 
Ramsbotham's address shows that he is not likely 
to agree with Sir Harold Bowden, another speaker 
at the same conference, who declared that four 
children out of every five are utterly unable to absorb 
anything in the nature of mental culture. Не said 
that the average child needs to be instructed in three 
things :—how to keep healthy and fit, how to behave 
towards his fellow beings, and how to earn a living. 
Here we have the demands of a factory owner on 
the look out for docile robots who will not fall ill. 
Schools could doubtless be turned into factories for 
producing such ''hands,'"' but the result would be 
disastrous to the commonweal. We may admit that 
our schools have not yet broken away from the old 
bookish traditions, or succeeded fully in relating the 
school life of a child with the experiences outside. 
These things are on the way, and meantime we must 
guard against the danger of placing a false emphasis 
on a selected body of outside experiences and train- 
ing children on narrow vocational lines. It is false 
to say that апу considerable number of children are 
wholly unresponsive to еуегу form of mental culture. 
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Fact versus Theory. 


All this talk about relating the work of schools 
to local industries should be examined in the light 
of facts. Here are some which were gathered bv 
the head master of a non-selective central school and 
recorded in the Teachers World. The school is 
situated in a fair-sized industrial town in the South 
of England. Of 76 bovs interrogated, onlv 15 knew 
their future occupations. Of the 61 who were 
uncertain, only 36 expressed a preference for any 
particular occupation. The remaining 25 were will- 
ing to take any job they could get. A more extended 
inquiry covered the occupations actually entered by 
300 school-leavers. It was found that 121 had 
become errand, van, or paper boys, that 67 had 
become railway workers, that 39 were in various 
industrial jobs, 26 shop boys, and 18 office boys, 
while 26 were untraced. These boys had left school 
at the age of fourteen, and we find that 40 per cent. 
went into jobs which were probably blind allevs. 

How can we link up school work with the duties 
of an errand boy or a van boy? Note that the 
school is not an ordinary elementary school, but one 
of the type commended in the Hadow Report. So 
far as the present law allows, these boys had re- 
ceived a secondary education, but they were cast 
forth into an overcrowded labour market, most of 
them to be used only while their services are cheap. 


The Employers' Part. 

Is it not clear that we do wrong to permit our 
young people to become wagre-earners at the age of 
fourteen without demanding that those who emplov 
them shall assume some responsibility for their 
further training? Recently the newspapers told us 
that some Hertfordshire employers are complaining 
of the defective education given in the schools. The 
nature of the complaint is understood when we 
find one member of the county Education Committee 
bewailing the fact that instruction in commercial 
letter-writing is considered less effective than 
general training in English composition. Of what 
use is the art of commercial Ictter-writing to a van 
boy? The complainant is probably an office man 
desirous of obtaining the services of cheap and 
efficient office boys, but unwilling to take any trouble 
or incur any expense in training them, If we so 
choose, we can follow the example of Russia, where 
the schools are linked up with occupations effectu- 
ally enough. Thus, in an account of education in 
the Ukraine, I read that “the characteristic feature 
of the Soviet school is that it is not a formal but a 
polytechnical school, where theorctic studies, practi- 
cal training in the school workshops, at factories, 
and on farms, and public-political work are closely 
united in one programme." In other words, the 
schools are turning out factory and farm hands. 


Sir Amherst Selby-Bigge as Plato. 


Sir Amherst Selby-Bigge told the North of 
England Education Conference that he favoured the 
aristocratic as against the democratic ideal in educa- 
tion. He desired to see the advancement of the 
aristocrat in intelligence (not in the social sense) 
rather than a small move upward of the whole mass. 
Hence he favoured selection, and the withdrawal 
of educational opportunity from those not fitted to 
profit. This echo of Plato’s doctrine sounds 
plausible enough until we remember that every 
Englishman is a freeman. Plato was thinking of a 
city state wherein for every free citizen there were a 
score or more of serfs to perform menial duties. 
The field of selection from which the aristocrat (in 
the intellectual as well as in the social sense) 
could be drawn was comparatively small. To такс 
a proper sclection in a modern democratic com- 
munity mcans that opportunity must be given to thc 
whole body of young citizens. Even yet, the balance 
is heavily weighted on the side of birth and wealth. 
Our rulers and governors are manifestlv not re- 
cruited exclusively from the aristocracy of intelli- 
gence. Some are there because of wealth or birth, 
and some because the ''whole mass” has not yet 
been educated to the point of being able to dis- 
tinguish between ability and plausibility. 


Conditions in Germany. 

The News Bulletin of the Institute of International 
Education prints an interesting extract from a corre- 
spondent in Germany who says :—‘‘Conditions in 
Germany are going from bad to worse. Especially 
our teaching profession and our whole educational 
system have become a heap of ruins. There is such 
a surplus of teachers and such a shortage of monev 
that out of 109,000 teachers in Prussia, all fully 
trained, more than 20,000 are out of work, a great 
number of them being over thirty and waiting ten 
years and longer to be employed. Recently the 
number of teaching hours for each teacher has been 
increased, and at the same time the number of 
lessons fixed for each class has been reduced and 
the size of the classes has been enlarged. All this 
means that many thousands more teachers will be 
superfluous. Not enough with this, the fees for 
high school instruction have been increased. In my 
own school, situated in an industrial district where 
mostly workmen and craftsmen live who on the 
average earn only nine to twelve dollars a week, 
the annual fees amount to twenty-four dollars, and 
in addition to this the parents have to buy all text- 
books and exercise books. To-day no one knows 
what the future will bring. It may even happen that 
I lose half of my teachers and nearly all of my 
pupils next Easter when our new scholastic year 
begins.” 
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Obliteration. 


The late Grant Allen once wrote a magazine 
article with the intriguing title, ‘‘The Cinderella of 
Civilisation.” Оп looking into it the reader found 
that the subject was геаПу that humble substance 
known as india-rubber. Among the myriad uses 
which justified the Cinderella metaphor I do not 
remember that he included that which gives it high 
rank among us school folk—the function of oblitera- 
tion. In the old Roman days this service was 
performed bv the blunt end of the stylus whose 
sharp end did the actual writing on the wax-covered 
tablets of the time. The flat part of the butt of the 
stylus, by which the obliteration was actually 
effected, was called by Horace, you will remember, 
*the better part’’ of that instrument, Pope makes 
his contribution with caustic praise of the ''art to 
blot.” 

In some connections we teachers cordially agree 
with this emphasis on the art of obliteration in its 
metaphorical aspects. On the literal side the 
drawing master finds india-rubber a useful enough 
implement, though he has on occasion to make 
frequent admonitions to his pupils to be sparing in 
their use of this fault-hiding substance. But all 
teachers would welcome the advent of a sort of 
mental india-rubber that would remove from the 
mind impressions that thev would rather had never 
been made there. 


The Blank Sheet. 


Locke has a tantalising figure in which he 
pictures the mind as a blank sheet of paper on 
which the senses write. It is the blankness of that 
paper that rouses the envy of the conscientious 
teacher. He cannot help muttering to himself 
“Would to God it were blank!" For he well 
knows that a truer figure would be the palimpsest, 
in which we have the parchment covered with 
surface writing that is legible enough, but below 
which can be traced vague outlines of a previous 
writing that have been only imperfectly obliterated. 
The figure rather fails, because it is not forcible 
enough, since in real life the document sometimes 
has not merelv one half-obliterated set of written 
characters but a series of them, and in this respect 
the palimpsest increases its resemblance to the 
minds that teachers have to deal with. 

Naturally we should all like to have a clean sheet 
to begin with, and under favourable circumstances 
we get something approaching to our ideal. When 
we have the good fortune to start a fresh class with 
a quite new subject we get what is practicallv a 
clean. slate so far as this new subject is concerned. 
The really keen teacher gloats over this rare oppor- 


tunity, but too often realises before he has gone 
very far that he has rather failed to take full 
advantage of his opportunity through not having 
carefully enough studied the unusual situation. 


The Palimpsest. 

He is less apt to go wrong with the more familiar 
situation in which he realises that his pupils come 
to him with their minds well written over by a great 
number of previous teachers. А good deal of the 
impression made on the minds is educationally 
sound, and the new teacher can build confidently 
on the foundation thus supplied. But along with 
the good material there is always a fair amount 
of shoddy. We are all very apt as members of a 
great school organisation to criticise а little 
severely our colleagues who happen to be in the 
position of preparing pupils for our classes. It is 
a case described excellently in the happy, if slang, 
expression, ''passing the buck." Each of us is 
inclined to lay the blame on the previous teachers 
of our present pupils. The university professor is 
loud in his denunciation of the poor preparation 
supplied in the high school classes. The high 
school people are not slow in their turn to blame 
the elementary school teachers' preparation for the 
high school course. The elementary teachers in 
their turn find justification for blaming their 
colleagues in the infant schools and kindergartens. 
There is, to be sure, a good deal of justice in this 
ladder-wise criticism, and as education advances 
there will no doubt be such a degree of co-ordina- 
tion of the work at the different stages as will 
secure an elimination of the present waste of 
energv, but our present concern is to examine the 
position that exists. 


* Forget it." 


By and by we shall be able to do most of our 
teaching in a positive or constructive way. It will 
be teaching straightforwardly all along the line. 
But as things stand at present we have a good deal 
of destructive work to do before wc get at the 
really constructive part. We have to clear away 
a good deal of useless material before we are able 
to reach the building process. Accordingly it is of 
vital interest to us to know exactly how we stand 
in the matter of getting rid of useless material. 
American slang supplies us with a neat little 
imperative that would be ideal if only it could be 
obeyed as easily as it is uttered. — ''Forget и” 
expresses admirably what we want done, but the 
art of forgetting is still in its infancy, though there 
is no doubt that it is making progress. One of the 
first principles that students of this art have 
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established is that the art of remembering can be 
cultivated, but the process of remembering, like 
the process of winding a watch, works only in one 
direction. We cannot unremember at will. Once 
something has found its way on to what is some- 
what grandly termed ''the tablets of the memory,” 
we have no clear-cut means of erasing it. In a 
curious way it comes about that the more we try 
to erase the undesired ideas the more we 
strengthen them by a process of stamping them in. 


Presentative Power of Ideas. 

Some psychologists speak of the presentative 
activity of ideas, by which they mean the power an 
idea seems to possess of maintaining its place in 
consciousness, or of regaining its place there when 
it happens to be turned out. Some ideas have much 
more presentative activity than others, and it is 
easy to see that we can increase this activity of an 
idea by the simple process of bringing it repeatedly 
into consciousness and connecting it with other 
ideas that have high activity. Obviously by avoid- 
ing these favouring influences we can prevent ап 
undesirable idea from acquiring more power, but 
there is no direct way of reducing the power it has 
already acquired. If we deal with it at all we are 
really increasing its potential activity by increasing 
its chance of entering consciousness and thus 
strengthening its power. Our only chance of attain- 
ing our end of reducing its presentative activity is 
by neglecting it altogether, while doing all we can 
to strengthen other ideas. We cannot reduce 
directly the absolute power of an idea, but we can 
lower its relative power. By favouring ideas of 
good we can freeze out ideas of evil. The whole 
psychology of temptation is here involved, and 
ingenious critics are at hand to argue that there is 
an advantage in having evil ideas on hand so as to 
supply the necessary material for temptation, which, 
after all, they maintain, is necessary for sturdy 
moral development. 


Checking Error. 

But whatever case can be made out for the 
presence of evil ideas as a means of moral train- 
ing, nothing can be said in favour of the presence 
of false ideas as a means of leading to truth in 
matters of thinking or learning. The teacher wants 
his pupil to pass from point to point, and to avoid 
error all along the line. No doubt where errors do 
occur the skilful teacher will often use them 
dramatically to emphasise the truth, but, if he has 
any choice in the matter, he will certainly be willing 
to forgo the dramatic point in order to secure a 
clear run for the truths he is developing. 
Fortunately or unfortunately, the ordinary course of 
instruction always involves a sufficient number of 
blunders to supply all the stimulation the teacher 
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needs to make his points dramatically. His busi- 
ness is to make his presentation so clear as to pre- 
sent no opening for error, for he may rest thoroughly 
assured that, in spite of his best endeavour, errors 
will occur with sufficient frequency to meet all the 
educational needs for striking illustration.: 

But when a clear mistake occurs, and because of 
bad teaching, bad learning, or bad luck in the way 
of a chance situation, a false impression is made on 
the mind of the pupil, the teacher must take definite 
action. He must not let the error have time to 
sink in. But the correction made at the moment is 
apt to get blurred. The error has a tendency to 
shine through the truth as the half-obliterated 
writing shines through the new writing on the 
palimpsest. So we must do what we can to hasten 
the disappearance of the false impression. ІЁ the 
teacher can present а striking contradiction 
between the false impression and the true, he may 
so discredit the false as to weaken its power to 
interfere with the workings of the true. If the pupil 
can be made to discover for himself a contradiction 
between a false impression and the facts of real life, 
he has made a notable step towards the eradication 
of that impression. 


Confrontation. 

In working on the Socratic Method continual use 
is made of the process of Confrontation, which 
means just this bringing together into consciousness 
ideas that contradict one another. The teacher 
asks the pupils: ‘‘What is a Пе?” and the answer 
comes confidently enough *''Saving what is not 
true." The teacher confronts this with the case of 
Columbus who said he had discovered the new route 
to India, and asks if they would call Columbus a 
liar. They reconsider and suggest that lying means 
saying what is not true, and knowing that it is not 
true. The confrontation here takes the form of the 
novelist who writes what is not true, and knows 
that it is not true. The pupils meet this by suggest- 
ing that lying implies trying to get people to believe 
that what is not true is true. Here the confronta- 
tion adopts the line of pointing out that the novelist 
does his very best to get his readers to think his 
story is true; indeed, the best novelists are those 
who succeed best in making their stories appear 
true. The pupils modify their position so as to 
suggest that lying consists in telling what is not 
true, and in telling it try to get some advantage. 
The inexorable confrontation is the successful 
novelist who makes large sums in this very way, 
and yet can hardly be called a liar. The case may 
be suggested to the class of a boy running round 
a field in five minutes, and claiming that he did it in 
four and a half minutes. This is universally 
admitted to be a lie, and the definition is adopted— 
saying what is not true while knowing it is not 
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true, and getting an unfair advantage by saying it. 
No doubt moralists would have a good deal to say 
against this definition, but it is good enough for 
youngsters round about twelve vears of age, and 
in any case it is a useful example of Confrontation 
as a means to prevent a false impression getting a 
place in the pupil's mind. 

With regard to the great number of false impres- 
sions that undoubtedly exist in the minds of our 
pupils we have two functions: First, we have to 
discover what these are, and then we have to find 
means of dislodging them, and thus securing at 
least a moderately clean slate. 


* Howlers.” 


One of the functions of, internal examinations, 
those undertaken by the teacher himself, and not 
by an outside authority, is precisely this unearthing 
of unsuspected misunderstandings. Every set of 
such papers that the teacher examines brings forth 
a little crop of misunderstandings that rather 
surprise him, and ашсКеп his professional con- 
science to the extent of making him keenly attentive 
to possible false meanings underlying answers 
returned in class. One of the best results of the 
plan of making pupils write out sentences containing 
certain words is this laying bare of false mean- 
ings. So striking is the contrast shown up between 
the false and the true that comic journals sometimes 
offer prizes for the most ingeniously invented mis- 
representations. Teachers are often startled at the 
perverse ingenuity their pupils show in such 
exercises. Who could anticipate a sentence illustrat- 
ing the use of the word ‘‘Nitrates’’ to run: ''Night 
rates are cheaper than day rates"? Опе would 
suspect a bad conscience in the author of the 
sentence: ''Sintax is the price we pay for being 
bad'" were it not that his extreme youth was a 
guarantee of his sincerity. 


Misunderstandings. 

These illustrations indicate errors that are easily 
put right the moment they are detected. But now 
and again more deep-seated misunderstandings come 
to light, and demand more elaborate treatment, The 
principle to be followed in applying the figurative 
india-rubber to erase these misconceptions from the 
minds of our pupils is based on the Law of Internal 
Harmony. The ‘‘Laws of Thought as Thought’’— 
the familiar Laws of Identity, Non-contradiction, 
and Excluded Middle—are always ready to act if 
matter is presented to them in the proper way. It 
is the teacher’s business to keep them actively at 
work so as to prevent the formation of false ideas. 
Even the best teaching, however, cannot succeed 
in maintaining a permanently clean slate. Errors 
will creep in on our pupil’s mind in spite of our best 
endeavours. We must accordingly keep up a steady 


process of investigation, accompanied by the con- 
tinuous application of the process of confrontation. 
Our pupils are content to remain quite placid 
though their minds may contain scores of ideas that 
are contradictory of one another, so long as these 
ideas are not brought face to face, or, to use the 
technical equivalent, ‘‘co-presented in conscious- 
ness." Quite a number of people go through Ше 
comfortably believing that a bluebottle buzzes with 
its mouth, because they themselves do in that way 
any buzzing that may be necessary in their life. 
Others think the bluebottle does its buzzing with 
its wings, till one day they see one of these insects 
unadvisedly pass through a flame and leave its 
wings behind it, yet buzzing with unusual energy 
at the loss. The inconsistency may rouse the 
observer to look into the matter, when he will find 
that the creature has a special organ in the 
abdomen whose sole function seems to be to buzz. 
This is a trifling example, as is also the fact that 
a great many people grow to maturity under the 
impression that misled rhymes with drizzled. 
Somehow the sound miszled seems to convey the 
muzzy sort of state of mind when we are led astray, 
and thc sound serves its purpose, till one day the 
person concerned happens to notice the word printed 
in a book with the mis- in one line and the led in 
the next. This wakens him up to the possibility that 
a better distribution of the syllables may be made. 
What chance does for missled the skilful teacher 
will always be on the alert to do for any idea or 
group of ideas that have got into bad company. 
If he cannot expect to begin with a clean slate, he 
can persistently use the sponge of confrontation. 


MINOR KEY. 
By WynDHAM MILLIGAN. 


A chord was stroked. From out the instrument 
There came a sobbing joy that smoothed itself 
Upon the tired listener’s mind. Content 
And sweet seemed that shadowy sound—an elf 
That eased away the harsher major cry. 
It spoke of lonely sorrows—dark leaves 
And deep pools—shadows under trees, and sigh 
Of the night wind through cool ivied eaves. 
Let those who may feed on harsher element 
And the bold strength of gay cubist squares. 
O virile, virile heights, that ne'er resent 
A moment gained, clear-eyed and free from 
cares. 
Somewhere must lie a plane between each key 
Where gracious harmonies in blending be. 
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OECONOMICUS. 


By FREDERICK |. GOULD. 


"My dear wife," said the husband, ‘‘don’t sit 
like a slave. Stand and watch the girls at the 
loom. Superintend the bread-maker; keep near 
the housekeeper when she gives out stores. Go 
round and see if each thing is in the right place. 
Though you are mistress, it is good exercise for you 
to moisten and knead dough, and to shake and fold 
up clothes and bedding." 

Thus spake Ischomachus (at least Xenophon's 
*"Oeconomicus' says he did) to his wife; and 
Socrates, reporting the intimate chat, praised the 
husband for elevating ‘‘household management,"' or 
economics, to the position of ‘‘science.’’ And as 
the last pages of Xenophon's booklet deal with 
agriculture, it is clear that the Athenian writer's 
conception embraced intelligent handling of materials 
and labour, both in nature at large and at home. 

If now, in an historical lightning flash, we leap 
from the days of Xenophon to the majestic 
moment when some 21,000,000 British women and 
men voted for a National Government, and some 
7,000,000 did not, we have not left economics 
behind with Socrates. It grips us stil in an 
atmosphere which is not one of perfect clarity and 
sacred science. And so what I here pray is, that 
all our young people (say aged ten upwards) should 
be taught a simple outline of this household 
management for home and world. То me, who for 
many years have urged that all school ‘‘subjects’’ 
should be comprised within one theme of historv, 
economics is a perpetual factor in social evolution 
from Cave Man to Television Man. But I will 
sketch economics as a separate course. 

Of course (though the learned text-book men 
usually forget to do so) we begin with the sun. That 
is to sav, we find the force of the sun acting in the 
life of plants and animals, in our fire, water, air, 
attractions, repulsions, and the rest. No sun—no 
Socrates, no households, no daily bread, no banks, 
no bills of exchange, no Budgets balanced or un- 
balanced. The sun ripens the corn, and lambs frisk 
in the sunshine. We straightway wander over 
farms, and view sced-sowing and harvests, and 
dairies, and flocks and herds, and the taming of 
the dog, horse, ass, &c., and we take part in battles 
against fire, flood, blast, insects, rats, and other 
vermin. And I do not see why, at all these stages, 
younger children should lose the magic and joy of 
myths of Helios, Prometheus, Herakles, and the 
like tales from New Zealand and the wide world. 
For to us political cconomv will be, not a dismal 
science, but a musical celebration, though I know 
the remark would, to Ricardo, have seemed lunacy. 

From stone, bone, horn, metals, timber, amber, 


coal, ebony, clay, flax, cotton, &c., we readily pass 
to arts, crafts, and the enchantment of decoration. 
We learn to hate waste, whether in carclessness, 
or ignorance, or (alas!) in the wilful destruction of 
rice, cotton, and the like in order to keep up prices. 
We learn to love co-operation. As I write I 
remember that vesterday Г heard an engineer bid 
an audience note how ten men might pull 
separately at a rope and not move a load, and yet 
co-operatively draw it and smile. And the engineer 
was Major C. H. Douglas, who is also an expert 
economist, and he was talking to people interested 
in finance. In the same circle of co-operative study, 
we and our voung companions may study the 
marvellous action of continuity of effort and wit. 
That 15, we may examine (say) а watch, and trace 
its making, not merely bv a present-day craftsman 
in Geneva or Waterbury, but also through the 
centuries back to medieval churches, and back to 
water-clocks and dials; and we then see, as in a 
miracle, the hands of many ages framing the bright 
little machine of to-day. And this same noble 
memory attaches to all arts and crafts,.to all tools, 
and perhaps most remarkably to the loaf of bread. 
Yet I do not think many schools tell children how 
our daily bread descended from the Emmer plant 
of (perhaps) Caspian regions about 7,000 years ago. 
Such topics are worth a song, and even an epic. 

How easily all this leads us on to exchange—in 
barter first, and then the vast trades that engage 
the painful thought of even the League of Nations. 
Children barter in our playgrounds, and will readily 
understand the action of the media shells, leather 
strips, iron bars, cattle, metal lumps, engraved coins. 
Thence, though not so rapidly, we go on to the 
study of bank-notes, postal orders (not forgetting 
postage stamps), and (for elder pupils) cheques and 
bills of exchange. The gold backing of bank-notes 
in earlier davs (seventeenth to twentieth centuries) 
can be explained, and so on to the day of thunder 
and tragedy, in August, 1914, when our gold coins 
(shall we sav for ever?) disappeared. We then reach 
the money revolution of 1932 onwards. 

As part of this economic tale, it is not difficult to 
portray the growth of machinery, and its labour- 
saving intention, and (for good or for ill) the result- 
ing unemployment. It is not difficult to picture the 
increased plenty of food, clothing, lighting, travel 
facility, sanitation, and recreations that naturally 
follows. And if, mindful of the sorrows of poverty 
among the millions, the teacher at moments drew 
a curtain aside, and.... 

No. I subside into the stiffest silence; for I only 
set out to indicate a table of elementary economics. 
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THAT SCHOOL REPORT. 
How much does it mean? 
By С. D. MARTINEAU. 


On the Common Room table Пе six pieces of 
blotting-paper, folded and numbered on the outside 
from I to VI. 

Roman figures are suitable for solemn things. 

And these pieces of blotting-paper are very 


solemn. They conceal the report forms. 

The full-term report form begins cheerfully : 
"Next term begins on. . .. The... train will be 
met at Charing Cross."' 

After this and the boy's name is a list of the sub- 
jects studied. To the right of these are columns 
headed ‘‘Number of Boys in Class,” ''Place,"" and 
finally a wider column headed ‘‘Remarks.’’ 

Now to business. My mark-book is beside me, 
and I am taking a form in order. I fill in next 
term’s date and the time of the train, then a boy’s 
name—J. Biddell. 

Biddell comes to me for Latin, and does well at 
it. This is easy: ''Good; working well,’’ and it 
is done. Praise presents no difficulties. The other 
thing will come in a minute. 

There is Carter. He is not doing particularly well, 
this lad. It 15 true that he is a bit of a fool, but he 
is also a bit of an idler. What is one to write of 
such a bov? Where does his foolishness end and 
his knavery begin? 

I picture Mrs. Carter, whom I know little. She 
has good clothes, but she is not tidy. Her expres- 
sion is pleasant, but vague. What does she think 
of this boy, of the school, of life? I do not know, 
and I cannot guess. Her husband, who is some- 
thing in the City, I have never seen. Difficult. An 
occasion for cqmpromise, so down goes: “А slow 
worker, who might do better with more concentra- 
поп.” 

It is supposed, I know, Бу some people that Ше 
whole business of writing school reports is one in 
which the velvet glove is always kept on, that 
schoolmasters never dare be outspoken for fear 
of offending the sensitive parent. But that is only 
partly true. 

The end of all schooling is examination—in our 
case common entrance. In the years preceding that 
test the parents are anxious to know what chance 
their offspring has of proving successful. If a series 
of flattering reports are followed by failure, they 
are entitled to ask how, in these circumstances, the 
failure has come about. 

Honestv, it will be seen, is once more the best 
ройсу. Nor is it necessary, in many cases, to mince 
matters. 

Colonel Blast, for instance, would not w elcome a 


tendency to gloss over the true facts. It is enough 
for me to write simply ‘‘Good; working,” or “Вай; 
not working.” 

My remarks, I am well aware, are recorded in 
his domestic orderly room, and, if the latter 
version greets his eyes at breakíast, the junior 
Blast will not fail to find himself “оп the па.” 

It is true that ours, being a humbler seat of 
learning, cannot indulge in the extravagant 
sarcasms of the Public School, where the 
magisterial pen may spill venom on occasion. 

A report from Harrow, which caused some sad- 
ness in one family, ran: “Не could do more. | 
may be over-estimating his ability. At present he 
does nothing.” 

No, that is not for us. Ours but to find the 
simplest words, blunt and punishing if need be, but 
never bitter. Ours, too, to see that we do not 
invoke the criticism Quis custodiet? 

These rules are important, and that the head 
master realises it also one can tell by the fact that 
he goes through every report himself, and a small 
book is kept, in which each master enters a copy 
of his remarks. Вш I have been writing steadily, 
and I have come at last to T. Littlewise. 

Littlewise is a regular young hooligan, a worker 
when he chooses, but at other times given to violent 
pranks, which are regarded with apprehension by 
bovs and staff alike. 

Mrs. Littlewise is а widow, who fancies herself 
as a ''highbrow."" She is full of theories which her 
relations do their best to discourage, but which we 
are constrained to humour. She has warned me 
often of the danger of repression, and I, mindful 
of her son's latest exploit in Latin, in which he 
fired the contents of a desk with a burning-glass, 
hesitate over his name. In the report book I write 
"Progressive rather than repressed; suffering from 
a slight incendiary complex.’’ 

I look at this, knowing quite well that I cannot 
let it go, yet nursing a faint desire to let it stand. 
Then I sigh, scratch it out, substitute p. well 
when in the mood,’’ and put away my 

In a day or two the table will hold, in | addition 
to the reports, a line of envelopes and little piles 
of school bills. 

As though part of some game of patience played 
mechanically, they will be shuffled into their right 
envelopes, stamped, and sent on their multifarious 
missions, evoking congratulations, reprimand, or 
indifference, raising, too, those oft-repeated ques- 
tions: “По you schoolmasters ever write what vou 
really mean? What is the use of a report?” 
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* HELL FIRE TALES," AND OTHER EARLY BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
By F. E. Cook. 


Since Juliet died for love of Romeo at the mature 
age of thirteen, and Miranda, the heroine of the 
'"Tempest,"' was but fifteen years of age, it is clear 
that childhood was brief and that maturity came 
early in the days of Shakespeare. Consequently it is 
not surprising that few books were available for 
children other than hornbooks, rhymed alphabets, 
and school books. 

. Children, in fact, were expected to read and under- 
stand what they could of the books of their elders. 
“Get the Practice of Piety, Mr. Baxter's Call to the 
Unconverted, Allen's Allarum to Ше Unconverted," 
says Thomas White, minister of the Gospel, and 
author of A Little Book for Little Children. “Кеад 
the Histories of the martyrs that died for Christ.” 

However, in this matter of torture White was 
outdone by the anonymous authors of A Young 
Man's Calling . . . а Serious and Compassionate 
Address to all Young Persons to Remember their 
Creator in the Days of their Youth. Here the tor- 
tures are worse and the homilies longer than in 
White. Yet even these descriptions pale before those 
of James Janeway, author of A Token for Children: 
being an exact Account of the Conversion, Holy and 
Exemplary Lives and Joyful Deaths of Several 
Young Children. This book was extraordinarily 
popular in spite of, perhaps because of, its gloating 
and morbid piety. However, perhaps the true 
reason for its popularity—with the young at any 
rate—was that it was a ‘‘blood,’’ an eighteenth 
century ‘‘blood.’’ After all, children do not change 
such a great deal from one century to another, and 
doubtless the tortures of the ‘‘Exemplary Children"' 
of Janeway’s provided much the same thrill as the 
victims of Indian braves do to-day. Ask any 
librarian which books children read, and he will tell 
you “‘bloods,’’ but it is no good asking a bookseller, 
because only parents buy children’s books and they 
are seldom properly educated in this matter. 

Many firms publish children’s books to-day, yet it 
was not until nearly the middle of the eighteenth 
century that the commercial possibilities. of the 
juvenile market were realised. In 1744 John New- 
bery, accountant, merchant’s assistant, patent medi- 
cine dealer, printer, and publisher, moved to London 
and published his first book for children, called 
Little Pretty Pocket Book. This was a neat little 
volume, well printed, with pleasing woodcuts, dedi- 
cated to “The Parents, Guardians, and Nurses in 
Great Britain and Ireland," and ''Designed to make 
"Tommy a Good Boy and Polly a Good Girl." New- 
bery followed this with The Circle of the Sciences, 
The Lilliputian Magazine, The Governess, written 


by Sarah Fielding, sister of the novelist, and by 
The Twelfth Gift, which had the delightful frontis- 
piece label ''Treacle and Plumb Cake for Ever, 
Huzza !" The best known of all the series, however, 
was the charming Goody Two Shoes, probably writ- 
ten by the dramatist and novelist, Oliver Goldsmith. 
The tale of how Goody Two Shoes taught her little 
school is one of the most delightful of all children's 
stories. 

All these books produced by Newbery were most 
attractively bound in brightly coloured Dutch paper 
covers and, unlike the chapbooks whose popularity 
they eclipsed, their English was plain, and they were 
without the chapbook's frequent indecencies and 
coarseness. Consequently they had an immediate 
and deserved success. 

The chapbooks mentioned above were not origin- 
ally written for children. They were indeed a very 
lowly form of literature and were not produced in 
any kind of profusion before the Georgian era. Some, 
however, were printed before 1700, and it is 11 these 
that the last enchantments of the Middle Ages found 
a refuge and remained hidden until the Horace 
Walpoles, the ‘‘Monk’’ Lewises, and the Mrs. 
Radcliffes of a later date disinterred their агу 
bones. 

In the second half of the eighteenth century special 
children’s series of chapbooks were produced, the 
best known being those printed at Banbury and 
consequently known as the Banbury series, Their 
subject-matter was sometimes taken from thirteenth 
and fourteenth century MSS., but more frequently 
had its source in the oral tradition which had grown 
up round the indigenous heroes of England, such as 
Tom Thumb, Hickathrift, and Friar Bacon. The 
volumes were poorly produced and.were illustrated 
by woodcuts used quite indiscriminately—a block 
representing St. George and the Dragon in one 
volume serving to illustrate the storv of Sir Guy 
slaying the boar in another, They had little chance 
in the race for popularity against the better produced, 
better written books of Newbery's ‘‘Lilliputian 
Library." Yet even these did not hold the field 
for long. Shadows of Rousseau were cast over the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, and in England, 
as in France, children's books began to be much in- 
fluenced by his “Emile.” Indeed, with the advent of 
the nineteenth century we enter upon a new era in 
child education, and consequentlv in children's books. 
We may consider the works of Thomas Day, Mrs. 
Trimmer, or even Maria Edgeworth inferior to those 
printed by Newbery, but there is no doubt that they 
reflect а considered and consciously new attitude 
towards childhood. With them we begin the modern 
study of the child-mind. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO CANADA. 


By HARPER CORY, 
Fellow of the Canadian Geographical Society, 
Author of ''Modern Canada," ''The Story of Man," &c. 
(Photographs by courtesy of the Canadian National Railways.) 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


It has been said of late that our school text-books 
on the geography of the overseas lands of the 
British Commonwealth are often found to be out of 
date, thus giving a misleading picture of life in such 
important dominions as Australia and Canada. The 
makers of text-books can hardly be blamed if they 
fail somewhat in keeping abreast of rapid develop- 
ments. A text-book cannot be a year-book. 


Nevertheless, it is desirable to have up-to-date 
information, and in the following pages will be found 
a full account of Canada, based on the most recent 
particulars and compiled by a writer who has lived 
in Canada and knows the facts. His efforts are 
commended by important authorities, and our readers 
will find in this Special Supplement useful material 


: for a course of lessons on the Dominion. 


LETTERS OF INTRODUCTION. 


From The Hon. С. Howarp FERGUSON, 
Commissioner for Canada, London. 


High 


The publication of a special Canadian number of 
the EDUCATION OUTLOOK is welcome from two points 
of view. In the first place it will undoubtedly serve 
to draw the attention of education authorities again 
to the wide field of constructive and useful work 
which they may undertake in increasing amongst 
the young a knowledge of the traditions and 
resources of the Empire. In the second place, it is 
a refreshing evidence that the need for such know- 
ledge is recognised as a paramount consideration 
in the future development of the Mother Country 
and the Dominions. We older people must in the 
course of time relinquish our labours to a new and 
rising generation. Whatever we may be able to do 
in advancing the cause of a united Empire will be 
still further advanced if the problems are approached 
bv our successors in a spirit of zeal, and with the 
courage inspired by a greater knowledge than we 
ourselves possess. 

Our future lies in hands which are still small. 
Their training is an honourable responsibility which 
the teaching profession is at the moment splendidly 
bearing both in Canada and in Britain. There can 
be no such thing as an over-concentration upon 
Imperial subjects in the school curriculum, and I 
sincerely trust that the work of the EDUCATION 


OvTLook will bear abundant fruit in increasing the 
desire to develop still further what I might term the 
Empire-mindedness of the young. In time there 
may even be a common and casual adaptation of 
Squeers's famous dictum :— 

“Ном do you spell Canada?" 

'*C-A-N-A-D-A."' 

"Good. Now go and visit it.” 


From Sir Henry THORNTON, Chairman and Presi- 
dent, Canadian National Railways. 


Travel is the greatest educator of modern times! 
To visit one’s friends or relatives in their own homes 
is to know them. Advantageous tours, which bring 
the people of the British Isles to Canada and take 
Canadians to the British Isles, are doing more to 
cement the already strong bonds of Empire than 
anything else. The more we can take advantage of 
travel facilities between the different sections of this 
far-flung Empire the greater will be our understand- 
ing of the problems of the people in its different 
parts. The Empire is already linked by transporta- 
tion systems complete in every detail. То make 
full use of the facilitics which they offer is to com- 
plete our education and to enhance our appreciation 
of the great heritage which is ours as citizens of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
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From E. W. Beatty, K.C., Chancellor of McGill 
University, Montreal. 


So much has been said and sung of the great- 
ness of the British Empire that we in Canada and 
you in the Motherland are perhaps prone to take 
it for granted. To offset this, history and geography 
are offered, if not actually thrust on us, and received 
with more or less interest and enthusiasm. We 
are apt to wonder what it is all about, anyway. 

Yet it is really a most interesting study, for it 
may be summed up as the question of having 
practical knowledge of the affairs of the other 
members of a great family—the greatest of all 
families, the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

What do we really know about each other and 
about the other parts of the far-flung Empire? We 
know that we have pride in our common flag and in 
being members of the Empire. The days of the war 
proved that beyond any shadow of doubt. Much 
has been said and sung about that, too. 

Empire war service was more than a patriotic 
gesture and duty well and truly done, however, for 
it gave your fathers and their generation an oppor- 
tunity of meeting and mixing with men from all the 
Empire countries. It undoubtedly gave Canadians 
a knowledge of the Old Country and its peoples 
which would never otherwise have been theirs. But 
what of to-day? What are you going to do to carry 
on and develop the friendship? It must needs be to 
you far more real than it ever was to your fathers 
at уоцг age, and those same fathers and their con- 
temporaries will be back of anything that you may 
attempt towards the end in view. 

I speak feelingly, for the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, running from sea to sea across the 
Dominion, is a far greater factor in the lives of 
Canada and the Empire than is popularly realised. 
It was built, in the face of seemingly insurmount- 
able obstacles, half a century ago in fulfilment of 
a pledge made Бу the Government of Canada, at the 
time of the Confederation of the Provinces. With- 
out it the Dominion, as it exists to-day, would have 
been an impossibility. And in our own times it is 
rightly referred to as the great girdle of steel which 
binds the country together. 

Over its vast svstem travellers from other lands, 
as well as from other parts of the Empire and the 
Old Country, journey year after year to learn about 
Canada, its people, and its affairs. From the ports 
out over its branch lines settlers journey to find 
homes in our midst. 

The Atlantic and Pacific oceans are spanned bv 
fast liners, flving the company's checker-board 
house-flag, with the ''Empress of Britain," the 
largest and fastest ship trading between Empire 


ports, making the crossing from Southampton to 
Quebec in under five days. This great 42,500-ton 
greyhound recently crossed from Cherbourg to 
Father Point, Quebec, in four days nine hours and 
seventeen minutes, апа regularly allows her 
passengers to reach such inland centres as Chicago 
twenty-four hours earlier than through New York. 
The advantages of the great Gulf of the St 
Lawrence can easily be seen from a glance at the 
map. 

On the Pacific the “Етргезз of Japan” holds the 
record, with Vancouver as her home port, and the 
trip from Yokohama to Victoria completed in seven 
days twenty hours and sixteen minutes. May we 
not claim that, with expresses running across 
Canada from ship's side to ship's side, the Canadian 
Pacific is doing its share in maintaining Empire 
relations? 

Nor is this all. Every winter one of the Com- 
pany's ships carries the flag into the ports of the 
seven seas on a world cruise, while others are 
routed to various other destinations. 

As for Canada's position in the Empire, the 
official records for the last fiscal year set her export: 
to Britain at $21,924,649, and her corresponding 
imports at $149,488,457. То other parts of Ше 
Empire her exports totalled $73,637,646, while her 
corresponding imports were valued at $55,446,711 

But what of the ever present question of our 
better acquaintance? The need for this is being 
appreciated by many educational and trade organi- 
sations and tours are organised each year for visits 
to Canada. 

Nor is this all. Both as a Canadian citizen and 
as Chancellor of McGill University, I am delighted 
with the success which attended the recent visits to 
Canada of British head masters апа school- 
mistresses. The fruits of such visitations are no" 
being gathered, for McGill and other Canadian 
universities are carrying on the rolls boys from the 
public schools of England and Scotland, who are 
studving for degrees side by side with Canadian 
undergraduates, learning our ways and fitting them- 
selves for careers and citizenship in Canada. The 
plan is a most interesting one, and finds its counter- 
part in the Rhodes scholarships and exchanges 0! 
which Canadians are availing themselves in the Old 
Country. 

Here, indeed, is a short cut to better understand- 
ing of one another, if not to actual membership їп 
one another's households. May I recommend ! 
most earnestly to you. There is a warm welcome 
awaiting you ! 
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I. 
FROM OUTPOST TO NATION. 


SAMUEL DE CHAMPLAIN. 


Although Jacques Cartier, of St. Malo, had made 
the country known to Europeans in the first half of 
the preceding century, 1608 must be regarded as the 
birth-year of Canada. One or two abortive attempts 
at settlement had previously been made, but in that 
year Samuel de Champlain, of Brouages in Saintonge, 
France, planted a slender colony under the shadow 
of the great rock of Quebec. For many years the 
colony appeared doomed to extinction, but it finally 
took root and developed into a great nation. 

Ignoring all sen- 
timent, it must be 
admitted that, with | 
the sole exception of 
Champlain, all who 
took part in the early 
task of settling the 
district were almost 
entirely “| concerned 
with commanding the 
rich and lucrative fur 
trade. They attemp- 
ted to gain this prize 
by accepting royal 
commissions or patents 
under which they were 
given trading monopo- 
lies, contingent upon 
their performing 
missionary work among the Indians and undertaking 
actual colonisation. The traders evaded their 
obligations at every opportunity; their aim was to 
create a chain of trading posts, and there was no 
desire to introduce a settled society requiring just 
laws, a sense of responsibility, and a developing 
public opinion. And thus it happened that Champ- 
lain's contingent of thirty souls had, some twenty 
years later, increased in numbers by only ninety new 
colonists. 


THE COMPANY OF THE HUNDRED ASSOCIATES. 


In 1628 Cardinal Richelieu gave ear to Champlain's 
argument that mere commercialists would never 
develop the colony. Richelieu fhereupon founded 
the Company of the Hundred Associates ; they were 
to convey from two to three hundred bona fide 
settlers to the colony during 1628, and not less than 
four thousand persons, male and female, during the 
ensuing fifteen years. The Associates received trading 
privileges as their reward. 

Colonists, supplies, and stores were despatched to 
Quebec in eighteen ships, but they did not reach their 
destination. Charles I of England had made war on 
France, and, smarting under the naval disaster at 
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La Rochelle, he granted letters of marque to David 
Kirke authorising him to attack the French posses- 
sions in Canada. With a small fleet of privateers 
Kirke captured the fleet of eighteen ships and left 
Quebec to be starved into surrender. His scheme 
succeeded; Champlain surrendered in July, 1629, 
and on the 21st of that month the English flag was 
unfurled over Quebec. In the meantime peace had 
been declared between England and France, and so 
Kirke’s work was undone. By terms of the peace 
treaty Canada was restored to France in 1632. 

Once more the Hundred Associates attempted 
colonisation, but the trading instinct was still dominant, 
and the population of the country did not exceed 3,500 
in 1666. Тһе company 
became insolvent in 
1663, and surrendered 
all its rights and privi- 
leges to the King. 

Shortly after this 
Jean Talon was sent 
to Quebec as the 
Intendant, a financial 
and judicial authority 
subordinate to the 
Governor. He en- 
deavoured with much 
success to foster 
mining, agriculture, 
the fisheries, and the 
lumber trade; he gave 
to the economic life 
of the country an 
impetus which had more or less lasting effects. 


x ce 


LOUIS DE BUADE, COUNT OF FRONTENAC. 


Frontenac, a veteran soldier, was in 1672 sent to 
Quebec as Governor. He established good relations 
with the Iroquois Indians, who had been very 
troublesome to the colonists, and the settlement 
progressed rapidly under his strong rule. Internal 
dissensions led to his recall to France, but he returned 


‘to the colony in 1689. France, as a sequel to the 


dethronement of James II, had declared war on 
England, and Frontenac carried the struggle to North 
America. Combined forces of French and Indians 
raided the English colonies in America, and there were 
many massacres cf the English. In retaliation an 
English force under Sir William Phipps took posses- 
sion of French forts and settlements in Nova Scotia ; 
Phipps then led a great English fleet against Quebec. 
Winds delayed the armada, thus giving Champlain 
ample time in which to prepare for the attack, and 
the result was a decisive defeat for the English. 

Few events of importance occurred during the 
remainder of the French regime. The war of the 
Spanish Succession was reflected in massacres of 
English by French colonists in Massachusetts in 
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1708. A strong English punitive expedition sent 
against Quebec three years later had to be abandoned 
because of continuous ill-luck. 

France met with disaster in Europe, and by the 
Treaty of Utrecht, 1713, her possessions of Acadia 
and Newfoundland were transferred to England: 
France retained Пе 
Royale (Cape Breton) 
and Ile St. Jean (Prince 
Edward Island). With 
the outbreak of a 
fresh war between the 
mother-countries, a 
New England expedi- 
tion attacked and cap- 
tured the French fort- 
ress of Louisbourg on 
Ile Royale on June 16, 
1745. 

To the disgust of 
the New Englanders, | 
Ile Royale and Louis- 
bourg were restored 
to France by the 
Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 1748. 


THE FRENCH REGIME CLOSES. 


Ten years later the Seven Years' War began, and 
on September 13, 1759, the victory of General Wolfe 
at Quebec led to 
the final collapse 
of French rule 


in Canada. The 
Treaty of Paris, 
by which the 


colony was ceded 
to England by 
France, was 
signed on Feb- 
ruary 10, 1763. 
The English 
colonies, which 
for nearly a 
hundred years 
had feared a foe 
in the north, were 
now relieved of 
their apprehen- 
sions, and they 
began to resent 
certain restric- 
tions placed upon them by England. Canada, 
in the meantime, was slowly passing from a period 
of confusion to a better application of justice and 
law. The Quebec Act of 1774 did much to make 
the French colonists content by, among other things, 
sanctioning the use of French law in civil matters, 
confirming religious orders in the possession of their 
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estates, and granting full religious freedom to Roman 
Catholics. 

The American colonies rebelled against England in 
1775, and Montgomery and Benedict Arnold led 
expeditions into Canada. The attacks failed: Mont- 
gomery was slain, Arnold wounded, and, after a fruit 
less siege of Quebec, 
the invaders retired in 
1776. Their only suc- 
cess was the capture 
of Montreal, but that 
was of little use to 
them while Quebec 
remained British. 


THE UNITED EMPIRE 
LOYALISTS. 


There were in the 
American colonies 
many who could not 
agree whole-heartedly 
with those who fought 
for American  Inde- 
pendence, and at the 
conclusion of the war such people were penalised for 
their loyalty by the victorious Republicans. They 
were abused and ill-treated to such an extent that 
thousands of the Loyalists swarmed over the borders 
into Canada and also into the provinces of Nova 
Scotia, New 
Brunswick, and 
Prince Edward 
Island. The Bri- 
tish Government 

| ч; granted landsand 
CL ьа T р-н КИТ: 4 some temporary 

P ыт SENE ccn 

» assistance to Ше 
new-comers, who 
had to overcome 
many and grave 
difficulties ere 
they attained suc- 
cess: they richly 
merited the title 
“United Empire 
Lovalists."' 


UPPER AND 
LOWERCANADA. 


The greatest 
problem  con- 
fronting Britain in her task of governing her new 
colony was that of making tworaces live harmoniously 
in the same region. As immigration from the British 
Isles and from the colonies on the Atlantic seaboard 
began to flow into Canada, it became apparent that 
the institutions of the colony were arous'ng racial 
antagonism. The Quebec Act had satisfied the 
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French, but now it was not satisfying the British. 
After consideration the British Government in 1791 
divided the province of Quebec into Upper Canada 
(approximately the present southern Ontario) and 
Lower Canada, each province having its own 
nominated Council and elective Assembly. At this 
time the population 
of Upper Canada was 
about 15,000, and of 
Lower Canada 165,000. 
The population of the 
country as a whole had 
been greatly increased 
by the incoming of the 
Loyalists. 

Nova Scotia, which 
received parliamentary 
institutions as early as 
1758, was held to em- 
brace what is now 
New Brunswick and 
Cape Breton, but in 
178+ these latter two 
were constituted separ- 
ate provinces: Cape Breton was restored to Nova 
Scotia in 1820. 


POLITICAL UNREST. 


Political life in the two Canadas was stimulated by 
the Act of 1791, and 
after a time there arose 
a demand, principally 
in Upper Canada, for 
к responsible govern- 
ment." There were 
many causes behind 
this demand— taxation 
was unpopular, the 
Home Government 
had excellent inten- 
tions but little know- 
ledge as to the needs 
of the colony, and 
the military gover- 
nors were insufficiently 
equipped politically. 
In both provinces pub- 
lic works were по! 
conducted on a scale 
desired by the colonists, 
and in Lower Canada 
the situation was further complicated by racial an- 
tagonism. 

The year 1812 was a year of crisis for Canada. 
Napoleon's ambitious attempt to cripple Britain on the 
seas involved Britain and America in war, and Canada, 
for the last time, was made a theatre of operations. 
Brock, the Canadian general, captured Detroit, 
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August 6, 1812, and his forces drove back a superior 
American force with considerable losses at Queenston 
Heights, October 13, 1812. The subsequent history’ 
of the war for both sides was alternate victory and 
defeat. The conflict was ended by the Treaty: of 
Ghent, December 24, 1814: the result of the struggle 
was that a national 
consciousness had 
gained firm root in 
Canada, and British 


sentiment in Canada 
was vastly strength- 
ened. 


The political unrest. 
found expression in re- 
bellions during 1837: 
these were  speedily 
quelled, but they 
aroused the Home 
Government to early 
action. Lord Durham 
was sent to Canada 
as Governor -General 
in 1838. An honest 
and impartial statesman, he made several errors, but 
he correctly diagnosed the causes of unrest. His 


` Report, among other things, advocated the union of 


the two Canadas and introduction of responsible 
government. Не gave up his commission in 1839: 
had he remained in 
Canada, it is possible 
that he would have car- 
ried his recommenda- 
tions. As it was, re- 
sponsible government 
without qualification 
was not granted to 
Canada until 1847, 
although the two pro- 
vinces were united in 
1841. 


MATERIALPROGRESS. 


Many factors still 
remained to agitate 
politicians, but in the 
meantime much ma- 


terial progress had 
been made. The first 
canal (the Lachine) 


was opened in 1825, 
an event rapidly followed by others of a similar 
nature—over $20,000,000 were spent on canals 
between 1825 and 1867. Rail and water communi- 
cation between Montreal and New York was effected 
by the opening of the St. John-Laprairie railroad in 
1837, and the success of this чаў road led to the birth 
of many others. 
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Lake and river navigation was also developed 
rapidly. А steamer sailed regularly between Montreal 
and Quebec in 1809, and the “ Frontenac” was launched 
on Lake Ontario in 1816. By the middle ‘fifties, 
many large steamboat concerns were operating large 
and fast vessels on 


the St. Lawrence and py 
inland waters. Steam |. | 
navigation between 


Canada and Great Bri- 
tain was established 
by Mr. Hugh Allan of 
Montreal in 1853; two 
years later this firm 
secured a fortnightly 
mail contract. 

Responsible govern- 
ment had so many 
defects that the system 
broke down in 1860, 
and the only solution 
to the problem of the 
colony lay in confeder- 
ation of all the pro- 
vinces of British North 
America. Many patrio- 
tic Canadians tempo- 
rarily forgot political 
party ideas tochampion 
this cause, and the 
movement was hast- 
ened by the abrogation of a Reciprocity Treaty 
with the United States, 1866. During Ше ten years 
in which the Treaty had been operative, both Canada 
and the United States had benefited greatly. With 
the sudden abrogation, 
Canada found her out- 
let to the sea via the 
United States blocked 
—her outlet via the 
St. Lawrence also was 
blocked by ice in win- 
ter; by confederation 
she would gain an all- 
year outlet through 
the port of Halifax, 
N.S. 


UNITY AND 
PROGRESS. 


Many were the 
doubts expressed and 
obstacles upraised to 
confederation, but the 
first step in the right direction was taken when a 
convention met at Charlottetown, P.E.I., in September, 
1864, to consider a union of the Maritime Provinces. 
The meeting was adjourned to meet again at Quebec, 
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to consider the union of all the British North 


American provinces; the result was the drafting of 
the Quebec Resolutions. 

The Reciprocity Treaty was abrogated on May 17, 
1866. 


On June 8, resolutions to effect confederation 
were passed in the 
Canada Legislature 
at Ottawa. Queen 
Victoria assented to the 
British North America 
Act on February 10, 
1867, and on the fol- 
lowing July 1, Canada, 
Nova Scotia, and New 
Brunswick entered into 
confederation under the 
title of the Dominion 
of Canada. 

The Dominion pur- 
chased the rights of 
the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany over Rupertsland 
on May 11, 1870, and 
during that summer 
alsogained control over 
the North-west Terri- 
tories. The Province 
of Manitoba was or- 
ganised іп 1870, British 
Columbia entered the 
confederation in 1871, 
and Prince Edward Island followed in 1873. The 
Provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta and the 
Yukon Territory were formed in 1905, and seven 
years later the boundaries of Quebec, Ontario, and 
Manitoba меге ех- 
tended to their present 
northern lines. 


SPANNING A CONTI- 
NENT WITH STEEL. 


Confederation solved 
many political prob- 
lems by making them 
domestic issues which 
could be handled at 
Ottawa, and now an 
economic problem 
came to the fore. To 
make adequate  pro- 
gress the Dominion 
needed effective trans- 
portation to weld it 
into an economic unity. 
Ontario was isolated from the sea during winter, 
and vast open spaces lay between Ontario and 
British Columbia. Dominion Government loans and 
financial assistance from Great Britain made possible 
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the building of the Intercolonial Railway between 
Halifax and Quebec in 1876: by 1898, the Inter- 
colonial was using Montreal as a terminus. 

À railroad westward was a more difficult problem, 
but a transcontinental project was begun in 1872 with 
generous assistance 
from the Dominion 
Government.  Ill-for- 
tune dogged the ven- 
ture, and іп 1880 
the Government іп 
desperation contracted 
with a syndicate to 
complete the road. A 
line was laid between 
Vancouver and Cal- 
lender, Ontario, the 
work being completed 
in 1885. The imme- 
diate result was the 
expansion of tiny ham- 
lets and the mush- 
room-like growth of 
many villages along the 
railroad. Visitors to 
the modern cities of 
Calgary, Edmonton, 
and Regina are unable 
to realise that such places were little better than 
collections of huts in 1870, and that Winnipeg was 
but atiny village in 1850. A second result was 
that the success of tbe transcontinental line—the 
Canadian Pacific Railway—led to the growth of a 
number of small lines, 
most of which were 
failures. "Го-дау Ca- 
nada enjoys the ser- 
vices of two trans- 
continental lines— the 
Canadian Pacific and 
the Canadian National 
—the latter being the 
product of the amal- 
gamation of the Inter- 
colonial, the Grand 
Trunk, Grand Trunk 
Pacific, Canadian 
Northern, and many 
othersmallerlines. The 
largest railway system 
in North America, the 
Canadian National 
Railway, is the property of the people of Canada, 
and extends from the Atlantic to the Pacific entirely 
within: the boundaries of the Dominion. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
The present century has witnessed a remarkable 
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expansion in the population of Canada. The opening 
of the railroads across the western provinces made 
rich agricultural districts available for the plough, and 
the population of the west rose from 213,679 in 1891 
to 1,715,189 in the three prairie provinces alone. A 
second important fac- 
tor was the broadening 
of world credit in 1900. 
Canada was imme- 
diately regarded as a 
suitable place for in- 
vestments, Great Bri- 
tain alone investing 
over two and a half 
billion dollars between 
1900 and 1912. The 
agricultural industries 
of the west and the 
manufacturing and 
mining industriesof the 
east expanded rapidly 
simultaneously, thus 
providing labour op- 
portunities which 
caused the immigration 
movement to increase 
to five times its normal 
volume. Many nation- 
alities helped to swell this flood of new-comers, but 
the Anglo-Saxon element accounted for the bulk of 
the population, with those of French descent being 
second. 

A reaction in 1913 was followed by great activity 
during the war years, 
and from thence Ca- 
nada steadily climbed 
to prosperity until the 
world depression af- 
fected all countries in 
1928: even then she 
was not affected so 
badly as were most 
countries. 

The decision at- 
tained at the Imperial 
Conference, London, 
in 1926, that the Do. 
minions are "autono- 
mous communities 
within tbe British Em- 
pire, equal in status, 
in no way subordinate 
one to another in any aspect of their domestic or 
external affairs, though united by a common allegiance 
to the Crown, and freely associated as members of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations," was the final 
movement to confer full nationhood upon Canada. 
To-day the Governor-General is the personal repre- 
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sentative of the King: the Dominion has the right to 
make her own treaties: she is a member of the 
Assembly of the League of Nations, and also is a 
member of the International Labour Conference. 
And thus the slender settlement of thirty souls, 
which under Samuel de Champlain effected the 
Norman Conquest of Quebec, has expanded into a 
nation of over ten million people, inhabiting a country 
stretching from the Арапис to the Pacific, thereby 
justifying the national motto, a mart usque ad mare. 


II. 
FROM SEA TO SEA. 


“Et dominabitur а mart usque ad mare, et a 
flumine usque ad terminos orbis terrarum."' 


THE EXTENT OF THE DOMINION. 


The Dominion of Canada comprises the northern 
portion of the continent of North America, with the 
exception of Alaska belonging to the United States, 
Greenland belonging to Denmark, St. Pierre and 
Miquelon belonging to France, and Newfoundland, 
which is a separate British Dominion, owning the 
coast of Labrador. 

The total area of Canada is 3,690,043 square 
miles, of which 3,510,008 square miles is land sur- 
face, and the remaining 180,035 is water area. 
From Halifax to Vancouver is approximately 3,772 
miles, and from the southern extremity to the most 
northerly point of the mainland is about 1,578 miles. 
About one-seventh of the Dominion lies within the 


Arctic Circle. 


NATURAL REGIONS. 

There are six regions throughout which the 
natural features conform to type. 

The Canadian Shield, consisting largely of pre- 
Cambrian rocks, is the largest region, its average 
height above sea-level being т, 500 feet. There are 
places near the Atlantic coast as high as 6,000 feet 
above sea-level, while much of the land around 
Hudson Bay is below 1,000 feet. 

The Shield is a rocky district, forest being con- 
fined to about two-fifths of the total area. The hills, 
which rarely exceed 300 feet 1n height, are bare, and 
the scanty soil covering, largely glacial drift, is 
collected in the low ground. Almost the only dis- 
tricts suitable for agriculture are the Clay Belts, 
areas in which sands and clays were deposited in 
glacial lakes when the ice-sheets of the distant past 

rere retreating. 
"There IS is Бийн of ponds and lakes, and 
the streams are usually short and winding. = 
region is drained by rivers flowing into ar ау, 
апа by the Rivers Ottawa and Saguenay flowing 
into the St. Lawrence. | ! — 

St. Lawrence Region includes the pen! 
NU Lake Huron from Lake Erie, the area 


lying between Lake Huron and the Canadian Shield, 
and the portion of the Province of Quebec that lies 
between the Canadian Shield and the Appalachian 
Mountains. The region consists of level and fertile 
agricultural plains. There are many rivers and 
streams, but, with the exception of the Rivers 
Ottawa and Richelieu, they are not large; а! 
flow into the St. Lawrence. 


The Appalachian Region is a rugged rocky dis- 
trict forming the northern end of the Appalachian 
Highlands; it contains the provinces of New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, and the 
south-eastern portion of Quebec Province. 

Three parallel ranges, the Notre Dame Moun- 
tains, which nowhere exceed 2,000 feet over апу 
great area, form the southern part of the region; in 
the north-east, the Shickshock Mountains, rising 
from 1,000 to 3,500 feet, form the densely wooded 
plateau of Gaspe. 

Prince Edward Island is a lowland area below 
500 feet above sea-level at its highest point. Nova 
Scotia contains rocky highlands rising to 1,000 feet, 
and rolling forest land rising to soo feet. The 
highlands are separated by fertile lowlands watered 
by short and sluggish winding streams. 

The eastern portion of New Brunswick is rolling 
forest land rising to 500 feet; the uplands of the 
remainder of the province are in places very rugged, 
plateau-like in others—they rise to 2,500 feet. The 
lowlands between the highlands are fertile, well 
watered by large and rapid rivers, some of which are 
tidal rivers. Many lakes are to be found throughout 
the region, and the coast-line contains many inlets 
which are drowned valleys; the Bay of Fundy is a 
series Of such valleys. 

The Arctic Region consists of the Arctic Archi- 
pelago, a cluster of rugged ice-bound islands, and 
the Hudson Bay coastal plains. The Archipelago is 
an elevated tableland, divided by broad depressions 
occupied by the sea, which thus creates over a score 
of islands, the largest of which is Baffin Island, 
some 21,100 square miles in extent. The Hudson 
Bay coastal plains are really rock strata covered 
with glacial drift; the slope of the land is slight, 
and so the area is poorly drained and swampy. 

The Pacific Region forms part of a system of 
folded mountains stretching along the west coast 
from Central America, through Alaska, into eastern 
Asia. A plateau bordered by mountain ranges forms 
the basin of the Yukon in the north; to the south, in 
a north and south direction, iies a series of high 
ranges of mountains; between the ranges are 
plateaux crossed by further ranges. 

The Rocky Mountains, the youngest range of 
this series, contain jagged peaks rising to 
19,539 feet : the average width of the range is sixty 
miles. Тһе Purcell range consists of lower eleva- 
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tions. Between the Purcell and the Selkirk ranges 
lies the Purcell trench occupied by Kootenay Lake 
and its tributaries. The Selkirks further west are 
cighty miles in width. Maximum elevations of 
8,500 feet are found in the next, the Gold range. 
Between the Gold and Coast ranges lies the 800- 
mile long interior plateau of British Columbia. The 
plateau is rolling in aspect, and in places is very 
even: parts of it are broken by very deep valleys 


which make the region appear to be mountainous, 
and in some cases the plateau grades into moun- 
The Coast range is over 100 miles in width 


tains. 
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and extends along the entire Pacific Coast of 
Canada: some of its elevations reach 9,ooo feet. 
The mountains descend into the sea, and the coast- 
line contains many fiord inlets. 

The Great Interior Plains extend from the foot- 
hills of the Rockies to the lip of the Canadian 
Shield, the whole area sloping slightly from west 
to east. In the south lie the prairie districts. Тһе 
Manitoba lowland has an elevation of about 
800 feet: it at one time formed part of the bottom 
of the glacial Lake Agassiz. А broken line of 
escarpments rising from 200 to 1,000 feet in height 
is the boundary of the second prairie district, a 
plain almost entirely covered with glacial drift, and 
diversified with low hills and deeply trenched 
rivers. The third prairie is irregular in surface 


feature: it extends from the Missouri Coteau, an 
escarpment just west of Moose Jaw, to Great Slave 
Lake in the north, at which point the prairie merges 
into a forest district. The northern portion of the 
Plains Region contains plains faced by escarpments, 
while a heavily wooded low plain about thirty miles 
in width is found on either side of the Mackenzie 
River from Great Slave Lake northward. 

On the whole, the Interior Plains are either level 
or gently undulating. The drainage system consists 
of long rivers flowing into Hudson Bay, or via the 
Mackenzie to the Arctic Ocean. In the south a 
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large portion of Alberta and Saskatchewan is 
within the basin of the Mississippi. 


CLIMATIC CONDITIONS. 


Vancouver Island has a mild climate all the 
year round. The prevailing winds set up a general 
movement of the heated surface waters of the 
Pacific Ocean toward Japan, thence eastward to 
British Columbia, and southward along the coast 
of the United States. The westerly winds from the 
Pacific are heated by this Japanese current and raise 
the temperature of the island while passing over 
it. The Pacific Coast ranges force the west winds 
to rise; their moisture is condensed and precipitated 
as rain, but much of it falls as snow to be stored 
away in great glaciers. The precipitation is on the 


Ms: Note :- PW.W. stands for Prevailing Westarly Winds} 
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windward slopes: the leeward slopes are largely 
dry regions. After crossing the mountains the 
greatly dried winds descend to the prairies: they 
are heated in the descent, and form the Chinook 
winds which raise the temperature of Western 
Alberta. 

The Labrador current, a cold overflow of 
water from the Arctic Ocean, moves southward 
along the coast of Labrador. Upon reaching the 
flank waters of the West Wind Drift the mceting 
of the waters of differing temperatures causes heavy 
fogs. 

The low Canadian Shield allows the Arctic winds 
to move southward, and winds cooled by passing 
over the Labrador current to pass inland. There 
are no high elevations in the Interior Plains region 
to prevent the passage of cold winds from the 
Arctic or warm winds from the south: the tem- 
perature of this region varies also because of the 
descending elevations of the prairies. 

There are regions in Canada in which we find 
either maritime or continental, arctic, or temperate 
climates. The west coast is warmer than the east 
in both summer and winter. The prevailing winds 
are westerly in both cases, but in the west they 
are warm sea winds, and in the east cold land 
winds. 

The west coast enjoys a mild temperate climate, 
the temperature being equalised by the winds 
crossing the Japanese current. The climate of the 


east coast is also maritime; this district is cold in . 


winter because the winds are chilled after crossing 
the interior, and there is no barrier against winds 
chilled while crossing the Labrador current. There 
is no ocean sufficiently near the Interior Plains and 
much of Eastern EL equalise the tempera- 
ture, and so the land heats very rapidly in summer, 
and loses heat rapidly in winter: the climate there- 
fore is continental. The land mass between the 
international boundary and the Arctic circle enjoys 
a temperate climate: north of the circle the climate 
15 of the Arctic type. 

Precipitation is heavy, for reasons discussed, on 
the Pacific coast.  Rainfall is slight in central 
Canada because the prevailing winds are land 
winds, chiefly dry, and there are no elevations to 
force them upward to the point of condensation. 
Especially in summer moisture-laden winds blow 
northward from the Gulf of Mexico; the winds arc 
chilled, and the moisture falls as rain in summer and 
snow in winter. In the far north there is little pre- 
cipitation normally because the winds are so dry. 
South-eastern Canada lies in the track of warm 
winds passing from the United States to the Atlantic 
by way of the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence. 
Entering a colder region, the winds precipitate their 
moisture. The Maritime Provinces receive a share 
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of this rainfall and also derive rains from inshore 
winds. 


CLIMATIC STATISTICS. 


Precipitation 


Mean Temperature Incues ot 


January Juiy Кашан 
Yarmouth, Nova Scotia 26.8 60.7 47.38 
Quebec, P.Q. 9.8 65.6 40.6 
London, Ontario 21.4 69.3 37.8 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 3-5 66.2 20.2 
Fort Vermilion, Alberta 14.3 боо 10.3 
Vancouver, B.C. 36.8 56.4 103.3 


THE POPULATION OF CANADA. 

The Aboriginal population of Canada to-day is 
about 117,000: of these some 7,осо are Eskirnos, 
and the remainder are Red Indians. The advance 
of civilisation has entirely altered the mode of living 
of these peoples: no longer does the Redskin hunt 
the buffalo—he lives on the reservation, an exten- 
sive tract of land set apart for his tribe Бу the 
Dominion Government. Many Redskins own their 
own farms and have come to be prosperous, while 
many have gained distinction in the ministry, the 
legal, teaching, and medical professions. About 
half the total Indian population is engaged in 
hunting and trapping in the Provinces of British 
Columbia and Ontario. Judged by their own 
standards the Eskimos are prosperous, many of them 
owning motor-launches and good radio outfits. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century the 
European population of Canada was about 250,000. 
Emigration from various > European countries 
increased the number to 2,384,919 between the 
years 1800 and 1851, and although there was a 
steady inflow during the next fifty years, the Anglo- 
Saxon and French elements remained dominant. 

Desire for mutual protection and social comfort 

made the French farmers of Quebec satisfied with 
small farms which permitted them to live close 
to each other in groups. The Anglo-Saxon pre- 
ferred to own an estate, and so the British steadily 
spread over the St. Lawrence Lowl ands and west- 
ward. The Canadian Shield, however, was an 
effective check upon any large movement westward 
or northward. The completion of the railroad 
assisted the westward trek, and the population of 
Eritish Columbia was doubled between 1881 and 
1891. 

Prosperity and high wages attracted emigrants to 
the United States between 1875 and 1900. The 
bulk of the non-British settlers went to U.S.A., 
but the Anglo-Saxon “‘followed the flag” and settled 
in Canada. The wheat boom in 1900 caused a rapid 
and extensive rise in the population of the Prairie 
Provinces, even American farmers hastening 
across the border to secure cheap lands. 
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Industrial expansion in the East at Ше same time 
attracted non-farming labourers from many coun- 
tries, and there was a decided tendency on the part 
of the settlers to form national ‘‘pockets’’ or 
settlements where the new-comers were of one 
nationality. 

During the period 1900 to 1928, Canada changed 
from a purely agricultural to an agricultural- 
industrial nation, and the development affected the 
distribution of the population. Whereas in 1900 
some two-thirds of the people lived upon the land, 
there are to-day as many people living in the towns 
and cities as there are upon the land, and there is 
still a heavy drift toward the large cities. 

At the 1921 census 55 per cent. of the total 
population was British and 28 per cent. was 
French, the bulk of the French stock being found 
in Quebec. 

Although the national consciousness is now 
strongly developed, particularly among the present 
generation, there is a tendency among the older 
generations to think in the past, and to compare 
things with the ideas and values current in the land 
of their origins. Again, the country is not unified 
geographically, nor are the people unified racially. 
These three main factors hinder the Canadian 
people from becoming the Canadian race. Accord- 
ing to the preliminary estimate of the 1931 census 
the population of the Dominion was 10,353,778 on 
November 30, 1931. | 


THE GOVERNMENT OF CANADA. 


Canada enjoys a flexible Constitution in which 
defined powers were given to the provinces, and all 
other powers were left with the Central Government; 
in practice the provinces are treated generously by 
the federal authorities. 

Modelled on the lines of the British Constitution, 
the Canadian Constitution is unwritten. The Govern- 
ment of the Dominion consists of H.M. the King, 
the Senate, and the House of Commons. 

The chief executive is the King, represented in 
the Dominion by the Governor-General, and in the 
provinces by Lieutenant-Governors. The Governor- 
General is the direct representative of the Crown; he 
acts on the advice of his Cabinet, the members of 
which accept all responsibility for his actions. Не 
does not represent the British Government; all 
Government communications pass directly from the 
English to the Canadian Cabinet, and vice versa. А 
British High Commissioner is resident at Ottawa, 
and the High Commissioner for Canada resides in 
London. 

The Senate resembles the House of Lords in many 
respects. The Senators, ninety-six in number, are 
appointed for life by the Crown, each Senator is a 
British subject over thirty years of age, and in 


possession of 4,000 dollars over all his liabilities ; 
women are eligible for appointment. 

The chief branch of the Government, the House 
of Commons, is elected by male and female suffrage. 
Members are elected for duration of Parliament, 
which may not exceed five years, Parliament may 
be dissolved at any time, but the interval between 
two sessions of Parliament must not exceed twelve 
months. 

“Тһе King's Privy Council for Canada” is 
appointed by the Governor-General on the advice of 
his Ministry. The Cabinet, in itself a committee of 
the Privy Council, is the executive power, re- 
sponsible for all Government Bills, Dominion taxa- 
tion and expenditure, and most of its members are 
Heads of Government Departments. As in England, 
the meetings of the Cabinet are held in secret, no 
records of meetings are kept, and each member 
assumes joint responsibility. The Cabinet can re- 
main in office only while commanding the support of 
the majority of the members of the House. 

The Canadian Government has the power to sign 
or to cancel treaties with other nations, the docu- 
ments being ratified by ‘‘His Majesty on the advice 
of the Government of Canada." The Government 
has diplomatic representatives resident in the United 
States, France, and Japan, such countries having 
their own representatives at Ottawa. 

Each province is governed by а Lieutenant- 
Governor, appointed by the Crown, who is advised 
by a Ministry responsible to the Legislature. The 
Legislature is an Assembly elected by the people in 
each province save Quebec; this district has a Legis- 
lative Council and a Legislative Assembly. The 
North-west Territories are controlled by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 


AGRICULTURE. 

Of the 540,000,000 bushels of wheat grown in 
Canada during 1928 about four-fifths were pro- 
duced solely for export. Something went wrong 
with the wheat market in 1929, and before many 
months had passed every trade and industry from 
coast to coast was adversely affected by the trouble 
in the prairie wheat-lands. This shows that 
agriculture is one of the greatest supports of trade 
in Canada. 

There are some 300,000,000 acres suitable 
for farming or grazing, the chief grain-growin:r 
districts lying in the prairie provinces. Аз the 
chief export commodity, it is necessary that wheat 
should be grown at lowest possible cost, and so the 
western farms are large and cleared of timber. 
The ''combine"' is used to reap and thresh the crop 
in one operation, thus affecting economies in time 
and labour: such a machine can only be used 
economically оп extensive farms. In the 
industrialised cast. the farmers must be content 
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with horse and manual labour on their small farms, 
and they cannot compete in wheat-growing with 
their western brethren. 

Because the climate of the Maritime Provinces is 
mild and moist the wheat grown there is soft, 
starchy, and of a low milling grade. Nature assists 
the westerners: at seeding-time, April, the ground 
contains sufficient moisture to assist germination, 
and slow thawing of the subsoil allows the young 
plants a cool period of growth. 

Sufficient rainfall during the growing season and 
high temperatures during June and July enable the 
plants to mature and ripen quickly. The result is 
a rich hard grain. Manitoba Northern No. 1 15 
recognised as the world's finest strain of milling 
wheat. 

Large herds of dairy cattle are maintained in the 
East, and so oats and barley are grown extensively 
for cattle fodder; some wheat is grown, little of 
which is exported. Marketing uncertainties have 
taught the western farmers the wisdom. of mixed 
farming—grain growing and dairying—and mixed 
farming is developing rapidly. 

The distribution of the crops is illustrated by 
the following table of yields during the season of 
1930 :— 

Millions of Bushels. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
Saskatchewan 196. 3 40.5 125.5 
Alberta 132.8 18.9 77.9 
Manitoba 45.2 49.9 50.5 
Ontario 20.2 20.9 97.5 
Quebec 1.0 3.6 50.6 
British Columbia 1.3 -295 4.1 
New Brunswick | . 186 ща 2.2 
Prince Edward Island .483 ISI 5.7 
Nova Scotia „104 309 3.8 


The wheat retained in Canada provides employ- 
ment in 1,300 mills for about 6,000 workers. The 
mills are located at central points, and include some 
of the largest flour mills in the world. Much flour 
is ground for export in and around Montreal, while 
milling is growing in importance in Western 
Canada as the export trade via the Pacific increases. 

Many developments in the handling of commodi- 
ties have been made in the dairying and packing 
industries of the East. The manufacture of cheese 
and butter now takes place in creameries instead 
of on the farm, while cattle are slaughtered and 
packed in large factories. As a result it has been 
possible to set more or less consistent standards of 
production, which have helped to establish and 
widen overseas markets to the profit of the farmers. 

Fruit and vegetable canning has encouraged the 
spread of orchards and vegetable gardens, par- 
ticularly in Southern Ontario and the Okanagan 
and Nelson districts of British Columbia. 


Poultry farming is not only a profitable sideline 
on ordinary farms: it has come to be a specialised 
industry. The egg and poultry industry of Canada 
earned an egg revenue of $85,380,532 during 1929, 
the value of the роону being $62,609,000. 
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THE CANADIAN FISHERIES. 


Fish are more abundant off the Atlantic coast of 
America than round the shores of the Old World. 
This is due to the presence of the Labrador Current 
—fish thrive best in cold water—and the presence of 
immense quantities of plankton, small creatures on 
which fish, especially cod, live. Again, the Conti- 
nental Shelf is rich in tiny sea-plants eaten bv fish. 

About 8o per cent. of the Atlantic fisheries lie oil 
the coast of Canada, and the economic advantages 
Пе with the Canadian fishermen. As a result à 
great proportion of the catch is sent by fast trains 
to American markets. Cod, herring, sardines, 
mackerel, lobsters, salmon, and haddock are the 
chief fish. 

The Atlantic fisheries are extensive; in the Bav 
of Fundy alone they exceed 800 square miles, while 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence has an area ten times 
greater. 

Most Canadian rivers and lakes are well stocked 
With fish, but the term Inland Fisheries refers to 
centres of commercial fishing such as the Great 
Lakes, Lakes Winnipeg and Manitoba, Great Slave 
Lake, and Hudson Bay. 

The economic advantages again lie 
Canadian fishermen on the Pacific coast, where the 
annual production equals that of the Atlantic 
fisheries. Halibut, cod, plaice, and pilchard are 
among the chief fish caught, but salmon is the 
principal product; this latter fish is responsible for 
an extensive canning industry. Several companies 
engage in whaling. 

The bulk of the fishing yield is exported to the 
United States, Great Britain, France, Japan, and 
China, either chilled, dried, canned, or salted. Fish 
offal is manufactured into agricultural manure in 
great quantities, while oil is extracted from pil- 
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chards for making into cooking-fats and butter 
substitutes. 


THE Fur TRADE. 


The dominant aim of those first interested in 
Canada was that of securing a monopoly of the fur 
trade; but, as the land was settled, the fur-bearers 
were driven afield. In the search for beaver, trappers 
and pioneers were led up the St. Lawrence to the 
Lakes and the Rockies, to Hudson Bay and down 
the Mississippi. 

The principal fur-bearing animals of Canada 
include beaver, ermine, foxes, mink, marten, fisher, 
muskrat, bear, raccoon, skunk, otter, seal, squirrel, 
and rabbit. Some species, particularly beaver and 
muskrat, have been so greatly hunted that they are 
protected by ''close seasons.” 

In olden times trappers had to travel great dis- 
tances to obtain furs and then to market them; furs 
are now forwarded so speedily that the manu- 
facturer receives them in the finest condition. There 
is no need to hunt aimlessly; the trapper receives 
market reports by mail and wireless, and by select- 
ing his traps he is able to seek animals whose fur 
is most desired. 

Once despised furs are now treated by the fur 
trade so that they command high prices; for in- 
stance, rabbit skins are sheared and dyed in such 
a manner that they can be sold under various names 
such as Hudson Seal and even Chinchilla. Many 
animals, such as foxes, mink, raccoon, skunk, and 
muskrat, are bred in captivity for the sake of their 
furs, and rabbit farms are numerous. 

From the days of Charles II until 1915, London 
was the important fur market, but the United States 
gained prominence in this industrv during the war 
years. The market is returning slowly to London, 
but, in the meantime, international fur markets 
have been strongly established in Montreal, Winni- 
Peg, and Edmonton. These markets are expanding, 
and a strong industry in the dyeing and dressing of 
furs is also developing in Canada. 

The furs taken in the woods and forests during 
the season of 1928-1929 were valued at $18,745,473. 


CANADIAN FORESTS AND Forest INDUSTRIES. 


Of the two main classes of wood—softwoods and 
hardwoods—the former is in greatest demand, It is 
estimated that the world supply of timber covers 
7,487,000,000 acres; more than one-fifth of that 
Supply is found within the British Empire, and 
Canada possesses nine-tenths of the Empire soft- 
woods. 

There are 160 species of hardwoods and thirty-one 
Softwoods in Canada, but of these only thirty-two 
hardwoods and twenty softwoods are of commercial 
Importance. The most important softwoods are 
Spruce, balsam fir, jack pine, lodgepole pine, cedar, 


Douglas fir, hemlock, and white pine; the chief 
hardwoods are poplar, white birch, yellow birch, and 
maple. 

A great tract of hardwoods, most of which has 
been cleared, is found in the Niagara Peninsula; 
other hardwood tracts are found in S.E. Quebec 
and in the Maritime Provinces, Beyond the hard- 
woods lie forests of hardwoods and softwoods, and 
then comes a great belt of softwoods which stretches 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
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The forests support the two major manufacturing 
industries of Canada—saw-milling and the pulp and 
paper industries. Although the lumber industries 
were for many years confined to the Maritime Pro- 
vinces and the St. Lawrence Valley, the Georgian 
Bay and Rainy River districts are now the chief 
centres of lumbering in the east. The bulk of the 
sawn-timber trade, however, has definitely passed to 
British Columbia, while eastern Canada as a whole 
15 tending morc and more to the production of pulp 
and paper. 

In eastern Canada the cutting and hauling of the 
logs is a winter operation; the lumber is piled on 
the ice of the nearest waterway ready to be floated 
to the mills when the ice breaks in the spring. In 
British Columbia the scarcity of drivable streams 
and the greater dimensions of the logs call for other 
methods. Slides are built on slopes, and the timber 
is hauled by donkey-engines to the slides. In other 
cases the timber is hauled on cable-railways or on 
logging-trains. There are over 3,000 saw mills; 
these vary in size from the small wind-driven mills 
of Gaspe to the gigantic mills of Vancouver and 
district; the largest mills are found in British 
Columbia near the immense stands of tall timber. 

British Columbia possesses seven-ninths of the 
entire sawn-timber supplies of the Dominion. Van- 
couver and many of the principal cities sprang up 
round lumbering communities. About half the num- 
ber of cargo vessels entering Vancouver take out 
cargoes of timber, and many of the ports on the 
Pacific coast depend entirely on the export of wood 
products. 

The decline of lumbering in eastern Canada was 
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accompanied by the development of a pulp and paper 
industry. Steady and extensive demands from the 
United States for newsprint encouraged this new 
activity, and to-day the Dominion is the largest 
producer of newsprint, her output exceeding that 
of all her combined competitors. Spruce, balsam, 
hemlock, poplar, jack pine, Douglas fir, tamarack, 
beech, and birch are the chief woods used in the 
manufacture of pulp and paper. 

By varying the cooking process and chemicals 
employed, pulp is converted into paper, non-splinter 
glass, cinema-film, ‘‘Celanese’’ and ''Rayon silk,” 
artificial horse-hair, sausage-skins, explosives, cellu- 
loid, artificial leather, ropes, and textiles. 
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MINERALS. 


The precious metals of Canada are found almost 
entirely in those provinces which are situated on 
the Canadian Shield, or within range of the Pacific 
Highlands. Thus British Columbia, Ontario, and 
Quebec are rich in silver, gold, lead, zinc, and 
copper; smaller deposits are found in Northern 
Manitoba and near the Saskatchewan-Manitoba 
boundary. 

Extensive deposits of coal are found in Southern 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, British Columbia, and in 
the Maritime Provinces: 15 per cent. of the known 
world’s supply underlies the Prairie Provinces. 
Unfortunately the deposits in the west, excepting 
the British Columbia fields, are їп sparsely 


populated districts, and access to markets is 
expensive. The deposits on Cape Breton Island, on 
the other hand, are responsible for the growth of 
a great metal industry, the Wabana ores of New- 
foundland being brought to the coal-fields for 
smelting. 

Non-metallic minerals are found abundantly in 
the St. Lawrence Lowlands—chiefly asbestos, 
gypsum, salt, petroleum, natural gas, and structural 
materials. 

Many fortunes were made and lost in the Yukon 
during the rush of 1898, but the wealth of the 
Yukon was as nothing compared to that of Ontario. 
Discovered soon after the Klondyke fever had died 
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out, the Hollinger Mine of Ontario has yielded 
enormous amounts of gold, and it remains the 
second largest gold-mine in the world. 

The 9,000 mines of Canada provide employment 
for 90,000 workers, the combined pay rolls exceed- 
ing $116,000,000. The production of the mines 15 
worth about $1,000,000 a day. 

In value of production the provinces stand as 
follows :—Ontario, British Columbia, Quebec, 
Alberta, Nova Scotia, Manitoba, Yukon, New 
Brunswick. In 1929, the latest year for which 
world figures are available, Canada stood first in 
the production of asbestos and nickel, third in gold 
and silver, fourth in lead and copper, sixth in zinc, 
and eleventh in pig iron and coal. During the same 
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year Canada produced 85 per cent. of the world's 
nickel, 68 per cent. of the asbestos, 48 per cent. 
of the cobalt, то per cent. of the gold, 9 per cent. 
of the silver, 5 per cent. of the zinc, and 16 per 
cent. of the copper. The past year has been one of 
record production in Canadian gold-mining. 
Hydro-electricity plays an important part in the 
mining industry. The cost of working many 
mineral deposits with power derived from coal is 
too great to enable the product to compete in the 
open market; cheap hydro-electricity overcomes 
this prohibition, thus bringing тапу otherwise 
uneconomical deposits into the productive sphere. 


‘THE WATER POWERS or CANADA. 


Canada has five main drainage systems. The 
St. Lawrence system provides the greatest inland 
waterway in the world. The Ottawa and Saguenay 
Rivers flowing from the Canadian Shield, and the 
Richelieu flowing from Lake Champlain, are the 
main tributaries of the St. Lawrence River. There 
are many rivers of lesser importance, but they are 
tributaries of the St. Lawrence or of its three main 
tributaries. 

The St. Lawrence waterway commences at the 
western end of Lake Superior, and the overflow of 
water from the Great Lakes finds an outlet through 
Lake St. Clair, Niagara River, Lake Erie, over 
Niagara Falls, and into Lake Ontario. The River 
St. Lawrence begins at the outlet for the over- 
fow of Lake Ontario at Kingston, and continues 
into the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

Material in suspension carried bv the rivers and 
streams flowing into the five lakes is deposited in 
the lakes, and so the St. Lawrence carries com- 
paratively little material seaward. There is there- 
fore insufficient material to be deposited to form 
sandbanks at the mouth of the river. The river is 
deep and wide, and ocean liners can sail inland as 
far as Montreal. The irregularities of the bed of 
the river cause rapids below this point, so canals 
were built. By using the river and canals large 
‘cargo vessels can sail from Port Arthur on Lake 
Superior to Quebec, or into the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. 

Unfortunately the freshness of the water and the 
absence of heights to keep out the cold winter winds 
combine to make the St. Lawrence ice-hound for 
about four months annually. 

In the Appalachian region the main svstem is 
that of the St. John River of New Brunswick. Nova 
Scotia is drained by many short sluggish streams 
and rivers. 

The chief rivers of the Hudson Bav svstem are 
the Saskatchewan River, rising in the foothills of 
the Rocky Mountains, and the Assiniboine, both 
flowing into Lake Winnipeg, which is drained north- 


ward by the Nelson River; and Churchil River, 
flowing east and north-east. The Saskatchewan is 
navigable for shallow-bottomed boats over a dis- 
tance of 700 miles westward from Lake Winnipeg. 

The Athabasca, Peace, and Liard Rivers, draining 
the eastern slopes of the Rockies, flow northward as 
tributaries of the Mackenzie River, the four rivers 
thus forming the main Arctic drainage system. The 
Mackenzie is navigable for 1,000 miles northward 
from Great Slave Lake, but the northern reaches of 
the river are frozen for several months annually. 

In the Pacific region, the Yukon drains the entire 
Yukon territory northward. The river is open to 
navigation between Whitehorse and Dawson from 
July to October. 

The southern area is drained by the Fraser River 
system, but as the river has a steep descent from 
the Rocky Mountains, it 1s navigable for only one 
hundred miles of its lower course. 

At the beginning of 1931, the combined water 
power plants of Canada were capable of producing 
5,710,800 h.p., or the same amount of work that 
34,000,000 tons of coal could produce. 

The low cost of water power—or, as we call its 
product, ‘‘hydro-electricity’’—is playing a great 
part in the mining industry. Great quantities of low 
cost power are necessary if deposits of ore contain- 
ing a low grade of metal are to be mined profitably, 
and water power is the cheapest power obtainable. 
Hence water power is used almost entirely in 
Canadian mines. 

Water power. is stéady and has no variation. This 
Is a great attraction to manufacturers of pulp and 
paper. In the paper industry, a constant supply of 
power is needed to maintain the running of the 
machines at a steady rate, so that there will be little 
or no variation in the product; in the pulp industrv 
also the power must be uniform, so that machines 
can be worked at the same pitch for manv hours. 
Hydro-electricity is the most suitable power for 
these purposes. 

The purpose of the central station is to supply 
electricity for lighting and heating over great areas, 
and they are able to supply large as well as small 
consumers, Thus, the same central electric station 
тау supply all the electricity employed for lighting 
in six or seven villages, and at the same time supplv 
the power emploved in two paper mills, a large 
factory, and a foundry, and so forth. Because there 
are so many using the power from the same station, 
the cost of the elcctricitv is made very low. 

There are hundreds of places in Canada where the 
water power could be used, but it remains un- 
harnessed. The value of water power is shown bv 
the fact that 82 per cent. of the developed water 
powers are found in Quebec and Ontario, and 82 
per cent. of the manufacturing industries are found 
in the same provinces. In other words, cheap power 
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and high manufacturing production are found in the 
same districts. 


MANUFACTURES. 

Until the opening of this century Canada was 
largely an agricultural country, but to-day she has 
come to be an agricultural-industrial region. This 
change was wrought following the rapid inflow 
of immigrants from 1900 onward, the development 
of the Prairie Provinces, the growth of the pulp 
and paper industry, and the development of cheap 
hvdro-electricity. 

Quebec and Ontario are the major industrial 
regions, containing about 60 per cent. of the total 
Dominion population, and some 8o per cent. of 
those engaged in manufacture. British Columbia, 


Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick are next in 
Importance, while the Prairie Provinces аге vet 


youny industrially. 

Agricultural and forest products and by-products 
are prominent in the total output of manufactured 
commodities, such industries drawing entirely upon 
natural resources—farming, ranching, lumbering, 
and fishing—for their raw material. Food products 
give rise to flour milling, slaughtering, packing and 
canning, dairy factories and refineries; forest 
products provide scope for saw milling, pulp and 
paper mills, furniture making, and a host of minor 
industries. 

Mining is reflected in 
extensive metallurgical 


smelting and refining, 
plants being erected. at 
various points. On the other hand the iron, steel, 
and aluminium industries depend heavily upon 
imported raw materials. 

Hvdro-electricity has assisted the rapid develop- 
ment of chemical manufacturing, such as medicinal 
preparations, explosives, paints, soaps, and 
fertilisers. Great local resources and an extensive 
near-by market has encouraged the leather 
industries. The demands of the Western farmers 
have made the manufacture of agricultural 
machinery and implements profitable for the Eastern 
merchant, and transportation requirements have 
helped to establish a strong industry in the manu- 
facture of carriages, wagons, and automobiles. 

While the татогиу of Canadian industries draw 
their raw material from local. natural resources, 
iron-ore, rubber, petroleum, tobacco, wool, cotton, 
and other fibres are imported to meet the require- 
ments of certain industries, 

Hundreds of industries of United States origin 
have beet; enticed across the international boundary 
by the expanding Canadian market, the extensive 
natural resources of Canada, the  Dominion's 
favourable situation on the world route, preferential 
tariff treatment to goods of Empire origin, and 
other important factors. Such subsidiary companies 


are supported by the full resources of capital anc 
experience of the parent companies. 

Canada's total trade for twelve months ending 
July 31, 1931, was :— 


Total. U.S.A. U.K. 
$ $ $ 
Imports 783,105,658 495,419,051 136,630,400 
Exports 728,093,818 309,297,290 204,449,909 
Total 1,511,199,476 804,710,347 341,080,315 


CANADIAN TRANSPORTATION. 


For more than one hundred and fifty years after 
the founding of Quebec, settlement in Canada was 
confined to the cast. The prairies were then a 
wilderness, and such places as Regina, Edmonton, 
and Moose Jaw did not exist. For all its great size, 
Winnipeg is less than one hundred years old. The 
trouble was that there was no means of travelling 
specdily from place to place, so the settlers remained 
on the Atlantic coast and in the lands round the 
St. Lawrence. 

Coureurs de bots, trappers, fur-traders, and ex- 
plorers gradually pushed their way westward. For- 
tunately for hem Canada has many lakes and rivers, 
over which they were able to travel in their сапосз 
and shallow boats. The courses of some of the 
rivers and streams are interrupted at points bv 
rapids and falls, and the travellers had to portage 
their vessels and equipment at such places. In 1700 
some of the French settlers commenced to build the 
Lachine Canal to avoid portages. This is the 
earliest Canadian canal of which we have апу 
record. It was not until after the British conquest 
that the water routes were improved, the earliest 
canals being made chiefly for military purposes. The 
growth of trade at home and abroad and the intro- 
duction of steam navigation made people pay more 
attention to the need for and building of canals, 

To-day there are six canal systems under the 
control cf the Dominion Government; the actual 
mileage of the canals 15 117.2, but if we include the 
lakes and rivers of these svstems, the mileage 1s 
about 1,594 miles. 

The canal systems are as follows :—from Рог! 
Arthur or Fort William to Montreal; from Montreal 
to the international boundary near Lake Champlain; 
from Montreal to Ottawa; from Ottawa to kingston 
and Perth; from Trenton on Lake Ontario to Lake 
Huron; and from the Atlantic Ocean to the Bras 
d'Or Lakes, Cape Breton Island. 

Fast sailing vessels carried freight between ports 
on Lake Ontario and New York State very early in 
the last century. А steamer was placed in service 
between Quebec and Montreal in 1805, and before 
long there were many steamers engaged in the 
traffic. The service they gave was so valuable that 
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they stole most of the freight traffic from the sailing 
vessels, but there was so much competition amongst 
the steamship lines that gradually they had to 
unite into fewer and larger companies. The greatest 
steamship company handling passenger and freight 
га с on Lake Ontario to-day is the Canada Steam- 
ship Lines, Ltd.; they also operate on the Great 
Lakes. To-day there are steamboat and motor- 
boat services on most of the important lakes of the 
Dominion. 

On the Atlantic coast passengers and freight are 
carried by steamer from Montreal, Quebec, Halifax, 


Canada. There are more than 41,000 miles of 
railroad in the Dominion to-day. 

The two leading railroads of Canada are the 
Canadian Pacific Railway and the Canadian 
National Railway. There are also smaller railroads 
and branch lines of the United States railroads 
running into Canada. 

The Canadian Pacific, at its completion in 1885, 
was the first Canadian transcontinental railroad. By 
linking the Atlantic coast to the Pacific coast it 
formed Canada into a unity. Settlers journeyed 


westward on the railroad, and soon villages and 
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hamlets began to spring up on the Prairies. Tiny 
villages and collections of huts gained new settlers, 
and began to grow into towns such as Winnipeg, 
Calgary, Edmonton, Saskatoon, and Brandon. 
The success of the C.P.R. encouraged the build- 
ing of other railroads, some of which failed, while 
others managed to carry on. During the Great 
War many of the companies came into difficulties, 
and so the Dominion Government had to come to 
their assistance. A Commission decided in 1916 


that the Government should take over some of the 


Railways ——— | 


Saint John N.B., St. Andrews N.B., and Yarmouth 
N.S., to ports of the United States, West Indies, 
South America, Europe, and South Africa; steamers 
sail from Montreal to Vancouver via the Panama 
Canal. 

On the Pacific coast steamers sail from Van- 
couver, New Westminster, and Prince Rupert to 
Alaska, to ports of the United States, Japan, China, 
India, Australia, New Zealand, and via the Panama 
Canal to Eastern Canada and Evrope. 

Montreal, Halifax, Saint John, Quebec, and Van- 


merce 


couver are the chief ports of Canada. 

Railroad building in Canada commenced in 1837 
With the building of a sixteen-mile road stretching 
from St. Johns, Quebec, to Laprairie, and for many 
years railroad building was confined to Eastern 


few good roads, but it was not until 1922 that the 
change was effected, several railroads then being 
joined together under the name of the Canadian 
National Railways. 

Both the Canadian Pacific and the Canadian 
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National Railways maintain services between 
Montreal and the principal cities of the Maritime 
Provinces and Eastern United States, and also 
between Montreal and the principal cities of 
Northern Ontario, the Prairie Provinces, British 
Columbia, and the United States. 

In crossing the Rockies, the C.N.R. uses the 
Yellowhead Pass at a height of 3,700 feet above 
sea-level. The C.P.R. uses the Kicking-Horse Pass 
(5,350 feet), and farther south the Crow’s Nest 
Pass (4,450 feet). 

Much of the revenue of the Canadian railroads 
is obtained by hauling European goods from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific coasts for reshipment to 
Australasia and the Orient, and for freight traffic 
in the oppcsite direction. North and west of Lake 
Superior lies a district of Ontario which is sparsely 
populated, and in which there are few good roads. 
This lies like a barrier between the industrial east 
and the agricultural west; crossing this barrier, the 
railroads link the west and east into an economic 
unity. 

Electric and steam railways compete with motor- 
buses in thickly settled areas; most of the big cities 
of the east are now linked up by motor-bus ser- 
vices, while long-distance motor-buses convey 
passengers southward into the United States, 
regular services being maintained between Toronto, 
Ottawa, Montreal, New York City, Philadelphia, 
and intermediate points. The fact that these buses 
can operate regular services points to the fact that 
Canada possesses good highways: the total mileage 
of good highways in the Dominion exceeds 
394,370. 

The Dominion Government controls thirty-four 
radio—or wireless  telegraph— stations. Many 
others are owned by private companies. There are 
five transoceanic cables on the Atlantic coast of 
Canada and one on the Pacific coast. 

No matter how far a man may live from the 
nearest town, he need not be lonely, provided he 
lives in a settled district. He may have a telephone 
installed in his home and thus speak to his neigh- 
bours. There are about 1,500,000 telephones in use 
in Canada. 

A few years ago there was little flying done in 
Canada. To-day aeroplanes are employed to carry 
mails speedily over long journeys, to detect forest 
fires, to carry passengers and freight, and to travel 
to points difficult to reach by land or water routes. 
During the summer of 1930, Major Burwash flew in 
an aeroplane over the route taken by the Franklin 
Expedition. Major Burwash made the journey in 
comfort and in a few days; the Expedition had a 
terrible journey, which lasted for months and ended 
in death. 

Most of the exploration work in the northern 


regions is now done with the aid of the aeroplane. 
The prospectors can tell by the colour of the rock 
beneath whether it is mineral bearing or not. The 
flying machine is also used for map-making. Many 
photographs are taken from the air; later they 
are pieced together like a jig-saw puzzle, and the 
map-maker uses the completed picture as a guide 
for the making of a map. The Forest Service 
employs aviators to take photographs of the forests 
during the autumn. At this time of the year the 
leaves fall from the deciduous trees, and so the 
Forest Service can tell from the photographs 
whether the trees in the forests are deciduous or 
coniferous. 

The use of the aeroplane saves time and money. 
A company wanted to build a power transmission 
line, but before they could do so they had to know 
what kind of land they would be crossing. To gain 
this information by land parties would have occupied 
many months and have cost $100,000; an 
aeroplane company photographed the land from the 
air, and the complete information was gained in a 
few days at a cost of only $2,000. 
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THE PROVINCES OF CANADA. 


Prince Edward Island has an area of 2,184 
square miles and a population of 88,040, 96 per 
cent. of whom are native born. The island contains 
no commercial forests or mining, the chief industries 
being agriculture, fur-farming, fishing, the manu- 
facture of food products, and the tourist traffic. 
Charlottetown (population 12,750) is the capital, 
and also the chief manufacturing centre; it has a 
monopoly of the island trade. Summerside on 
Bedeque Bay is a commercial and manufacturing 
centre. 

Estimatcd wealth of Prince Edward Island, 1928, 
in millions of dollars :—Farm values, 67.5; agricul- 
tural products, 22.2; fisheries, .75; manufactures, 
1.1; trading cstablishments, 4.8; steam railways, 
20.5; urban real property, 13.7. Grand total, ай 
classes of wealth, $152,000,000. 
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Nova Scotia has an area of 21,428 square miles 
and a population of 512,027, of whom 87 per cent. 
are native born. Good harbours and rich breeding 
grounds for fish off the coast make the fishing 
industry important; theré are some 7oo fish 
canneries, many cold storages, and allied industries 
associated with fish products and by-products. The 
province has coal reserves estimated at two billion 
tons, the annual production of six million tons being 
largely produced in Cumberland and Pictou coun- 
ties. Iron, limestone, gold, gypsum, and salt are 
the chief minerals. Forests cover an area of 7,812 
square miles, some 57 per cent. of the timber being 
softwoods. Agriculture is a basic industry; oats, 
barley, and wheat are raised successfully, and 
potatoes are the chief root crop. The Annapolis 
Valley is an extensive orchard where apples of world 
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repute and most varieties of stone fruits are grown 
for export.  Industrially, Nova Scotia is the most 
important of the Maritime Provinces, its iron and 
steel rolling mills being the largest in Canada. 
Shipbuilding, textiles, sugar, refined oil, railway 
cars, boots and shoes, forest and food products are 
leading industries. 

Halifax (population 58,000) is the capital of the 
province; the site of the city was known to the 
Indians as Ukchebookt—"'the largest bay”; to-day 
the harbour provides twenty-three miles of protected 
harbourage, and is a British Naval Station, 
accessible at all hours of the day to the largest sea- 
going steamers. Geographically, Halifax is nearer 
to Liverpool than New York City by 600 miles, 
while the journey from Liverpool to Yokohama via 
Halifax and Vancouver is shorter by 1,400 miles 
than by New York and any American Pacific Port. 
Halifax is important commercially and industrially, 
the principal industries being sugar and oil refining, 
shipbuilding, confectionery, paints, and cordages. 

Sydney (population 22,319) has a good harbour 
and the largest shipping tonnage on the east coast 
of Canada. It is the site of the blast furnaces and 
immense steel industry of the British Empire Steel 


Corporation, and the centre of a great coal-mining 
industry. 

Amherst (population 7,406) is important 
industrially and commercially, its chief products 
being railway cars, engines, machinery, woollen and 
leather goods. Yarmouth (population 7,000), on a 
protected harbour, is an ocean port for traffic to and 
from Boston; it is an industrial and business centre, 
the chief industries being fisheries and the pro- 
duction of fish products and by-products. 

Estimated wealth of Nova Scotia, 1928, in mil- 
lions of dollars:—Agricultural wealth, 175; urban 
real property, 181.3; steam railways, 105.5; forests, 
70; mines 67.3; manufactures, 37; fisheries, 7.3; 
grand total of all classes of wealth, $869,000,000. 
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New Brunswick contains 27,985 square miles and: 
has a coast line of 600 miles; one-fourth of the popu- 
lation of 408,255 are of French descent, and the 
remainder, save for a few hundred Indians, are of 
English descent. The forest reserves are extensive, 
7,500,000 acres of timber lands being owned by the 
Provincial Government and 4,500,000 acres by 
private owners; the annual output of forest pro- 
ducts exceeds $17,000,000 in value. Oats, hay, 
and potatoes are the chief farm crops, and 
dairy products bring in the largest farm revenue. 
Coal, gypsum, copper, and iron ore are the chief 
minerals, the coal reserves being estimated at 151 
million metric tons, but the annual coal output is 
less than 300,000 tons. The province is rich in oil 
shales, and oil and natural gas are produced in, 
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Albert County. Cod, halibut, herring, salmon, and 
mackerel are the chief fish caught in the extensive 
fisheries. Leading industries include sugar-refining, 
cotton mills, leather trades, machinery, and ship- 
building. The water powers are substantial, and 
the hydro-electricity development exceeds 60,000 h.p. 

Saint John (population 47,500), situated on a well 
sheltered, ice-free harbour, has one of the world's 
largest dry docks. The city is an important whole- 
sale distributing and manufacturing centre, the pro- 
ducts of its factories exceeding twenty-nine million 
dollars annually. Its leading industries include 
sugar-refining, pulp-making, cotton mills, апа 
machinery. 

Moncton (population 20,689) is the second largest 
city and an important rail and distributing centre. 
There are many manufacturing industries, the 
annual output being valued at $3,000,000. 

Fredericton (population 8,500) is situated on Saint 
john River; it is the capital, the seat of 
the Government, and the commercial and rail centre 
of the interior. Its leading industries are lumbering 
and leather trades. 

Estimated wealth of New Brunswick, 1928, in 
millions of dollars :—Total agricultural wealth, 174; 
forests, 121; steam railways, 143.6; urban real pro- 
perty, 114; grand total of all classes of wealth, 
$7 79,000,000, 
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Quebec, the largest province of Canada, has an 
area of 703,653 square miles and a population of 
2,869,793, the majority of whom are descendants of 
the original French settlers. The province is rich 
in water powers, there being no less than 185 rivers 
of varying sizes, producing a potential possibility of 
over 13,064,000 h.p.; at the close of 1930, the de- 
velopment exceeded 2,718,300 h.p. Quebec is the 
second province industrially, its industries in point 
of value being vegetable products, wood and paper 
products, textiles and textile products, iron and 
steel products, animal products. The forest re- 
sources are immense, the annual production of the 
forests exceeding $175,000,000. The farms 


of Quebec are noted for their fertility; oats, hay, 
clover, and potatoes are the chief crops. Mixed 
farming is the rule, and dairy farming is expanding 
rapidly. Quebec is the largest producer of creamery 
butter. Asbestos, copper, zinc, gold, and lead are 
mined in many districts, Fishing is confined largely 
to the inland fisheries, Atlantic salmon, cod, halibut, 
and hake being the chief fish caught. 

Montreal, the largest city in Canada, has a popu- 
lation exceeding one million; it is the largest grain 
shipping port in the world, and is inland 1,000 
miles from the Atlantic. А city of splendid build- 
ings, Montreal is a large manufacturing as well as 
an important financial, rail, and commercial centre. 
Its chief industries include flour milling—one mill, 
the largest in the world, has a capacity of 6,000 
barrels per day—sugar-refining, shipbuilding yards, 
railway car construction, and factories producing 
clothing, footwear, tobacco goods, machinery, tools, 
&c. The city is famed for its educational institutions 
and churches. 

Quebec (population 129,103) is a manufacturing 
and commercial centre situated at the confluence of 
the St. Charles with the St. Lawrence. The most 
picturesque town in North America, it is the centre 
of a great lumber and wheat export trade, and pro- 
vides ample accommodation for ocean-going liners 
and cargo vessels. Other important cities are Hull, 
on the Ottawa River, a centre of forest products 
industries; Sherbrook, cotton and wool industries; 
Three Rivers—lumber port, agricultural centre, pulp 
and paper industry; Arvida—aluminium industry. 

Estimated wealth of Quebec, 1928, in millions of 
dollars :— Total agricultural wealth, 1,401; forests, 
604.8; mines, 133.3; central electric stations, 193.5; 
steam railways, 364; urban real property, 2,701.9; 
grand total all classes of wealth, $7,392,000,000. 


Ontario has, from north to south, a length of 
1,075 miles, and from east to west a width of 1,000 
miles; its area 15 407,262 square miles, of which 
41,383 square miles is water area. The population 
numbers 3,426,488. Тһе province stands first 
amongst the provinces in respect to population, 
annual value of manufactured products, total value 
of farm products, value of dairy products, minerals, 
and number of live stock on its farms. 

The principal industries are pulp and paper, auto- 
mobiles, butter and cheese, slaughtering and pack- 
ing, flour and grist mills, castings and forgings, 
electric light and power, lumber. Тһе available 
water power resources exceed 6,940,000 h.p., the 
hvdro-electric development being 2,088,055 Һ.р. 
About 10,000,000 acres are sown to field crops: 
oats, wheat, barley, and maize are grown, but little 
wheat is produced for export. Almost every variety 
of fruit is grown in the Niagara Peninsula; tobacco 
is grown extensively near Lake Erie, flax is pro- 
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duced successfully, dairying and livestock are both 
carried on extensively. The forest reserves cover 
an area of 146,000 square miles, the most valuable 
woods being pulpwood, of which there is an 
estimated available supply of 200,000,000 cords. 
Valuable and extensive fisheries are found in 
Hudson Bay, the Great Lakes, Lake of the Woods, 
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and Lake Nipigon. Practically all the economic 
minerals are found in Ontario, Sudbury being the 
most important world source of nickel: Porcupine 
Camp is the second largest gold producer in the 


world. 
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Abundant transportation facilities, cbeap hvdro- 
-лесикиу, and raw materials have encouraged 
Ontario manufacturing: every class of goods of 
Canadian origin is manufactured in the province. 

Toronto (population 627,582) is the second 
largest city and manufacturing centre in Canada, 
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and it covers an area of thirty-three square miles. 
The harbour is the most important on Lake Ontario, 
and is the point of departure of steamers up and 
down the St. Lawrence system. Both of the trans- 
continental railroads enter the city, rail and water 
facilities combining to make Toronto an excellent 
distribution centre. The Canadian National 
Exhibition, held in Toronto every fall, is the largest 
annual exhibition in the world. 

Ottawa (population 124,988) is the scat of the 
Federal Government. А city of beautiful buildings 
and parks, Ottawa is dominated by the Houses of 
Parlament, a group of three imposing structures 
of the Gothic type unsullied with fictitious 
ornamentations. Other national buildings in the 
city are the "Victoria Memorial Museum, the 
National Gallery of Canada, and the Royal Mint. 
Among the products of Ottawa are lumber, paper, 
matches, cement, and clothing. 

Other important cities are Hamilton—transporta- 
поп and manufacturing centre—iron and steel, 
furniture and clothing industries; London—distribu- 
tion centre—agricultural implements, leather trades, 
and petroleum refining; Kingston—tourist centre— 
locomotive and rolling stock; Brantford—agricul- 
tural centre—farm implements; Peterborough— 
transportation, fruit and manufacturing centre; 
Fort William and Port Arthur—grain transporta- 
tion centres; Oshawa and Windsor—automobile 
industry ; Sudbury—metallurgical centre. 

Estimated wealth of Ontario, 1928, in millions of 
dollars :— Total agricultural wealth, 2,278; mines, 
325; forests, 325; hydro-electricity, 207; urban 
real property, 2,914; steam railways, 806. Grand 
total, all classes of wealth, $9,892,000,000. 


Manitoba is larger than Germany, Holland, 
Belgium, and Switzerland combined, having an area 
of 251,832 square miles. Agriculture is the basic 
industry, Manitoba wheat having an international 
fame. Mixed farming increases annually, while live- 
stock and dairying are expanding. Although in its 
youth from a manufacturing standpoint, abundant 
cheap hydro-electricity is assisting the growth 
of manufacturing industries. Lakes Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, and South Indian are now centres of 
commercial fishing. In the north Manitoba has a 
seaport in Churchill on Hudson Bay. The pro- 
vince has extensive mineral resources, which are 
slowly being developed—copper, near the Pas, and 
gold in the Herb and Rice Lake districts. There 
are vast forests stretching from north of Lake 
Winnipeg to Hudson Bay. The province takes its 
name from Lake Manitoba, Manitoba being a Cree 
Indian word meaning  ''strait of the Manito” 
(spirit). 

Winnipeg (population 217,587), the capital of the 
province, is a hub from which railroads radiate to 
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different parts of Canada and the United States, 
the largest grain market in the world, and the most 
important financial, distributing, and manufactur- 
ing centre in Western Canada. The name 
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Winnipeg is formed from the Cree words ''Win''— 
muddy, and ‘‘Nippee’’—water. 

Brandon, a rail and manufacturing centre, is the 
second city of importance, the leading industries 
being flour milling, machine shops, and grain- 
handling. The Pas is an important aviation centre. 
Portage la Prairie is a wheat and rail centre. 

Estimated wealth of Manitoba, 1928, in millions 
of dollars :—Total agricultural wealth, 722.9; mines, 
15.7; forests, 40.8; central electric stations, 24; 
urban real property, 465. Grand total, all classes of 
wealth, $1,956,000,000. 


Saskatchewan, twice as large as the United 
Kingdom, has an area of 251,700 square miles and 
a population of 928,281. It is the greatest producer 
of wheat among the provinces, and in total 
agricultural wealth is second only to Ontario. 
Cattle breeding and dairy farming are extending 
rapidly, and sheep ranches are numerous. Although 
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one-half of the province is forested, fires have re- 
duced the actual forest area to some 50,000 square 
miles. The coal reserves of Saskatchewan are 
estimated at six billion metric tons, the annual 
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production of the mines REDE about 500,000 tons. 
The value of the railroad to the farmer is shown 
in the fact that there are about 7,000 miles of rail. 
Flour milling and dairying are the chief manu- 
facturing industries. 

Regina (population 53,034) is the chief rail, com- 
mercial, and distribution centre of the Middle West, 
and the capital of the province. Its industries 
include flour mills, wood product factories, machine 
shops, and food products factories. 

Moose Jaw is the centre for the wheat belt and 
also the centre of a mixed farming and dairying 
industry. Food products, lumbering, and machine 
shops are the chief activities. 

Saskatoon (population 43,025) is a rail and educa- 
tional centre : it is also a distributing centre serving 
an area of 47,000 square miles. The chief industries 
are food production, metal, and wood working. 

Prince Albert is the centre of a mixed farming 
and dairying region. 


` 
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Estimated wealth of Saskatchewan, 1928, in 
millions of dollars:—Total agricultural wealth, 
1,823; fisheries, 83.6; central electric stations, 6; 
steam railways, 560; urban real property, 230. 
Grand total, all classes of wealth, $3,075,000,000. 
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Alberta, 255,285 square miles in area, has а 
population of 727,497. ОГ 97,000,000 acres of 
possible farm land only 20 per cent. is occupied: 
wheat is the main crop, with oats a close rival. An 
abundant growth of wild grasses makes dairying 
inexpensive and ranching lucrative. Mixed farming 
includes much beef raising. The coal reserves of the 
province are estimated at r,070 million metric tons, 
and Alberta leads all the provinces in quantity pro- 
duction of coal. There are over 80,000 square miles 
of oil-bearing lands, and Alberta is the leading 
Canadian: producer of crude petroleum and natural 
gas. Abundant hydro reserves have assisted the 
rapid development of industries manufacturing food 
products; forest products, abattoirs, and leather 
trades are other important activities. About one- 
third of the province is forested, there being 
30 billion cubic feet of merchantable timber. The 
2,360 square miles of water area are well stocked 


with whitefish, pickerel, pike, and trout, most of 
the catch being consumed locally. 

Edmonton (population 78,829), the capital, is an 

important rail, commercial, and industrial centre. 
The chief industries are meat packing, butter 
making, and food production. The city is built 
upon seams of coal, there being thirty coal mines 
in the city and vicinity. 
- Calgary (population 83,362) is the principal 
business centre of Alberta ; its chief industries centre 
round food products, leather goods, and structural 
materials. Medicine Hat, midway between Van- 
couver and Winnipeg, is a rail centre, and one of 
the greatest flour milling centres in the British 
Empire. 

Estimated wealth of Alberta, 1928, in millions 
of dollars :—Total agricultural wealth, 1,143; mines, 
118; forests, 126; steam railways, 393.9; urban 
real property, 239.5. Grand total, all classes of 
wealth, $2,349,000,000. 
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British. Columbia has an area of 355,855 square 
miles and a population of 689,210. Lumbering is 
the most important industry, the chief species of 
trees being Douglas fir, Engelmann spruce, red 
cedar, hemlock, pines, and fir; the value of the 
forest production in 1928 was $50,599,931. There 
are over three hundred saw mills; pulp and paper 
are manufactured, but there is room for greater 
development. Compared with the Prairie Pro- 
vinces, British Columbia has a small grain рго- 
duction, and mixed farming is the rule. Extensive 
orchards are found in the Kootenay and Okanagan 
valleys and the Fraser River delta: ranching is 
prominent in the lands near the Fraser River. The 
very fertile Peace River block is noted for its large 
grain -and root crops. The province is rich in 
minerals, the chief producing areas being Nanaimo, 
coal; Howe Sound, copper; Kootenay district, 
silver, lead, zinc; Crow’s Nest, coal; Portland Canal, 
copper, gold, silver; Atlin, silver, lead, gold. The 
largest metallurgical plant in the world is situate 
at Trail, B.C. | 
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The Pacific fisheries are extensive, salmon and 
halibut being the most important fish. Large 
salmon canneries are located at New Westminster, 
Bella Coola, and Prince Rupert. British Columbia 
has the second largest volume of shipping іп 
Canada. The leading industries are lumbering, 
canning, shipbuilding, food production, and leather 
trades. 

Vancouver (population 245,307) is the commercial 
centre and chief seaport of the province. Situated 
on a splendid harbour, it is the natural gateway for 
Canadian trade with Australasia and the Orient. 
The principal manufactured products are lumber, 
sugar, canned salmon, and clothing. There are 
over т,ооо factories and industrial concerns in the 
city. The port has rapidly grown in importance as 
a grain-handling centre. 

Victoria (population 38,441), on Vancouver Island, 
is the capital of the province; it has three exten- 
sive harbours, and is a port of call for ocean liners. 
There are over three hundred manufacturing 
industries in the city, the leading products being 
ships, brass goods, biscuits, canned fish, cereal 
foods, paint, and lumber. 

Prince Rupert (population 6,500) is an important 
world-route port, and the most important port on 
the Pacific coast in connection with the halibut 
fisheries; about 20,000,000 pounds of halibut and 
cod are landed at the docks annually. The port 
is also an outlet for the lumber and mining 
industries of the interior, and is important as a 
grain-handling centre. 

New Westminster is an industrial, shipping, and 
canning centre, with activities similar to those of 
Vancouver. Nanaimo is the centre of a coal-mining 
industry and of the herring fisheries; it is sur- 
rounded with orchards and mixed farms. Stewart 
is a port serving the northern mining districts. 
Nelson is the centre of a lumbering and fruit- 
growing district, while Anvox and Rossland are 
important mining centres. 

Estimated wealth of British Columbia, 1928, in 
millions of doliars:—Total agricultural wealth, 
244.8; mines, 159; forests, 494; steam railways, 
302; urban real property, 722. Grand total, all 
classes of wealth, 82,547,000,000. 


The Yukon Territory has an area of 207,076 
square miles and a population of 4,213. The 
Klondvke is known chiefly for its gold production, 
but silver and copper are mined at Keno Hill and 
Mayo. Coal reserves are estimated at six billion 
tons, but they are barelv exploited, light, power, 
and heat being obtained from native timber, hvdro- 
power, and imported oil. There is a good forest 
growth, saw timber being found in the Klondvke 
valley; most of the timber is used for fuel and 
mining purposes. About 30,000 acres are avail- 
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able for farming, the soil being very fertile, and 
the growth of vegetation very rapid. Grain and 
root crops, all for local consumption, are raised 
successfully in the south. There are few dairy 
farms. The bulk of the hydro-electricity developed 
is employed at the mines. 
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Dawson, the capital, is a distribution centre 
united by rail to Bonanza, a mining centre twelve 
miles distant. Whitehorse is the centre of the 
copper mining industry, and Mayo is the centre of 
the silver mining industrv. | 

Estimated wealth of the Yukon Territory, 1928, 
in millions of dollars :— Mines, 12.7; fisheries, .013; 
central electric stations, .7; steam railways, 4.3. 
Grand total, all classes of wealth, $19,000,000. 


Tke North-West Territories, 1,309,682 square 
miles in extent, are uninhabited over great areas, 
and the total population is only 7,133. Тһе 
district is sometimes alluded to as the ‘‘Barren 
Lands,’’ but the title is ill-suited. Spruce and larch 
are of importance in the south, but even in the far 
north there are stunted trees and bushes of 
xerophytic character, and an amazing variety of 
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herbs, flowers, and grasses. Again, the Territories 
are a home for fur-bearing animals, from rabbits 
to fox, wolves, bears, and caribou; the district is 
a vast reservoir of fur resources. Oil, copper, lead, 
and zinc have been discovered in commercial 
quantities, and іп some cases аге being 
exploited. The aeroplane is an important factor in 
transportation and exploration, and the caterpillar 
tractor is used for hauling freight. 


NATIONAL PARKS OF CANADA. 


Large areas of land have been set aside in various 
parts of the Dominion as national parks. They 
cover a combined area of more than 12,000 square 
miles, or a little more than one-half the total area of 
Wales, and all are maintained as wild life sanc- 
tuaries. Within these parks no traps may be set, 
no guns may be fired; all wild animals live as free 
from danger as they did before the advent of man. 
In fact, they are more secure from danger because 
many of thcir enemies, such as wolves and coyotes, 
are being exterminated by the wardens. 

The results of the protective policy are very pro- 
nounced. Buffalo, beaver, bighorn sheep, and 
goats, which within recent years were almost at 
the point of extermination, have in the parks in- 
creased steadily in numbers, while deer have come to 
be so tame that they roam through the streets of 
Banff looking for tit-bits at the hands of the resi- 
dents. Within the parks the animals have no fear 
of man ; hundreds of tourists visit the parks annually 
to sce the wild life. 


RECREATIONAL RESOURCES. 


About $300,000,000 is spent in Canada Бу 
tourists annually. The bulk of the visitors come 
from the United States, but the tourist traffic 
from Europe has of late years tended to increase. 

Few countries of the world can offer attractions 
so extensive and diversified as can Canada. There 
are many thousands of spots, each of which could 
truthfullv be called an angler's paradise; there are 
over 180,000 square miles of river and lake area 
for boating, canoeing, and swimming; for the 
hunter there is game ranging from the giant bull 
moose to the humble ''Wah-wah," or Canada 
goose. The lover of beauty and the photographer 
will find much about which to rave in the beautiful 
landscapes of Nova Scotia, the old-world charm of 
Acadia, Quebec City, and St. Anne de Beaupres, 
the wildness of Northern Ontario, the wide sweeping 
plains of the west, and the grandeur of the 
towering monarchs of the Rockies, the Switzerland 
of the British Empire. For the fisherman there are 
salmon, ouaniche, maskinoge, trout, bass, and 
other fish; for the sick a speedy cure to health, 
and for the well opportunity to add to their health. 


From a, recreational standpoint, Canada is a vast 
Aladdin's Cave—one asks of the genie and the 
boon desired is produced. | 


REFERENCE WORKS ON CANADA. 
Economic. 


Canapa YEAR-Book, THE. Annual Economic and 
Statistical Review of Canada, and the leading 
authority. (Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, and 
available for reference at Government offices 
and leading libraries.) 


History. 


CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND. Vol. 6, Cambridge 
History of the British Empire. Accurate and 
impartial, very interesting; the best history 
available, and one not likely to be improved 
upon for years to come. (Macmillan and Co., 
Toronto.) 


LA VILLE DE QUEBEC SOUS LE REGIME FRANCAIS: 
by P. G. Roy. (L'Eclaireur, Beauceville, P. 
Que.) 


THE Risk AND Fatt ОЕ New France: by Prof. 
С. M. Wrong. А brilliant book, combining 
literary grace with historical accuracy. 


Ceography. 
CANADA YEAR-Book, THE. 


MODERN Canapa: by Harper Cory. An economic 
geography covering all the material aspects 
of the Dominion. (Heinemann, London.) 


THE MARITIME PROVINCES, QUEBEC, ONTARIO? 
issued by the National Development Bureau, 
Ottawa. | Economic, descriptive, and gceo- 


graphical handbooks. 


The Arts in Canada. 

YEAR-BOOK OF THE ARTS IN Canapa: edited by 
Bertram Brooker. (Macmillan, Toronto.) 
Les LETTRES, LES SCIENCES, ET LES ARTS AU 
САХАРА: by Antoine Roy. (Jouve et Cie, 

Paris.) 


Wild Life. 

THe Fur Trape IN САХАРА : by Н. A. Innis. (Yale 
University Press.) 

MEN OF THE LAsT FRONTIER: by Grey Owl. An 
epic produced by a member of the Apache tribe. 
(Country Life, London.) 


Education. 


ANNUAL SURVEY OF 
Statistics, Ottawa.) 


EpucaTion. (Bureau of 
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FROM THE NEWS. 


А Family Post. 


A record of three generations in the head master- 
ship of a London school is created by the announce- 
ment that Mr. J. E. Taylor, Classical Sixth Form 
Master of Tonbridge School, has been appointed to 
the head mastership of Sir Walter St. John's School, 
Battersea. 

The position of head master has already been 
held by Mr. Taylor's family for fifty-nine years. 

He will succeed his father, who, in turn, was 
appointed when his own father retired from the 
post. His father, Dr. J. G. Tavlor, who retires next 
month, has been head master for twenty-five years, 
while his grandfather, Mr. William Tavlor, held the 
position for thirty-four years. 


The Education of Genius. 

In a recently published book, entitled ‘‘Triumphant 
Immortals,” there is a concise account of the lives of 
twenty-nine greatest figures in English literature. 
Of our twenty-nine immortals, eleven received no 
university education. Of the rest, eleven went to 
Cambridge, three to Trinity College, Dublin, and 
two to Edinburgh. 

Oxford can claim only two, and one of these 
(Shelley) she expelled. 

The public schools can claim an even smaller 
share in the production of genius. 

Only ten of the “immortals”? were educated at 
public schools. The London schools, St. Paul's, 
Westminster, Christ's Hospital, and Charterhouse 
nurtured seven of them. Eton had Gray and Shelley. 
Byron was a Harrovian. 


A Scottish Problem. 


Speaking at the Clydebank Congress of the 
Educational Institute of Scotland, Mr. John Harvey 
said that over one million of the population of 
Scotland are permanently dull or feeble-minded. He 
quoted the results of qualifying examinations in 
his own school, where 70 out of 300 pupils gained 
75 per cent. or more of the marks, while 77 gained 
under 50 рег cent. He said that in Dumbartonshire 
intelligence tests of 300 children at ten years of age 
showed that 47 were dull and 32 were border-line 
cases of deficiency. The worst cases were those of 
children of the very poor. 


Shakespeare Explained. 

In a paper on English, set in the examination for 
minor scholarships under the West Riding Educa- 
tion Committee, the candidates were asked to 
explain the words of Polonius :—‘‘Give every тап 
thine ear, but few thy voice." The report says that 
the use of the word ‘‘thine’’ apparently led many of 
the candidates to assume that it had some connec- 
чоп with the Deity. This produced such unexpected 


interpretations as ‘‘God has given everyone His ear, 
but very few His voice, because then there would be 
a lot of gods, and it only needs one.” 

Another large group of candidates interpreted the 
words quite literally: ‘‘You can give away your 
ears because you can cut them off, but vou cant 
get hold of your voice.’’ “Пе every man have thy 
good ear, but do not give them thy voice, because 
it might contain bad language.'' Another interpreta- 
tion was, ''Give every man a hit on the ear, bu! 
give a few a good talking 10.” 


The Good Old Days. 

From “The Times," Monday, January 2, 1832. 

Mr. Oastler, one of the speakers at meetings 
held last Monday and Tuesday, at Huddershelc 
and Bradheld, to petition Parliament to restrict the 
hours of labour for children in mills and factories, 
drew an afflicting picture of the sufferings of the 
little victims :—''Take then a little captive, and | 
will not picture ‘fiction’ to you, but I will tell vou 
what I have seen. Take a little female captive six 
years old; she shall rise from her bed at four o'clock 
in the morning of a cold winter's day; but before 
that she wakes, perhaps half a dozen times, and 
says, ‘Father, is it time? Father, is it time?’ And 
at last, when she gets up, she fecls about in the 
dark for her clothes, and puts her little bits of rags 
upon her weary limbs—weary with the last дау $ 
work; she trudges onward through rain and snow 
to the mill, perhaps two miles, or at least one mile; 
and there for thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, sixteen, 
seventcen, or even eighteen hours is she obliged to 
work with only thirty minutes’ interval. The girl Гат 
speaking of died, but she dragged on that dreadful 
existence for several vears. This is not an isolated 
case. I wish it were.” 


A Change of Title. 

From the beginning of 1932 the title of the Asso- 
ciated Board of the Roval Academy of Music 
and the Royal College of Music is changed 
to The Associated Board of the Royal Schools 
of Music, London. The change has been made 
because it 1s felt that the new title will show more 
clearly the distinctive status of the work which 
the Board has been carrying out for so many years 
in conducting Local Examinations in Mase. 


The Last Straw. 


According to a councillor at a meeting of the 
Glamorgan Agriculture Committee, some of the 
prisoners at Cardiff Gaol went to the governor, after 
a series of lectures had been held there, and pro 
tested on the ground that the lectures were not 
included in their sentences. 
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MODERN SCHOOLING 


TEACHERS IN SOVIET RUSSIA. 
A Schedule of Qualifications. 


During Conference Week in London there was 
held in the Hall of the University Union an Exhibi- 
поп covering the educational aims of the Soviet 
Union. In one respect the display was disappoint- 
ing, as there were few examples of work done in 
Russian schools. Оп the other hand there was ап 
ample supply of rhetorical material setting forth the 
aims of the U.S.S.R. 


The following statement of the attributes desired 
in teachers may be interesting to our readers :— 


I. Social Qualities. 


The new teacher must :— 

(a) be well acquainted with the teachings of 
Marx and Lenin, and the activities of 
the Communist Party ; 

(b) have a wide range of information; 

(c) have skilful hands; 

(d) have experience in wide social work; 

(e) be full of enthusiasm for the construction 
of Socialism ; 

(f) be conscientious; 

(g) be a fighter and a builder of new life. 


II. Pedagogical Qualities. 

(1) The teacher must have knowledge of children, 
of their interests, life, experiences, physical ability, 
and extent of training. 


(2) The teacher must know how to approach 
children. That is, he must :— 

(a) be their comrade; 

(b) be able to explain every project, command, 
and task; 

(c) be able to gain their respect; 

(d) be an example to the children; 

(e) let the whole of his activity in and out of 
school be accessible to the children; 

(f) organise work so as to get the children 
to work in harmony with his views; 

(g) lead an organised struggle against the 
remains of slavish education in school 
and everyday life (punishments, 
threats, rewards, &c.); 

(h) arouse deep emotions in the children. 


(3) The teacher must master the art of teaching. 
That is, he must :— 

(a) know the subject to be taught; 

(b) influence the children; 

(с) make understanding easier, accelerate 
memorising, make learning as effec- 
tive and easy as possible; 

(d) interest the children; 

(e) give impulse to thoughts; 

(f) arrest attention; 

(g) strike imagination; 

(h) give right illustrations; 

(i) help the children in dynamically mastering 
a subject; 

(j) help them to organise their work; 

(k) connect each branch of study with useful 
social work; 

(l) organise work on a given plan; 

(m) keep account of work; 


(n) make the children acquire 
knowledge every day. 


some new: 


(4) The teacher must be able to organise school 
régime. That is, he must organise combined work 
so that no moment will be lost, that all will be 
drawn into the work, will divide the work amongst 
themselves, and will unanimously attain the ends. 
set before them. 

It will be gathered from the foregoing schedule 
of attributes that teachers in the new Russia аге. 
expected to reach a dizzy height of professional 
competence. It is not recorded that they are. 
trained at Archangel, though the name of that town 
suggests an appropriate site for a seminary of 
super-pedagogues. | 

Jesting apart, the Russian experiment is ex- 
tremely interesting as marking a determined effort 
to wipe out illiteracy in all classes of the community 
and to infuse еуегу citizen with a full understand- 
ing of the new order. In particular it is significant 
to find that the Soviet Republics are already 
furnished with an almost complete equipment of 
technical schools, working in close connection with 
factories and collective farms. There can be no. 
doubt that Russia will become an industrial State 
to be reckoned with, whatever may be the ultimate 
fate of her experiment in the political field. It is. 
folly to ignore the work now being accomplished.. 
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THE TEACHING OF LITERATURE: SOME SUGGESTIONS. 


The possession of a matriculation certificate is no 
guarantee that its owner can either write a correct 
English sentence or say what he means by 
literature. I have been forced to this conclusion by 
evidence consistently supplied by eighty students 
drawn from good secondary schools all over the 
country. It is quite evident that the examination 


system is such that their several English teachers ' 


were able to take the examination for them by 
proxy. Left alone as undergraduates, they are in 


deep distress, It is true that modern pupils have 
escaped from a world where literature was treated 
as a hunting ground for linguistic curiosities, but 
they are now in the wilderness waiting for guidance 
much more simple and direct than that offered by 
most books of criticism. 

But before they can talk about literature at all, 
there is a greater difficulty to overcome. First 
things must come first. A student has no business 
to play the sedulous ape and write about the 
*'restricted world of Jane “Аизип”” if he can't spell 
her name, ог to discuss the ‘‘principals of 
literary criticism," or to fail time and again 
to make the verb agree with its subject. In the 
modern hurry to make pupils read, the slow process 
of teaching them to write is irksome. And it is 
fashionable to despise any educational method likely 
to cause pain. Yet to neglect the systematic teach- 
ing of composition and grammar is to undermine 
the very foundations on which literature is built. 

It is fashionable to suppose that contact with 
good books promotes good writing. Yet no one 
can write well by reading alone. Carefully arranged 
exercises are as necessary in composition as in 
physical training, and I found in Lancashire that 
the best results came from boys with whom I had 
used a manual of English for foreign students, 
which was thorough in so far as it assumed nothing. 

A scheme equally thorough and exact should be 
applied in the teaching of literature, and especially 
of poetry. There are many ways of making quite 
clear to boys of fifteen the fact that a good poem 
is the best possible record of the poet's feelings 
about something. If only they had some such care- 
fully apprehended definition to which to refer, they 
would know how to ask themselves the right ques- 
tions about a particular poem. To bring home to 
them vividly the force of my definition, I have 
found two methods especially useful. One helps to 
explain the poem as a whole; the other deals with 
the value of particular words. In both, prose 15 
brought to the help of poetry. | 

It is fairly easy to find a prosc passage about the 
same subject as the poem. If some sentence from a 


А 


chosen words ‘‘spume,’’ ‘‘whetted,’’ and 


report such as “Тһе agricultural labourer often 
works ten hours а day’’ is compared with ‘‘The 
ploughman homewards plods his усагу мау,” the 
difference between the voice of reason and emotion, 
between scientific prose and poetry is at once ap- 
parent. Many more examples will show how poetrv 
describes feelings and makes pictures. The account 
of Charles I's execution in the history text-book can 
be read side by side with Andrew Marvell's memor- 
able lines; extracts from a history of the Great 
War will enhance the reality of Ше experiences 
described in the war poems like those of the Kings 
Treasuries Anthology. Тһе point of Wordsworth's 
nature poetry can be brought out by comparison 
with a guide-book to the Lake District. Much 
entertainment might be derived from a carefullv 
arranged comparison of the regulations of the 
R.S.P.C.A. with Ralph Hodgson’s ‘‘Stupidity 
Street," of an anti-prohibition speech with G. K. 
Chesterton’s famous satire, of an Empire Free-Trade 
speech with the poetry of Kipling. In this way the 
nature of poetry as a record of a valuable emotion 
may be clearly grasped. 

Proof that the words of a good poem are the best 
words can always be shown by trying to substitute 
for any one word a synonym. The hackneyed poem 
“беа Fever'" wil serve as a ready illustration. 
When in the line 

“Апа the flung spray and the blown spume and 

the sea-gulls crying,” 
the word ‘‘spume’’ was replaced by ''foam," the 
pupils were quick to point out the necessity of the 
“вр” sound and the way Ше “и” vowel sound 
anticipates the cry of the gulls. The word “‘whetted”’ 
in the line 

“To the gull’s way the whale’s way where the 

wind’s like a whetted knife,” 

was replaced by ''sharpened.' Here again is illus- 
trated the value of alliteration and the sharp vowcl 
sound, and it was further pointed out that the word 
had an association of moisture which was necessary 
to the context. Finally, in the last line but one, 
“yarn” was replaced by ‘‘tale,’’ thereby illustrating 
the value of the sound and sense of the nautical 
term, It was noticed how very similar the three 
“yarn” 
were in their shrill sound, and how very remote they 
were from the three substituted words ‘‘foam,”’ 
“sharpened,” and ‘‘tale’’—all heavy and unsuited 
to the theme. | 

By these and simifar methods the pupils can be 
given a right conception of poetry, and forgetting 
the generalities of critics, whom they read without 
understanding, can learn what to look for in poems 
as difficult as the odes of Keats. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN. MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING. 
Ву Е. C. GuBBIN. 


. Many years ago, when I had barely commenced 
my teaching career, the school to which I had 
recently been appointed French master was sub- 
jected to a full-dress inspection by the Board of 
Education. 

Needless to say, for weeks beforehand we had 
awaited with some anxiety the advent of our visitors, 
the terrors of whose descent—fostered by the stray 
remarks of the older members of the staff—became 
every day more formidable as the time approached. 
The actual inspection, however, proved, so far as 
I was concerned, rather pleasant, not because my 
department was above criticism, but because I was 
brought into contact with a kindly man who devoted 
much of his time, not to criticism, but to encourage- 
ment, and who, moreover, allowed me to dip freely 
into the depths of his own great experience. Above 
all, he impressed on me the value of experiment— 
valuable advice at a time when I was in great 
danger of allowing myself to fall a victim to stereo- 
typed, if fool-proof, methods. 

Naturally enough perhaps for one who had been 
brought up in the classical tradition, my notions at 
that time with regard to the teaching of a modern 
language would have been regarded with full 
approval by any of the great head masters of the 
past. I worked steadily through the various rules 
of grammar, and, though both bored and boring, 1 
satisfied myself that I was being thorough, and that 
though my pupils might not feel wildly excited at 
the thought that ''the pen of my aunt was under 
the зае,” yet I impressed оп them (with doubtful 
success) that by tackling cheerfully unpleasant or 
boring tasks they were helping to mould their 


character. Moreover, I really believed this to be 
true. My friend the inspector, however, summed 
up this method in two words—‘‘too slow’’—and he 
was right. 


Naturally enough in a young män, suddenly con- 
vinced that he is on the wrong track, I swung round 
in another direction, and attempted to substitute the 
principles of the direct method .place of those 
deemed obsolescent. що 

I need not go deeply into my experiences, but 
after an extended trial I abandoned the direct 
method, principally for these essentially practical 
reasons. 

First, it is harder to maintain order when there 
is much oral work to be done in a foreign tongue, 
and consequently only real disciplinarians (and they 
are scarce) should attempt this method. 

Secondly—again a question of staffing—it is very 
difficult to secure masters with experience of, or real 
enthusiasm for, this method. 


Thirdly, it is very exhausting from the teacher's 
point of view. 

Lastly, 1 do not believe that the ground is so 
thoroughly covered, and that, although a good 
vocabulary is quickly acquired, Ше grammar—that 
15 to say the technique of the language—is 
undoubtedly neglected. 

In short, an extended trial led me to believe that, 
without a highly trained, fully qualified, and experi- 
enced staff—an ideal almost impossible of апаш- 
ment—this method was superficial in its results. 

Convinced now that technical mastery of the 
language in the early stages was an essential condi- 
tion to ultimate success, and faced with the un- 
doubted fact that, until the teaching of modern 
languages is taken seriously, much leeway has to 
be made up with the bored products of inefficient 
teaching, I was fortunate enough to be brought 
into contact with a set of text-books written by two 
teachers of experience, and which seem to combine 
the best features of the two systems. 

Grammar is still taught by means of sentences, 


but these are readable, and deal with matters of 


everyday experience, while each exercise offers 
abundant scope for oral work, which can still further 
be supplemented by means of a set of excellent wall 
pictures. In addition, I have found that French 
verbs lose nearly all their terrors when presented to 
the pupil by méans of the excellent system intro- 
duced by Miss D. J. Falcy.* i 

The combination of sentences, translation, oral 
work, and the ‘systematic exploration of the 
accidence is thoroughly effective during the early 
stages with boys who possess some literary ability, 
but where careful grading is impossible—and it is 
never really satisfactorily carried out—the very 
enthusiasm with which the more intelligent bovs 
grasp the subject has the unfortunate effect of acting 
as a damper on those boys whose gifts lie in other 
directions. Discouragement in the early stages must 
be avoided at all costs, because it very quickly 
degenerates into a state of mind closely resembling 
laziness. To strike a happy mean between the 
clever and the slower boys is exceedingly dificult, 
for either the first group are not working to capacity, 
and consequently are encouraged to idle, or the 
second group are easily left behind and, unable to 
follow the work of the class, are discouraged. 

This diffculty gave me a great deal of trouble for 
some considerable time, for although I attempted to 
follow the general plan of suiting the rapidity of 
advance to the capacity of what is loosely defined 
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as "the average boy,’’ I found in practice that this 
singular specimen was rather difficult to isolate, and 
even when identified, the attempt to accommodate 
myself to him proved to be rather a poor com- 
promise. The cleverer were not fully occupied, the 
slower were still too frequently out of their depth. 

At length it occurred to me that something might 
be done by regrading the forms, not on arbitrary 
lines, but in such a way that the more intelligent 
might devote some of their surplus ability to the 
assistance of their slower companions. To this end 
I introduced a team-system, and perhaps my experi- 
ences may be of interest to others who are engaged 
in teaching a language to beginners and younger 
pupils. 

To begin with, I selected from my form of twenty- 
five pupils, five who were to be captains of teams. 
These five I chose, on the first occasion, on account 
of their proficiency ; on subsequent occasions I left 
the choice of captains to the free vote of the class. 
These captains were to choose their men from 
among the rest of the class. Each captain was 
armed with a mark book, and though marks were 
still awarded to individual members of the class, the 
actual marks recorded in my own mark-book were 
the team-averages supplied from time to time by the 
individual captains. At half-term the team with the 
highest aggregate of average marks received an 
hour off; then fresh captains and teams were picked 
for the second half-term. Each team was required 
to give me the average mark for a given piece of 
work rather than the aggregate of marks because, 
by this means, we overcame the difficultv of the 
possible temporary absence from school of one or 
more members of a team. 

This system has one great merit—it is exceed- 
ingly popular with the vast majoritv of the class— 
and now that it has passed bevond the purelv experi- 
mental stage it is possible to form some estimate 
of its value as an aid to teaching. 

In the first place, it is very evident that, when the 
class is drawn up so as to facilitate the choosing of 
teams bv the captains, there is keen competition to 
be picked among the first, and no one is anxious to 
be the last one selected. This provides the naturally 
indolent with a verv effective stimulus to work; 
indeed, this term I had an illustration. of how 
effective this stimulus may be. During last term the 
work of the individual I have in mind was so in- 
different that everv captain was anxious to escape 
being burdened with him. This term I was surprised 
to find that the work of this boy had greatly 
improved, and I found on inquiry that he had been 
quietly working through the holidavs. Now he has 
no difficulty in securing early selection, and will no 
doubt soon be in the running for a captaincv. 

Secondly, the more able boys have a direct interest 
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in assisting the less able members of a team, who, in 
turn, take greater interest in their work when thev 
feel that increased effort earns not merely the appro- 
bation of a master but the much more highly-valued 
plaudits of their fellows. 

Thirdly, French grammar ceases to be ап 
apparently aimless repetition of rules and difficulties, 
and becomes a very definite means to a much desired 
end. 

Lastly, the competitive spirit, strong in small boys, 
while not suppressed, is diverted into channels where 
it can do useful work. The members of the class are 
encouraged to feel that they are not merely inde- 
pendent individuals, each striving for individual 
success, but, on the contrary, an aggregation of 
individuals whose success will depend not on the 
individual brilliancy of one or two, as is so common 
in field sports, but on the effective co-operation of 
the whole group. 

This system makes no pretensions to perfection, 
but in practice it has largely eliminated the purely 
mark-hunter and the so-called ‘‘backward’’ boy, and 
it has made the acquirement of a knowledge of 
French grammar quite a popular occupation. 


Associated Board Results. 

The Associated Board of the Roval Schools of 
Music, London (The Royal Academy of Music and 
The Royal College of Music), for Local Examina- 
tions in Music (formerly The Associated Board, 
R.A.M. and R.C.M.).—Awards of Medals. The 
following candidates gained the Gold and Silver 
Medals offered by the Board for the highest and 
second highest honours marks respectively, in the 
Final, Advanced, and Intermediate Grades of the 
Local Centre Examinations in November-December 
last, the competition being open to all candidates 
in the British Isles. Епа! Grade Gold Medal: 
George H. Brough, Boston Centre (Pianoforte). 
Final Grade Silver Medal: Marjorie E. Helyer, 
Bournemouth Centre (Pianoforte), and Kathleen E. 
Sturdy, London Centre (Violin). (These two candi- 
dates gained an equal number of marks.) 
Advanced Grade Gold Medal: Marjorie Reed, 
Kendal Centre (Pianoforte). Advanced Grade Silver 
Medal: Joan K. Barker, Hastings Centre (Piano- 
forte). Intermediate Grade Gold Medal: Doris E. 
Pilcher, Newport (I.W.) Centre (Pianoforte), and 
Alice Stickells, Manchester Centre (Pianoforte). 
(These two candidates gained an equal number of 
marks.) Intermediate Grade Silver Medal: Richard 
C. Parr, London Centre (Pianoforte). 
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LITERARY 


BOOKS AND THE MAN. 


Mr. Fred Richards and Persia. 

Mr. Fred Richards, R.E., the well known etcher, 
of whose work we have had the privilege of publish- 
ing examples in former years, has recently spent a 
considerable period in the Middle East, where he 
recorded his impressions, not merely in a series of 
-admirable drawings and etchings, but also in the 
form of material for a travel book. This has recently 
been published by Mr. Jonathan Cape under the title 
“А Persian Journey : Being an Etcher's Impressions 
of the Middle East." The price is 155. net, and I 
marvel that a volume so handsome and containing 
forty-eight full-page drawings excellently reproduced 
should be so inexpensive. Of the drawings them- 
selves it is enough to say that they are all distin- 
guished by the skill in selection and deftness of 
portrayal that we have learned to associate with the 
work of the artist. I surmise, too, that in the scenes 
which he depicts he found a special quality of appeal. 
This applies especially to the sketches of scenes and 
buildings in eastern cities. From these one gathers 
an impression of clear skies and sharply defined 
outlines of mosques and of minarets. 

Supplementing the pictures are some two score 
chapters giving vivid records of incidents of travel 
as seen through the eye of an artist, together with 
manv interesting facts culled from the history of 
Persia. Mr. Richards has a happy knack of writing 
as though we were by his side during the journev, 
‘and he interprets for us in most skilful fashion the 
things which he takes us to see. I commend his book 
to mv readers, knowing that thev will find in it a 
wealth of interest and artistic satisfaction. 

SELIM MILEs. 


REVIEWS. 
Yet Another! 


Үосхс ENGLisH: The Story of a Schoolboy: by A. 
Scott Daniell. (7s. 6d. Cape.) 


Before dealing with Mr. Scott Daniell’s book let 
‘me confess that I have no great love for stories of 
school life. To say the truth, I think it would be 
no great loss if go per cent. of these stories had 
never been written, and the remaining то per cent. 
might well be reserved for the delectation of ‘‘old 
boys," by which I mean men of middle age. When 
а schoolboy is old enough to rcad stories of this 
kind, he is old enough to read something better. 

Let me hasten to add that I am fully aware this 
view is not widely shared, for these stories are to 
‘be found in most school libraries and are, I believe, 
popular with both boys and girls. 

The public-school boy of fiction, like the stage 
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Irishman, is too often a ready-made model turned 
out according to plan. 

Clipped words, such as prep., exam., hols., con- 
grats., and the like come glibly from his tongue, 
and he talks with a fine carelessness of “15 
people," of ‘‘Rugger,’’ “Ыр school," ‘‘lower third 
remove,” and: the ‘‘fifteen.’’ 

Then if you dress him in uncomfortable clothes, 
with frequent changes into shirt, shorts, and 
blazer, you have what passes as a fairly true 
portrait of the public-school boy. 

But these things, at best, are only trimmings, 
and to rely on them is to produce a caricature rather 
than a character. 

Mr. Scott Daniell follows the well-trodden paths 
in “Уоипр English." This must not be taken to 
mean that he has not written a good story. He is 
indeed a skilful craftsman, knows how to keep a 
story moving, and does not let the interest flag. 
His hero, Billy, leads a full and eventful life and 
scores every time. 

We meet him on his first journey to school and 
follow him in his progress until he becomes head 
of his house. Mr. Scott Daniell is very successful in 
his accounts of school cricket and football matches, 
of school fights, and all the usual incidents of school 
life. His English, however, is not always above 
suspicion. Perhaps his anxiety to write in school- 
boy language has led him into a certain carelessness 
of style. P. M. G. 


Football. 


THE Bov's Book or ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL: by 
John Graves. (5s. Bell.) 

To parents who are anxious that their boys should 
play football, to teachers coaching their young 
pupils in that popular pastime, and especially to the 
juvenile devotces of the game, this book will be 
most acceptable. 

There is a foreword by the popular English 
amateur captain, A. G. Gower, who, being fully 
conversant with the game, has no hesitation in re- 
commending the work. 

There are chapters on the rudiments of the game, 
the attack, the defence, the team, and many help- 
ful notes on various rules, plans of attack, positional 
play, and, lastly, a list of do’s and don'ts. 

The position and responsibility of each player on 
the field are fully and simply explained. The 
technical as well as the practical side of the art of 
Association Football is made perfectly clear. —— 

Many may disagree with the author's suggestion 
for positions at the time of kick-off, but after a 
careful study of this book adults, as well as boys, 
are bound to raise the standard of their game. 
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History. 
EuROPE AND ENGLAND, 1715 to 1815: by V. Cohen. 
(3s. Nelson.) 


ENGLAND AND EUROPE, 1783 TO 
Meadowes. (3s. Nelson.) 

We can cordially recommend these books to all 
teachers in secondary schools. The subject-matter 
and its presentation, and the admirable illustrations, 
leave nothing to be desired. 


THE House or History: The Third Storey: Later 
Modern History, 1714 to 1930 : by Muriel Mase- 
field, M.A. Oxon. (3s. Nelson.) 

This admirable series can be confidently recom- 
mended to all and sundry. A special word of praise 
is due to the illustrations—we have never seen 
better. We hope and trust that the present Economy 
Campaign will not prevent this fascinating reader 
from being freely requisitioned. 


1914: by P. 


THE WORLD OF THE ANCIENTS: by А. E. Douglas- 
Smith, M.A. (3s. 6d. Harrap.) 

Introducing his story by quotations from H. G. 
Wells's ‘‘The Time Machine,’’ the author gives Ше 
story of the world from the beginning to the death 
of Christ. In my opinion, the Time Traveller out- 
lives his purpose. Page 141 contains a dogmatic 
description of a Stonehenge festival—a  foot-note 
in small print acknowledges the controversial char- 
acter of the description. This method of teaching 
junior pupils must result in confusion in the child- 
mind. 

Much of the narrative will be useful to those teach- 
ing juniors—of a detailed descriptive nature, it will 
maintain interest on drowsy afternoons. Teachers 
already know these details, and do not require it in 
a handbook, while inexperienced pupils, unable to 
differentiate between essential and non-essential, 
will learn diligently much that they need not bother 
to remember. In certain places (i.e. page 138) the 
author uses ‘‘savage’’ instead of ‘‘primitive’’—there 
is a vast difference in the terms. Reference to the 
works of the diffusionist school of thought might 
have caused the author to vary his statements in 
the beginning of civilisation (page 66), the calendar 
(page 79), and megalithic Europe (chapter V) : these 
three points are, of course, matters of opinion. 
There is confusion of expression at the top of 
page 139, and it is difficult to decide whether the 
intended antecedent of the second sentence—‘‘It did 
not reach,’’ &c.—is the use of metal or communica- 
tion. 


THE EMERGENCE OF Man: by Gerald Heard. 
(10s. 6d. Cape.) 3 
This is a remarkable book, At one time we are 
carried away on the wings of romance and move 
along apparently without effort, while at another 
we are faced with philosophical speculations which 


call for some hard thinking and compel us to 
slacken our pace, Indeed the book follows very 
much the same course as man's emergence—a 
period of romantic adventure being followed by a 
period of stabilisation, giving opportunity for 
thought and meditation. It is, perhaps, this dual 
quality which gives the book its fascination, for 
fascinating it certainly is. The title leads one to 
expect a treatise on evolution, and evolution is 
indeed the theme of Mr. Heard’s book. But и is 
not the evolution of the body and the outward form, 
but the evolution. of the mind and the inner 
workings of the spirit which is the author's chief 
concern. 

His story is, in his own words, an attempt to tell 
briefly man’s career from the earliest times to the 
present day. We are brought face to face with the 
problems of the mind, of its emergence as a critical 
conscious intelligence, and are concerned with out- 
ward forms only so far as they are built up by man’s 
spirit in its effort to express itself. Mr. Heard’s 
wide knowledge and his skill as a writer enable him 
to present a story which is very much alive. Не 
gives us vivid pictures of the successive stages of 
human culture, and his comments on the ancient 
civilisations and on the part played by religion in the 
evolution of the mind are at once pointed and illu- 
minating. He seeks always to probe beneath thc 
surface, for it is only there that we discover the 
seeds of future developments. 

Mr. Heard's references to economic crises, which 
apparently are as old as the hills, are of 
particular interest at the present time, and we are 
glad to think that, though temporarily the study of 
economics may become an obsession, these crises 
have not in the past been able entirely to divert man- 
kind from what, according to Pope, is his proper 
study. И is the weakness of Bolshevism, as Mr. 
Heard points out, that it is exclusively concerned 
with economics and despises psychology. The 
futility of force in dealing with psychological рго- 
blems is frequently demonstrated, and those who are 
responsible for the conduct of international affairs 
at the present time might do worse than consult this 
very interesting book. 

“То those who dare abandon most, who dare 
keep open the mind longest, the future belongs.'" 

P. M. G. 


А History of Art. 

ART IN THE Lire or MaNkiND : Vol. III, Greek Art 
and its Influence; Vol. IV, Roman Art and its. 
Influence: bv Allen W. Seaby. (55. each. 
Batsford.) 

Messrs. Batsford's services to arts and crafts are 
well known. In this series they have in view not 
the adult artist or craftsman, but the ordinary 
reader, “Чо serve as an introduction to the appre- 
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ciation and study of art in general." In just over 
one hundred pages in each book the Professor of 
Fine Art at Reading University covers a very wide 
ground with much full and accurate detail, and with 
admirable illustrations, every one of which is utilised 
in the text. The books open up fascinating vistas. 


“The Essentials of Life Series. '— CLorHiING ; 
TRAVEL: both by Lt.-Col. Е. S. Brereton. (45. 
each. Batsford.) 

These attractive surveys rapidly sketch, with many 
appropriate illustrations, the development of cloth- 
ing and of travel from the earliest to modern times. 
All these four books, and others in the same two 
series, should be in school libraries. A skilful teacher 
will make use of them, not only to introduce them 
to the right pupils to be read through, but :o refer 
inquirers to them for specific points. W. 


Craft History. 

“Те Craftsman Series.''—1. THE BELL Rock Licur- 
HOUSE: by Robert Stevenson. 2. THE AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY OF JAMES NASMYTH: selected from 
the original edition of Samuel Smiles : by А. Е. 
Collins, B.Sc. (3s. 6d. each. Cambridge Univ. 
Press.) 

The object of this series is to provide—in these 
days when so much attention is being given in 
schools to the practice of the crafts—a suitable 
literary and historical background. 

I. The author—a relation of R. L. S.—gives us a 
most interesting account of the dogged and metho- 
dical efforts made to overcome great difficulties. 

Apart from the main story of the building there 
are many interesting sidelights—e.g., the sympathetic 
understanding and co-operation between master and 
man in those days, when there was something 
more than a mere cash nexus between them, and the 
guilds added to the high prestige of the skilled 
worker. 

2. This is another most interesting book, dealing 
with the period when machine tools were being intro- 
duced as an aid to the skilled worker—not vet for 
mass production. 
mination plus brains can do so much for mankind, 
and leave such solid foundations for industry to 
build upon. 

These books should form part of the library in 
every school workshop, and, incidentally, we 
strongly recommend them to all lazy and thought- 
less young people! 


Mathematics. 
First IDEAS IN THE CALCULUS: by 
(3s. 6d. Ginn.) 

This little book is written with the object of intro- 
ducing the Calculus to pupils a year or even two 
years previous to taking the School Certificate 
Examination. The explanations are clear and con- 


L. Crosland. 


A very human story of how deter- 


cise, and the average boy should be able to use the 
book with ease. A book to be recommended. 


ELEMENTARY CALCULUS (6s. 6d. 
Longmans.) 

Intended as a first course in the use of the 
Calculus, this book is useful for the student who 
needs to apply the Calculus to his problems, and 
also as an introduction for students wishing to make 
a deeper study of the subject. The diagrams are 
good, but the print is somewhat small. 


: са Е. Bowman. 


HIGHER CovRsE GEOMETRY: by Н. С. Forder. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

This book should be welcomed by teachers pre- 
paring pupils for Higher Certificate and Scholarship 
examinations. The make-up of the book is pleasing, 
and the diagrams are good, especially those in 
the section оп Solid Geometry. The various 
sections on the subject are treated in a clear and 
analytical way, and there are many valuable 
cxamples. 


(6s. 


А ScHooL ALGEBRA: by T. C. Batten and M. W. 
Brown. Part 11. (ss. Murray.) 

This book covers the range necessary for the 
School Certificate Examination. The work on graphs 
is well developed. Logarithms might be introduced 
a little earlier, and some of the work on indices 
postponed until after the general principles of 
logarithms have been learnt. The historical notes 
are especially welcome. There is not sufficient dis- 
tinction between the tvpe used for text and that used 
for examples, with the result that many of the pages 
appear confusing. 


THE TEACHING OF ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS: by 
Charles Godfrey and A. W. Siddons. (6s, 6d. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

The authors have a very searching knowledge of 
the young mind, and if their suggestions and 
methods for the teaching of these subjects, ‘‘which 
are so often looked upon as bugbears by children," 
were closely followed by all young and inexperienced 
teachers, the outlook of the child toward these par- 
ticular lessons would undergo a rapid change. The 
authors do not address their book solely to secondary 
and elementary school teachers, but also to those 
more important ones, those who have the task of 
introducing the ideas of mathematics to children in 
the kindergarten: here good teaching is vital. No 
one can fail to benefit from a study of this very 
excellent book. D. E. C. 


Drawing. 

PERSPECTIVE IN DRAWING: Бу 
(ss. net. Batsford.) 

Eastern artists and western cranks notwithstand- 

ing, due consideration of perspective is necessary 

in any pictorial art that counts. This does not mean 


Miss D. D. Sawer. 
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that a serious and detailed study of formal perspec- 
tive is necessary to enable the artist to represent 
objects on a flat surface, as we see them; but it does 
mean that some knowledge of the relation between 
vision and perspective is necessary to avoid dis- 
tortion and other errors. This knowledge Miss 
Sawer imparts in a very interesting and effective 
manner, not onlv Бу dealing with the cvlinder and 
other typical forms and with the shadows they cast, 
but also with a number of natural objects and scenes, 
such as frequently call for representation. We know 
of no book which in so small a space gives so much 
valuable help to vouny students and teachers as this 
little volume, which on its merits is to be un- 
reservedly commended. But whether it is wise or 
justifiable to charge so high a price for so small a 
book is another question. P Hes 


А Valuable Book on School Science. 

THE Science Masters’ Book: being experiments 
selected from the School Science Review by a 
Committee of the Science Masters’ Association : 
edited by С. Н. J. Айат, M.A., B.Sc. In two 
parts. Part I, Physics; Part II, Chemistry and 
Biology. (7s. 6d. net each part. Murray.) 

This is an invaluable work for those who teach 
science in schools. It is an undoubted fact that 
experiments in physics, chemistry, and biology 
compel the pupils to realise the value of close 
observation of facts from which proper deductions 
can be drawn. ‘Too often, unfortunately, either 
through an imagined lack of adequate apparatus or 
for other reasons, the experimental side of science 

IS not given the attention which it deserves, and is 

even contemptuously termed ‘‘stinks.”’ The 

enthusiastic teacher armed with these volumes can 
plead no excuse for neglecting practical work. The 
range of subjects covered is remarkable, and 
includes :—Volume I: (i) General physics and pro- 
perties of matter, such as Bovle's Law, density, 
elasticity, surface tension, viscosity, wave motion; 

(ti) heat, including calorimetry, change of state, 

convection, expansion, radiation, and specific heat; 

(1i) light, including cameras, colour diffraction, 

fluorescence, interference, photometry, refraction, 

spectrum, and scattering; (iv) sound, including 
audibility, detection, diffraction, Doppler effect, 

interference, resonance, wave machines; (у) 

magnetism—measurements, magnetostriction, poles; 

(vi) electricitv—alternating currents, instruments, 

cells, electrostatics, induction (electromagnetic), 

motors, neon lamp experiments, wireless; and 

(vii) unctassified experiments. Volume II deals 

with: (i) Chemistry—allovs, catalysis, chemi- 

luminescence, colloids, combustion, crvstals, distilla- 


tion, electrolysis, equivalent ratios, gas analvsis, 
gases, indicators, ionisation, osmosis, polvmor- 
phism, quantitative analvsis, rate of reaction, 


solubility, thermal dissociation, vapour pressure, and 
voiumetric analysis; (11) biology—animal physiology, 
culture media, cultures, experimental zoology, fungi 
growth, histological methods, metabolism, plant 
growth, plant pathology, respiration, and tropisms. 

It will be appreciated that the experiments vary 
from the simple ones suitable for the tyro to the 
complex and difficult suitable for university scholar- 
ship candidates. In all cases adequate directions 
and explanations are given to enable teachers to 
instruct pupils how to do the work. Many of the 
experiments are of а sufhciently spectacular nature 
to be reserved for *'show pieces’’ on occasions when 
the class requires a stimulant. Great credit 1s due 
to Mr. Adlam for the admirable way in which he has 
edited and arranged the works, as well as to those 
responsible for the choice of experiments to be 
included in these volumes. 

There is a poetry underlying science, and these 
fascinating. experiments will do much to stir the 
imagination and to evoke the enthusiasm of all but 
the dullest bovs. J. R. 


Conrad. | 
ЈОЅЕРН CoNRaAb's MIND AND METHOD: by 
Мергог. (105. 6d. Faber and Faber.) 

The part played by Personality in Art is а topic 
much favoured of late in modern criticism, and 
perhaps no better choice than Conrad could have 
been made to illustrate the effect of an author's 
personalitv on his work. The tragic historv of his 
country, his family traditions and inherited 
tendencies, his twenty years’ experience of the sea, 
and his love for the country of his adoption, all 
make him a peculiarlv interesting figure of a man, 
and his power in a language not his own, and 
which he first picked up from his seafaring com- 
panions, will alwavs be a thing to marvel at. 

In this volume Mr. Mégroz has given us a com- 
prehensive study of the man and his methods. 
Those who are already familiar with the novels and 
tales of Conrad will find new meaning in them 
after reading this masterly analysis, while those 
who know them not will hasten to remedv their 
deficiency with all the speed thev may. It is per- 
haps true that those who admire Conrad's work do 
so wholeheartedly, even passionately, and they will 
all the more enjoy this book bv one who so 
emphatically shares their admiration. 

As a piece of literarv criticism this is one of the 
best things Mr. Mégroz has done, and we greatlv 
enjoyed the section on ''Stvle and Matter," from 
which we beg leave to quote :— 


R. L. 


“Tf Hardy's fault is an occasional exaggeration 
of poetic figure in prose narrative, the fault of 
comparable character in Conrad’s is perhaps due 
to the quick changes of tone in his narrative, so 

(Continued on page 50.) 
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= NEW BOOKS ~ 


THE GOOD CITIZEN 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CIVICS. By C. S. S. Higham, M.A. 


With Illustrations and Maps. 2s. 6d 
INTRODUCTORY ENGLISH PEOPLE OF THE PAST 
BOOKS AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL HISTORY 


By M. J. Whicher, B.A., and R. J. Pies M.A., B.Litt. 
With Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 
Vol. I. From Roman Times to A.D. 1399. ve Il. 1399 to 1603. 
Vol. III. 1603 to 1832. 


A New Elementary Introduction to Biology : 


PLANTS AND ANIMALS 


By W. B. Johnson. With numerous Illustrations from Photographs. 2s. 9d. 


SENIOR EXERCISES IN COMPOSITION AND 
GRAMMAR 


By Madge А. Hart, B.A. (Oxon). Paper Covers. 104. 


КАУМЕК 5 HISTORY о ENGLAND 


n Sections. 
Section I. 1603 to 1783" Section II. 1688 to isis. RE III. 1784 to 1930. 


ENGLAND in EARLY and MEDIEVAL TIMES 
(To 1485) By Robert M. Rayner, B.A. 
With 11 Maps, including a new Map of Medieval London. 4s. 
ENGLISH PAPERS FOR PREPARATION OR 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE By Guy Boas, МА. 1s.6d.  ,*,A Key for Teachers only, Ss. 4d. net. 
AN OUTLINE OF THE ECONOMIC HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND 


By D. W. Roberts, B.Sc. (Есоп.). With 9 Maps and a Graph. 4s. 


A NEW ENGLISH COURSE 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE ART OF ENGLISH STUDY. 
y A. К. Moon, M.A., and С. Н. McKay, В.А. 4s. 


THE WORLD 
A GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. Ву L. Dudley Stamp, B.A., D.Sc., F.R.G.S. 
English Edition. With 10 Coloured Maps and 404 Diagrams and Illustrations. 5s. 
This work is also obtainable in the following special editions :— 


AUSTRALASIAN, SOUTH AFRICAN, and INDIAN. 


EUROPE AND THE MEDITERRANEAN 


With Maps and Diagrams. 6s. 


BOOKS F OR For Higher E i AL GEOGRAPHY. D.Sc., B.A. 
HIGHER THE DEVELOPMENT OF ECONOMIC 
DOCTRINE 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE AN INTRODUCTORY SURVEY. Ву Alexander Gray, M.A. 


With facsimile Diagram. 5s. 


ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM 


For Intermediate and Higher School Certificate Students. 
By S. С. Starling, B.Sc., A. R.C.Sc., F.Inst.P. With Diagrams. 6s. 


INTERMEDIATE MECHANICS 


By D. Humphrey, B.A., B.Sc. With Diagrams. 
Part I. Dynamics. 10s. 6d. Раг: II. Statics end Hydrostatics. 10s. 64. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, LTD, 39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, Е.С.4 
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that there are moments when the ornateness of the 
style comes too suddenly. Some of the richest 
English prose is ornate, and Conrad appreciated 
it, as he told the present writer, more than the plain 
prose which has been labelled as that of the school 
of Addison. Swift’s name has been often taken in 
vain for another label of this school in distinction 
to the style of De Quincey. The latest and most 
important critic to renew the life of this fallacious 
argument is Mr. Herbert Read, whose ‘English 
Prose Style’ is a delightful anthology, but just a 
lot of clever nonsense as a treatise on the subject 
named in the title. Another good critic has made 
a quite unfair use of Swift’s power and De 
Quincey’s excesses of Latinism to build up a plat- 
form on which he can say: ‘I am for the Greek and 
Demosthenes against the Latin and Cicero. I am 
for Swift against De Quincey ; for the simple against 
the ornate.’ And this very irrelevant generalisa- 
tion goes to the critic's head. The ‘proper rule'— 
yes, in the face of Malory and Sir Thomas North, 
Sir Walter Raleigh and Shakespeare, Donne and 
Sir Thomas Browne, and Jeremy Taylor and 
Milton—the ‘proper rule is on no account to write 
upon ‘‘grand impassioned subjects’? in a grand 
impassioned style.’ ‘With the majority of English 
critics,’ says Mr. Orage, ‘I have a horror of fine 
writing, especially about fine things!’ He is partly 
answered by the names just mentioned, and by 
many others not mentioned—but the rest of the 
answer is a fact which critics of Mr. Orage's per- 
suasion do not yet seem to appreciate. English 
is not Latin, which is the language of Virgil not 
less than of Cicero in his highfalutin moments 
English is not Greek, which is the language of 
Aeschylus not less than that of dour Demosthenes, 
and from which comes nearly all that we know of 
impassioned sublimity. English includes elements 
of both Greek and Latin, but it is a Germanic 
language, and people for whom it is a native 
language, in so far as they have a racial character, 
are Germanic and Norse. The most precious virtue 
of English prose is its range of rhythms, syntax, 
vocabularv, and moods. There is no valid rule 
against the grand impassioned manner. It may be 
essential to certain achievements. — Misapplied, so 
that the stvle is not an expression of the matter, it 
is as bad as an insincere, puking simplicity. Plain 
simplicity of style is decidedly not the characteristic 
of the great English novelists. | They get lifted up 
on the surging currents of their dramas, and with 
often inexplicable correspondences, the prose (like 
the prose of ‘Moby Dick’ and ‘Wuthering Heights?) 
becomes an organ voice of mysterious powers."' 
Whether we entirelv agree with the writer or 
not, we must admit that here we have criticism 
Avhich is both penetrating and informing. Indeed, 


the whole book is a fascinating piece of work which 
will assuredly enhance the author’s literary reputa- 
tion, already considerable, and bring him an ever- 


increasing number of readers. P. M. G. 
How and Why. 
“Тһе How and Why Series’: edited by Gerald 


Bullett. 1. THE GREEKS: by Rosalind Murrav. 
2. THE Story OF CIVILISATION: by C. Е. Joad. 
3. THE PaiNTBOX: An Introduction to Art: by 
Martin Armstrong. 4. THE Life oF BIRDS: Бу 
T. A. Coward. (2s. 6d. each. Black.) 


The aim of this series is **. . . to build up a library 
of general knowledge and culture." Miss Murray 
gives us a vivid picture of the ancient Greeks, which 
we read with much interest, and Mr. Coward gives 
us a really charming account of the life of birds. 
Mr. Martin Armstrong explains simply and clearly 
the first principles of pictorial art, and gives us an 
illuminating sketch of the history of European paint- 
ing. As an introduction for the uninitiated we have 
rarely seen a better. Mr. Joad discusses the nature 
and scope of civilisation, and his subject-matter is of 
necessity much more difficult to make attractive to 
young readers. Не has succeeded, nevertheless, in 
making a very skilful selection, and, despite the 
unavoidably severe compression, he is never dull. 

These books are attractively produced, and make 
very interesting reading. But the publishers must 
be optimistic if they imagine that they are easy 
enough for even ‘‘alert’’ children of ten or there- 
abouts. However, we can cordially recommend 
them for children in their teens, and to grown-ups 
as well, including teachers who are not specialists 
in the subjects dealt with. We look forward to 
future additions to this interesting series. . 


J. W. B. A. 


Voice Training. 


CHORAL SPEAKING: by Marjorie Gullan. 
Methuen.) 


Choral speaking equally with choral singing may 
claim a place in our school exercises. That there are 
difficulties and dangers attendant on it none will 
deny, and it should not be entrusted to the un- 
initiated. Miss Gullan’s book throws a good deal 
of light on the subject, and should certainly 
be consulted by any teachers who contemplate 
the formation of verse speaking choirs. Rhythmic 
exercises gain tremendously by being done collec- 
tively, and we are convinced that rhythm in speech, 
and particularly in poetry, will be better appreciated 
by following Miss Gullan’s methods. She writes 
with the knowledge gained from a long experience 
in training pupils, both young and old, in this fas- 
cinating art, and her book is well worth careful con- 
sideration. P. M. G. 


(3s. 6d. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


FUNDAMENTAL EXPERIMENTS 
IN CHEMISTRY 


A Handbook for Teachers and Students 
Lecture and Class Experiments to establish Chemical Laws and to confirm the Atomic Theory 


By E. D. Goddard, B.Sc., F.I.C. 


Science Master, Latymer Upper School, Hammersmith 
160 pages. 32 diagrams. 3s. 64. 


A clearly written description, illustrated by excellent diagrams, of the methods and technique employed 
by the author with his own classes in carrying out fundamental experiments to establish the Atomic 
Theory. 

The book renders possible an intelligible presentation of the subject to secondary school pupils. Only 
ordinary manipulative skill is required for carrying out the experiments described. 


Prospectus оп applicatton. 


FIRST IDEAS IN THE CALCULUS 


By L. Crosland, B.Sc. 


Senior Mathematical Master, Ulverston Grammar School 
144 pages. Cloth. 2s. 6d. 


This course makes possible and practicable the introduction of the Calculus in the Fourth and Fifth 
Forms of Secondary Schools, and at the end of the two years’ course in Technical Schools. It 
presupposes only the ability to draw simple graphs, and the realisation that a straight line graph denotes 
uniform variation. 


FIRST IDEAS IN TRIGONOMETRY 


By B. A. Howard, M.A. 
Head Master, Addey and Stanhope School 


95 pages. Semi-limp cloth. 1s. 9d. 


Because of its emphasis on numerical trigonometry, this book is particularly useful as a preparation 
for examinations of General School and School Certificate standards, wherein alternative questions in 
trigonometry form part of the arithmetic papers. The course is continued in School Trigonometry, 
Part II (1s. 9d.). 


The publishers will be glad to consider applications from teachers for specimen copies of First Ideas in the 
Calculus and First Ideas in Trigonometry with a view to class use. 


As Fundamental Experiments in Chemistry is a tcacher's book, specimen copics are not available. The publishers 
will, however, be glad to send copies to science teachers on approval. 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD, 


7 QUEEN SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 
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French. 
LA BÉTE DANS LES NEIGES: by Francique Paru: 
edited by R. L. Greme-Ritchie. (2s. Nelson.) 
A full-blooded yarn of the Frozen North, in the 
true Jack London tradition; the perfect rcader for 
non-literary but not illiterate middle forms. Full 
vocabulary, but no notes. A. B. G. 


CARMEN ЕТ AUTRES NOUVELLES: by Prosper 
Mérimée : edited by D. S. Blondheim. (2s. 6d. 
Heath.) 

American rcaders are here presented with four of 
Mérimée's best stories, ''Carmen," “La Vénus 
d'Ille,” ‘‘Mateo Falcone,” and ‘‘L’Enlévement de la 
Redoute,’’ all familiar enough in English schools. 
The last two, being very short and full of incident, 
are the most popular with boys. They are accom- 
panied by a brief introduction, notes in English, and 
vocabulary; also twenty-two sets of exercises on the 
text, containing questions, expressions idiomatiques 
(i.e. idiotismes), and retranslation sentences. A neat 
little book, competently edited. A. B. G. 


AMIER QUAND MÉME: by Jean de la Bréte : edited by 
C. F. Zeck. (2s. 6d. Harrap.) 

A thorough-going murder mystery with no non- 

sense about it, in spite of the somewhat misleading 

title, and a suitable marriage on the last page. The 


author of ‘Моп Oncle et mon Curé"' caters also for. 


the ‘‘schoolgirl of the aftermath.'' Notes, vocabu- 
lary, and suitable pictures of the Palais de Justice 
and the scene of the crime. A. B. G. 


Geography. 
THE SouTHERN LaNps: by Е. D. Laborde, Ph.D., 
F.R.G.S. (2s. 6d. Cambridge Univ. Press.) 
This volume forms Book V of the Cambridge 
School Geographies, an excellent series which we 
have previouslv had occasion to warmly recommend 
for the use of senior and secondary schools. In this 


book the author deals with Australia, New Zealand, . 


and the Pacific Islands. It is written on modern 
lines, and the well chosen and adequate subject- 
matter is set forth in a very competent and interest- 
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ing manner. There are a number of excellent 
illustrations, maps, and diagrams. This series, we 
think, more than holds its own amongst its numerous 
rivals. 


THE BRrrisH. HomMeELAND: Бу E. |. С. Bradford, 
M.Sc. (2s. 3d. Harrap.) 

This Volume 11 of the new Geographical Series, 
“Тһе Peoples of the World,” is of the very best type 
of educational publications. ОЇ the many school 
books dealing with the British Isles we know of none 
that so happily and skilfully combines readable matter 
of the right kind with work that amplifies and 
clarifies the knowledge gained by reading, and helps 
to render it permanent. The subject-matter is such 
as to appeal to anv intelligent person interested in the 
Homeland. It is “human” throughout, and has 
been chosen for the purpose of demonstrating the 
organic relationship between the geography of the 
region and the developmental history and welfare 
of the people dwelling therein. The illustrations 
are numerous and excellent, and genuinely helpful. 
Briefly, this admirable volume is geography worth 
while, and one to be heartily and unreservedly com- 
mended—a statement the reviewer comparatively 
seldom feels able to make. Е. H. 5. 


А Needlework Book. | 


Е. ЖАЛАА. ==. ŘS e 


А Ткхт-Воок OF NEEDLEWORK : bv Ida M. Nance. 
(ss. Arnold.) : 

This is an exceedingly good book. It describes 
each stitch in detail and illustrates with good dia- 
grams parts of garments where such stitches are : 
used. Later there is a chapter on pattern cutting of 
most of the clothes worn generally. The use of the 
sewing machine for certain kinds of work is wisel¥ 
recommended. 

One specially interesting part of the book deals 
with the sources of clothing materials, and explains 
simply the manufacture of rayon, or artificial silk. 


regarding the first chapter as being most important, 
and not a mere introduction. M. E. R. 


—————————————————————————————————————————————————————————————————————— 


FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
AND PREPARATORY SCHOOL : 
Grove House, Rochampton Lane, S.W.15. 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL : 
Colet Gardens, W. Kensington, W.14. 


Chairman: C. С. Mowrxriogg, D.D., M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. М. Jess, М.А. 


Students are trained for the Examinations of the National Froebel Union. 
Prospectuses and all particulars as to d Loan Fund, and Grants 
{гош the Board of Education may be obtained from the Secretary. 
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Lastly, we agree with the authoress of the book in 
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DEUTSCHES LEBEN 


DEUTSCHES LEBEN presents a two-year German course on practical modern lines, covering 
the work from its earliest stages up to the year before School Certificate. The course presupposes that 
German will be the language spoken in the classroom, but there are summaries of grammar in English 
at the end of each volume, and German-English vocabularies. 


ERSTER TEIL 


By A. S. MACPHERSON, M.A., Principal German Master 
at Dulwich College. 


208 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. 2s. 9d. 


Some interesting features 


Connected narrative reading matter with a definitely 
German atmosphere. 

АП nouns classified when first introduced in the reading 
matter. 

Postponement of the DU and Ihr forms of verbs until the 
end of the book. 

Frequent use of the paradigm. 

A Wiederholung at the end of every five lessons. 

Review vocabularies at frequent intervals. 

An unusual amount of exercise material for both oral 
and written work. 


ZWEITER TEIL 


By A. S. MacPHERSON, M.A., and STUDIENRAT PAUL 
STROMER, Gymnasium Friedericianum, Schwerin, 
Mecklenburg. 


215 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. 3s. 


Some interesting features 


Good reading matter relating to German life and legend. 
Six selections in dramatic form. 

Each lesson consists of text, Worte und Wendungen 
(based on the text), grammar, Vokabeln, and Exercises. 

The Vokabeln comprises what the authors call the active 
vocabulary of the student at this stage. It covers only a 
portion of the words in the text. For the meaning of others 
the pupil is referred to the vocabulary. 

Wiederholungen appear at regular intervals. Inseparable 
verbs distinguished by an * 


A Prospectus containing complete specimen lessons from Erster Teil and Zweiter Teil will 
be forwarded on application. The publishers will be glad to send specimen copies of either or both 
volumes of Deutsches Leben to teachers who wish to examine the book with a view to class use. 


MON LIVRE 
By E. SAXELBY, M.A., Bolton School. 


PREMIER COURS DE FRANCAIS 224 pages. Illustrated. .. 2s. ба. 
COURS MOYEN 224 pages. Illustrated. ae T "T .. 2s. ба. 


COURS SUPÉRIEUR 220 pages. 


2s. 6d. 


A L'ENSEIGNE DU COQ (for concurrent reading with ie latter 


portion of Premier Cours de Français) 


160 pages. Illustrated e 2s. 


The books comprising MON LIV RE outline a course covering every stage of learning French from 
the beginning up to and including the work necessary for School Certificate or Matriculation. 


MON LIVRE embodies the principles of the direct method in a modified form. At every stage 


there is an abundance and variety of exercise material to ensure accurate, steady, and progressive oral 
and written work. Cours Supérieur definitely prepares the pupil for examination papers. 


A L'ENSEIGNE DU СОО contains 20 stories, written in very simple style, but offering 
material with rather more flavour than the usual nursery tales. The grammatical development runs con- 
currently with that of the latter half of MON LIVRE — Premier Cours de Frangais. 


The publishers will be glad to consider applications for specimen copies of any of the books 
mentioned above, from teachers who wish to examine them with a view to class use. 


GINN AND COMPANY LIMITED 


7 QUEEN SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


GEORGE ALLEN AND Unwin, LTD. 
The Old Norse Sagas: by Halvdan Koht. 7s. 6d. 
The English Bible as Literature: by С. A. 
Dinsmore. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Bible and Its Background: by C. H. Dodd, 
M.A. 2s. 6d. net. 


G. BELL AND Sons, LTD. 
The Teaching of Elementary Algebra: by C. V. 


Durell, M.A. 35. 6d. net. 
Res Gestae Populi Romani: by A. S. C. Barnard, 


M.A. 15. 6d. 
A. AND C. Brack, тр. 
Social Life in England: by John  Finnemore. 


From Saxon Times to the Present Day. Con- 
tains seventy-five illustrations and a sketch- 
map. 35. 64. 

BLACKIE AND Son, Lrp. 

A French Course: by G. R. Chaffer. 
Schools and Continuation Classes. 
2. 15. 99. each. 

A Second Year German Course: by L. M. Hayes, 
В.А. 2s. 99. 

A Junior School English Course: by B. Myers. 
Book 3. 8d. 

The Wide Outlook Arithmetics : by С. W. Saurin. 
Book 4. 15. ad. 

Adventures on the Seas by English Sailors in the 
Great Days of Old: edited by W. H. D. 
Rouse, Litt.D. 10d. 

Undine and Sintram and His Companions: retold 
by Dorothy King. 15. 49. 


For Central 
Partis 1 and 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREss. 

Lamartine: Pages Choisies: selection made, with 
exercises, by Arthur Wilson-Green, M.A. 
3s. 6d. 

W. AND К, CHAMBERS, LTD. 

An English Book for Students in Technical and 
Central Schools: by H. C. Askew and F. G. 
Atkinson, B.Litt. od. 

CHAPMAN AND HALL, Lrp. 

College Algebra: by Louis J. 

135. 3d. net. 


Ph.D. 


Rousc, 


CONSTABLE AND Co., LTD. 


Constable’s Miscellany, No. 46. 
Walter de la Mare. 3s. 6d. net. 

Standard Edition of the Works of Bernard Shaw: 
Major Critical Essays. The Quintessence of 


Motley: by 


Ibsenism. The Perfect Wagnerite. The 
Sanity of Art. 6s. net. 
Man and Superman. 6s. net. 
FABER AND FABER, LTD. 
Farmer's Glory: by A. G. Street. 7s. 6d. net. 


СЕОКСЕ С. HARRAP AND Co., Lro. 

Modern Spanish Reader: Literary and Geographic : 
by S. A. Myatt, Felix H. Garcia, and Fletcher 
Ryan Wickham. 3s. 6d. 

A Junior Commercial French Course: by F. C. Roe, 
М.А. 15. 64. 

Seventeenth Century French Readings: edited Бу 
А. Schinz and Helen Maxwell King. 35. 6d. 

A Brief Survey of English Literature: by Ernest 
Pickering, M.A. From its Beginnings to the 
Present Day, with Chapters on the Irish 
Literary Movement and American Literature. 
2s. 6d. 

Questions and Exercises in English: by E. Albert. 
Parts 1 and 2. 6d. each. 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN, LTD. 
A History of Spanish Literature: by 
Laborde, Ph.D. 7s. 6d. net. 
Key to Lewis and Goddard's Foundations for Latin 
Prose Composition: compiled by Е. H. 
Goddard, M.A. 4s. 6d. net. 


Tuomas Hope, Lro. 


A Course in Composition for Senior Schools: by 
Noel Syson. Book 1, 9d. Book 2, 10d. 


E. D. 


W. AND A. К. JoHNston, Lrp. 


New Picture Geographies. 1s. 6d. each. 

3. The World's Workers: by C. 
M.Sc. 

4. The World and the Homeland: by С. 
Midgley, M.Sc. 

The World and Из Peoples: by E. Е. Shearmur, 
B.Sc. Showing the influence of Nature upon 
Man in different parts of the world. Third 
edition. 1s. 6d. 


P. S. Кис AND Son, Lrp. 
History of Russian Educational Policy (1701-1917): 
by Nicholas Hans, Ph.D. 10s. 6d. 


Midgley, 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS. | 
The Art of Effective Speech: a practical training : 
by Mrs. А. M. Henderson. 2s. 6d. net. 


LoncmMans, GREEN AND Co., LTD. 

A History of England: by Robert M. Rayner, В.А. 
Section I, 1003-1785. Section II, 1688-1815. 
Section III, 1784-1930. These sections have 
been issued separately for use on the prescribed 
periods in connection with the various Boards 
for the School Certificate Examinations. 4* 
each. 

The Industrial Revolution and the Economic World 
of To-day: by L. W. White, M.A., and E. W. 
Shanahan, D.Sc. A study of industrial changes 

(Continued on page 56.) 
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NORMAL 


The College for Specialised Correspondence Tuition. 
Established 41 Years. 


The Normal provides expert tuition 
for 


A.C.P. and L.C.P., 


and other 


DIPLOMAS 
EDUCATION 


Particulars on application. 


NORMAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
Normal House and Lyddon House, Lordship Lane, S.E. 


Manchester Chamber of Commerce 


THE HERBERT WHITWORTH, 
LIMITED, 
SCHOLARSHIP FUND. 


The Manchester Chamber of Commerce, as 
Trustees of the above Fund, invites applications 
for Scholarships to be granted during 1932. 

The Scholarships are for the purpose of en- 
couraging the entry into the Manchester Cotton 
Goods Export Trade of industrious, energetic, 


and inventive young men. 

Candidates must be of British parentage, and 
must be not less than 17 and not more than 24 
years of age at the date of application, and must 
have passed the Matriculation examination of a 
British. University, or produce evidence of a 


qualification which, in the opinion of the 
Chamber, is equivalent thereto. 


Terms and conditions and forms of application 
will be sent on request. 


By Order of the Board of Directors. 


Е. RAYMOND STREAT, Secretary. 
January 12, 1932. 


THE EDUCATION OUTLOOK. 


HUNTING WILD ANIMALS WITH 
A CAMERA. 


AN ILLUSTRATED LECTURE BY 


HARPER CORY. 


Fellow of the Canadian Geographical Society. 
Author of '' Modern Canada," '' The Story of Man," ёс. 


The lecturer, who has resided in Canada for many years, 
has attained an international reputation as an author of 
educational works, and is an authority on Canadian Wild 
Life. The lecture, which is as entertaining as it is educa- 
tional, may be illustrated by slides or non-flam. films, or 
both. 


WHITE ROCK PAVILION, HASTINGS. 

“ Mr. Harper Cory, the famous Canadian lecturer, has 
secured excellent pictures of wild animals in their natural 
surroundings . . . several cinema films included close-up pic- 
tures of bears, cariboux, moose, beaver, panthers, buffaloes, 
and other wild animals which the ordinary person would be 
afraid to approach.''— Hastings Observer. 


GODOLPHIN SCHOOL, SALISBURY. 

“ Very clear description . . . glorious film pictures . . . 
interesting accounts... it was with great reluctance that we 
saw Mr. Cory descend from the platform after his most de- 
lightful lecture. We recognised in him the real expert in 
his subject.''—School Magazine. 


For terms and dates, please apply to 


THE LECTURE AGENCY, LTD. (Gerald Christy), 
The Outer Temple, Strand, W.C.2. 


THE LONDON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


(Incorporated) 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


The * Charles R. E. Bell Fund" 
Scholarships, 1932. 


For approved male candidates whose parents are natural born 
British subjects. 


Two “Charles Е. E. Bell Fund" Senior Travelling 
Scholarships, of £150 each, will be awarded by the Com- 
mercial Education Committee of the London Chamber of 
Commerce in 1932. Candidates, to qualify, must obtain not less 
than 60° of the maximum marks in the Chamber's Senior Spring 
Examination in English. The Scholarships will then be awarded 
on the results of the Chamber's Senior Spring Examination in 
Modern Foreign Languages. Only ome Foreign Language may 
be offered. 

Two "Charles R. E. Bell Fund" Junior Scholarships, 
of £60 each, will be awarded by the Commercial Education 
Committee of the London Chamber of Commerce in 1932— one 
on the results of the Winter (February) Examination, and one on 
the results of the Summer (June) Examination. Candidates, to 
qualify, must pass the Full Junior Commercial Education 
Certificate Examination of the Chamber. 

. The LATEST DATE for receiving entrles for the Full 
Junior Summer Examination is June 6, 1932. 

The LATEST DATE for receiving entries for the 
Senior Spring Examination is March 7, 1932. 

Copies of the Syllabus and Local Centres, Time Tables and all 
particulars relating to the Examinations, may be obtained (post 
free 4d.) on application to ROBERT E. T. RiDoUuT, Principal, 
Commercial Education Department, London Chamber of Com- 
merce, Oxford Court, Cannon Street, E.C.4. А copy will be sent 
gratis to teachers. 
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and their effects in Great Britain, and of 
contemporary economic structure. 6s. net. 
Practical African Arithmetic: by Н. А. Harman, 


B.Sc. Books 1 and 2, od. each. 

A German Course: by F. L. Sack and L. F. 
Thompson, М.А. : 
I. А Practical Grammar of the German 


Language. 4s. 6d. 
2. A Practical German Reader. 3s. 
Simple French: by R. H. Lane, M.A. 


MACMILLAN AND Co., Lrp. 

School Mathematics: by L. Crosland, B.Sc. For 
first year students in secondary and other 
schools. With answers, 3s. 6d. 

English Composition for Junior Classes: by Kate 
and E. J. S. Lay. Book 2, 8d. 

Business English Simplified for Foreign Students : 
by R. Wenlock. Second Book. 2s. 6d. 


McDoucaLr's EpucaTIONAL Co., LTD. 
Classical Sight Readers: by J. Easson, 
L.R.A.M., R. C. McCrone, L.R.A.M., and 
D. C. Walker, L.R. A.M. Books 1, 2, and 3. 
Paper, 44d. each; cloth, 7d. each. Books 4 
and s. Paper, sd. each; cloth, 714. each. 
The March of History : 
From Earliest Times to Present Day: by 
С. 5. Maxton, М.А., and Е. H. Dance, 
35. 3d. 
The End of the Seventeenth Century to the 
Present Day : by W. H. МсНайе, M.A. 


IS. 6d. 


The 


38. 

Story and Studv: The Splendid Quest: by С. Е. 
Allan, M.A. 2s. ad. 

The Mastery of Reading : An Organised Course for 
Infants: by Lucy M. Sidnell and Anne M. 
Gibbon. Approach Book, 8d. Book 2, 15. 2d. 

Gateways to English: by Terrence Quirk. Bridge 
Book (Book V), 1s. 3d. 

METHUEN AND Co., LTD. 
The Teaching of Biology: by Ethel M. Poulton, 


M.Sc. А handbook for teachers of junior 
classes. 6s. 6d. net. 
Choral Speaking : by Marjorie Gullan. 3s. 6d. net. 
Deutsches Land und Deutsches Leben: by 


Wolfgang Theilkuhl, M.A. ss. 

Magic Sesame : bv J. Compton, M.A. 
of poems for boys and girls. 35. 

Joun Mvunnav. 

The Science Masters’ Book: edited and arranged 
by С. Н. J. Adlam, B.Sc. Part 1, Physics. 
Part 2, Chemistry, Biology, Conversazione 
Experiments. 7s. 6d. net each. 

Science Progress. A Quarterly Review of Scientific 
Thought, Work, and Affairs. January, 1932. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Test Papers in Arithmetic: by W. Smith, B.Sc. 
Parts 1 and 2, 99. each. 


A collection 


New EpucaTion FELLOWSHIP. 
Education in a Changing Commonwealth: edited 
by Wyatt Rawson. Report of a British 
Commonwealth Education Conference held in 
London in July, 1931. 3s. 6d. 


Sır Isaac PrrMAN AND Sons, тр. 

Economies of the Industrial System: by Н. А. 
Silverman, B.A. А detailed description of the 
industrial structure and a close analysis of the 
principles that underlie all economic activity. 
75. 64. net. 

A School Calculus : by E. P. Oakes, M.A. 45. 64 

The World and Its Commerce. A Primer of Com- 
mercial Geography. Third edition. 25. 6d. net. 

A Handbook to French Examinations : by E. Donald 
Nisbet, B.A. 25. 6d. net. 

Progressive French Course in Three Years: bv 
Е. A. Hedgecock, M.A. Second and Third 
Years. 2s. net each. 


RiviNGTONS. 
International Relations: by R. W. Mowat. 35. 6d. 


Коул. SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY 
TO ANIMALS. 


Friends of Mankind: by Douglas English. 1s. 6d. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER PUBLISHING Co. 
Sound Films in School. The Report of an Expert 
ment undertaken jointly bv certain Local 
Education Authorities and by the National 
Union of Teachers in the Schools of Middlesex. 
Paper, 15. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. ба. 


D. B. TaRAPOREvALA, Sons, AND Co. 
bv A. S. P. Аухаг, 


Panchatantra and IItopades : 
М.А. Rs. 5. 


UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL PRESS. 
Heat for Schools: by Н. А, Wootton, M.A. 35. 


WaTTS AND Co. 
The World of Youth Library. 1s. 6d. each. ' 

8. Great Sons of Rome: Бу Е. |. Gould. 
Plutarch’s ''Lives" of Famous Romans 
adapted for schools and home reading. 

9. Bright Lamps of History and Daily Life : 
bv Е. J. Gould. A junior reading book 
of stories from many countries and times. 


WILLIAMS AND NorGATE, LTD. 


Education for Life: A Danish Pioneer: by Noelle 
Davies, М.А. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Methods of Statistics: by L. H. C. Tippett, 
M.Sc. An introduction mainly for workers 1n 
the biological sciences. 15s. net. 

Prospects in Canada for British Girls. 
the Head Mistresses’ Tour. тв, net. 
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THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF TEACHERS. 


Executive : 


THE TEACHERS REGISTRATION COUNCIL. 


[Readers ave asked to note that although the EDUCATION OUTLOOK will contain in every number a 
record of the Royal Society of Teachers and of the proceedings of its Executive—the Teachers Registration 
Counctl—these bodies are not responsible for the views expressed by the Editor or by contributors and 


correspondents on subsequent pages. | 


The Work of the T.R.C. 


It is sometimes forgotten that the Teachers 
Registration Council, now the Executive of the Royal 
Society of Teachers, was constituted by a Privy 
Council Order under the authority of an Act of 
Parliament. This Act provided for the setting up of 
a Council “ representative of the teaching profession,” 
and charged with the task of forming and keeping a 
Rezister of Teachers. In a somewhat cold and 
cautious fashion the Board of Education approved 
the measure, or rather refrained from quashing it, 
chiefly because the late Sir Robert Morant became 
satisfied that the teachers wished to become a unified 
profession, with a Register controlled by themselves 
and serving as a symbol of the unity they desired. 

It will be seen that in effect Parliament and the 
Board challenged teachers to prove the reality of 
their desire to become a professional body. This 
proof had to take the form of a widespread support 
of the Registration movement among teachers them- 
selves, since neither Parliament nor the Board had 
done anything to make registration compulsory, or 
even towards affording any special privileges to 
Registered Teachers in the matter of appointments 
to posts. The challenge was accepted, and although 
the War brought a heavy handicap, it is now found 
that nearly 100,000 teachers have applied to become 
Registered—a sufficient proof that the movement is 
approved. 


Not a Sectional Body. 

Naturally, it is expected that the Council will not 
stop short at compiling a Register, although it must 
be remembered that this task is by no means easy 
or mechanical. It calls for constant consideration of 
standards of attainment in many branches of teaching 
Work, and especially for an effort to ensure for all 
teachers some form of professional training. It also 
demands some regard for the conditions under which 
teichers are working. АП these points must receive 
attention, since they concern the standing of teachers 
in the eyes of the public. There are other matters, 
such as negotiations on salaries, cases of individual 
hardship, and relations with individual L.E.A.s, 
which cannot be handled by a body such as the T.R.C. 
They are best dealt with by sectional organisations. 


м 
The T.R.C. is concerned with the welfare of the 
profession as a whole, and endless difficulty would 
follow if it were to assume the functions of a trade 
union and become a rival of other bodies. The 
difference is recognised in the Council's rule that 
Registration and Life Membership of the Royal 
Society of Teachers may be obtained for a single and 
final payment, whereas sectional organisations require 
annual subscriptions. 


Some General Questions. 

There are matters of concern to the whole body of 
qualified teachers, and these the Council is now 
considering more closely than ever as part of the work 
of lifting teaching from the level of a casual occupa- 
tion. The questions now receiving special attention 
may be stated thus :— 


(т) Is it possible to secure for each branch a form 
of professional training which shall be practicable 
and be accepted as useful to a beginner in that 
branch? 


(2) Is it possible to establish in each branch such 
standards of attainment as will ensure for teachers 
who attain them proper recognition as qualified 
members of the teaching profession, thus doing away 
with the present tendency of some branches to an 
excess of diplomas and examining boards? 


(3) Can the Council do anything to co-ordinate 
research in education by establishing a clearing house 
or central committee, not to conduct researches but 
to guard against overlapping, and to make possible 
the publication of any discoveries which are im- 
portant to teachers? 

(4) Can the Council enlist the co-operation of the 
Board and L.E.A.s in the effort to secure that none 
save Registered Teachers shall exercise professional 
supervision over the work of teachers? 


(5) Can the Council enlist the co-operation of 
teachers in all branches in an effort to counter the 
present tendency to regard public education as an 
appropriate field for drastic “ economy ”? 

If satisfactory answers to these questions can be 
found we shall have a solid framework for a teaching 
profession worthy of the name. 
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THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF TEACHERS. 


Election of the Council for Quinquennial Period—July 1, 1932, to June 30, 1937. 


Below will be found the names of members elected to serve on the new Council, which will hold its first 
meeting on Friday, July 15. The figures opposite the names show the number of votes received where 


contests were held. 
I. TEACHERS IN PuBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
Head Masters (3): 


Mander, Mr. Е. ... 3203 

Bentliff, Mr. W. D. 2969 

Tibbey, Mr. T. G. 2256 
Head Mistresses (3): 

Conway, Miss E. R. 2579 

Winfield, Miss E. 2242 

Scorrer, Miss А. А. 1720 
Class Masters (3) : 

Roberts, Mr. A. 2550 

Patten, Mr. R. J. 1925 

Coleman, Mr. A. B. 1876 
Class Mistresses (3) : 

Organ, Miss W. C. 3582 

Gardner, Miss M. 3340 

Parker, Mrs. E. V. 2206 


II. TEACHERS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


Head Masters : 
Public we dA Schools (1) : 
Bell, Mr. J... 207 


Private Secondary Stools (т): 
Maxwell, Mr. S. (Unopposed). 


Preparatory Schools (1) : 
King, Mr. H. C. (Unopposed). 


Head Mistresses : 
Public Secondary Schools (2) : 
Lowe, Dr. L. A. ss EIT 
Sparks, Miss B. M. ... 164 


Private Secondary Schools (1) : 
Lear, Miss F. M. (Unopposed). 


Assistant Masters : 
Public Secondary Schools (2) : 
Anderson, Mr. W. R. 1947 
Parker, Mr. G. R.... 1676 
Private Secondary Schools and Prepara- 
tory Schools (1): 
Pierce, Mr. T. A. (Unopposed). 


Assistant Mistresses : 
Public Secondary Schools (2) : 
Newman, Miss M. L. 678 
Richards, Miss С. A. 625 
Private Secondary Schools and Prepara- 
tory Departments of Secondary Schools, 
including Kindergartens (1) : 
Branfoot, Miss M. A. (Unopposed). 


III. SPECIALIST TEACHERS. 
Teachers in Technical Institutes (3): 
Evans, Mr. А. Е. 
Rhead, Mr. E. L. + Unopposed. 
Varley, Dr. W. M. 


Teachers of Art (1): 


Sharp, Miss M. O. ІЗІ 
Teachers of Music (1): 
Rowley, Mr. A. ... 950 


Teachers of Commercial Subjects (x) : 
Holland, Dr. К. №. ... 18r 


Teachers of Domestic Subjects (1): 
Marsden, Miss M. E. .. 320 


Teachers of Handicraft (т): 
Horth, Mr. A. C. (Unopposed). 


Teachers of Physical Training (1): 
Wilkie, Miss D. M. (Unopposed). 


Teachers of Deaf (1) : 
Roe, Mr. W. C. (Unopposed). 


Teachers of Blind (1) 
Evans, Mr. E. (Unopposed). 


Training of Teachers (т): 
Holgate, Mr. T. P. (Unopposed). 
IV. TEACHERS IN UNIVERSITIES. 


The following representatives have been appointed 
by the Universities named :— 


Birmingham Prof. E. de Sélincourt. 
Bristol Prof. Н. К. Hassé. . 
Cambridge Rev. H. J. Chaytor, Litt.D. 
Durham ... Prof. Frank Smith. 
Leeds Prof. John Strong. 
Liverpool Prof. E. T. Campagnac. 
London ... Sir Percy Nunn, Litt.D. 
Manchester Prof. H. Bompas Smith. 
Oxford Mr. George Smith. 
Reading Mr. H. S. Cooke. 
Sheffield ... Prof. G. H. Turnbull. 
Wales Prof. Е. А. Cavenagh. 


Architects' Registration Board. 


At the meeting on May 20, the Council appointed 
three representatives to serve on Ше newly-consti- 
tuted Board for the Registration of Architects, namelv 
Mr. John Bell, High Master of St. Paul's School; Mr. 
George Smith, Director of Training in the Universitv 
of Oxford, late Head Master of Dulwich College; 
and Mr. Frank Roscoe, Secretary. 
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BLESSED BE 


In a singularly timid and hesitating Report, issued 
early in May, the Departmental Committee on 
Private Schools declare that '' no requirements should 
be made regarding the qualifications of teachers in 
private schools." Here is an astounding dictum to 
appear in the Report of a Committee appointed by 
the President of the Board of Education, a Govern- 
ment department which spends annually a very 
large amount of public money in helping teachers in 
State-aided schools to obtain qualifications, and 
moreover requires, as a rule, that the heads of 
public elementary schools shall be recognised as 
certificated teachers. 

Among the many trite sayings concerning schools 
one of the most familiar 15 to the effect that buildings 
and equipment are of small account compared with 
the aptitude of the teacher. Indeed, this dogma has 
often been put forward as an argument against 
proposals for compelling the owners of private schools 
to provide up-to-date buildings and apparatus. 

The Departmental Committee tell us that the real 
complaint against weak and inefficient private 
schools is of the quality of the teaching. This they 
describe as а defect more fundamental than poor 
premises and lack of playgrounds and equipment. 
They speak of “ immature and inexperienced teachers 
who barely know the rudiments of what they have to 
teach," and they quote one witness of exceptionally 
wide experience as saying that many private schools 
do not succeed in teaching even the “ three К5” 
effectively. Nevertheless the Committee find it 
possible to say that “ по requirements should be 
made regarding the qualifications of teachers 1n private 
schools.” 

The surprising thing is that this view should be 
affirmed by those on the Committee who are them- 
selves distinguished members of the teaching pro- 
fession. Are we to suppose that they hold their 
calling in such low esteem as to believe that it 
demands no requirements in the way of qualifications? 
In their Report they suggest that boarding schools 
should have a doctor at call in emergency, but they 
do not add the comforting proviso that the doctor 
need have no qualifications. 

They bring forward a scheme for the listing and 
periodical inspection of all private schools, an excellent 
thing no doubt, although Mr. Michael Beaumont 
thinks it will interfere unduly with the liberty of 
parents. It might have occurred to them that if all 
private schools were under the direction of men or 
women holding recognised professional qualifications 
the worst evils of bad premises and poor equipment 
would be eliminated very quickly, since it would no 
longer be possible for ignorant humbugs to deceive 
well-intentioned parents. 

The Report gives some poignant examples of the 


IGNORANCE. 


deplorable places which bring discredit on the many 
efficient private schools. We are told of a “ com- 
mercial school" with 107 pupils, 80 of whom are 
under 14 years of age, and of a '' school ” of 41 pupils 
housed in two rooms, the larger being то feet by то, 
with apparatus and books of poor quality, and two 
teachers, one a woman of 70, the other her daughter 
with no qualifications. 

It would be grossly unfair to suggest that these are 
typical private schools, but the Report gives an 
estimate of 10,000 private schools, and tells us that 
only about 2,300 have ever been inspected, and only 
600 are inspected regularly. Of the unvisited places 
it is certain that many fall far below any reasonable 
standard of educational efficiency. Since тото there 
have been inspected in London alone 200 private 
schools, and of these 23 were found to be so un- 
satisfactory as to justify a warning to the parents. 
At this rate we should have about 1,000 unsatisfactory 
schools in the country, taking about 40,000 pupils, 
since the Report suggests an average of some 
40 pupils per school. 

There would be an immediate and tremendous 
outcry if it were found that 40,000 children were 
suffering physical neglect, but we seem to be com- 
paratively indifferent to the results of intellectual 
neglect. The Society of Medical Officers of Health 
made special inquiries in a number of districts for the 
purpose of their evidence, and stated that in about 
25 per cent. of the cases investigated the schools were 
carried on under conditions “ which can only be 
described as bad." The Association of Directors and 
Secretaries for Education said that many private 
schools fail to reach even a modest standard of 
equipment and staffing. These condemnations apply 
to the worst schools, but they indicate that many 
children are suffering positive harm. 

The Committee tell us that their mild proposals are 
not intended for adoption in the immediate or near 
future. To inspect the private schools would cost 
perhaps £30,000 a year, according to their estimate, 
and this apparently the country cannot afford. Why 
should not such schools be required to pay a fee for 
inspection and licence? The good ones have nothing 
to fear and much to gain by being inspected regularly 
and recognised officially as part of our national 
system of education, instead of suffering as at present 
from the competition of ignorant quacks. 

But private schools are to go on as hitherto, and 
when they are ultimately brought under inspection we 
must remember that “ но requirements should be 
made regarding the qualifications of teachers in private 
schools.” 

The customary note tells us that the estimated 
gross cost of preparing the Report was £345. I2s. 2d. 
A clear waste of £345. 12s. ! 
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FROM THE OUTLOOK TOWER. 


By THE Помпи. 


Reaction Rampant. 


А London newspaper of aristocratic tradition and 
feeble mentality has been prophesying that the age 
of admission to public elementary schools will be 
raised to six years, and I hear also that there is a 
movement on foot to enable children to leave school 
on their fourteenth birthday, instead of remaining 
till the end of the term in which that date falls. 
These devices are intended to secure further 
“ economies ” in education, but their political effects 
would probably be fatal to any government. 
Especially would the raising of the age of entry be 
resented. Those who propose it should spend a few 
weeks in the poorer quarters of our great towns, and 
consider the position of mothers who are often 
compelled to be wage-earners. 

Yet on purely educational grounds there is much 
to be said for postponing formal schooling to the age 
of six or even later, always provided that the children 
are being properly tended and trained, either in their 
own homes or in nursery schools. Similarly, there is 
good reason for allowing boys and girls to leave school 
on their birthdays—but the fifteenth rather than the 
fourteenth— provided that the employers are required 
to arrange that they shall attend day continuation 
schools for at least eight hours in each week. These 
provisos would wipe out any “ economy," but they 
would be economical in the true sense of wise 
management. For this reason they will not be 
adopted until we have rulers with a proper sense of 
educational values. 


** A Colossal Sum." 


Speaking on the estimates of his department, the 
President of the Board of Education said they 
amounted to a colossal sum, and showed how he was 
doing his best to reduce it. His colleagues in the 
departments concerned with war-making were appro- 
priately more militant, and told the House of Commons 
that their resources were cut to the bone. Yet we 
are spending more on war-making than on education. 
As individuals we spend far more on entertainment 
than on our schools. Thus we have over 4,000 
cinemas, and at a modest estimate their average gross 
takings are £250 each per week, a total of 52 millions 
a year. Add our outlay on theatres, race-meetings, 
football matches, and other forms of spectacular 
amusement, and it will be seen that the schooling of 
our children is not unduly costly by comparison. The 
difficulty of getting expenditure on education into 
proper perspective may be due to the fact that it 
appears in the national estimates as a gross total. 
We forget that the average cost of schooling per child 
is less than five shillings a week. 


Young Criminals. 


The sequel to the Dartmoor outbreak contains 
matter for thought. After a careful trial twenty- 
three convicts were sentenced to additional terms of 
imprisonment. The average age of these men was a 
little over thirty-three years, three being over forty 
and three under thirty. Most had received their 
first conviction when mere youths. One was birched 
at eleven, two others had spent time in a reformatory, 
two others at industrial schools, and seven others had 
been at Borstal institutions. The total additional 
penalty awarded to the twenty-three is over тоо years 
of imprisonment, which involves a cost to the com- 
munity of some £20,000, or more than the cost of an 
elementary education for 120 children. It is dis- 
quieting to find that the Borstal system has proved 
ineffectual with seven of these men. Long ago I 
learned to place little value on the methods of 
reformatories and industrial schools, and I am dis- 
posed to think that criminal tendencies in youth are 
best corrected by some form of schooling which 
includes a careful psychological and physical treat- 
ment, with a minimum of artificial restraint and no 
penal element beyond that. 


The Young Wage-Earner. 

Of the organised adult workers in this country 
there is not one in ten who has а working week of 
more than forty-eight hours. But boys and girls 
are in a different position. Even where they are in 
employment covered by the Shops Act they may 
have to work for seventy-four hours a week. Little 
wonder that the National Advisory Council for 
Juvenile Employment recently recommended that 
further steps should be taken to regulate the working 
hours of juveniles. They said: ‘‘ Boys and girls under 
the age of eighteen are still in the formative stage of 
their lives. They should have leisure to devote both 
to continued education and to healthy recreation.” 
Five members of the committee said that further 
regulation would impose restrictions on trade and 
involve expenditure. Unhappily this short-sighted 
quintet of employers find their views endorsed in 
Parliament. Lady Astor’s attempt to give power 
to local authorities to regulate juvenile employment 
was defeated, although nobody dared to defend the 
present state of things. The restriction on trade 
argument leaves me quite cold, for I recall how each 
successive step in the abolition of half-time labour 
by children in Lancashire was accompanied by 
doleful prophecies that the cotton trade would be 
ruined. The present state of that industry is due, 
not to the lack of child-workers, but to the childish 
ineptitude of adults. 
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Training College Reductions. 

During the past three years the State-aided training 
colleges have experienced in full measure the results 
of wavering policy at Westminster. Full of en- 
thusiasm and confidence concerning his Bill for 
raising the school age, Sir Charles Trevelyan ordered 
that the recognised accommodation in training 
colleges should be increased to provide teachers for 
the new schools. Secondary schools were invited to 
help by selecting likely recruits, and many parents 
were induced to keep their boys and girls at school and 
allow them to enter college. 

These arrangements are now suddenly cancelled. 
Training colleges are told that numbers must be 
reduced, and there are over 2,000 boys who cannot 
gain admission, although they have passed the 
entrance test, and in many cases have remained at 
school for an extra year or two in the hope of becoming 
teachers. In some colleges grave difficulties in 
administration are caused by the fact that additional 
tutors had been engaged and accommodation provided 
for more students, while there is the added trouble of 
a want of balance in the number of students in the 
different years of the course. 

The widespread disappointment and difficulty 
thus brought about is certain to have a most serious 
effect on future recruiting for the colleges. 


Misfits. 

At the annual conference of the Industrial Welfare 
Society, Miss Martin Leake said that the cost of 
human misfits in commerce and industry was in- 
calculable. She suggested that a system of simple 
selection tests should be adopted for the purpose of 
discovering the occupations for which individuals are 
best adapted. Girls had been brought to her with 
hearts damaged beyond repair because they had been 
working at heavy tasks, and she found that the 
highly strung, nervous type of girl was entirely 
unsuited to work as a machine operator where the 
same muscles and nerves were used continuously. 

This matter is one which ought to be considered by 
teachers and the education authorities. As things 
are, the young people from our schools, elementary 
and secondary alike, generally drift into occupations 
instead of choosing them with due regard to their 
own fitness. Mr. E. C. Greig, of Sheffield, says that 
in his firm they have been taking every year about 
twenty boys of the public school or secondary school 
type for minor posts and about half a dozen university 
men for major posts, but in the course of four years 
some 50 per cent. of these fell by the way. The 
work of the Institute of Industrial Psychology is in 
its early stages, but in time we shall recognise the 
importance of making a careful estimate of the fitness 
of individuals for particular occupations. At least 
we may do something to discover unfitness, and 
save our pupils from much misery in later life. 
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Vocational Training. 

The foregoing paragraph has a bearing on the 
question of vocational training, the theme which 
now forms the text of speeches by our educational 
pundits. Clearly we cannot train every child for 
any and every occupation. As the result of careful 
inquiry it is known that not more than half of the 
children who leave school have any particular kind 
of work in view. А training in handicraft has little 
market value in a modern factory, and even a know- 
ledge of shorthand, typewriting, and simple book- 
keeping is of little value, save to those who enter 
offices. Of these the proportion is less than some 
newspapers allege. The grave difficulty is that so 
many school leavers enter upon casual occupations as 
errand-boys, or other jobs which lead nowhere. 

We cannot offer vocational training in any strict 
sense of the term, but we can widen our conception of 
school training so as to include more practical work 
in the arts and crafts. This will enable us to estimate 
the fitness of individuals for particular occupations, 
or at least to warn them against those for which we 
know them to be unsuited. When they have started 
work as young wage-earners those who employ them 
should be compelled to provide them with oppor- 
tunities for further general education as well as for 
vocational instruction appropriate to their work. 


Àn Institute of Education. 

At last we are to have in England an Institute of 
Education. This is the happy outcome of the efforts 
of Sir Percy Nunn, backed by the generosity of the 
London County Council and the good offices of the 
Board of Education. The London Day Training 
College, built up by Sir John Adams and Sir Percy 
Nunn, his lieutenant and successor, has done 
admirable work under the joint auspices of the 
University of London and the L.C.C. Now it is to 
become a university department, housed on the 
Bloomsbury site, and equipped for systematic re- 
search into educational problems. The new Institute 
will attract students from abroad, especially from the 
British Commonwealth overseas and from the United 
States. 

It is to be hoped that the architect will give us a 
building which will be a symbol of the importance of 
education in a modern community. А visitor to 
London finds ample evidence of the importance of 
banks, clubs, hotels, picture houses, and commercial 
concerns, but he will have to range afield before he 
discovers an educational institution of any archi- 
tectural note. The Board of Education is housed in a 
side street off Whitehall, and its internal arrangements 
fall below those of many a modern secondary school. 
We have nothing now to equal the Victorian im- 
pressiveness of the old School Board offices on the 
Embankment, unless we count the Inns of Court as 
educational establishments. 
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EDUCATION AND INDUSTRY. 
By К. W. PAGE. 


The function of a modern school, as stated in the 
Hadow Report, is to provide for its pupils a stimu- 
lating general education, with, in the last two years, 
a slght bias towards industry, commerce, or 
agriculture. The whole curriculum must be practical 
or realistic. 

The first reservation to make is that, during the 
next decade at least, the bias must be confined to the 
last year. But one may go still further and inquire 
whether there should be a bias at all, whether the 
educational advantages of a bias are not after all 
illusory. The case for such a bias is put by Sir Percy 
Nunn in stronger terms than the Consultative 
Committee subscribed to: ‘‘ There are those who 
hold that the natural terminus of education is a 
training shaped to fit the young man or woman for 
some specific róle in the great play of life. Here 
the imagination is centred upon a chosen plot in the 
field of human endeavour. Work which carries a 
boy towards the goal of his choice often unlocks the 
finer energies of a mind which а“ general’ education 
would leave stupid and inert. In short, the 
' vocational' training may become in the strictest 
sense ' liberal.’ "' 

The question which is causing perplexity in the 
mind of a teacher in а modern school is: '' Can ог 
does any school work carry a boy towards the goal of 
his choice? ” 

First of all, plain facts seem to give a negative 
answer. Of boys who are in their last year at school, 
one-fifth have some notion of their future calling, 
one-half have no notion, and one-third apparently 
neither know nor care. The second group may at 
the same time express a preference for certain 
occupations, but both they and those who have a 
definite goal of their choice (or whose parents have 
decided for them, the boys not dissenting) have 
resolved to enter occupations in which they will never 
find a place. Engineering and any branch of 
electrical work are popular, but all such occupations 
are already overstocked; and moreover, the modern 
school boy, in seeking such jobs, has to face the 
competition of many grammar school boys, and often 
to pay a premium which his parents cannot provide. 
In fact, the difficulty is to get any reputable job at 
all; and so in one modern school, 40 per cent. of the 
school-leavers become paper-boys, vanboys, and 
errand-boys, and so on. What will happen to them 
when they reach sixteen and become insurable is 
not yet ascertained, only conjectured. To sum up, it 
may be said quite fairly that four-fifths of the boys 
do not look forward in imagination to any particular 
job, and the other one-fifth anticipate jobs they will 
rarely or never get. 

It is too often asserted that boys are bored with 


their last year of school life, and that a bias in the 
curriculum will help to maintain their interest and 
may even induce them to remain longer at school. 
Here again the facts are illuminating. Less than 
one-half of the boys are anxious to leave school, and 
the others are quite willing to stay until fifteen if 
necessary. Some, as they say, want to go to work, 
but here they deceive themselves. It is not work 
they want but money. 

Further, the Hadow Report recommends that a 
bias should not be introduced without reference to 
local conditions and without consultation with local 
employers. Local employers will give but little aid. 
Their advice is ‘‘ to concentrate on the three R's, 
and cut out all the fancy stuff." And, moreover, it 
must by no means be assumed that school.leavers 
either look forward to or will enter the main industries 
oftheirlocality. Inarailway town, with locomotives, 
carriage and wagon works, only 20 per cent. of the 
boys enter railway work of any kind, and some of 
those enter it only because they cannot get 
anything else. In fact, the railway recruits its boys 
from the neighbouring towns and villages. What, 
then, is to be the bias when 40 per cent. of the boys 
leaving school become errand-boys, 20 per cent. enter 
the main local industry, and 40 per cent. take up 
jobs of such a variety that they cannot be classified 
as agricultural, commercial, industrial, or pro- 
fessional? 

Another point: school subjects which ostensibly 
may prepare a boy for his future occupation do not 
in reality do so. Handicraft is not the most popular 
school subject because it “‘ carries a boy towards the 
goal of his choice," but for quite different reasons. 
Very few boys desire to be carpenters or joiners or 
cabinet makers. One boy of fourteen who definitely 
chose to be a clerk selected handicraft as his prefer- 
ential subject, and at the same time manifested but 
little interest or ability in English and arithmetic. 

This last point suggests a way round the blank wall. 
Boys are, in the main, keenly interested in the work 
of engineers, carpenters, builders, farmers, and so on. 
They are interested in machinery; they like to see 
the wheels go round. For that reason a bias towards 
industry may be given. The practical outcome is 
much the same, but the curriculum will now be 
framed with a different and more inspiring motive. 
Give the bias, says the modern school teacher, not 
because it tends towards a boy's future occupation, 
but because it appeals to his fundamental interests. 
For even if he obtains his livelihood by shutting 
carriage doors or minding a machine, he may yet 
spend his leisure on his allotment, or in keeping 
chickens, or in making his household goods and 
chattels. | 
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A LIBRARY EXPERIMENT IN HISTORY TEACHING. 


By Percy L. NORRISH. 


Keen teachers of History will agree with Professor 
Н. E. Bourne Ша“ the library furnishes the pupil 
with some of the tools for his work, and offers him 
the opportunity to satisfy the curiosity which his 
work has awakened." Most of the great public 
schools are fortunate in the possession of a stock of 
books which can well be dignified by the name of 
library. In the grant-earning secondary day schools 
of this country it is exceptional to find any which 
are equipped with more than the beginnings of a 
reference library, and this caters mainly for the 
sixth form boy. Even then the master finds it 
necessary to lend books from his own store, and to 
draw freely on the resources of the nearest public 
library. 

With a view to ascertaining how far the public 
library could be used in an organised fashion instead 
of in an individual and often haphazard way, the 
following experiment was carried out. 

The form chosen to assist in the working out of the 
scheme was one of thirty-two boys, whose ages 
averaged fourteen and a quarter years. Most of 
them were scholarship boys from the local elementary 
schools, who were now entering upon their third 
year at the grammar school. Through the medium 
of Marten and Carter's text-books, they had obtained 
some knowledge of English History to 1688 А.р. 
They were now to break new ground, and in a novel 
way to try to obtain an idea of the growth of Great 
Britain at home and of her Colonies abroad for the 
period 1688 to т919 A.D. 

At once a difficulty presented itself. А good text- 
book, though now only a subsidiary and not the 
chief aid to successful working, was required. It is 
the custom of the school to provide free of charge 
the text-books used—a scheme which, whatever its 
merits, obviously limits the frequency of change. 
Marten and Carter's volume, “ The Latest Age," was 
ordered to replace a book which was unsuitable for 
the requirements of the experiment. Unfortunately 
the new text-book did not appear until the visits 
to the library had ceased. Consequently the master 
had to begin by giving a few introductory talks, 
instead of allowing the boys to gain an idea of the 
period by reading the text-book quickly, without any 
intensive study. 

Meanwhile the scheme was being worked out at the 
library. The borough librarian gave his enthusiastic 
support, and his assistants loyally co-operated in 
order to give the experiment a fair trial. The master 
in charge had already selected sixteen topics (see 
Appendix I) in order to cover as adequately as possible 
the modern period of our national and imperial 
development. While the librarian and his staff 
prepared lists of the available and relevant books, 


other preliminary work was done at school. The 
boys divided into pairs, being encouraged to choose 
their own partners. Each pair then selected what 
most interested them among the list of topics. Аз no 
topic was to be duplicated, the master had to arbitrate 
occasionally when several pairs desired to work on 
one topic. Again, in the case of a subject like “ The 
Development of Transport," there was the stipulation 
that one of the pair should be able to draw well, so 
that a subject which lent itself to illustration might 
be so treated. Despite this, the general desire of the 
master was to keep in the background as far as 
possible. 

After several weeks of such preparation came the 
first visit to Ше library. There the borough librarian 
gave the class a talk on '' The Use of a Library for 
the purposes of Research." He explained the card- 
index system, showed the value of the Encyclopædia 
Britannica and similar works of reference, and stressed 
the importance of using the index and bibliography 
usually provided in good books. 

The following week saw the real beginning of the 
scheme. Thanks to a rearrangement of the time- 
table, three consecutive periods were secured on a 
morning when the reference library was least used. 
The boys left school at the beginning of morning 
break at 10.30, were settled in their places at the 
library a quarter of an hour later, and left the building 
shortly after 12.30 p.m. Half the class worked in 
the reference library, while the remainder were 
accommodated in the adjoining committee room. 
For convenience' sake some of the listed books were 
collected and placed in the latter room, though this 
did not obviate the necessity of using the card-index 
fles in order to find many other volumes on the 
library shelves. 

Except for the Christmas vacation, these visits to 
the library continued weekly from the end of October 
until the end of February. Each pair of boys had 
been provided by the master with an outline scheme 
for their particular subject. Three such schemes are 
appended, and it will be seen that little more than 
sectional headings were given. 

PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS. 

(1) An account of a typical eighteenth century 
election. Note such things as the lack of secrecy in 
voting, the length of an election, the number of 
voters and their qualifications, the methods of 
bribery and corruption. 

(1) An election in 1830 (from a contemporary 
account of a local contest). 

(ш) The General Election of 1929. 

Contrast (i) and (iii), and then detail the various 
Acts which have produced the changes which you 
have noticed. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE BRITISH NAVY. 

The ships of the eighteenth century—methods of 
sailing and fighting. 

The manning of the fleet (the press gang). 

Conditions of life afloat (food, punishments). 

Use of the Navy in guarding our shores and 
developing our Empire. 

The changes of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries—changes in speed (steam, oil), in building 
(armour plate), gunnery, conditions of service. 

The Navy in the Great War. 

Projects for the limitation of armaments, the 
reduction in the size of ships, and the abolition of 
submarines. 


COLONISATION OF AUSTRALIA. 

As an introduction, note briefly the work of early 
Dutch explorers, such as Dirk Hartog and Tasman. 

Voyages of Captain Cook. 

Early convict settlements—why? 

Continued exploration of (a) the coast-line— 
Flinders; (5) the interior—Sturt, Eyre, Stuart. 

Development of the colonies. Note (i) the work 
of Governors like Brisbane, (ii) the introduction of 
sheep, (ili) the discovery of gold, (iv) gradual spread 
of ideas of self-government, culminating in the 
formation of the Commonwealth in 1901. 

The “ White Australia " problem. 

Help rendered in the Great War. 


With such a scheme, and a list of the books 
available, each pair of boys adventured on the task 
of writing what may almost be described as a thesis 
(for several of these essays exceeded 70 pages of 
exercise-book paper), and of providing appropriate 
illustrations if the subject lent itself to such treatment. 
At the library a boy was free to compare notes with 
his partner or to move about in search of a book. 
Each pair could divide their work in their own way, 
and while they were encouraged to bring their own 
difficulties to their master, they had in the nature of 
things to rely largely on their own efforts. There 
was no set homework, but the master made frequent 
inspections to ensure that progress was steady, while 
the boys knew that all the essays had to be finished 
by the middle of the Easter term. With the com- 
pletion of this work the weekly class visits to the 
library ceased, and the next part of the scheme began. 

Each boy had now obtained specialised knowledge 
of one aspect of modern history. What use would 
be made of this knowledge, and how would each boy 
obtain a more general idea of the whole period? 
The idea was that these essays were to be turned into 
lectures and delivered by each particular pair to the 
rest of the class. Notes were to be taken and then 
written up in essay form. The Manchester 
Guardian made the following comment on this 
part of the scheme:—“ One cannot help feeling that 
whether the form profits will depend on how far any 
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pair of linked lecturers are able to expound their 
information to others. And as good researchers mav 
be bad lecturers, and good lecturers not particularly 
careful or profound in their fact-gathering, it would 
be well not to trust too securely to the hope that 
knowledge acquired by individuals will be shared by 
the group." An attempt had already been made to 
provide against such criticism. 

There is an art both in delivering a lecture and in 
making notes from one. To confront boys untrained 
in these arts with such a scheme as the one outlined 
above was to court failure. Such training had been 
given throughout the year, for the form was taken 
by the same master for English as well as History. 
He had been devoting one period a week to oral 
work. During the first term of the school year each 
boy had to prepare and deliver a short talk on some 
subject of his choice. Usually three such lecturettes. 
would be given in one period. The rest of the class 
were trained to make critical notes concerning such 
points as the choice of the subject, the arrangement 
of the material and, most important of all, the manner 
of its presentation. Brief discussion of these points 
took place in class, and so each boy learnt about his 
particular failings from the others. As a variation 
from this kind of critical note-making, the boys made 
simple notes of the talk, and reproduced them later 
in essay form. Though less time was devoted to this 
sort of work in the second and third terms, the boys 
did receive training in two matters which were vital 
to the success of the History scheme—how to deliver 
a lecture and how to make notes. 

The following plan was now carried out. History 
periods were rearranged so that they were no longer 
consecutive. This was a simple matter, as the same 
master took the form for both English and History. 
Thus two periods were taken at different times on 
one morning, and the third period came on the next 
day. As will be shown later, in these lecture periods 
the boys worked at high pressure, and this rearrange- 
ment was designed to prevent over-fatigue. Each 
lecture usually occupied the History periods for the 
week. 

Three days before each lecture the two partners 
came after school to have a talk with the master. 
The latter saw to it that the thesis was divided into 
convenient sections, and that a list of suitable 
revision questions was drawn up. This preliminary 
discussion was exceedingly important. The master, 
having previously read through the thesis, was able 
to suggest alterations, to rectify certain mistakes, to 
indicate gaps in the story which needed to be filled, 
or to suggest the omission of unduly detailed passages 
in order to reduce the length of the thesis to the 
limits of the lecture periods. 

On lecture days the partners divided the work as 
they saw fit. Perhaps one boy would deliver the 
whole lecture, while the other occupied himself in 
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pinning up illustrations, making blackboard notes, 
and asking questions of the class. Alternatively, 
each might give half of the lecture, for the rest 
assisting his partner in the ways suggested above. 

Notes were taken as the lecture proceeded, and at 
the end of each section a halt was called. Then 
members of the class asked questions of the lecturer 
concerning points which they did not understand or 
had failed to note properly. The existence of such 
** question time ” enabled the lecturer to complete 
each section without undue interruption. After 
these questions had been answered, note-books were 
closed, and the lecturer's partner ascertained by 
means of revision questions that the section had been 
understood. 

When the lecture had ended, the notes were 
written up in essay form for homework. So fully 
were they made that after a few weeks the master 
had to make a rule that essays must not exceed 
twelve sides of exercise-book paper! The system of 
checking already outlined ensured accuracy of fact 
in the essays, and corrections on that score were 
surprisingly few. Before the end of the year, each 
boy had a file filled with History essays. Hehadina 
sense written his own text-book, which he used when 
revising the year's work for the annual examination 
in July. 

So much for a detailed account of the scheme. As 
thus outlined, it may appear to have been very 
formidable to boys of fourteen and fifteen years of age. 
However, the high standard of the examination work 
at the end of the year testified to the grip which the 
class had obtained on its History syllabus. Such a 
result could only have been achieved by keenness 
and application on the part of the boys, and this 
sprang from the interest which was aroused by the 
method used. 

It is contended that by the end of the year the 
boys had obtained as good a knowledge of modern 
English History as they would have received by 

tudying a text-book. Had this been all, the scheme 
could scarcely have been termed a success. But the 
study of History is not only good in itself. It also 
serves in training one's judgment. The real student 
of the subject must read different accounts of a 
particular event, written from various points of view. 
He must learn to weigh evidence with care, to make 
due allowance for the bias of writers, and to draw 
appropriate inferences from established facts. Such 
training is a necessary part of education, for it helps 
men to avoid rash judgments, vague generalisations, 
and one-sided criticisms. In the library, as they 
worked at their theses and consulted numerous books, 
the boys began to realise that in historical matters 
there is more than one point of view. In this respect 
they received better training than they would have 
obtained through the use of a single text-book. 


Again, the library visits proved of special value to. 
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those boys who came from the poorer neighbourhoods 
of the town. Accustomed, maybe, to homes in 
which little was read besides the daily newspaper, 
some were amazed to see the packed shelves of the 
library. They learnt how to find and use a book; 
they realised the resources of the library, and they 
appreciated that this mine of information was freely 
at their disposal. 

No charge of ''spoon-feeding" could be made 
against the master who conducted this experiment. 
This variation of the Dalton Plan, with an assignment 
spread over a long period, gave each boy freedom to 
develop his thesis without continual supervision. 
The growth of self-reliance was encouraged, and this 
freedom almost inevitably led to mistakes being 
made. Two instances may be cited. "m 

One boy, working on the subject '' The British in 
India," was found attempting to plough through the 
Cambridge History of India, Volume V! He had 
found this volume mentioned on his book-list, had 
gone straight to it, instead of first obtaining an outline 
of the period, and was soon in a hopeless position. 

Another boy, working on '' The Relations between 
England and America," omitted to deal with the 
period of the American Civil War. Inquiry revealed 
that he had assumed this to be only another name for 
the War of American Independence. With this 
preconception in mind, he had failed to study with 
sufficient care the outline notes originally supplied 
by the master, and had continued longer in error. 

These and other less important mistakes proved 
blessings in disguise, because when he found them out 
the master was able to have personal talks with the 
boys concerned, and so was the better able to impress 
on them the nature of their mistakes. 

By carefully selecting the lecture topics, planning 
their scope and arranging their order, it was possible 
to deal with salient points from several aspects. For 
example, the great Reform Bill of 1832 was mentioned 
in the lectures оп “ Parliamentary Elections," ''The 
Growth of Cabinet Government," and '' The Era of 
Reform.” 

The success of the scheme was further proved in 
the following year, when the boys passed into the 
Matriculation Form. The training they had received 
led them to be more careful in drawing inferences 
from the facts at their disposal and to make far more 
use of the library. The experiment had provided an 
excellent preparation for future work in the Sixth 
Form, and would probably have proved even more 
useful with such older boys. In a Modern Sixth 
Form, where far more time is devoted to the subject, 
the scheme could have been carried through in the 
early part of the first year of the Higher School 
Certificate course. For such boys, most of whom 
would proceed to a University, practice in the 
elements of research would be most valuable. With 
such a form, too, it would be far easier to give 
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individual help than with the much larger Fifth 
Form, while the experience of the older boys should 
raise the standard of lecturing, note-making, and 
subsequent essay-writing. 

Even these changes might stil prevent a wide 
application of the scheme to History teaching. In 
smaller towns it is unlikely that the library would 
possess the necessary space for housing a class, or 
even the range of books which would be required. 
In the great provincial centres other considerations, 
such as the distance of the school from the library 
and the consequent loss of time entailed, would mar 
the experiment. The actual experiment was con- 
ducted at a time in the week when the reference 
library was least used by the man in the street. 
Even then, actual inconvenience was sometimes 
caused, while the staff was kept working at full 
pressure. What would happen if several classes in 
the same school, or several schools in the one area, 
were anxious to adopt the idea? The pressure on 
the library and the interference with its normal use 
by individuals would soon effectually check a 
widening of the scope of the experiment. Араш, 
congestion would be increased if the scheme was 
adapted for use in such subjects as English and 
Geography. 

The ideal solution of the difficulties outlined above 
would be to equip each secondary school with an 
adequate library, so that such an experiment could 
be conducted on the premises. Perhaps, too, the 
public libraries could make arrangements to assist by 
allowing wholesale borrowing for an extended period, 
if the books required were not in frequent use for 
reference purposes. The wider training which is 
afforded by the experiment outlined above is a 
justification for the additional expenditure which 
would be needed. When a new school is built, 
thousands of pounds are spent in the complete 
equipment of the laboratories, without which the 
teachers of Science could not work. The library 
should be the laboratory of the teachers of the 
humanistic subjects, and wise spending should make 
it so. 


APPENDIX I. 
ORDER or LECTURE—TOPICS. 


. Parliamentary Elections. 

. The Growth of Cabinet Government. 

. Agricultural Changes of the Nineteenth Century. 
The Industrial Revolution : Cotton and Wool. 
The Industrial Revolution : Coal and Iron. 
The Development of the British Navy. 

. Methods of Land Transport. 

. Relations between England and America. 

. The British in India. 

. The Colonisation of Canada. 

. The Colonisation of Australia. 
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I2. The Colonisation of South Africa. 

I3. The Era of Reform, 1820-1840 A.D. 

I4. Britain's Relations with Ireland. 

I5. Working Class and Factory Legislation. 
I6. Great Inventions. 


N.B.—The period of the French Revolution and 
the subsequent great wars was studied from the 
text-book in an interval between the lectures. 


APPENDIX II. 
TYPICAL Lists or Books USED. 


Parliamentary Elections. 


“ Encyclopædia Britannica "—article on Electiors. 

Traill, “ Social England." 

Grant Robertson, “ England under the Hano- 
verians."' 

McDonagh, “ Parliament." 

Heaton, “ The Three Reforms of Parliament." 

Oldfield, “ History of Parliaments (1797)."' | 

jennings, ''Anecdotal History of the Britih 
Parliament (1880).”’ 

Also local histories and pamphlets, and modern 

newspaper accounts. 


Methods of Land Transport. 


“Encyclopedia Britannica ’’—numerous articles 
on Railways, Bridges, Tunnels, Tubes, &c. 

Traill, “ Social England." 

Oman (ed.), “ History of England" (7 volumes, 
Methuen). 

Macaulay, ‘‘ State of England in 1685 ” (Chapter 
III). 

Knox, “ Engineering "—chapters on Canals, Rail- 
ways, and Bridges. 

ВеПох,“ The Highway and its Vehicles "' (illustra- 
tions). 

Duncan, “ The World on Wheels." 

Trevelyan, ''British History in the Nineteenth 
Century " (Chapter X). 

“ Dictionary of National Biography "—Aarticles оп 
such men as Brindley, Macadam, and Stephenson- 


The Colonisation of Canada. 


“ Encyclopedia Britannica.” 

Trevelyan, “ British History in the Nineteenth 
Century ’’—references to the Boundary Problem. 

Bell, “ History of Canada." | 

Woodrow Wilson, ''History of the American 
People," Vol. III. 

Bourinot, “ Canada." 

Whitton, “ Wolfe and North America." 

Macbeth, “ Policing the Plains." : 

Williamson, “ History of British Colonial Ex- 
pansion.”’ 
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GEOGRAPHY IN SCHOOLS. 


EDITED BY ERNEST YOUNG, B.Sc., F.R.G.S. 


I 


INTRODUCTION. 
Bv SENEX. 


This Supplement has been prepared under the 
skilful guidance of Mr. Ernest Young, a former Head 
Master of Harrow County School and a well-known 
writer and traveller, who has made geography a living 
topic in the schools which have adopted the excellent 
text-books published by Messrs. Philip under the 
title " Human Geographies.” 

The following pages are from the pens of acknow- 
ledged authorities -and practical teachers. They 
appear, fittingly enough, soon after the comprehensive 
Geography Exhibition which was opened at Gold- 
smiths' College, New Cross, by Sir Halford Mackinder, 
on May 3. This display of appliances, text-books, 
and work done by school pupils of all ages was a 
striking proof of the advance which has been made in 
the treatment of geography as a school subject. It 
should be shown in as many centres as possible, for it 
will prove to be at once interesting and useful to 
teachers everywhere. 

The chief credit for organising the exhibition is due 
to Miss D. M. Forsaith, Lecturer in Geography at 
Goldsmiths' College, who has also published, through 
Messrs. Methuen, an invaluable “ Handbook for 
Geography Teachers." This book costs only four 
Shillings, and it contains over 300 pages of useful 
information concerning methods, appliances, maps, 
and books. Every teacher of geography should 
obtain a copy. 

Mention should be made of the commendable 
enterprise shown by Mr. A. E. Dean, the Warden of 
Goldsmiths' College, and the members of the staff. 
They had already placed us under an obligation by 
arranging an exhibition of History Teaching three 
years ago, backed up by an excellent Handbook. 
Now comes the Geography display, and it may be 
hoped that this in turn will be followed by exhibitions 
relating to the other subjects of the curriculum. 

The present writer visited the exhibition and was 
led to meditate on the contrast between the old and 
the new methods in geography teaching. Не recalled 
the practice under the old Code of the Education 
Department, when '' geography ” began in Standard 
IL, and eight-year-olds were expected to know by rote 
а set of '' definitions," such as “ An island is a piece 
of land surrounded by water ’’; ‘‘ A cape is a piece of 
land jutting out into the sea "; '' A river is a stream 
of fresh water flowing through the land into the sea.” 
Once he found a class of seventy young Londoners 
chanting the last of these definitions in a school 
Situated about half a mile from the Thames. Оп 


inquiry, he found that only thirty-three had ever 
seen the river. 

Following the “ definitions " of Standard П came 
the "geography" of England and Wales, usually 
taught to Standard III in a series of short chants, 
one giving the capes, another the bays, another the 
rivers, and so on, with the names of counties and their 
chief towns thus: ‘‘ Devonshire—Exeter on the 
Exe”; ‘‘ Shropshire, Shrewsbury on the Severn.” 

Standard IV absorbed similar facts about Scotland 
and Ireland, while Standard V adventured in Europe, 
of necessity covering the ground in a more sketchy 
manner. 

Finally came Standard VI, which ranged over the 
rest of the world and was expected to acquire a 
special knowledge of the British Empire. The few 
who remained after passing Standard VI were 
introduced to a subject called Physical Geography, 
and made neat diagrams to illustrate tides, eclipses, 
ocean currents, trade winds, and perhaps barometric 
readings. 

It will be seen that this syllabus covered little 
beyond topography, and it should be remembered 
that many pupils left school before reaching 
Standard VI, or even Standard V, so that their 
knowledge was sadly incomplete, even where the 
teachers, as sometimes happened, contrived to clothe 
the dry bones with matter of human interest. In 
practice this was difficult, because the annual 
examination took note only of what was prescribed 
in the authorised Code. Even the best and brightest 
of the youngsters of those days knew only where 
places were and had little or no knowledge of causes. 
To them “ geography’’ must have seemed ап 
arbitrary collection of dull facts containing nothing 
which appealed to their wonder or curiosity, or gave 
any foundation on which they could build further 
knowledge for themselves. In this, as in other 
subjects, the old Code exhibited the worst results of 
an adult mind attempting a logical arrangement of 
facts for children. 

The position was improved when “ geographical 
readers" were introduced. | These were mostlv 
written by teachers and they afforded opportunity 
for importing interest into the work. А series called 
the “ Albert Geographical Readers," published by 
Gill and Co., was a kind of landmark in the elementary 
schools of some fifty years ago. 

In the public schools and grammar schools geo- 
graphy was not taken seriously as a rule. А period 
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or two might be assigned to it in the lower forms, but 
the geography specialist was unknown. One cannot 
imagine what would have been said by head masters 
in those days if they had been told that a time would 
come when geography might be taken in place of 
classics by boys in the higher forms of a great public 
school. Less than a score of years ago the boys in 
one public school learned “ geography " by finding 
on the map all the places referred to in the Shipping 
Intelligence of The Times. It was a useful exercise, 
no doubt, but it was far removed from the methods 
of to-day. 

These methods may be described briefly as an 
attempt to enlist the co-operation of pupils in the 
study of geography or earth-lore, as distinct from 
topography. The new geography goes behind the 
things of man’s contriving and behind even the surface 
features of the globe and seeks to discover their 
origins. Plans and maps are constructed by pupils, 
geological causes are investigated, climate and rainfall 
are considered in their relation to man’s life on the 
planet. Models are made to illustrate contours, 
mountain ranges, watercourses, &c.; school journeys 
are arranged, and children are taken to see things 
and places of which in the old days they only heard 
or read. Geology, history, and other topics are 
brought in to supplement this new learning, thus 
breaking down to some extent the hampering barriers 
between '' subjects." Teachers who read such works 
as Mr. James Fairgrieve's “ Geography and World 
Power " (University of London Press, 5s. net) will 
never again treat geography in the old and dull 
manner of the past. Some are finding another 
source of interest in the Land Utilisation Survey, 
which is an organised attempt to prepare maps 
showing the use made of every parcel of land in the 
country. In some counties, such as Northampton- 
shire, a complete survey of this kind has already been 
made with the help of the schools. The maps thus 
produced will have great historical interest and 
value, and the preparation of them has served the 
excellent educational purpose of causing children to 
understand the geography of their own neighbourhood. 
It may even cause them to realise the blunders made 
by their forbears in their treatment of '' England's 
green and pleasant land." 

The new geography is indeed wide and compre- 
hensive in its range. Herein lurks a possible danger, 
greatest perhaps when the specialist is given full 
opportunity to ride his hobby. Mr. Bernard Shaw 
has told us, in characteristic fashion, that “‘ no man 
can be a pure specialist without being in the strict 
sense an idiot." The truth of this harsh-sounding 
maxim is seen if we remember that the word idiot is 
derived from the Greek term used to describe, not a 
mentally defective person, but one solely concerned 
with his own affairs and having no knowledge outside 
them. 


For such specialists there is no place in a school. 
Although it is the fashion nowadays to appoint 
what are called specialist teachers, the practice mav 
be carried too far. It certainly will be harmful if 
each specialist aims at making his pupils in his own 


image, so that the unlucky youngsters are badgered | 


by one specialist after another, as if it were the aim 


of the school to perform the paradoxical feat of turning | 


out pupils who are specialists in everything. 


The proper conduct of a school calls for team work - 


on the part of everybody concerned, and the 
geography teacher must consider the claims of other 
subjects. Perfect team work will produce a proper 
adjustment of the demands of every teacher and of 
the claims of every subject. Thus the knowledge 
offered to the pupils will be presented as a body of 
experience, duly co-ordinated and coherent, instead of 
being a thing of shreds and patches. In every 
subject there will be an indispensable core of facts 
to be acquired, but this core will be adapted to the 
powers of the slowest members of the class. It will 


serve as the centre of a body of knowledge gained by | 


the pupil's own activity under Ше direction of Ше 
teacher, and this body of knowledge will not be 
defined by the limits of any syllabus. Rather will it 
serve as a firm foundation for further study and wider 
experience. While it is important that everybody 
should know something of geography, it is even more 
important that everybody should be led to think of 
the world as a well-instructed geographer thinks. 
In other words, the new teaching of geography must 
aim, not only at new forms of acquirement, but at 
new methods of approach. The bearing of facts must 
be regarded as more important than their number. 

In the following pages of this Supplement will be 
found many valuable hints showing how geography 
is best treated in various types of school. These 
hints have stood the test of practical experience, but 
they are not put forward as prescriptions to be 
dispensed everywhere. It is not the function of the 
EDUCATION OUTLOOK to absolve teachers from the 
professional duty of thinking out their own problems, 
or to degrade the art of teaching to the level of a 
mechanical process. 


English. 

Macic SESAME: a Collection of Poems for boys and 

girls made by J. Compton. (3s. Methuen.) 
Some time ago Mr. Compton gave us “ Open 
Sesame,” an excellent volume of poems and rhymes 
for young children. The present volume forms 4 
sequel intended for older pupils. There are alrea^! 
so many anthologies that we doubt the need for more. 
Mr. Compton has, however, done his task well, and 
there can be no doubt about the merit of his collection. 
It ranges from Chaucer to the present Poet Laureate, 
and present-day poets are well represented. It 152 

book very suitable for senior and central schools. 
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WHY WE TEACH GEOGRAPHY. 
By Pror. Н. J. FLEURE, Department of Geography, Victoria University of Manchester. 


. Our educational outlook must develop with our 
view of the world. The growth of science and 
invention has revolutionised life, giving power to 

groups, such as the British industrialists of the mid- 
nineteenth century, because of temporary advantages 

it placed in their hands. The social instability 

resulting from rapidity of change has made unrest 

. a widespread feature, and there is grave need of study 
of society, of the way in which men may hope to go 
on living together with reasonable security and peace, 
if a catastrophe is to be avoided. 

_ The medievalists and the British industrialists of a 

century ago seemed to have little doubt as to the value 
of the schemes of life they championed, and their 
faiths gave them a marked effectiveness for good and 

ill. It is the need for a philosophy of society that is 

driving many thinkers to study geography in the 
sense of a survey of the relations of men to their 
environments. No longer is it possible to plan one 
. Meal type of society; the diversities of capacity and 
"circumstances among the peoples of the world must 
. be recognised as fundamental facts. No longer is it 
. possible to decide sharply that one type of society or 
. of government is the right one; there are fifty ways 

of doing these things, and every one of them may be 
. partly right. And every form of society needs to be 
. considered in relation to every other, for one, good in 
, Itself, may nevertheless be a menace to another if it 
. has come to depend on experts to too great an extent, 
and has thus made interference with other societies 
 anintegral part of its routine. 

The social groups that still depend on hunting and 
gathering for a livelihood, and have learned neither 
the arts of cultivation and stock rearing nor those of 
manufacturing industry and commerce, are but a few 
remnants that find it difficult to survive contacts 
. With modern conditions. Their distribution reveals 
X the fact that they survive in remote corners and amid 
specially unfavourable surroundings. The study of 
such societies reveals that when hunting came to be 
а feature of social life there was an increase of 
differentiation between men's work and women's 
^ work which, with marked changes in our times, has 
remained a fundamental feature of society and has 
, allowed the family unit to crystallise out. Such 
. Study also leads us to realise that when men took to 
. ‘tivation their thoughts and plans expanded; 
they planted to reap weeks or months ahead. Living 
beside Euphrates and Nile, thev learned to count the 
seasons, to observe the heavenly bodies, to make 
calendars. In this wav the time range of thought 
expanded forwards. The permanent settlement near 
the river led to an expansion of thought back into 
the past as well. The living members of society 


и 


became Ше holders of a trust from Ше ancestral cloud 
of witnesses, and the trust was to be passed on in 
saecula saeculorum. The cultivators of some parts of 
Africa, forced by local difficulties regarding soil 
exhaustion to move their villages every few years, 
have not had the opportunity to develop more than 
a little of this idea, and their societies, usually built 
on hoe cultivation by the women as against plough 
cultivation by the men, have features of their own 
that need sympathetic study if they are not to be 
reduced to chaos by modern contacts. In the 
northern hemisphere of the old world the combination 
of stock-rearing with cultivation by the plough has 
made these lowly forms of society give place to more 
elaborate and stable ones save in a few spots, but 
even here the social schemes of a rice-growing 
community differ from those of communities that 
feed on meat and wheat, and the many types of 
agricultural societies that have grown up from Ireland 
and Iceland to Japan and the Spice Islands are 
complex interweavings of diverse experiences of men 
facing different opportunities with different heritages 
in their minds. The modern wave of intense 
economic and political nationalism is in a sense a 
crude and imperfect expression of the basic idea of 
social trusteeship mentioned above, and its adjustment 
to, and reconciliation with, the idea of mutual en- 
richment by trade and exchange is one of our most 
puzzling problems. It involves us in the study of 
these exchanges, not merely as exports and imports, 
but in their relation to the stability of society, to the 
dangers of disintegration by outside interference, to 
the dangers of instability due to vast increases of 
population here and there, as in the Britain of thc 
nineteenth century, under conditions that were bound 
to pass away. The factors, psychological as well as 
circumstantial in the more physical sense, of the 
growth of such an industry as that of cotton in 
Lancashire, are matters for careful analysis such as 
has been carried out by Mr. Ogden, and to this needs 
to be added a study of the inevitable spread of such 
an industry to other lands with consequent restriction 
of markets. The population called into being by a 
temporary growth of industry thereby finds itself 
short of employment and, at the same time, so highly 
specialised for the work of machine-tending that the 
old many-sided skill of the agriculturist 1s no longer 
there to help the adjustment to new lines of work. 

We have to survey the world's life as well as we may 
and to try to see its diversities as natural products, 
and to contribute to a minimisation of the menaces 
that, even without armaments and political ambitions, 
make the problem of peace and the good life so 
dithcult to attain. 
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III. 
THE STUDY OF A NATURAL REGION. 
Bv P. К. Rayner, B.Sc., Alfreton County School. 


In order to make clear the relationship between 
man and his environment, the world must be studied 
mainly, not according to political units, but according 
to natural regions. In the case of young children, 
as the Board of Education points out in “ The 
Handbook of Suggestions for Teachers," “ an attempt 
should be made to include typical scenes from the 
main climatic regions of the world." This attempt 
can be made Бу means of a series of lessons on peoples, 
plants, animals, things seen in the shops, or the 
voyages of explorers. 

With older children the regions are smaller in 
extent and the treatment more detailed. Facts of 
structure, relief, climate, and natural vegetation may 
have to be studied. 

STRUCTURE AND RELIEF.—These two factors are 
very closely related, but while the study of relief is 
essentially the concern of the geographer, that of 
structure is the concern of the geologist and should 
only be introduced where it really affects man and 
his work. Nothing is gained bv teaching technical 
geological terms or the geological age-names of 
rocks. It does not matter one jot to the teacher of 
school geography whether a rock is Triassic, Silurian, 
or Cambrian; what does matter is whether it is 
fertile or unfertile, porous or impervious, suitable or 
unsuitable for building purposes, and whether it 
helps or hinders the development of the region. 

CLIMATE.—A description of the climate should deal 
with the temperature, both in summer and winter, 
and the amount and seasonal distribution of the 
rainfall. There are, of course, other factors that fall 
under this heading, such as sunshine, the force of the 
winds, and the relative humidity of the air, and 
where these are of outstanding importance in affecting 
man's life they should receive due consideration even 
in the elementary stages of geography. 

When we try to realise what a country would be 
like if the air were still, we soon see Ше vital im- 
portance of winds. The planetary winds are systema- 
tised into belts, and although the directions of the 
winds are not in themselves factors of climate, they 
form the basis from which we can readily deduce the 
cloudiness, humidity, and rainfall of any region. 
When we know the latitude of an area and its position 
in rclation to the continent we ought to be able to 
form a tolerably correct idea of its summer and winter 
temperatures, while the knowledge of its latitude, 
continental position, and relief should give us the 
kev to its rainfall regime. 

VEGETATION.—On condition that the soil is satis- 
factorv, the climate gives us the clue to the natural 
vegetation. In this connection the seasonal rainfall 
is of more importance than the temperature in 


determining the natural plant associations. Where 
there is a sufficiency of moisture throughout the vear 
forests will be found, the type of forest being de- 
termined by the temperature. In the regions where 
plants cannot absorb enough moisture at апу season 
deserts will occur, and whether these are like the 
Sahara, the Gobi, or the Tundra depends upon the 
temperature. Where there is a drought in the hotter 
months the natural vegetation will consist of maquis 
and shrubs of the evergreen tvpe, while a drought in 
the colder season will give rise to grasslands, either 
steppe or savanna, according to the temperature. 

The facts of structure, relief, climate, and vegetation 
give us the physical character of the region. Next 
follows, so far as a logical order is concerned, the 
relationship of man to these facts—his occupations, 
movements, and settlements. 

We must ask ourselves whether he can follow his 
occupation and live in a permanent house, or whether 
he must be continually on the move. Such activities 
as hunting and primitive pasturing entail constant 
movement; agriculture leads to permanent settle- 
ments in hamlets and small market towns; while 
manufacturing industries and commerce give rise to 
development of busy cities. 

In dealing with the highly developed industries we 
sometimes need to touch the fringe of economics, 
for we have to consider such questions as the cheap- 
ness of labour and the cost of transport; in some 
cases we must also trace out the historical develop- 
ment, because the present importance of an industry 
frequently depends upon its early growth under a 
different set of conditions. 

After studying man's occupation we must consider 
a number of other points in order to form a complete 
picture of his life. In well developed regions he is 
not self-supporting; he produces a surplus of some 
commodities which he sells in order to purchase 
other necessities and luxuries. In undeveloped 
regions he may produce evervthing he needs. 

It is obvious that the study of a region involves 
reference to facts of geology, meteorology, botany, 
economics, civics, and history, but the blending 
should not produce a meaningless patchwork. It 
should result in the formation of a picture of the 
region and a sympathetic understanding of its people. 
Try this experiment on yourself by way of a test as 
to whether such a picture exists in your own mind or 
not. Mention the word ''Prairie." Do vou see 
anything? Mention the word '' Bolivia." What до 
vou see now? Men living, or a coloured patch on a 
map? If the latter only, then vou do not know the 
geographv of Bolivia even though vou can locate its 
position and list its exports. | 
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IV. 
ON THE SELECTION OF FACTS. 
Bv Екмезт Young, B.Sc., F.R.G.S. 


À great manv facts and observations that find their 
way into a geography lesson have no geographical 
significance whatever, though it may be possible to 
attach them to names on a map. Three principles 
may be urged in connection with the selection of 
facts. 

I. They should be geographical. That Shakespeare 
was born at Stratford-on-Avon is a matter of literary 
history, not of adjustment to environment. Shake- 
speare is not to beaccounted for in terms of geography. 
When in doubt as to whether a fact is geographical or 
not, do not seek guidance from the '' useful know- 
ledge" fetish. The points at issue are, e.g., is the 
fact a part of the natural environment; does it in any 
essential manner affect life; is it clearly an evidence 
of a response to an environment; is it necessary to 
know about it in order to explain the relationships 
between life and its environment; is it essential to an 
understanding of other elements of the environment 
in later sections of the syllabus? 

If the subject matter meets this kind of test it is 
geography. Forms of government, as a rule, will not 
meet the test; they are matters of civics and history. 
There are, however, instances where man has created 
forms of government that are a response to his 
environment; they are suitable topics for the 
geography lesson.* 

2. The facts should be of outstanding importance 
in the life of the region under consideration. А far 
larger number of facts than it is possible to teach to 
children of school age may easily be truly geographical, 
and it is advisable to have some kind of standard: by 
means of which many of them may be eliminated. 
One of the first things to be decided by the teacher of 
any subject is what to leave out; it is better to teach 
а little, that little being illustrated with story and 
illuminated with reason in such a way as to make it 
a living thing, than to memorise a great deal without 
any reason, and so present to the children that mass 
of disconnected and devitalised matter that has for so 
long formed the content of geography. 

Bearing this in mind it can be urged that, especially 
in the case of young children, out of all the truly 
geographical facts that affect the life of a region only 
those should be chosen that are of outstanding 
importance. By way of illustration consider New- 
foundland. 

The industries of this island are fishing, lumbering 
associated with pulp and paper works, and the mining 
of coal and iron. Do we need to mention them all? 


* Fora full discussion of this section see '' Essentials of Modern 
Geography and Criteria for their Determination." G.S. Miller, 
Journal of Geography, Vol. XIII. 


According to the census of 1921 the number of 
people engaged in the different occupations was :— 


Fishing 65,448 
Mechanics 4,862 
Farmers 3,227 
Miners 1,117 


Out of Ше total population of 258,425, only about 
I,000 people are miners, and though the iron mines 
on Bell Island probably have the largest reserves of 
iron ore in the world, mining cannot be said to be of 
outstanding importance. That which is buried and 
not used does not, from a human point of view, exist. 

The only thing about Newfoundland to an English 
child, up to about fifteen years of age, is fish, and 
perhaps paper pulp. But he should be told a great 
deal more about fish than he usually hears. He 
might learn the geographical influences that favour a 
great fishing industry, the methods employed by the 
fishermen, the dangers of fog and iceberg, the 
positions and nature of the shore settlements and of 
the capital. 

3. Facts should be taught, not merely as facts, but 
as the means of establishing relationships. In giving 
the account suggested above of the fishing industry 
in Newfoundland, it will be found, e.g., necessary to 
teach the following place names—Newfoundland, 
Nova Scotia, Labrador Current, Grand Banks, Gulf 
Stream, St. John's. 

It will be seen from this illustration that many of 
the names formerly learned in lists are still retained, 
but the emphasis is no longer placed on the mere 
memorising of them but on the relationship of the 
things with which they are connected. They are all 
tied together, in a continuous narrative, by a proper 
piece of geographical string. 

It is only by establishing relationships that 
geography becomes human, only by this method of 
treating the data that the subject is rescued from 
being a vast collection of disconnected facts and 
observations. 

The most authoritative source of statistical and other 
material covering the whole world 1s ‘‘ The Statesman's 
Year Book,” published annually by Macmillan and 
Co., price 25s. А short series of books (price 8d.) 
giving geographical accounts of life in different parts 
of the world 1s 1n course of publication by Messrs. G. 
Philip and Son, Lid. The titles already issued are 
“ Canada," “ South Africa,” and “Australia.” The 
preliminary series of Harrap’s New Geographical 
Series 15 also to be highly recommended їп this 
connection, particularly “ Peoples and Homes in Many 
Lands ” (2s. 6d.), and “The Natives of Europe" 
(2s. 64.). | 
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V 


LOCAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Bv W. CLayTon, Council School, Appleton Roebuck, York. 


In the schools of rural England particularly, and 
to a lesser degree perhaps in those of our big industrial 
centres, the geography of the locality should, and 
often does, occupy an important part of the time 
devoted to the study of geography generally. Every 
child of eleven plus should be able to give directions 
in clear and concise language to motorists and other 
inquirers who seek information about the district 
around the school. This can only be done if the 
scholars have received regular instruction about their 
own locality from the early days of their school life 
and are well acquainted with the ordnance and other 
maps of the village. 

It follows, therefore, that one of the first essentials 


is that our pupils must not only be familiar with the 
appearance of the sections of the ordnance maps 
relating to their school area, but must have frequently 
taken these out and proved their value as a guide to 
every part of their township. 

A few years ago, if a visitor had gone into a rural 
school and asked to see the map of the village, he 
would rarely have found that one was forthcoming. 
I have never yet found that the upper standards of 
such schools could draw for me, from memory, an 
outline map of their parish which was even approxi- 
mately right. 

Surely the meaning and use of geography could be 
taught more effectively by using the locality as the 
basis of this teaching. If artistic maps were re- 
quired, the village with its meadow, arable, pasture, 
and woodlands indicated in separate colours, could 
be made quite as effective as one of India, or Australia, 
with its states or provinces detailed in colours. 

For many years we have used our own locality for 
our early geography teaching. After long experience 
and searching tests, I feel confident that our pupils 
have a better understanding about maps and their 
uses than their predecessors had when they learned 
their geography—if that is the correct name—from 
text-books and atlases. 

We start this work with a study of the school and 
its yards, then proceed through the school garden— 
what a fruitful source of geographical teaching and 
mapping instruction this feature can be—a neigh- 
bouring field, the nearby farm, to the township and 
adjacent parishes. Because we have progressed 
gradually and made ourselves fully acquainted with 
each step taken, we really do know something about 
what geography is and how it should be portrayed. 

From the simple plan of the school and its yard to 
the finished map of the locality everything is drawn 


to scale. As these have all been proved many times 
in the course of the child's school career, with ruler 
and two foot, tape-measure and chain, the seniors 
have no difficulty in reading the scales and apprecia- 
ting distances in the variety of maps found in ther 
school atlases and books. 

In a mapping book beside me as I write, which had 
been prepared by a senior boy during his last year at 
school, I find the following separate maps of the 
township all drawn to the same scale. Some аге ш 
outline, some in colours; but all indicate that the 
Jad perfectly understood what he was handing dovn 
for future reference. Here are some titles :— 


The township showing boundaries. 

The township showing metalled roads, bridle and 
field paths. 

The township showing drainage system, rivers, 
streams, and ditches. 

The township showing arable, pasture, and 
woodlands. 

The township showing fields with their local 
names. 

The township showing fields with acreage of each. 

The township showing each public and private 
building. 

The township in Saxon days. 

The township in 1800 before the Enclosures Act. 

The township showing habitats of rare plants, 
animals, and birds. 


The gathering together of the requisite particulars 
for the correct making of these maps has occupied 
the time of a sequence of seniors over a period 0! 
years. It has entailed many hours of out-of-door 
activities both in and out of the regular school hours. 
These journeys have brought to the pupils a wealth 
of information about the highly skilful and technical 
work performed by the workers in the district; about 
the changing crops which each field has produced; 
about the variety of animals, wild and domestic, 
found in our school district, together with many 
simple facts about their seasonal increase or decrease, 
about the migratory and residential birds which 
congregate in certain special areas as well as the 
solitary specimens of rarer species which have added 
interest to our searchings. We have become #0 
familiar with the geographical facts of our little 
world by constant actual intercourse with them, that 
our minds have been made much better able to 
absorb and appreciate what we have read about the 
animal, plant, and insect life of the wider worl 
outside our boundaries which older travellers Па“: 
been to see before describing and portraying the! 
observations in books and maps. 
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VI. 
PRACTICAL WORK IN THE PLAYGROUND. 
Bv E. J. Onronp, Author of “ A Practical Geography." 


Two useful pieces of outdoor practical work that 
can be carried out with the minimum of apparatus 
are the mapping of the playground and the drawing 
ofcontour lines upon it. The former requires nothing 
more than a surveyor's tape or chain, or, failing these, 
even a length of string marked off in feet can be used. 
The contours can, in the first case, be marked out 
with no mechanical aid at all; in fact, it is possible 


that the lines put in by this method have a greater 
тате in helping to understand the relief map than 
those done with the help of instruments—certainly 
е time required is very much less. 
For the saving of space the two operations are 
own in the same picture, though normally they 
Would be done separately. 
‚ TRE SURVEY.—The playground in the photograph 
5 very irregular in shape, and for this reason is well 
Suited for illustrating the method of mapping. The 
t line drawn is the one throughout its length from 
4 point near the gate to the camera. This cuts off 
the minor irregularities on the one side and gives 
3 large straight-sided quadrilateral on the other. 
latter is then divided into a series of triangles, 
* sides of which can be measured and reproduced 
0 scale on paper by simple geometrical construction. 
faretically it should only be necessary to draw a 


line from one corner diagonally across to another, 
but in practice the triangles prove to be too large for 
ordinary compasses. The lengths of all these lines are 


shown on the plan, though they do not appear in the 
photograph. 

On the irregular side offsets are drawn from the 
various corners to the main line and perpendicular 
to it. 


The next step is to measure the main line and the 
position of the offsets, all the measurements being 
made from the one end. Finally, the length of each 
offset is measured (these lengths are omitted from 
the plan). 

In drawing the plan on paper begin with the main 
line, erect on it the two triangles it bounds, and upon 
these the second two. Then add the offsets and put 
in the irregular side. 

Contours.— The line round the sink in the photo- 
graph represents the height to which the boys think 
the water would rise on a rainy day if the pipe were 
blocked. The method of construction can be seen 
by reference to the second line. А number of boys 
stand round the sink (those on the nearer side have 
been withdrawn for the taking of the photograph), 
and one of them puts a mark at a point to which the 
water might rise. The others then put marks at 
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points to which the edge of the pond would reach, 

and the marks are joined up by a continuous line. 
The value of this exercise lies in the fact that from 

the beginning judgment must be used in the same way 


55 


as in reading a contour map out in the country. 
Moreover, the temporarv character of the lines and 
the continuity of the surface on which they appear 
obviates the common errors of supposing that a 
contour line marks out a definite feature on the 
ground or indicates a change of slope. 
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VII. 
LAND UTILISATION. 
By L. DupLEy ЅтАМР, B.A., D.Sc. 


Teachers of geography are almost unanimous that 
not only should interest in the environment be 
aroused at a very early stage by studies in local 
geography, but also that the interest can best be 
sustained and conditions in other areas understood 
by reference to the home area as a standard of 
comparison. It is, of course, on this assumption that 
Ше“ Regional Survey method ” has been developed— 
the method being that the study of the home area in 
all its different aspects is undertaken by a school. 
But a Regional Survey sometimes requires a con 
siderable amount of organisation, and, by the 
variety of work involved, is apt to frighten the teacher 
who may be engaged single-handed, or almost single- 
handed, in the conduct of a rural school. But there 
is a very simple way by which the advantages of the 
method can be brought within the reach of every 
school, however small, and wherever situated. The 
title “ Land Utilisation" is perhaps somewhat 
formidable; but simple land utilisation surveys have 
already been undertaken by some eight or ten 
thousand rural and urban schools, in all parts of the 
British Isles, and teachers are unanimous in the value 
of the exercise provided. 

It is first necessary to obtain the map (of the area 
surrounding the school) on the scale of 6 in. to the 
mile, which is published by the Ordnance Survev, 
and which is obtainable at a reduced rate of 15. 6d. 
per quarter sheet from the Land Utilisation Survey, 
I8 Houghton Street, W.C.2. On the 6-in. пар, 
every road, lane, field, and building is marked, so 
that there is no difficulty in locating exactly the 
actual school building, and in identifving all the 
houses and fields in the neighbourhood. There 15 
thus at once a useful exercise in practical map reading 
in the area which is familiar to every boy and girl 
in the school, and the map so used at once becomes a 
real and living thing. The object of the Survev is to 
mark upon every field or piece of land the use to 
which it is being put at the present time, arranged 
according to very simple classification. Each area 
may be merely marked with the initial letter men- 
tioned below, or may be lightly coloured. It is 
perhaps better to mark in every field at first in pencil, 


.and then to go over in ink, and finallv to colour the 


whole map when it is completed. Then it forms a 
permanent record of the greatest interest to the 
children as having been surveyed and coloured bv 
themselves, and can be displayed in the classroom. 


THE SCHEME OF MARKING AND COLOURING. 


(1) Forests and woodland. Mark Е. 
a fairly dark green. | 
Forests and woodland are already marked on the , 


| 
| 


If coloured, 
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б-п. map, but it is necessary, especially when the 
maps are rather out of date, that the area should be 
checked, and especial care is required to include 
newly planted areas. The following types of wood- 
land may then be distinguished :— 


(a) High forests of big trees, which can be used 
for supplying timber. 

(b) Coppice, or coppice with standards, woodland 
that is cut over every few years to supply 
fencing posts, &c. 

(c) Scrub—small bushes or small trees unfit for 
cutting. 

(4) Forest which has been cut down and not 
replanted. 


Thus each piece of forest or woodland marked on 
the map should have a mark, Fa, Fb, Ес, Fd. It is 
then possible to distinguish between coniferous, or 
cone-bearing trees, c; deciduous trees which lose 
their leaves in the winter time, d; or mixed, m. 

(2) Meadow land and permanent grass, marked M 
and coloured light green. 

(3 Arable or tilled land, including fallow land 
and rotation grass, t.e. grass which is grown for one 
or possibly two years, in rotation with crops. 
Marked 4, and coloured brown. Some areas of 
arable land are frequently used as market gardens, 
and may then be marked with the letters MG. А 
very useful exercise, too, is for the children to notice 
the actual crops which are growing, and they then 
get to know what the farmers try to produce in their 
own neighbourhood. 

(4) Неа ап, common, moorland, and rough hill 
pasture (including swamp and marsh country). These 
are marked Н and coloured yellow. 


(5) Gardens, allotments, orchards, and nurseries, 
marked G and coloured a light purple. Houses with 
gardens sufficiently large to grow a few vegetables 
and even flowers come in this category, because the 
land, although producing comparatively little, is still 
productive. Allotments are included, because they 
are really the poor man's garden some distance from 
his house. Orchards are usually separately dis- 
tinguished on a 6-in. map, and the symbol, combined 
with the letter G, readily distinguishes them, but if 
the ground is used for grazing the symbols may be 
combined—GM, or where used for fruit and ground 
crops—GA. 

(6) Land agriculturally unproductive is marked W 


ee. 
"жез. 
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and coloured red. This includes not only buildings, 
yards, mines, cemeteries, &c., but also truly waste 
land. It is again a very useful exercise for the 
children to notice what each piece of land which they 
mark W and colour red is actually being used for, 
and in this way, in urban areas, it is possible to collect 
the information for a very valuable map showing the 
industries of the neighbourhood. 

But the results themselves are very useful and 
interesting, and so are being collected by the Land 
Utilisation Survey of Britain, which has its offices at 
I8 Houghton Street, London, W.C.2. Many of the 
counties of England and Wales have already been 
surveyed along these lines, but help is still much 
needed by the Survey, and teachers, especially in 
the following counties, are asked to communicate 
with the Secretary at the address given: Gloucester- 
shire, Huntingdonshire, Isle of Elv, Soke of Peter- 
borough, Leicestershire, West Sussex, Oxfordshire, 
Derbyshire, Carmarthenshire. 
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VIII. 
GEOGRAPHICAL ANTHOLOGIES. 
Bv DOREEN Cummins, B.A., Bartrum Gables School, Broadstairs. 


To help to make the picture of a region alive we 
should introduce the children to the people who have 
been there—that is, we should, according to the age 
of the pupil, make a plentiful use of original sources. 
It is possible to find, in the pages of explorers’ 
narratives, simple yet graphic descriptions of most 
parts of the earth. The Board of Education's 
“ Suggestions" state that “it is better to read 
descriptions than to give them, because the written 
narrative is more likely to be well expressed, to be 
based on first-hand experience, and to suggest points 
for discussion between the teacher and the class.” 
At the same time it is noted that this method of 
instruction, which has always played an important 
part in good home training, presents certain diff- 
culties in schools. 

The method, to be successful, implies a good reader 
and small doses. Without the power to read 
dramatically the value of the vivid narrative mav be 
diminished almost to vanishing point, and even the 
best of readers will fail to hold the attention of young 
pupils for more than a limited time, chiefly because 
the printed language is apt to be more formal than 
the spoken. 

In order that the method may be readily applied, 
the teacher needs a series of source books corre- 
sponding to source books in history and English. 
А number of such books are on the market and each 
of them contains something of value, though, like all 
anthologies, no one of them will entirely commend 
itself to the critical reader. 


The best are those that the teacher makes for 


himself. They will contain not merely extracts from 
books of travel, but also newspaper and magazine 
articles, suitable extracts from novels, and so on. 
Here it may be added that the accurate novel often 
presents a much better picture of a region than any 
geography book, or even than most tales of travel. 
It gives atmosphere as well as facts. In order that 
the teacher's selections of illustrative material shall 
be easily accessible, they need to be filed according to 
subject. They should be available to the pupils 
for reference in those schools where individual methods 
of teaching are employed. 

A much neglected source of geographical literature 
is that contained in the work of the poets. Is there 
a better description of the Highlands than that given 
by Burns?— 

Farewell to the mountains, high covered with snow; 
Farewell to the straths and green vallevs below; 
Farewell to the forests and wild-hanging woods; 
Farewell to the torrents and loud pouring floods. 

А few stanzas read from time to time at the end of 
a lesson will throw a flood of light upon the gloom 
of the ordinary text-book. 


Take as an example the character of the slow- 
moving Boers. Read ''The Pace of the Ox," by 
C. Gouldsbury, in his '' Songs Out of Exile," pub- 
lished by Fisher Unwin. We have room but for the 
last stanza :— 

The song of the ships is far to hear, the hum of the world 

is dead, 
And lotus-life in a drowsy year our benison instead; 


Why should we push the world along, live in a whirl of 
flame, 


When the Pace of the Ox is steady and strong and the 

end is just the same? 

You can almost hear the Boer meditating. 

We talk a great deal at times about correlation. 
Perhaps it would be worth while for the teacher of 
geography to lay his scheme before the teacher of 
literature and offer and seek for co-operation. It 
might be possible for the children in the literature 
class to read Belloc's “ The South Country " at or 
about the same time as they are studying the 
Downs; though it would be unreasonable to drag an 
account of the Lake District by Wordsworth into 
the middle of a study on Africa. Geography should 
not disarrange a good scheme to help literature, but 
it should never fail to call in the literary artist, in 
prose and verse, to illuminate its own special domain. 


А List of Geographical Anthologtes. 


"Silent Readings in Geography and Travel." 
(Arnold.) 

“ Far Afield.” (Arnold) 

“ The Tree of Empire.” (Arnold.) 

“ Traveller's Tales." (Arnold.) 

“ Local Readers (British Isles)." 9 vols. (Arnold.) 

“The Scholars Book of Travel.” 4 vols. 
(Philip.) 

“ The Rambler Travel Books." 7 vols. (Blackie.) 

“ New Geography Series." 12 vols. (Cassell.) 

“ Geography Stories." 2 vols. (Nisbet.) 

“ Tales of Travel." 3 vols. (Наггар.) 

“ Descriptive Geography from Original Sources." 
8 vols. (Macmillan.) 

“ County Anthologies.” 3vols. (Elkin Mathews.) 

“ At Home and Abroad." г vol. (Methuen.) 

“ The World Revealed." 12 vols. (Nelson.) 


“ Songs of Home and Other Lands." І vol 
(Pitman.) 

“ Poems of Home and Overseas." туо]. (Claren- 
don Press.) 


There is a series of about 30 volumes, edited bv 
Longfellow, called “ Poems of Places." It is little 
known and has long been out of print, but copies of 
odd volumes can occasionally be picked up on second- 
hand bookstalls. 
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IX. 


THE USE OF FOLK TALES IN 
Bv R. M. FLEMING, Author of “ Ancient Tales from Many Lands," 


There are many methods of introducing to little 
children ideas of life in other environments. One 
is to use tales told by people in other lands, but this 
demands careful thought and preparation on the 
part of the teacher. Two very real advantages of 
the folk tale as an introduction to geographical 
principles are: (a) that it gives concrete and vivid 
details which lay a foundation on which pictures of 
life in other lands may be built up; (5) that it presents 
no difficulties from the point of view of recapitulation. 
Children love re-telling and hearing again a favourite 
story, and are quick to detect and protest against 
variations in detail. 

In selecting a series of tales for this purpose, it 
must be borne in mind constantly that the tales are 
to be an introduction to geographical principles. 
Therefore, the first thing to do is to think out a few 
important general principles which may be suggested 
to the child's mind by the tales, and on which future 
geography lessons may be based. The points selected 
will vary with the individual teacher's outlook, but 
a few are here suggested :— 


(а) Difficulties of water supply on the desert 
and the desert fringe; man's efforts to 
overcome these difficulties. 

(b) Difficulties of life in the frozen north. 

(c) The pastoral life and nomad wandering. 

(d) Lands of plenty, e.g. the fruit-growing lands 
of the Mediterranean countries, the rice 
lands of the monsoon areas. 

(e) Cities and trade. 

(f) Transport; the need of bridges in a land of 
rivers (note London's difficulties even 
to-day). 

The following tales are suggested to illustrate the 
points noted. Some have appeared in a form 
suitable for use in schools in three books by myself :— 


(i) “ Ancient Tales from Many Lands." (Вепп.) 
(About to be reprinted in Benn's Essex 
Series.) 
(ii) “ Stories from the Early World." (Benn.) 
(ii) “ Round the World in Folk Tales." (Bats- 
ford, 15. 9d.) 
They are indicated by F i, F ii, and F iii, in the notes. 
(а)“ The Sphinx ” (F iii). 
(6)“ Sanehat ” (Е i). 
(c) “ A Legend of the Flowers ” (Е iii). 
(4) “The Princess who liked Silken Robes ” 
(F iii). 
The first of these tells of a prince of Egypt who 
dreamed that the Sphinx begged him to free its paws 
from the blown sand which covered them. It 
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introduces ideas of sandstorms instead of rainstorms, 
the siesta in hot lands, the swift-footed animals of 
the desert border—gazelles and lions. 

The second again emphasises thirst in the desert, 
but introduces the idea of luxury in the irrigated 
Nile valley contrasted with the rougher life of the 
nomad Arabs of the grassland fringe. 

The third introduces the drought lands of Australia, 
and is a basis for future study of lands where drought 
is unpredictable and irregular, and alternated with 
good years, so that it has not been met with 
irrigation. It also suggests the widely different plant, 
animal, and social life of Australia and the Australian 
native. The fourth introduces the deserts of Central 
Asia, and shows also the efforts of China to preserve 
a trade monopoly in silk. Many other points of 
geographical interest occur in these four stories. 
They would lay a foundation for the idea of the 
droughty desert and semi-desert belts of North 
Africa, Central Asia, and Australia. 

Illustrations of all the plants and animals men- 
tioned in the tales should be secured beforehand and 
shown when the tales are told. The position of the 
country from which the tale comes should be 
indicated on the globe. The type of dwelling often 
helps children to get a new idea, and these should 
also be shown—the idea of the use of mud dried in 
the sun and not likely to be washed away by rain 
(the number of days without rain might be given); 
the idea of a house as a place of shelter from sun, 
instead of from cold or rain; the absence of timber 
for log huts, &c., might be brought in. In the latter 
connection the story of “Cedars of Lebanon” (Еп) 
might be used to emphasise the shortage of timber 
in Egypt, while pictures of log huts in the moister 
forest regions might be shown. Museums might help 
with the loan of such things as the little bark vessels 
used by Australian native women for carrying honey. 
The more pictures and concrete illustrations that can 
be collected to illustrate the points in the stories, 
and the appearance and dress of the people telling 
the stories, the greater will be the interest and utility 
of the lessons. 

Tales useful for the remaining points mentioned 
will be found in the three books cited. Other 
sources for stories are the Bible, Herodotus, “‘ Records 
of the Past Series" (Birch), Homer, Virgil, ‘ Folk 
Lore" (the Journal of the Folk Lore Society); and 
books of tales collected by field workers in anthro- 
pology such as Rink, '' Tales of the Eskimo”; Sir С. 
Grey, '' Polynesian Mythology "; Bleek, “ Reynard 
the Fox ” and “ Bushman Folk Lore "; Dayrell, E., 
“ Folk Stories from Southern Nigeria’’; and the 
Bulletins of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 
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THE USE OF PICTURES IN GEOGRAPHY TEACHING. 
By J. A. Мокпгоск, Chairman of Secondary Schools Committee, Geographical Association. 


It is in the earlier stages of geographical teaching, 
when the foundation of facts is being laid, that 
pictorial representation is most effective. In the 
later stages interpretation of the observed facts, 
discussion of the connection between human life and 
activities and of the environment in which they 
flourish, detailed studies of industrial and commercial 
phenomena, and similar questions will occupy the 
prominent place, and hence the need for pictures 
will be less felt. But, though even in these later 
stages they have their value, we may lay it down as a 
general principle that an extensive use of pictures is 
most suitable for pupils up to the age of fifteen. 

In the earliest stages the pictures will be of a simple 
type, showing animals, people, simple but distinctive 
types of life and occupation, such, for example, as 
those of the Eskimo or of desert dwellers, or 
illustrating child life in various lands. What is 
chiefly wanted at this stage is something that will 
interest children and appeal to their imagination. 
Coloured pictures are more effective for this purpose 
than those printed in black and white, and they will 
be used to accompany the story-lesson that is 
appropriate at this stage. But even from the first 
the pupil’s observation should be stimulated by 
questions directed to ascertain how far the points 
illustrated in the pictures have been appreciated. 
Unless this is done much detail will be missed, and 
the pictures will lose much of their potential value. 

For older pupils, say from eleven or twelve 
onwards, pictures showing types of land forms 
and scenery, more complicated industrial and agri- 
cultural processes, forms of settlement, and much 
wider and more varied types of geographical en- 
vironment will be appropriate. 

As in the earlier stages, the large wall-picture, 
where available, can be used to illustrate a lesson, but 
care should here also be taken by methods already 
indicated—to which may be added occasional in- 
sistence on a written account—to ensure that the 
utmost is got out of any picture shown. Unfortunately 
the number of published geographical wall-pictures is 
far too small to illustrate more than a small proportion 
of a geography teacher's lessons. But, while using 
these series so far as they will go, the enterprising 
teacher can add considerably to the number of large 
pictures at his disposal. The posters published by the 
Empire Marketing Board, in particular, provide a 
useful aid to geography teaching. The series illus- 
trating the preparation of ground for the cultivation 
of wheat in Australia furnishes an example. The 
large-scale posters issued by British and foreign 
railway and shipping companies and tourist agencies 
also furnish much useful material, and there are other 


sources which cannot be here specified in detail. 
As most of these posters are not designed Бу geo- 
graphical experts, and as their intention is primarily 
commercial rather than educational, they must be 
used with care. 

Besides their use in the class lesson, a series of 
large pictures dealing with any area that is being 
taught may be displayed on the walls of the classroom, 
and if they are left in position for several days, some 
evidence that they have been examined may well be 
looked for in the pupils' note-books. A word of 
warning from the teacher that many of them are 
idealised, that they are impressionist rather than 
actual records, may be necessary. It will be good 
training for the pupil to accustom him to picking out 
the features of real geographical value. 

When we come to smaller pictures our choice is 
much wider. Quite apart from the various series 
now published with a definitely geographical in- 
tention, we have an almost unlimited supply at our 
disposal in the form of picture post cards, illustrations 
in geographical and technical magazines and journals, 
in trade circulars and advertisements, and in the 
daily newspapers. Any teacher who cares to take 
the trouble can, in the course of a few years, get 
together at comparatively small cost a collection of 
pictures that will serve to illustrate more or less fully 
a very large part of his geography teaching. But 
collections made by the pupils themselves are 
probably still more valuable. The very fact of 
making such a collection stimulates interest and 
encourages initiative, besides providing a by no 
means negligible amount of geographical information. 
Direction by the teacher in the matters of selection 
and arrangement is, of course, necessary, or much 
worthless material wil be accumulated, and the 
arrangement may easily become so chaotic as to 
deprive the collection of much of its value. А special 
scrap book or note-book should be kept for such 
pictures, arranged under headings corresponding to 
the order of the class lessons. Each picture should 
be annotated and provided with a reference to the 
page or section of the text-book that it illustrates. 
The collection will serve as an aid to periodical 
revision of the work done. 

With the aid of an epidiascope or episcope, small 
pictures (post card size or smaller) can be quite 
effectively used for class teaching. This can be done 
either by throwing pictures on the screen from time 
to time as required by the course of the exposition, 
or a whole series may be shown after the oral lesson 
during the concluding ten minutes or quarter of an 
hour of the period. As far as possible, each picture 
should receive its appropriate explanation, and 
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questions, designed to show that the facts illustrated 
by the picture are properly appreciated, should be 
constantly addressed to the class, who in their notes 
should be expected to include points brought out by 
the pictures. The mere showing of them without 
any insistence on their geographical significance is of 
little value. Careful attention to the lighting is 
necessary during such a lesson. 

Where the school does not possess an epidiascope 
the use of the small picture during a class lesson 
presents greater difficulties. It is, however, quite 
possible to pass a set of pictures round a class, each 
pupil noting and recording any points that strike him, 

rhaps with some previous aid from the teacher. 

his will occupy a considerable time, probably a 
whole period will not be too long, and the best plan 
is to use the pictures to conclude a series of lessons on 
a given topic. For this purpose it is probably safest 
to use the published sets which, being generally 
prepared by experts, have been selected for their 
geographical rather than for their artistic or merely 
pictorial value. 

In conclusion, a few words may be said about the 
Imperial Institute's collections. It is no exaggera- 
tion to state that in the galleries of the Imperial 
Institute may be found a pictorial geography of the 
British Empire, and it is a matter for regret that this 
wonderful collection is not made more generally 
available for teachers of geography. From time to 
time the Institute has published small sets of 
pictures, post card size, dealing with special features 
or industries-of special areas, e.g., the tea industry in 
Ceylon, the rubber industry in Malaya, and more 
recently a series of fifty pictures illustrating, in a 
systematic fashion, the vegetation, types of life, and 
industries of British West Africa. The Institute is 
prepared to continue the issue of these series until 
the whole at least of the Colonial Empire has been 
included, if the response on the part of teachers and 
education authorities is adequate. 

The pictures so far issued have been selected for 
their geographical value from a very large number, 
and it is believed that they will materially assist in 
teaching the geography of any part of the Empire to 
which they refer. They are printed in black and 
white and are of uniform post card size. The West 
African series contains the following sets, each of 
seven pictures with descriptive leaflet. The in- 
dividual pictures are not annotated :— 


West African Forest Scenery. 

West African Native Life and Scenes. 
The Nigerian Palm Oil Industry. 

The Nigerian Cotton Industry. 

The West African Ground Nut Industry. 
The West African Cocoa Industry. 

West African Forest Products. 


The price of each set is 6d. 
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XI. 
THE GEOGRAPHICAL MUSEUM FOR SCHOOLS. 


By W. P. WELPTON, 
Lecturer in Education, University of Leeds. 


I have been asked to write an account of a geo- 
graphical museum for schools, and to make it practical. 
I cannot do better, I think, than describe how my 
own museum for the use of students in training for 
the teaching profession was gathered together and 
arranged. 

Some years ago I began to study more specifically 
the problem of geography as an instrument of 
education for the young, and on educational and 
psychological grounds I arrived at two basic con- 
clusions. 


I. The geography for schools could not be the same 
either in outlook or in content as that for the professed 
student of geography. The former must give the 
pupil a fuller meaning to life and life activities. It 
should, therefore, centre on the mode of life of people 
in the various regions of the world, their occupations 
and activities, the products of their labour, and the 
processes by which raw materials are transformed by 
manufacture into the articles that enter in various 
ways into the daily life of the people. 


2. The study should have a sound and thorough 
basis of real experience. It must not be a study of 
words and maps alone. Whatever region, occupa- 
tion, product, or manufacture is under inquiry, an 
effective realism must be given to it by means of 
pictures and sketches, models, and specimens of 
products or samples of products in the various stages 
of their manufacture. 

With these conclusions in mind, I proceeded to 
gather together as large a collection as possible of 
pictures, models, and specimens of products and 
manufactures. Models of dwellings, various forms 
of transport, such as carts, boats, canoes, ships, &c., 
implements used by primitive tribes, I gathered from 
handwork centres. Specimens of products and 
manufactures were a more serious and difficult 
matter. 

In order to get a complete list of the specimens 
needed I consulted various commercial geographies. 
By far the most valuable for my purpose was '' The 
Raw Materials of Commerce," published by Pitman; 
an invaluable book, and one that should be in every 
geographicallibrary. ''The Products of the Empire," 
by Cunningham, and “ Handbook of Commercial 
Geography," by Chisholm, were also useful. 

To give an idea of the specimens required to 
illustrate a topic, I outline those gathered together for 
coal and tin. 
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COAL. 

(a) Pictures showing coal, strata, colliery village, 
pithead, shaft, underground workings, washing and 
screening, coal wagons in siding, coaling ships. 

(b) Specimens of miner’s lamp, pick, and shovel. 

(c) Specimens of— 

(т) Fossils from coal measures. 

(2) Peat, lignite, cannal coal, bituminous coal, 
anthracite, jet. 

(3) Coke, coalite, charcoal. 

(4) Coal products: tar and samples of medicines, 
dyes, spirit, and oils obtained from tar. 


TIN. 
(a) Tin ores, stream tin. 
(b) Tin after separation from ore, block tin. 
(c) Tin foil, plate, wire, tinned iron, brass, pewter. 


The specimens when finally collected showed the 
following main groups :— 


VEGETABLE PRODUCTS: 

(a) Food products: wheat, barley, oats, rye, 
maize, rice, millets, various grass seeds, sugar, sago. 

(b) Beverages: tea, coffee, cocoa, hops. 

(c) Tobacco, rubber. 

(d) Cattle foods: varieties of peas and beans. 

(e) Nuts and seeds for oils and fats, with crude 
and refined oils, and samples of cattle cake. 

(f) Spices: pepper, mustard, ginger, nutmeg, &c. 

(g) Gums and resin. 

(4) Nuts, seeds, barks, roots, and leaves used for 
medicinal purposes. 

(t) Barks, &c., used for tannins. 

(7) Fibres. 

(k) Timbers and canes. 

(1) Vegetable dyes. 

(m) Fruits: dried, bottled, tinned, crystallised. 


MINERAL PRODUCTS: 

(a) Coal. 

(b) Petroleum and other bituminous deposits and 
products of petroleum distillation. 

(c) Mineral ores and the metals in their various 
forms of foil, wire, plate, alloys. 

(d) Earths and clays used in the manufacture of 
glass, pottery, bricks, cements, and paints. 

(e) Abrasives used in polishing and grinding. 

(f) Rocks used for building and decorative 
purposes. 


ANIMAL PRODUCTS: 

(a) Animal fibres, quills, bristles. 

(b) Samples of furs and leathers. 

(c) Gelatine, glue, bone, bone meal, ivory, whale- 
bone. 

(d) Fats and oils. 


MANUFACTURES.—Samples of goods in the stages of 
their manufacture. 
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(a) Textiles: wool (with mungo and shoddy), 
cotton, linen, silk, jute, ramie. 

(b) Rope, twine, matting. 

(с) Leather with the materials used in liming, 
deliming, tanning, currying, and finishing. 

(d) Paper from rags, esparto, and wood pulp. 

(е) Wood pulp, cellulose, viscose, artificial silk, 
and various articles made from cellulose. 

(f) Soap, linoleum. 

(g) Starch and blue. 

(л) Knife, fork, spoon, teapot, tin can pressed 
from sheet metal. 


Storing and displaying the specimens were found 
to bea rather serious affair. Had space and specimen 
cupboards been available, each main product and 
manufacture would have been set out for permanent 
exhibition with the appropriate maps and statistical 
diagrams and labelled with essential information; 
and important regions (Mediterranean, Tropical 
Africa, East Indies, Australia, &c.) would have had 
their appropriate products, maps, and diagrams. 
Such, however, was an impossible ideal. Space for 
storing was all that could be found, with a display 
cupboard for an exhibit of products that were under 
study. The most convenient mode for storing was 
as follows. Most of the smaller products were 
placed in specimen tubes of size 4in. by rjin. 
diameter (price about 2d.). The larger products and 
those required in bigger quantities were placed in 
80z. Kali bottles (price about 3d.). Minerals and 
ores were stored in cardboard boxes of srze 34 in. by 


Зп. by 1i in. 
А large number of specimens were obtained from 
The Imperial Institute, Colonial Section, the 


authorities of which supply most of the products of 
the British Empire at a nominal charge of 19. рег 
sample. Most of the others were obtained from the 
local wholesale grocer, chemist, timber merchant, and 
building contractor. The samples of manufactures I 
owe to the courtesy and kindness of manufacturers, 
whom I have always found most willing to assist 
once the purpose of the samples had been explained 
to them. Specimens of plants and seeds I have 
frequently obtained from old students and friends 
who have gone abroad to such places as Rhodesia, 
India, South Africa. The enthusiastic teacher will 
have no difficulty in finding many ways of adding 
to his collection. 

One last word as to the results of all this trouble. 
My experience, combined with that of my students, 
and teachers who have compiled and used such a 
museum, is that it brings to the teaching a most 
fascinating realism. 

The pupils realise that the geography is dealing 
with things that they can see and handle, and that 
enter in a variety of ways into their daily lives ang 
experience. They respond accordingly. 
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XII. 
GEOGRAPHY IN THE JUNIOR SCHOOL. 
Bv D. M. FonsarrH, Goldsmiths’ College. 


In the junior school geography is taught to children 
from the age of seven to eleven plus. It includes 
stories of life in the homeland, such as those of the 
Scottish crofter and the Lancashire cotton hand, 
and stories of life abroad as those of the Russian 
steppe dweller and the American rancher; and a more 
formal, though still mainly descriptive, study of the 
typical geographical regions of the British Isles, such 
as the London Basin and the Donegal Highlands. 
These lessons on the British Isles give an opportunity 
for continuing the world geography began with the 
story lessons; the Yorkshire woollen manufacturing 
region calls for lessons on the Australian and New 
Zealand sheep areas; the pioneering or record-breaking 
flights to or from Britain offer an introduction to 
other lands. 

Most of this is indoor geography, but half the 
geography in the junior school is outdoor geography 
and is concerned with a survey of the school or home 
locality. This includes weather observations; the 
making and reading of maps; the study of natural 
features, hills, rivers, and cliffs, and of artificial 
features, roads, houses, and canals; and the making 
of records of the crops or of the things in the shops, 
and of the kind of traffic and goods carried. 

A sense of direction is one of the fundamental 
factors in the study of geography, and its development 
should be begun with little children. The first 
teaching directs the children's attention to the fact 
that the sun's position with regard to the school 
windows differs according to the time of day. This 
is followed by a visit to the playground in the 
morning, at noon, or in the afternoon, when the sun 
is shining, to mark the direction east, south, or west. 
By degrees these positions in the playground are 
known, and games are played in connection with 
them. The next step is to apply these directions to 
the classroom and mark them on the floor. The 
children can make compass cards from circles of 
paper—jampot covers will do—by folding them in 
halves, quarters, and eighths, and marking the first 
eight points of the compasses at the ends of the 
creases; these can be used to find the positions of 
objects in the room. Later these can be made of 
transparent paper and used with atlas maps; if the 
centre is placed over London, the direction of places 
from London can be found. 

Magnetic compasses may be used by children of 
about eight—the variation of the needle being 
neglected—to make their first map by dead reckoning, 
taking a walk in the playground or round the neigh- 
bouring streets, counting their paces and noting their 
direction. 


E 


The map of the classroom drawn to scale from the 
children's own measurements, showing the north 
point and the way the child gets to its desk, might 
be used to show on paper the direction of the land 
where the Eskimos live. In imagination go out from 
the classroom towards northern Canada on the 
curved surface of the earth, then use the large globe 
to show the British Isles, the North Atlantic Ocean, 
and America on it. 

А series of lessons on the Eskimos will include the 
teacher's oral description of the land and of the way 
the people live in summer and in winter; handwork 
on the part of the children making kayaks, tents, «с.; 
the study of pictures of scenes and animals; the 
playing of Eskimo games, e.g., cat's cradles, and the 
listening to an Eskimo folk-tale; in conclusion, these 
northern regions may be chalked in blue on the globe 
and a cardboard figure of an Eskimo stuck on the 
globe with a lump of plasticine. The story of one 
of the South Polar explorers, with a description of the 
penguins and whales, may introduce the Antarctic 
regions, which may also be marked on the globe in 
blue, with a cardboard penguin as sentinel. 

On a sunny day the children may try to catch their 
shadows in the playground, then learn R. L. 
Stevenson's “ My Shadow," and measure the length 
of the shadow of one of their number in the morning, 
at noon, and in the afternoon, and record their 
measurements thus :— 


The shadows are long in the cool mornings and 
evenings when the sun is low, and short in the warm 
noon when the sun is high. The Eskimos live in a 
land where the sun is low and the shadows long, and 
there it is cold. The measuring of the length of the 
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child's (or of a doll's) shadow may be continued at 
intervals of three weeks throughout the year and the 
record kept on a chart. In the first year, too, the 
children may keep a simple pictorial nature calendar, 
to be followed in the second year by a wind rose, 
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and in the third year by the keeping of rainfall 
records, using as a rain gauge a jam jar and a funnel 
of the same diameter; temperature records from the 
reading of a thermometer may be kept in the fourth 
year. The rainfall records should teach the meaning 
of inches of rainfall, and lead to the use of a rainfall 
map of the British Isles showing the wet regions 
with over 40 in. of rain a year and the rather dry 
parts with less than 30 in. a year. The temperature 
records will prepare the way for the temperature 
map in the senior school. 

The first maps of the playground, classroom, and 
roads will be followed by exercises and records based 
on the large scale Ordnance Survey maps of the 
locality, the 60-in. map, the 25.in. map, and the 
6-in. map. A simple sand tray model of the local 
hills and valleys should be followed by a flat map 
made to correspond, showing the lowland in green 
and the highland in brown, after which the physical 
maps in the atlas may be used. 

At the end of the junior school course the children 
wil have laid the foundations of a geographical 
vocabulary; they will know the chief land and water 
masses of the globe, for the warm lands and hot lands 
will be added to the globe following the location of the 
cold lands; they will be able to use an atlas, and will 
know the physical maps of the British Isles and the 
world, and perhaps the rainfall map of the former; 
and they will know a great deal about their own 
locality from practical outdoor experience, and of 
other parts of the British Isles from their teacher's 
lessons and their reading books and pictures. 
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XIII. 
GEOGRAPHY IN THE SENIOR SCHOOL. 
Bv R. Н. Duce, 
Council School, Goodrich Road, S.E.22. 


When considering the position of geography on 
the time-table in the reorganised departments of our 
elementary schools, before any effective teaching can 
be attempted, it is very necessary to determine 
whether the change in organisation entails a change 
of attitude towards the subject. The general method 


of attack in the education of the senior school child 
has undergone distinctive changes. How far can 
geography—and the presentation of geography— 
assist in this newly directed effort? That there must 
be a purely material] side to the teaching is un- 
questioned, but what position of importance this 
must occupy in the balance with the human interest, 
and Ше“ wonder " side of geography, is a question 
of nice adjustment that can only be determined by 
immediate circumstance. 

The work in the senior school can well commence 
by knitting together previous general impressions 
gained, and part of the first six months of a three- 
year course, with half-yearly promotions, should be 
definitely set aside for that purpose. А double 
objective can thereby be aimed at if we commence 
with a study of the world in the form of a determined 
“set” at climate and its controls—leading to bold 
regional divisions, a practical appreciation of the 
consequent human, animal, and vegetable life, with 
associated weather conditions. To create in the 
scholar's mind a geographical association of ideas is 
essential to the happiest results, and this cannot be 
attempted at too early a stage— that is to say, 
weather conditions should unconsciously suggest 
broad vegetation types and general conditions of life 
and living. At the same time every opportunity 
should be grasped to link areas under discussion 
with such intimate association as they may have 
with the British Isles. This clearly can be approached 
in the broadest sense only in these early stages, but 
opportunity will arise for its further and deeper 
development as the course proceeds. 

The general principles established in the teaching 
of climate can best be applied and developed in the 
study of continental or groups of comparable land 
masses, and Africa presents itself as an obvious 
beginning to this more detailed form of study. The 
treatment should still be on broad, logical, deductive 
lines, demanding full use of the globe and maps; but 
specially selected areas should be chosen from the 
continent for more careful and detailed treatment, 
e.g., N.W. Africa, the Nile, South Africa, «с. The 
significance of the special area is great, for on their 
careful selection will depend the particular and 
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detailed development of the study, and, probably, Ше 
ability to cover the syllabus. 

To complete the first year of study of the three- 
year course, the scholar should be introduced to a 
separate and more careful survey of maps, map 
representation, their choice and use. The map is the 
constant geographical form of pictorial representation, 
and while explanation and reference will always be 
required, too frequently is any special form of study 
omitted. The map is there to be read, and this form 
of reading must be learned thoroughly. 

The course pursued in the study of climate, applied 
in the study of Africa, can still further be expanded 
in the study of the next land mass—the Americas— 
while the extension of these continents to the higher 
latitudes brings in fresh areas in which to establish 
further major principles. Areas chosen for special 
treatment will include the North-East States and the 
great lakes, grain and prairie lands, cotton and 
tobacco lands, the Plate lowlands, Mediterranean lands. 

Ásia, Australia, and New Zealand will form the 
introduction to the second year’s course. The 
treatment is still across lines of latitude—still the 
application of the same principles with the monsoon 
areas, the Indo-Gangetic Plain, Eastern China, 
Japan—the Land of the Five Seas, and the Siberian 
Plain, as special areas bringing in fresh experiences. 

À study of Europe as a separate unit will complete 
the second year's work. This may be rather early 
to introduce such a complicated economic and 
political unit, and further time will be devoted in the 
course to this continent, but if the treatment is 
primarily on the same broad regional lines as already 
laid down, a most useful introduction can be made. 

For the first six months of the final school year, 
I offer alternative syllabuses—this for two reasons; 
to avoid possible, almost probable, repetition to 
scholars not reaching the top class, and to cater for 
those teachers of geography whose leanings are 
somewhat towards the physical and scientific side. 


In approaching the end of the course some form 
of general revision is advisable, and this can be amply 
effected by a more detailed study of climate, the more 
important physical controls, and the regions of the 
world. Such a course based on this work, as set 
out in Unstead and Taylor's '' Essentials of World 
Geography," gives excellent material for complete 
revision of an expanding character. This revision 
can equally well be obtained by a study of the British 
Empire. Each of these suggested alternative courses 
demands world treatment, and such bias as is required 
by the teacher may be given in teaching and 


_ presentation. 


The final six months can be devoted to a study of 
the British Isles, its close association with Europe, 
and its world relationship. 

As the course develops through the school, more 
and more frequent use should be made of text-books 
as a means of study, and in this final stage actual 
class teaching should be reduced to a minimum. 
Assignments can be set provided that representative 
sets of text-books are available. Throughout the 
whole teaching in the school this ultimate method 
of treatment should be borne in mind, and it can 
be led up to by the gradual introduction of written 
answers to questions carefully chosen and set. 
These supplementing a liberal use of blank maps and 
sketch maps, showing a summary of lessons given, 
form ample and satisfactory note-taking. 

This presentation neglects much of the '' wonder 
side" of geography, and running parallel with the 
course should be introduced a series of talks on simple 
geographical phenomena, land forms, geographical 
forces, the weather and the weather map, weather 
forecasting, and the geography of “ daily events." 

In a wide but brief survey of this character only 
general principles can be laid down, but the whole 
can be summarised in the alternative courses of 
study set out below, based on large land mass surveys 
along lines of latitude or lines of longitude. 


IST YEAR. 


2ND YEAR. 


3RD YEAR. 


IST SIX MONTHS. 


(4) The Globe. (a) Maps and (a) Asia. 
Land and Water. Mapping. Australia. 
Climate controls. New Zealand. 
Major regions. 

(b) Africa. (b) North and 


South America. 
b ENTE ~~ m — 


Simple geographical phenomena. 


Land forms 


(a) As above. (a) As above. 
(6) The Three 
Southern 


Continents. 


2ND SIX MONTHS. | IST SIX MONTHS. | 2ND SIX MONTHS. | IST SIX MONTHS. 2ND SIX MONTHS. 


(a) Europe. (a) Climate and | (a) The British 
the world's Isles. 
regions. European 

Or relations. 
(a) The British 
Empire. 


Geographical The Weather-Map. | Statistical 


forces. representation. 
Graphs. 
Reference books. 
(a) The North As above. As above. 


Atlantic Ocean. 
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XIV. | 
THE USE OF BROADCASTING IN CONNECTION WITH THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY. 
Ву VINCENT ALFORD, M.A. 


It may not even yet be generally known that the 
educational responsibility for all broadcast trans- 
missions to schools is in the hands of a body in- 
dependent of the B.B.C., which represents all the 
main educational interests of the country. The 
responsibility for the actual planning of courses in 
different subjects of the curriculum is delegated to 
a series of subject sub-committees, all of which 
are composed partly of specialists in the subjects, 
but mainly of actual teachers in the schools whose 
classes are receiving the broadcast lessons with 
which the committee is concerned. 

Thus the geography sub-committee of the Central 
Council for School Broadcasting, which sits under 
the chairmanship of Sir Percy Nunn, a member of 
the Executive Committee of the Council, has, as its 
specialist members, Mr. James Fairgrieve and Mr. 
Ernest Young. But it also numbers among its 
members the head teacher of a rural school in the 
Fens, the head teacher of a remote school in the Isle 
of Grain, Kent, and an assistant mistress from a 
Council school in South London—three listening 
schools of different types. This geography sub- 
committee, in the course of three year’s work in 
planning broadcast geography courses to schools, 
has issued a booklet on the evidence regarding 
broadcast geography lessons. The merit of this is 
that no attempt is made to prejudge the issue; the 
facts have been carefully collected and impartially 
presented. The aim is to provide various educational 
bodies with all the evidence, and to leave it to them 
to judge the value of broadcasting as an educational 
medium in connection with the teaching of geo- 
graphy; and once for all to render nugatory the 
frequent complaint of teachers without the experience 
of wireless in school that there is no means of their 
assessing the success or ill-success of broadcasting. 

Whatever broadcasting can do, there is one thing 
it certainly does not set out to do—that is, to take 
the place of the living teacher in the classroom. It can 
only be used as a supplement and a stimulus to the 
teaching of various subjects, for example, geography. 
It therefore follows that it is not the business of 
the Central Council for School Broadcasting to plan 
a series of lessons in geography. What broadcasting 
can do is to bring the actual traveller with first-hand 
experience of the areas described to the studio, and 
to allow children throughout the length and breadth 
of Britain to hear at first hand what it feels like to 
climb Everest, cross the Sahara, explore the Poles, 
or penetrate the Australian Bush. 

If it is once granted that this is the main contribu- 
tion of wireless to the teaching of geography in schools, 
the next question to be asked 15“ What is the form 


the traveller's tale should take? " It must be simple, 
it must conform to the canons of good teaching, and, 
above all, too much must not be attempted. It is 
impossible in a broadcast talk to use the teaching 
devices usually employed in a lesson—question and 
answer, lantern and blackboard, gesticulation, &c.; 
at any rate, until perfected television brings these 
things into the realm of possibility. 

And yet, far the greatest success attends those 
broadcasts which have been built round detailed 
descriptions of the admirable pictures supplied in the 
B.B.C. school pamphlets. Indeed, it is assumed in 
the modern geography broadcast that copies of this 
pamphlet are in the hands of every listening pupil. 
Maps, too, should be used at the outset and frequently 
referred to by the boys and girls under the direction 
of the broadcast speaker, who has a copy of a school 
atlas at his desk in the studio. 

Having decided on the form of the talk, it may be 
asked, '' What is the job of the traveller broadcaster? ” 
Unlike a linguist occupied in broadcasting modern 
languages who is almost certainly a trained teacher; 
unlike the professional musician who is accustomed 
to handling classes as well as choirs, the traveller has 
probably never stood in front of a class in his life. 
Public lecturing he may have done, and public 
lecturing is the bane of broadcasting. He who 
lectures to large audiences is lost, and the successful 
broadcaster is the man who remembers that he is 
talking in the homeliest way to individuals. 

The first thing is for the broadcast speaker to hold 
the attention of those to whom he is speaking— 
somehow. Апу unnecessary movement or noise in 
the schoolroom tends to distract attention. It is 
assumed throughout that reception must be as 
perfect as possible—in parentheses it may be noted 
that few people even now are aware of what good 
reception really means—the voice coming from the 
loud speaker should be heard as easily as if the 
broadcaster were .actually in the room, and the 
individuals in school should also avoid making any 
disturbance if everyone is to hear what is said. This 
explains the objections of some teachers to the use 
of maps by the pupils. If, however, the teacher will 
take the trouble to see that the class is prepared 
beforehand with maps open at the right page, with 
pencils at hand, and the B.B.C. booklet also ready, 
there is no reason why the talk should not proceed in 
an atmosphere of quiet. То anyone who has watched 
a class doing what a broadcast speaker has told 
them to do, or looking at what the speaker has told 
them to look at, it is evident that much more value 
is being obtained from the talk than is possible by 
mere listening. This does not rule out occasional 
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highly-coloured passages of description, nor occasional 


note-taking, but there is a general consensus of opinion 
among those teachers whose classes have listened 
over a period of years that notes should not be taken 
by the children during the broadcast lesson. 

Finally, the importance of either oral or written 
follow-up work done after an interval of some days 
must be stressed. Classes show surprising ability to 
write a really full account of the traveller's wireless 
talk, and this, if repeated week after week, is bound 
to have an effect on written expression and to benefit 
the English as well as the geography teaching of the 
school. 

The foregoing arguments for the broadcast talk 
imply that it should be aimed, as at present, at the 
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primary school, and should be suitable for an age 
range of twelve to fourteen; also that the talk should 
be planned to fit loosely into a framework of geo- 
graphy teaching comprising, during one year, either 
Europe, the World, the British Empire, or Britain 
itself, and these four courses may well form an 
adequate four-year cycle without a repetition of any 
talk. However, there is perhaps also a place for a 
more advanced type of talk suitable for pupils of 
fourteen or fifteen onwards, where the imparting 
of information would be one of the chief character- 
istics of the broadcast, and where the older children 
might gain something analogous to that which older 
people obtain from Royal Geographical Society 
lectures. 


XV. 
THE TEACHER'S LIBRARY. 


А good reference library should be in the possession of every school. 
exhaustive, includes a fair number of mostly modern books. 


The following list, though not 
Round them, as a nucleus, the teacher's 


library may well be formed. Most of them are small, cheap, and interesting, and the light purse may be 


content to begin with the purchase of the cheapest. 
PHYSICAL. 


“ The Ocean," Murray. (2s. 6d. Home Univ. Library.) 

“ Introduction to Oceanography,” Johnstone. (155. 
Univ. London Press.) 

“ The Making of the Earth," Gregory. (2s. 6d. Home 
Univ. Library.) 

“ Physical Geography," Newbigin. (4s. 6d. Dent.) 

“ Groundwork of Geography," Wilmore. (6s. Bell.) 

“ Principles of Geography," Skeat. (55. 6d. Oxford 
Univ. Press. 


“ World Studies," Vol. I, Pigott and Finch. (45. 6d. 
Dent.) 

“Physical Basis of Geography," Woodbridge and 
Morgan. (Longmans.) 

“ Physical Geography," Lake. (7s. 6d. Camb. Univ. 
Press.) 


“ Earth Features," Hobbs. (18s. Macmillan.) 

" Climate and Geography," Howarth. (15.64. Oxford 
Univ. Press.) 

“ Meteorology," Brunt. (2s. 6d. Oxford Univ. Press.) 

“ Climate of the Continents," Kendrew. (21s. Oxford 
Univ. Press.) 

“ Climatology,” Miller. (125. 6d. Methuen.) 


BIOLOGICAL. 


“ Junior Plant Geography,” Hardy. 
Univ. Press.) 

“ Animal Geography," Newbigin. 
Univ. Press.) 

“ Trees," Skene. 


(4s. Oxford 
(45. 64. Oxford 


(2s. ба. Home Univ. Library.) 


" Types of British Vegetation," Tansley.  (Camb. 
Univ. Press.) 
HISTORICAL. | 
“ Relations of Geography and History," George. 


(5s. Oxford Univ. Press.) 


“ Geography and World Power," Fairgrieve. (55. 
Univ. London Press.) 

“The Dawn of History," Myres. (25. 6d. Home 
Univ. Library.) 

HUMAN. 

“ Modern Geography," Newbigin. (2s. 6d. Home 
Univ. Library.) 

" Man and His Conquest of Nature," Newbigin. 


(3s. 6d. Black.) 

“ Man and His Work," Herbertson. (rs. 6d. Black.) 

“ Man in Many Lands," Lyde. (55. Black.) 

“ The World About Us," Howarth. (2s. 6d. Oxford 
Univ. Press.) 

“ Principles of Human Geography," Huntington and 
Cushing. (155. Chapman and Hall.) 

“ Influences of Geographical Environment," Semple. 
(Constable.) 

“ Human Geography," Brunhes. 


ECONOMIC. 


“ Gateways of Commerce," Fairgrieve and Young. 
(25. 6d. Philip.) 

“ Modern Business Geography," Huntington and 
Cushing. (7s.6d. Наггар.) 

“ Commercial Geography," Newbigin. (2s. 6d. Home 
Univ. Library.) 


“ Intermediate Commercial Geography," Stamp. 
(I, 7s. 6d.; II, 12s. 6d. Longmans.) 

“Commercial Geography," Chisholm. (25s. Long- 
mans.) 

“Economic Geography," Macfarlane. (125. 6d. 
Pitman.) 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 


See '' Everyman's Library," over 30 vols. of travel. 
(2s. each. Dent.) 
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"A History of Geographical Discovery," Baker. 
(ros. 6d. Наггар.) 

“ Travellers’ Tales," Waldman. (35. 6d. Stein.) 

“ The World and its Discovery," Wetherill. (4s. 6d. 
Clarendon Press.) 

“ Famous Explorers," Finch. (3s. 6d. Evans Bros.) 


SOME SPECIAL AREAS. 

“ Britain and the British Seas," Mackinder. (105. 6d. 
Clarendon Press.) 

“ Great Britain. Essays in Regional Geography.” 
Various authors. (21s. Camb. Univ. Press.) 

“ North England," Jones. (6s. Routledge.) 

“ British Isles of To-day,’’ Unstead. (4s. Sidgwick and 
Jackson.) 

ч "d the Outpost," Cole. 


(4s. Oxford Univ. 


(4s. 


J ackson.) 

“ Europe," Lyde. (ros. Macmillan.) 

“ Peninsular Europe," Lyde. (тоз. 6d. Longmans.) 

“ Mediterranean Lands," Newbigin. (7s. 6d. Chris- 
tophers.) 

“ Geography Aspects of Balkan Problems," Newbigin. 
(7s. 6d. Constable.) 

“The Alps," Lunn. (2s.6d. Home Univ. Library.) 

“ The Personality of France," De La Blache. (Chris- 


Pres 
i Кыс “of To-day,” Cole. Sidgwick and 


tophers.) 
“ France," Ormsby. (Methuen.) 
“ Asia," Stamp. (27s. Methuen.) 


“ The Pulse of Asia," Huntington. (14s. Constable.) 


“ Peoples and Problems of India," Holderness. 
(2s. 6d. Home Univ. Library.) 


" Civilisation of Japan," Bryan. (2s. 6d. Home 
Univ. Library.) 
“ North America," Russell Smith. (25s. Bell.) 


“ North America," Jones and Bryan. (21s. Methuen.) 

“The United States," Brigham. (8s. 6d. Univ. 
London Press.) 

“ Canada," Bradley. (2s. 6d. Home Univ. Library.) 

“ South America," Shanahan. (21s. Methuen.) 

“ Africa," Suggate. (6s. Harrap.) 

" Australia," Taylor. (45. Oxford Univ. Press.) 

“ Australia and New Zealand," Suggate. (Harrap.) 

“ The New World," Bowman. (21s. Наггар.) 

“ The British Empire," Unstead. (4s. Sidgwick and 
Jackson.) 

“ Human Geography of the British Empire," 
grieve and Young. (2s.6d. Philip.) 

“ The Imperial Commonwealth," 2 vols., Fairgrieve 
and Young. (50s. British Books, Ltd.) 


Fair- 


ON TEACHING. 


* School Geography," Bradford. (7s. 6d. Benn.) 

“The Scope of School Geography," Brown, «с. 
(25. 6d. Oxford Univ. Press.) 

“ Geography in School," Fairgrieve. (75. 6d. 
London Press.) 


Univ. 


,"'The Teaching of Geography to Children," Win- 


chester. (2s. Methuen.) 


“ Civilisation of China," Gates. (2s. 6d. Home ATLAS. 
Univ, Library.) Senior School Atlas. (ros. 6d. Philip.) 
Geography. said, however, that Mr. Searson has prepared a 
THE РнүѕіСАІ, Basis or GEOGRAPHY: by V. Е. thoroughly good course of work. He has had long 


Ѕеагѕоп, М.А. (Cantab). (3s. Harrap.) 

Such material as is dealt with in the twenty-three 
chapters of this book forms an essential part of all 
school geography worth while. Much, of course, 
depends on the method by which the fundamental 
physical features of the earth are dealt with. In 
many cases the subject is only treated incidentally 
throughout the school course, while in others it is 
regarded as being of sufficient importance to merit 
and receive separate, although by no means detached 


treatment. A combination of both methods is surely 
the best; the latter to ensure completeness and 
continuity, the former to give life and meaning to any 
course of geography dealt with logically and in- 


telligently. 

It need scarcely be said that the subject matter is 
concerned with the atmosphere, water in its various 
forms, the soil, the tides, seasons, and so on; and 
that a considerable amount of experimental work and 
observation is included in the study. It must be 


and successful experience as a lecturer on geography; 
and in this little volume he deals with his subject with 
such skill, and makes the human element in it so 
vitally interesting, that it is to be warmly commended 
to all who wish to make of geography a subject of 
living interest and of permanent value. Е. Н. S. 


English. 


EARLIER ENGLISH DRAMA: ed. by F. J. Tickner. 
Annotated Edition, with notes by H. Osborne. 
(3s. 6d. Nelson.) 

This volume of “ Earlier English Drama” was first 
published some six years ago. It is now one of'the 
prescribed books for the London General School and 
Matriculation Examinations for 1933-1935, and the 
present annotated edition has been prepared with a 
view to helping those who are reading for these 
examinations. The notes provided will help the 
reader to overcome the difficulties of ке which 
occur in these early plays. 


ча 
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A NEW WORD-FREQUENCY 
FRENCH COURSE 


QE CONSU m ELE SOLEIL 
onn С? “ы; | SE; 
Q 4 NC Р , 


$34 | LEVAIT 
„77,5. ЗАЩ m 


LONGMANS’ MODERN METHOD FRENCH 


J. B. C. mem M.A., Ph.D. 


Book 1. 2s. 6d. 
Also in Two Parts, each 1s. 6d. 
“ An attractive way of teaching French, with 
many amusing pictures and exercises which 
children will like to do.'' 
The Times Educational Supp. 
Also by J. B. C. GRUNDY, 
NEW WAYS OF TEACHING FRENCH 18. 
Ву 
R. H. LANE, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


A NEW RAPID GERMAN COURSE 
A GERMAN COURSE 


By 
Е. L. SACK, Dr. Phil., M.A., and L. Е. THOMPSON, M.A.. LL.B. 4s. 6d. 
In Two Parts: 
PART I. A PRACTICAL GRAMMAR 2s. 
PART Il. A PRACTICAL GERMAN READER Зе. 


А. А Prospectus of the above works will be sent, post free, on application. 


LONGMANS, GREEN Z CO0., LTD., 39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS »ooooooooxx . 


THE NEW AGE 
POETRY BOOKS 


Editors: А. J. NEWMAN and P. SHERLOCK. 
BOOK I, 6d. BOOK II, 9d. BOOK III, 1/-. 


Complete in 1 vol., probable price 2s. 6d. | 
ЕМ GLISH Best edition, probable price 3s. 6d. net. Ready shortly. 


A NEW ENGLISH COURSE 


By A. R. MOON and G. H. McKAY. 4s. 


ENGLISH PAPERS FOR PREPARATION OR HOMEWORK 


By GUY BOAS. ls. 6d 


SENIOR EXERCISES IN COMPOSITION AND GRAMMAR 


By MADGE A. HART. 10d. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


By R. M. RAYNER. 


XXOCX 


Parts: In Early and Medieval Times (to 1485). 4s. 
In Tudor and Stuart Times (1485-1714). 4s. 6d. 
In Modern Times (1714-1930). 5s. 
Sections: 1603-1785, 1688-1815, 1784-1930. Each 4s 


HISTORY | EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ENGLAND 


By SIMON MACCOBY. 7s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH PEOPLE OF THE PAST 
By M. J. WHICHER and R. J. MITCHELL. 
Vol. I. From Roman Times to A.D. 1399. 


Vol. II. 1399 to 1603. Vol. HI. 1603 to 1832. Each 2s. 6d. 
THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND (1760-1860) 
By ARTHUR REDFORD. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION AND 
THE ECONOMIC WORLD OF TO-DAY 


By L. W. WHITE and E. W. SHANAHAN. 6s. net. 


сме |THE GOOD CITIZEN 


By C. S. S. HIGHAM 2s. 6d. 


CONO ORO CORSO AC OER 
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LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, LTD. 39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, F.C.4 X 
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+ X London, E.C.&, where all their Educational and other Publications are on view. Hours, 9 to 5; Saturday, 9 te 12.30. 
| X LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, LTD. 39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.4 X 
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00000000оох RECENT PUBLICATIONS 0000000000 
A PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC ron GIRLS 


By C. R. WARDLE-HARPUR, B.A. 
2 


ELEMENTARY CALCULUS. PartI 


By F. BOWMAN, M.Sc. 


6s. 6d. 


MATHEMATICS ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY 


By JOHN PRESCOTT, D.Sc., and 
H. V. LOWRY, M.A. 5s. 


INTERMEDIATE MECHANICS 
By D. HUMPHREY, B.Sc. 


Part I. DYNAMICS. 10s. 6d. 
Part II. STATICS AND HYDROSTATICS. 10s. 6d. 


VISION anp COLOUR VISION 


By R. A. HOUSTOUN, D.Sc. 


Ss. net. 
ELECTRICITY anb MAGNETISM 


PHYSICS For INTERMEDIATE AND HIGHER SCHOOL CERTIFICATE STUDENTS 
By S. С. STARLING, B.Sc. 6s. 


HEAT By R. G. SHACKEL, M.A. 3s. 
Also by the same Author 

HEAT AND LIGHT 4s. 6d. HEAT, LIGHT AND SOUND 5:. 6d. 

MODERN SCHOOL ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM 3s. 6d. 


QUANTITATIVE CHEMICAL 
CHEMISTRY ANALYSIS 


By A. D. MITCHELL, D.Sc., and 
A. M. WARD, РЬ.О., D.Sc. 6s. 


PLANTS anp ANIMALS 


By W. B. JOHNSON, F.Z.S. 2s. 9d. 


BIOLOGY "It would be difficult to name a book 
more admirably calculated to develop a 
real interest in living things. Throughout, 
structure and function are correlated in a 
fascinating manner.'’—Education Outlook. 


Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd., cordially invite Teachers to visit their New Showroom at 39 Paternoster Row, 
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STANDARD EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS XX 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD BOOKS 


THE REVISED LATIN PRIMER 
By B. H. KENNEDY. New Edition, Edited and Further Revised 
By J. F. MOUNTFORD, D.Litt. 3e. 6d. 


THE SHORTER LATIN PRIMER 


LATIN 
By B. H. KENNEDY. New Edition, Edited and Revised 
By J. W. BARTRAM, M.A. 2s. 
LONGMANS' LATIN COURSE 
New Edition, Revised by J. W. BARTRAM, M.A. 
Part I. 2s. Раг II. 3. 6d. 
Parts I and II. Complete 5s. 
LONGMANS' MODERN FRENCH COURSE 
By T. H. BERTENSHAW, B.A. 
Part I. 2s. TEACHER'S EDITION, 2s. 64. 
Part II. 2e. 64. TEACHER'S EDITION, 3s. 
FRENCH Part III. 3s. 6d. TEACHER'S EDITION, 4s. Ód. 


DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH. 
AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES 


By JOHN BELLOWS. Revised and Extended by WILLIAM BELLOWS. 
Cloth, 10s. net 


LONGMANS’ HISTORICAL SERIES 
By T. F. TOUT, M.A., LL.D. 
Book I, to 1919. 3s. 6d. Book II, to 1919. 5s. 6d. 
In Parts—Part I, to 1485. 
Part II, to 1485-1919. 3s. 6d. each. 


HISTORY Book III, to 1923. 9s. 


Also in 3 Parts. 3s. 6d. each. 
Part I, to 1485. Part II, 1485-1714. Part III, 1714-1923. 


HISTORY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
By C. S. S. HIGHAM, M.A. Fourth Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged to 1931. 5s. 


THE CHILSWELL BOOK OF ENGLISH POETRY 
Compiled by ROBERT BRIDGES, O.M. 36. 6d. 
Also in Two Parts, each 2s. 
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ENGELSI CLASS-BOOKS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
ə A descriptive booklet has been prepared 
e ө and will be sent, post free, on application 
THE WORLD A General G hy. 
GEOGRAPHY DI DUDERY TAMA а 


With Maps and numerous Illustrations. Ss. 
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GLEANINGS. 


The Differing Feature. 


"You might have taken him for an English 
country gentleman, but when one came face to face 
with him in his study and watched his features more 
closely one found them full of character." —Evening 
News, London. 


Precocity. 

"Hughes.—On May ro, at Lorna Lodge, West 
Didsbury, to Dr. and Mrs. I. M. Hughes (née Nellie 
Cropper, B.Sc.), of Bankside Cottage, Bacup, a 
daughter.” —Manchester Guardian. 

Men are born bachelors we know, but women may 
be born Bachelors of Science. 


Phonetic. 


In his first public speech after his illness, Mr. Lloyd 
George said he was “ready to follow the tocsin.” 
One London newspaper made him say that he was 
"ready to follow the toxin.” We are told that 
Mr. Herbert Samuel accepts the latter version. 


The Self-Righteous Schoolboy. 

One of the most self-righteous classes of being in a 
modern community is the average schoolboy. True, 
the schoolboy will crib, shirk his work, indulge in 
every form of deception, swagger, boast, lie, and so 
forth, all quite without shame. And if you were to 
tell him how self-righteous he is, he would think it a 
gorgeous leg-pull. Nevertheless, as an abject slave 
to convention, he is hopelessly self-righteous.—T he 
Ка. J. C. Hardwick. 


The Old School Tie. 

In his interesting volume of memories, published 
by Grayson under the title ‘‘ Let’s Pretend,” Mr. 
Cedric Hardwicke tells us that, during the run of 
“The Apple Cart," he attended a luncheon at which 
were present a number of well-known sportsmen. 
The talk turned upon Mr. Bernard Shaw, whose 
writings were discussed at some length. Suddenly, 
à famous all-England cricketer who had so far 
maintained a stolid silence, shot out the question : 
“What school was he at? ” 


Expensive Schooling. 

Many parents can no longer face the cost of a great 
School. Above all, it is the sons of professional men, 
boys reared in simple, hard-working, and cultured 
homes, the very stuff out of which to make the men 
whom our country to-day most sorely needs, that, 
unless the present extravagance of expenditure is at 
once checked, will be more and more excluded from 
our public schools, which then, catering only for 
more wealthy customers, will cease to deserve the 
Ше they have so long and so honourably borne.— 
Mr. T. E. Page, in The Times. 


LINES TO Mr. ARNOLD RIDLEY. 
(Author of the film, “ Keepers of Youth.") 


In Ancient Persia those who guarded youth 

Taught marksmanship and high respect for truth; 

But you, dear sir, in fancy-free film fiction, 

Have made escape from all such base restriction. 

You aim at English schools, your trigger pull, 

And score what's not unlike an Irish bull ! 

In company with Pat from sense you've erred, 

"Tis hard to tell who is the more absurd. 

The creatures you so seriously present 

Are never seen thts side the firmament : 

A Head, for one, whose moral maxims sleek 

Run off a tongue that rests not in the cheek; 

This brilliant man from college gets the sack, 

But little things like that don’t hold him back; 

Getting the sack has made him rise the faster, 

Sine qua non of every great head master ! 

But even prosperous Job must have his boils, 

And so you place our Head within the toils 

Of an assistant, who his secret knows 

And threatens all his guilty past to expose. 

Oh, Arnold Ridley, show me how I may 

Enjoy such influence, exert such sway | 

For the blackmailer, favoured by this chance 

No longer is the slave of circumstance; 

Rude to his colleagues, he does not forbear 

To kick the man who takes his favourite chair; 

In the Head’s study takes his leisured ease, 

With feet on desk, whenever he has '' frees " : 

When a young matron at the school arrives 

Illicit amours swim before his eyes; 

À junior master saves her from the '' swine," 

And hand in hand the boy and girl resign. 

Meanwhile the second master, like a fool, 

Babbles about the honour of the school. 

In him th' authentic man 'tis hard to trace, 

The weirdest creature in this “ dear old place.” 

Now, Mr. Ridley, I'll be just, you say 

No English school like this exists to-day. 

(And if by any chance it did exist 

"Twould sure be on the A.M.A.'s black list.) 

But tell me, sir. Are we such stupid fools 

You need remind us there are no such schools? 
A. W. 


A Note on Committees. 


There is something about a committee that brings 
the worst out of almost everyone. A bore in the 
chair is twenty times a bore. Proceedings must 
wait for the slowest wit. The tendency of com- 
mittees is often to pool the separate stupidities of 
their members and drown their individual aptitudes. 
—Manchester Guardian. 
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FROM THE NEWS. 


The University of West Australia. 


In the middle of April there was opened at Crawley, 
near Perth, the University of Western Australia. 
The new buildings include a Great Hall, Students' 
Block, Senate House, Library, and Administrative 
Block, all built from a fund derived from the proceeds 
of a large newspaper enterprise bequeathed to the 
University by its first Chancellor, the late Sir 
Winthrop Hackett. 

The new premises are built in a style described as 
“ Twentieth Century Australian," which is said to 
recall that of the Florentine Renaissance. They 
replace a set of buildings made of jarrah wood and 
asbestos in which the University has been housed for 
some score of years. Despite this handicap, great 
progress has been made. The teaching staff has 
increased from тт to бо, and the students now number 
about 600. No fees are charged, as the University is 
endowed and maintained from State funds. 


Disarmament—The Tax-payers and Youth’s 
Point of View. 


Two timely and effective pamphlets on disarmament 
from the points of view of the tax-payer and of youth, 
which have just been published by the No-More-War 
Movement, are likely to play a part in directing 
intelligent interest to the progress of the World 
Disarmament Conference now in full swing at Geneva. 

“ An Open Letter to Every Patriot ’’ stresses the 
practical issues of disarmament in the terms of 
£ s.d., and strikes the note of the new patriotism 
which is expressing itself in the demand that Britain 
shall take the initiative in leading the world towards 
disarmament. 

“ Real Cowards,” an appeal to youth, strikingly 
illustrated by J. F. Horrabin, effectively meets the 
demand for a vivid and telling explanation of the 
aims of the Disarmament Conference to catch the 
interest and enlist the enthusiasm of the young. 
These ably-written pamphlets can be obtained at the 
nominal price of 1s. per hundred from the No-More- 
War Movement, 1r Doughty Street, London, W.C.r. 


School Text-Books and Peace. 


The Committee on Intellectual Co-operation of the 
League of Nations invited the International Institute 
ot Intellectual Co-operation to make an inquiry on the 
possibility of revising school text-books and elimina- 
ting matter likely to foster enmity between nations. 
The Report is now obtainable through the League of 
Nations Union, Grosvenor Crescent, London, at a 
cost of 18 French francs. There are chapters 
describing how history may be taught so as to 
promote international goodwill. 


History Teaching Conference, 1932. 

The International Congress of Moral Education 
opened its debates on History Teaching at Geneva, 
1922, and continued at Rome, 1926, and the Sorbonne, 
Paris, 1930; and at the close of the Paris meeting 
the assembly approved a proposal by M. M. Lhéritier 
(Comité Int. des Sciences Historiques, Paris) for a 
special conference on the problem. The President of 
this conference, which will take place at The Hague 
on June зо, July r and 2, is the author of Ше“ History 
of Spanish Civilisation," and a member of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice at The 
Hague—H. E. Señor Don Rafael Altamira. The 
topics for discussion will be: History of Civilisation 
as adapted to Primary and Secondary Schools; 
National History and Universal History; History 
and Geography; School Manuals, Elementary and 
Secondary; Deletion of Sentiments of International 
Ill-will from Manuals; and Aids for Juniors. The 
President of the Dutch Organising Committee is 
Prof. H. T. Colenbrander; secretary, Mlle A. J. 
Portengen, Danckerts-straat 9, The Hague. Member- 
ship fee, five Dutch florins. 


Hygiene in School. 

At the Conference of Women Health Officers, 
Miss Wardle (Harrogate) said: “ We are agreed that 
health teaching should be given in all our schools, 
but while we are arguing about who shall give the 
teaching one limp rag of a towel is hanging in the 
cloakroom for common use, and pens, pencils, and 
books are interchanged, being sucked and thumbed 
by the whole class in turn.” 


The late Mrs. Curwen. 


We record with regret the death of Mrs. Annie J. 
Curwen, at Matlock, on April 24. She was in her 
eighty-seventh year, but retained to the end her vivid 
interest in affairs, especially in those connected with 
music. Down to a few years ago she was on the 
staff of the Royal Academy of Music. 


Sir Ernest Gray. 

The death of Sir Ernest Gray has removed one of 
the builders of the National Union of Teachers. As 
a schoolmaster in London he played a prominent part 
in the organisation of the Union, and was the first 
teacher to enter Parliament, where he sat as member 
for West Ham and later for Accrington. He was 
Vice-Chairman of the London County Council, and 
active in many public duties even after the disability 
of arthritis had begun to afflict him. He bore a 
long and painful illness with great courage, following 
the course of events and lis favourite study of 
languages with unflaggi 1g interest. 

(Conti usd on page 68.) 
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A book that hits the mark m 
а n 
ш A BRIEF HISTORY OF ANCIENT TIMES ц 
т Abridged and simplified from Prof. BREASTED’s Ancient Times by m 
ji W. HUGHES JONES d 
#0 Education Officer, Royal Air Force W 
д 320 pages, with maps and nearly 200 illustrations, 3s. 
GE A Brief History of Ancient Times meets conditions in those schools whose lower middle W 
ЩО form syllabus includes a course in ancient history. То a large extent the narrative is centred in W 
Щ the illustrations. Scripture History's connection with World History is established through W 
7 picture and narrative. The sections on Greece and Rome prepare the pupil for the study of the W 
ЩО classics. The book as a whole provides the indispensable foundation of a knowledge of ancient [J 
M civilisations for boys and girls who have derived their culture from the Middle East, from Egypt 
A and Babylonia, through Greece and Rome. uu 
i Division of Material : Early Mankind in Europe (30 pages); Egypt (45 pages); Babylonia и 
fi and Assyria (41 pages); Persia; Palestine (28 pages); Greece (94 pages); Rome (87 pages). Г 
К C. 
it THE NEW HUDSON SHAKESPEARE 
Щ With Introduction and Notes by Н. N. Hupson, LL.D. Edited and revised by E. C. Вглск, LL.D., 
A and A. J. GEORGE, Litt.D. sR 
й I9 Volumes. Each 2s. 8d. i 
А THE NEW HUDSON SHAKESPEARE was placed first on the annotated list of school 3 
ЩО editions recommended іп the A.M.A. Memorandum on the teaching of English. Its editorial W 
n matter is scholarly; its notes concise and helpful; its price moderate; and its appearance artistic. ЫЈ 
BN Gh 
p THE PLAYS an 
" As You Like И диПив Caesar Othello au 
" Coriolanus King John Richard the Second Et 
p Hamlet King Lear Richard the Third Эр 
JR Henry the Fourth (1) Macbeth Romeo and Juliet a 
n Henry the Fourth (П) Merchant of Venice Tempest Ви 
X Henry the Fifth Midsummer Night's Dream  Tweifth Night ви 
n Much Ado about Nothing | 
a READING A SHAKESPEARE PLAY Jt 
ok 1. Macbeth, As you Like It, A Midsummer Май в Dream. 18. gu 
fp 11. Hamlet, Julius Caesar, Twelfth Night. 1s. eu 
g lii. King Lear, Henry the Fourth (1), The Tempest. 18. ae 
Г) The Putlishers will be glad to consider applications for a specimen сору о 4 BRIEF HISTORY OF ANCIENT W 
ЫЫ TIMES, and/or for one or two plavs in the NEW HUDSON SHAKESPEARE, from teachers who wish to [J 
K examine the books with a view to class use. ai 
pe pe 
А GINN AND COMPANY LTD. i 
Ш 7 QUEEN SQUARE : LONDON : W.C. БЫ 
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Progress in Cambridge and Elsewhere. 

А committee of the Senate of Cambridge University 
have been considering the question of academical 
dress. They have decided to recommend as few 
changes as possible, making necessary alterations 
only in the newer and less common degrees and 
retaining the colours and materials as hitherto. 
Subject to this regard for tradition, the Committee 
propose to introduce consistent designs with features 
common to the grades of Bachelor, Master, and 
Doctor, each Faculty having its own colour, which 
will appear in the hoods of all grades and in the 
ceremonial gowns of Doctors. In addition, the 
black gown of each Faculty will have a special feature. 
It is pleasant to learn that the hoods and gowns of 
lower grades will be adaptable to higher grades at 
little cost, and that for the present graduates may 
wear their old attire. There is no immediate 
prospect of King’s Parade becoming a mannequin 
parade. 

Meanwhile the Admiralty has ordered that trousers 
for men dressed as seamen are to be 12 to 13 inches 
wide at the knee and 12 to 14 inches wide at the foot, 
while neck kerchiefs may in future be tied either at 
the back or the front. 


A Summer Course in Music Teaching. 

Major J. T. Bavin announces that his eleventh 
Oxford Summer Course in Music Teaching will be 
held, again in Oxford, from August 2 to 10. The 
members will have the advantage of living in 
Worcester, Somerville, and St. Hilda’s Colleges, and 
of holding their meetings in the Holywell Music 
Room (reputed to be the oldest music room in Europe). 
Every recreational facility has been arranged, in- 
cluding golf, tennis, and two full recitals. The 
list of lecturers includes Dr. Adrian Boult, Prof. 
Percy Buck, Dr. George Dyson, Dr. Geoffrey Shaw, 
and Mr. E. Stanley Roper. 

A full prospectus, giving all details of the time-table 
and very low fee, mav be had from the Oxford 
University Press, Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Scholarships in Daleroze Eurhythmics. 

On another page will be seen an advertisement of 
the London School of Dalcroze Eurhythmics, drawing 
attention. to one full scholarship and two half 
scholarships that are being offered in the Training 
Department. This is an opportunitv to obtain free 
training or training at half fees for girls with musical 
gifts, who desire an interesting career which gives 
scope for creative and imaginative ability. Full 
particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, 
The Dalcroze School, 23 Store Street, W.C.r1. 

From the same address may be obtained particulars 
of an attractive Summer School of Dalcroze Eurhyth- 
mics, to be held at Moira House, Eastbourne, from 
August 2 to August 13, under the personal direction 
of M. Jaques-Dalcroze. 
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FOURTEENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


The Fourteenth Annual Congress of the Inter- 
national Federation of Secondary Teachers will take 
place in London from July 18 to 23. The 
arrangements are being made by a Joint Committee 
of the Four Secondary Associations, all of which are 
affliated to the Federation. The President of the 
Congress is Dr. W. W. Vaughan. 

The King has given his patronage to the Congress, 
and the support of the Board of Education, the 
Universities, the Local Authorities, and a number of 
prominent educationists has been secured. The 
Congress will be attended by representatives of a 
number of foreign governments and of many asso- 
ciations of secondary teachers in other countries. 
The opening ceremony will be held in the Guildhall 
on Tuesday, July 19, when the President of the 
Board of Education will welcome the delegates, 
and the Lord Mavor has promised to be present. 
The business sessions will be held in the Haberdashers’ 
Hall, and the first of these will be opened by the 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Education. 

The principal subject for discussion will be “ The 
Place of Out-of-school Activities in the Secondary 
School Organisation," and some discussion will also 
be given to “The Training of the Secondary School 
Teacher," which will be the principal subject for the 
I933 Congress. Arrangements have been made for 
delegates to visit schools of various types, and a 
programme of hospitality and entertainment has 
also been arranged. This includes a Dinner at the 
Criterion Restaurant, a Garden Party at Hampton 
Court, given by the Government Hospitality Com- 
mittee, Receptions bv London University and by the 
British Federation of University Women, and visits 
to the Port of London, Greenwich Observatory, 
Oxford, Cambridge, and Winchester. 

The Federation comprises 25 national associations 
of secondary teachers, at present all European, but 
the Congress will also be attended by a number of 
teachers from countries outside Europe. Further 
information about the Congress may be obtained 
from Mr. G. R. Parker, Secretary to the Organising 
Committee, 29 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 


A Froebel Conference. 

The question of the training of teachers, particu- 
larly teachers of young children, is one which has 
long needed to be reconsidered in the light of present- 
day needs, and the Conference which the Froebel 
Society, in conjunction with the Infant Method 
Section of the Training College Association, is holding 
in July should prove very interesting. Representatives 
are expected from the Board of Education, the 
London County Council, the Head Mistresses' Associa- 
tion, and others. 
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SELECTED 
"а JIENGLISH 
cYVZCLASSICS 
ES | Fa Г 


General Editor: 
A. H. R. BALL, M.A. 
Vice-Principal, Manchester Central High School 


Each, price 2s. 6d. 


Distinctive Features: | 

Each volume is fully edited with Introduction, Notes, and Questions by a teacher of wide 

and successful experience. Special attention has been given to literary appreciation. There is 
sufficient material in each volume to provide a full term's work. 

The books are attractively produced. They are handy and compact in size, well printed and 

bound in green semi-limp imitation leather, with gilt titles. Each volume contains a frontispiece, 


specially drawn by Adrian Hill, R.I. 


Recent additions to the series: 

BUNYAN—PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, Part | Edited by C. Davies, M.A., Lecturer in 
English Language and Literature in the University College of North Wales, Bangor, and 
CONSTANCE Davies, Ph.D. 256 pages 

DE QUINCEY —Seiections Edited by the general editor of the series 288 pages 

SHELLEY- —Seiections [Edited by У. ре S. Pinto, M.A., D.Phil., Professor of English, 
University College, Southampton 224 pages | 

SWIFT-—Seiections Edited by С. A. TYRRELL, M.A., Senior English Master, Liverpool 


Collegiate School 288 pages 
WORDSWORTH—Seiections Edited by PHILIP WAYNE, M.A., Head Master, St. Marylebone 


Grammar School 224 pages 


Previous volumes: 

ARNOLD —Seiected Poems Edited by Н. Arsopr, M.A., Senior English Master, City of 
Norwich School 221 pages 

BROWNING—Seiections Edited by Н. A. NEEDHAM, M.A., Lecturer іп Bristol University 
272 pages 

BYRON-—Selections Edited by J. С. BurrockEe, M.A., Civilian Lecturer in English and 
History, Royal Naval College, Greenwich 223 pages 

COLERIDGE—Seiections from Poems Edited by the general editor of the Series 223 pages 

LAMB —Selected Essays Edited by К. W. JEPsoN, M.A., Head Master, Mercers’ School, 
Holborn 319 pages 

MACAULAY—Essays оп Lord Ciive and Warren Hastings Edited by J. Токо, M.A., 
Senior History Master, Hulme Grammar School, Manchester 304 pages 

MILTON--Minor Poems Edited by W. J. Harripav, M.A., Second Master, Pudsey Grammar 
School 158 pages 

SIDNEY—Apoiogy for Poetry and SHELLEY—Defence of Poetry Edited by H. A. 
NEEDHAM, M.A. 222 pages 

TENNYSON-—Selected Idylls of the King Edited by С. P. W. EARLE, B.A., formerly Chief 
English Master, Dulwich College 223 pages 


The Publishers will be glad to consider applications for specimen copies of one or more of the volumes in Selected 
English Classics from teachers who wish to examine the books with а view to class use. 
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8d LITERARY 
BOOKS AND THE MAN. 
Disedueation in 1981. 


The Board of Education have issued the annual 
Report and statistics relating to public education in 
England and Wales. The volume may be obtained 
from the Stationery Office for 3s. net. It bears the 
date April, 1932, and the title '' Education in 193r," 
but the reader is to note that, although the record of 
the Board's administration is brought down to 
December 31, 1931, the statistical section in Part II 
relates mostly to periods ending in either March or 
July, 1931. It is difficult to see why the Report and 
statistics should not be made to cover the same 
period. 

As for the Report itself, the title ought to be the one 
at the head of this notice, for it is a record of arrested 
development, very disheartening to read. Down to 
March, 1931, considerable progress had been made 
with the reorganisation of public elementary schools 
on the lines of the Hadow Report, and there was also 


excellent news of smaller classes and fewer black-listed 
schools. The proportion of qualified teachers was 
increasing and more were being trained. Then came 
the events of last autumn, when the irresponsible 
May Committee succeeded in reducing our politicians 
to a state of panic, making them rush blindly from 
one expedient to another, first declaring that black 
ruin would follow if we abandoned the gold standard, 
and, when this disaster had happened, proceeding to 
tell us that it was the best of all ways of renewing 
our prosperity. 

In this whirl of ill-informed projects those who fear 
popular education were quick to seize the opportunity 
of hampering its progress. The Board's Report 
shows how well they succeeded, as teachers and local 
authorities have already realised. Thus we are told 
that “the grant formula in respect of elementary 
education was varied so as to secure that in this 
field substantially the whole of the savings from the 
reduction in teachers' salaries should accrue to the 
Exchequer.” 

We may surmise that the Board were not happy 
in this rôle. They tell us that, although new develop- 
ments are suspended, they contemplate the general 
maintenance of existing facilities. We shall see. 
Meanwhile, the children of this generation are 
growing up and developments, when they come, will 
be too late for them. The burden upon teachers and 
local authorities is heavy, and I can only hope that, 
in spite of all discouragement, they will persevere in 
D great work of building up an educated nation. 

- SELIM MILEs. 
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SECTION. 


REVIEWS. 
Education. 
A SURVEY OF THE PROBLEM OF EDUCATION IN 
RURAL AREAS: by Edith E. Crosby, L.L.A. 
(ad. National Union of Women Teachers, 
39 Gordon Square, London, W.C.r.) 

This is a welcome reprint of the paper read by Miss 
Crosby at the Conference of Educational Associations 
in January. In a brisk preface, Mr. Montague 
Fordham says that although in some villages the 
teacher has, by force of personality, attained a leading 
position in the community, there are others in which 
the teacher is kept apart. He tells us of an able and 
intelligent woman, a village schoolmistress, who so 
recently as last autumn informed him that during the 
eight months since she came to the place nobody had 
paid her a social visit. 

This is but one of the problems of rural education, 
but until it is solved the village schools will not 
attract many ambitious teachers. Other problems 
include buildings, sanitation, equipment, and methods 
of local control. Miss Crosby is right in urging that 
the first requisite is that the village schools shall be 
staffed by well-qualified teachers. One of the chief 
reasons for establishing teaching as а registered 
profession is to ensure that men and women engaged 
in educational work shall not be held cheaply, or 
regarded as less important in the community than are 
clergy and doctors. 


Hygiene. 

HEALTH Ways: by W. G. Lambert. (2s. Methuen.) 

In the main, as the author tells us in his preface, 
this “ reader for schools " follows Ше“ Handbook of 
Suggestions on Health Education," published by the 
Board of Education, and is intended for scholars of 
eleven years and upwards. The various “ health 
ways ” dealt with are those of fresh air, sunlight, food, 
cleanliness, and exercise, other chapters dealing 
with First Aid and the Public Health services; while 
the final chapter contains “ а few pages from history." 

Considering the nature of the subject and the 
opportunities it offers for dealing with matters of 
vital importance, it must be confessed that this book 
is very ordinary and in many ways disappointing. 
It certainly falls far short of what it ought to be. 
True, it contains much useful information, but it is 
obvious that the author has been so obsessed by the 
“ Handbook” that he has failed adequately to keep 
in mind the nature and needs of those for whom his 
book is intended. Thus he has included a con- 
siderable amount of information that could have 
been profitably omitted in favour of matter of much 
greater value and interest, and would have allowed of 
a less skimpy treatment of such matter. 

F. H.S. 


(Continued on page 102.) 
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‘Now Ready 


LATIN FOR TODAY 


First Year Course 
By Mason D. GRAY and THORNTON JENKINS 


Edited by 
CUTHBERT McEVOY, M.A., 


Sometime Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge; Senior Classical Master at Watford 
Grammar School 


xxxli4-327 pages, illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


LATIN FOR TODAY (First Year Course) provides a course which represents a modification 
of the old tradition of Latin teaching both in the time given to the subject and in its method 
of approach. The book reflects the need, experienced by many teachers, for a course which 


(т) is shorter than that of the last generation, but equally sound; 


(2) serves the purposes of the pupil whose objective is University Honours, and is at 
the same time attractive to the larger number whose goal is limited by the School Certificate; 


(3) justifies itself not only as a mental discipline, but also as an esthetic and imaginative 
element in school life. 


SUMMARY OF PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING “LATIN FOR TODAY” 
(First Year Course) 


CONNECTED LATIN IS INTRODUCED FROM THE OUTSET, and pupils are trained to take in the 
thought of a Latin sentence in the Latin order before translating. 


THE VOCABULARY IS THE KIND ESSENTIAL FOR THE LATER STAGES OF LATIN PROSE. 
New words are first met in an enlightening context from which, and from the light thrown upon them 
by repeated English words, pupils are encouraged to '' guess intelligently '" at their meaning. 


THE APPLICATIONS OF LATIN TO ENGLISH ARE CONSTANTLY EMPHASISED in order to 
strengthen the English vocabulary, grammar, and orthography. English derivatives are treated 
systematically, to the great advantage of the English, as well as the Latin, vocabulary. 


THE LATIN TRANSLATIONS DEAL ENTIRELY WITH ROMAN LIFE, TRADITIONS, heroic 
legends, and with classical mythology. The illustrations enhance the interest of the translations and, 
wisely employed, offer useful clues to the subject matter. At every point the pupil is helped to feel 
that he is in touch with a great civilisation which has left its imprint upon his language, his thoughts, 
and the world in which he lives. 


Note. —The material in LATIN FOR TODAY (First Year Course) has been subjected to the test of class 
experience. For nearly three years it has been used in a beginners’ form of boys of eleven plus in a 
secondary school. The pupils had four periods а week in school with three periods of homework. 
At the end of one year they had accomplished more than a parallel form of equal ability had 
accomplished in two years by the traditional method, and this when both forms were judged by the 
current conventional tests. 


A prospectus of LATIN FOR TODAY (First Year Course), containing complete contents and two 
Specimen lessons (with illustrations), will be forwarded on application. The publishers will be glad to send a 
specimen copy of the book to teachers of Latin who wish to examine it with а view to class adoption. 
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А Valuable Handbook. 


НоирАү RrsoRrs. Recommended Addresses for 
the British Isles and Abroad. (15. net. С. Е. 
Hodgson and Son, Ltd., 2 Newton Street, 
Kingsway, W.C.2.) 

Most of us can remember the excellent publication 
which came to be known as the '' Teachers' Guild 
Holiday Resorts." The Guild has passed away, but 
with commendable enterprise the printers of this 
magazine have continued the publication of the 
“ Handbook of Holiday Resorts." It is printed in 
convenient form and the addresses given are all 
recommended on satisfactory grounds. We advise 
all readers to obtain a copy for reference. 


A President of Magdalen. 

HERBERT WARREN OF MAGDALEN. President and 
Friend. А Memoir by Laurie Magnus. (125. 
net. Murray.) 

In 1855 died Dr. Martin Joseph Routh, President 
of Magdalen. He was in his hundredth year and had 
presided over the college for over sixty-three years. 
His successor was Dr. Frederic Bulley, who held 
office till 1885. Then came Dr. Herbert Warren, 
who died as Sir Herbert Warren in 1930, having 
retired in 1928. Thus in the long space of 136 years 
Magdalen had only three Presidents. Mr. Laurie 
Magnus has written a pleasant memoir of his friend 
and former teacher, giving due weight to the 
President's influence on University politics and to 
his work for the college. He tells a few stories such 
as please Senior Common Rooms and dwells at length 
on Warren's admiration for Tennyson. Truth to 
tell, there is not much that is worth recording in the 
Ше of an Oxford don. At its best it тау be described 
in the Tennysonian line: “Strong without rage, 
without o'erflowing full." Mr. Magnus is wrong in 
saying that the post-war Government fetched its 
Minister of Education from Oxford. At the time of 
his appointment to the Board Mr. H. A. L. Fisher 
was Vice-Chancellor of the University of Shettield. 
Describing the advent of the Prince of Wales to 
Magdalen, Mr. Magnus tells us that some practical 
difficulties occurred to the mind of the President; and 
he adds this portentous sentence: ''Things which 
might have happened but did not happen were not 
known not to happen before they did not happen, 
and if they had happened someone would have been 
held responsible " (p. 186). How happy should we 
be to know that the happenings which might have 
happened happily did not happen as и дарено. 


English. 
А Note on Literature Teaching. 
A Correspondent writes : “ In Ше Spring EDUCATION 
OuTLOOK there are some interesting notes on the 
teaching of literature. ‘The writer of the article says 
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that proof that the words of a good poem are the 
best words can always be shown by trying to sub- 
stitute for any one word a synonym." Не would 
perhaps be interested in a book which a friend of 
mine uses in her own literature classes. It bears the 
modest title, “ An Approach to Poetry," and is 
written by Mr. Phosphor Mallam. The publishers 
are Methuen and Co. This book is full of suggestions 
for the teacher and of interest for the general reader. 
The writer considers words in their relations to sound, 
meaning, imagination, &c., and on the first of these 
points he suggests the experiment of substituting 
for any word a synonym, when the fitness of the 
poet's own word becomes apparent. 

To a boy the idea that by changing a word he mav 
“ go one better " than the poet would be attractive 
and the attempt enlightening. One might quote 
much from this little book, for there is much that is 
attractive and useful. The compact form is an 
advantage for classroom use, as the suggestions can 
be expanded indefinitely and with great interest and 
profit. 


LONGER POEMS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
2 vols. LONGER POEMS OF TO-DAY. I vol. 
Selected by Prof. Edward Parker. (2s. per 
volume. Blackie.) 

In an age of hustle, and one which is not given 
overmuch to the reading of poetry, there may be 
something forbidding in the title of “ Longer Poems." 
But the student's fears are resolved in the opening 
paragraphs of the introduction, where it is pointed 
out that '' longish ” would be a more suitable, if less 
formal, adjective. 

The first volume gives typical examples ot 
“longish " poems by Wordsworth, Byron, Shellev, 
Keats, Tennyson, and Browning. In an honest, and 
a wise, endeavour to present to students poems 
which are usually skimmed or missed altogether, 
Prof. Parker has chosen to represent Shellev by the 
delicate mystery of ‘ The Sensitive Plant” and 
Keats by the eerie story of “ Lamia." 

In the second volume, which deals with writers of 
the second half of the nineteenth century, a facet of 
Matthew Arnold's philosophy of life is shown in 
“The Scholar Gipsv," Browning's love of art—and 
of humanity—in ''Fra Lippo Lippi," and Francis 
Thompson's singing mysticism in ' The Hound of 
Heaven." The selections from the half-dozen other 
authors are all chosen with the same nice dis- 
crimination. 

The third volume includes poems by those of our 
contemporaries who have already won their spurs. 
It is a delight to find among the goodly companv 
Alfred Noyes's galloping “ Highwayman,” and С. К. 
Chesterton's splendid trumpeting of “ Lepanto.” 

The idea of gathering together a series of “ longish ” 
poems makes both for ease of reading and ease of 

(Continued. оп page 104.) 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


HISTORY 


SENIOR COURSE 
General Editor - C. B. FIRTH, M.A., D.Lit. 


Lecturer in History, Furzedown Training College; formerly Director of Historical. Studies, 
Newnham College, Cambridge. 


BOOK ONE BOOK THREE 
THE GROWTH OF THE BRITISH PIONEERS IN RELIGION AND 
COMMONWEALTH SCIENCE 
By E. Nuwn, M.A. (Cantab. and London). | By C. B. Firtu, M.A., D.Lit. (London). 
224 pages, illustrated, 2s. 6d. 288 pages, illustrated, 3s. 
BOOK TWO BOOK FOUR 
ANCIENT CIVILISATIONS LIBERTY IN EUROPE AND BRITAIN 
Ву К. M. Gapp, M.A. (Oxon. and London). | By А. Е. TirrTERTON, B.A. (London), and 
256 pages, illustrated, 2s. 9d. C. B. FIRTH. 288 pages, illustrated, 35. 
TEACHERS’ BOOKS (4 volumes), to accompany Books ONE, Two, THREE, AND FOUR, 
2s. 6d. each. 


Some Features 


I.—A TOPICAL TREATMENT based upon SIX factors in the life of every British boy 
ог girl who goes to a Secondary, Central or Senior School. THE Елстокз-(1) The 
British Commonwealth; (2) The Common Things of Modern Civilisation; (3) Religious 
Adventures; (4) Modern Work and Play; (5) International Relations; (6) The Duties 
of Citizens. 

2.—CHRONOLOGICAL SEQUENCE within each factor is strictly observed. 


3.—IHE COURSE IS FLEXIBLE and adaptable to differing mental abilities of pupils, 
and to various problems of organisation. 
4.—THE PUPILS’ BOOKS are for individual silent reading and study by the pupil. 


5.—IHE TEACHERS’ BOOKS deal with historical points which need explanation by the 
teacher, exercises, suggestions for the extension of the course in many directions, 
contemporary extracts and historical notes which are unobtainable by teachers who have 
not access to a good historical reference library. 


А full prospectus of HISTORY Senior Course, containing Charts showing the 

ground covered by each book, specimen pages, contents, suggestions for various 

four year and three year courses, and particulars of the Special Introductory Offer 
in connection with the Series, will be sent on application. 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD 
7 Queen Square : London : W.C.1 
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study. The student's interest is pleasantly stimulated 
by the differences of style and mental outlook of the 
various authors, and the individual poems are 
representative enough, and long enough, to give a 
very good general impression of poetic writing and 
thought during the past hundred and thirty years. 
The study is greatly helped by the straightforward 
and penetrating introductions devoted to each period 
and to each author, and also by the short but adequate 
notes on the details of the poems. 


School Sports. 
ATHLETICS—How TO SUCCEED: by Lt.-Col. W. K. 
Duckett. 

SWIMMING—How TO SUCCEED: By Sid. С. Hedges. 

The pamphlets are issued under the direction of the 
National Union of Teachers and are published by 
Evans Bros., Montague House, Russell Square, at the 
nominal price of 3d. each. They deserve an extended 
sale, for they are well written, well illustrated, and 
full of good counsel by acknowledged authorities. 
Lt.-Col. Duckett stresses the importance of good 
style in running and jumping. The table of standard 
attainments for juveniles will be very useful. Mr. 
Hedges makes the sound recommendation that the 
crawl stroke should come first in learning to swim, 
and he describes the stages of this and the other 
strokes very fully, aided by some first-rate pictures. 
It would be an excellent thing if these pamphlets 
could be placed in the hands of all boys and girls on 


their twelfth birthday or thereabouts. F. R. 
German. 
DER SCHATZ DES KAPITANS MANCHOT: ' Es LEBE 


NASSOVIEN!" REICHTUM DER ERDE: 
Н. Lasalle and Kurt Wagenseil. 
Sidgwick and Jackson.) 

The first two of these stories have already proved 
their worth in French versions previously noticed in 
these columns. The third is a similar adventure 
story, packed with hair-raising incident, yet short 
and easy enough for middle forms to read in a term. 
It was an excellent idea to put these tales into 
German; a form which had read one of them in 
French might well be given the German translation 
a year or two later for rapid reading; or the two 
texts might even be read together, a chapter from 
each alternately, in a form where the two languages 
are being studied concurrently—the low price makes 
this quite possible. The original illustrations are 
reproduced, and each volume has a full vocabulary. 
Should prove extremely popular with both teachers 
and taught. A. B. G. 


DEUTSCHES LAND UND DEUTSCHES LEBEN: by 
W. Thielkuhl. (5s. Methuen.) 

This is more than a German reader for senior forms; 
is is a compendium of information about modern 
Germanv which is likely to become an indispensable 
companion to German studies. No school library 


by 
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should be without it; but for class reading it is 
perhaps too solidly didactic to appeal to the average 
boy who has not been to Germany. Аз a book oí 
reference it will be very valuable indeed, since it 
gives so much reliable information about contem- 
porary German life and thought which cannot usuallv 
be found in text-books. Particularly interesting are 
the chapters on folk-lore and popular customs, sport, 
education and literature, and art. There is an 
introductory chapter dealing with pronunciation, 
followed by a list of most of the difficult words with 
stress accent marked. Curiously enough, no ex- 


+ чп — ЛИР ет m Re 


planation is given of the pronunciation of initial s ' 


followed by consonant or vowel. 


used throughout. A. B. G. 


Botany. 

PLANTS: WHAT THEY ARE AND WHAT THEY DO: 
by Prof. A. C. Seward, F.R.S., Sc.D., D.Sc., 
LL.D. (3s. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 

Prof. Seward is recognised as one of the greatest 
living authorities on plant life, whether of the past 
or of the present. What is more, he possesses the 
not very common gift among men of profound 
learning of being able to present his subject with the 
utmost clarity, and so simplify it as to make it 
comprehensible and interesting to the lay mind. 

In a dozen chapters he deals with a few of the 

broader, fundamental aspects of plant life, such as 

the responses of plants to various stimuli, energy in 
the world of living things, our debt to bacteria, and 
certain aspects of and stages in the evolution of 
plants. Confessedly and designedly not a text-book, 
this volume is one of those much rarer books that 
present the subject in its broader and more interesting 
aspects; and this in such manner as to appeal even 
to those whose previous knowledge of the subject is 
negligible. Needless to say, no sacrifice of accuracy 
has been made on the altar of popularisation. In 
brief, Prof. Seward has produced an entirely excellent 
little volume which should find a hearty welcome, 
especially among those who are engaged in dealing 
with plant life in our schools. Е. H. 5. 


Poetry. 

CHRIST VELTRO: LA DiviNA COMMEDIA DI DANTE 
ALIGHIERI, CON NOTE E SAGGI IL ANALISI 
EsrETICA: di Fortunato Laurenzi. Ed. L. 
Giuseppe Carabba. (3 vols. 27 lire.) 

Lovers of Dante will be glad to find in Prof. 
Laurenzi's very excellent and competent essays and 
notes, attached to the complete text of the 
“ Commedia," a view of the epic which is free from 
tedious discussions about the personality of the 
Florentina Beatrice, or the political relations of Pope 
and Empire, or the possible exploits of Can Grande 
della Scala as redeemer of Italy. Laurenzi brushes 
these debates aside, and reveals the poem as a grand 

(Continued on page 106.) 
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Catholic picture of Christ as the spiritual '' Veltro," 
and as the God-Man who governs the vast drama of 
Error and Sepulchre (Inferno), Resurrection and 
Cleansing (Purgatory), and Assimilation to Ше 
Divine (Paradise). The ample notes give side 
glances at political events and personages, just as 
our admirable Cary gave them, and with, of course, 
a more modern exactness. But the central idea is 
that of a Newest Testament which Dante, at the 
age of thirty-five (the number 35 also explaining 
Ше“ Veltro " and other open secrets of the poem), 
created in an enthusiasm of prophecy of which the 
Divine Wisdom (Beatrice, Ше“ Spouse of Lebanon ’’) 
was the inspirer. The famous Eagle of the Heaven 
of Jupiter is the Veltro, and not (as the laborious 
commentators used to tell us) the Holy Roman 
Empire in alliance with the Church. And so all 
through the three volumes, which are written in 
lucid and simple Italian, the purely religious purpose 
of Dante is persistently and zealously stressed. 
Catholics and non-Catholics alike should be grateful 
to Prof. Laurenzi for a work which is scholarly, 
balanced, and finely ethical. F. J. G. 


Chemistry. 


A First ORGANIC CHEMISTRY: by Alwyn Pickles, 
M.Sc. (4s. net. University of London Press.) 
The author states that the subject matter of this 
book represents many years’ teaching experience with 
higher schools and university scholarship students. 
All the reviewer can say is that his experience is such 
that he could not recommend the book to a beginner 
in organic chemistry unless, at the same time, he 
were at hand to explain the many difficulties which 
would confront the said beginner in his reading. By 
himself, he would very likely only become confused. 
The idea of the author first to describe the natural 
sources of organic materials and then study their 
simple derivatives in detail (?) is a good one, but to 
start with plant products and leave petroleum and 
its products to a later stage does not lead to 
simplicity. The attempt to crowd a lot of subjects 
into a short space leads to want of lucidity in 
description, and a student would not be very successful 
with some of the experiments described. The proof- 
reading has been very bad, and for a teacher to allow 
the formule K.COOH and Na.COOH to pass for 
potassium and sodium formates respectively is not 
satisfactory. There is, in fact, a number of bad 
misprints in formule, as, for instance, in those given 
for stearin and tribromoaniline. Also, phenylhy- 
drazine is called phenylhydroxylamine, hydrogen 
cyanide is spoken of as cyanogen, «с. Questions are 
set at the end of every chapter, but it would be quite 
impossible to answer many of them from the subject 
matter of the text. Т.е В. 


PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY: by Arthur Sutcliffe, МА. 
B.Sc. (65. net. Murray.) 

The author has been successful in writing a book, 
suitable for the sixth form student, which gives 
an adequate and interesting account of various 
branches of physical chemistry. The subject is 
treated in a clear and concise manner, without 
introducing mathematics to any great extent. It 
should appeal especially to the boy who is fond ot 
chemistry and either is not much good at mathe- 
matics—and there are such—or has not yet 
appreciated that mathematics play a part in the 
study of chemistry. He may thus be induced not 
only to study the subject further, but also to 
persevere with the mathematical side. Generally 
speaking, the presentation of the subject matter is 
satisfactory, but it is a pity that the author gives 
only Lewis’s static treatment of valency, which is 
now only referred to as a matter of history, and does 
not deal with it in the modern way. It is also 
peculiar to speak of concentration as the amount of 
substance added, without reference to the volume, 
and also to instance the effect of manganese dioxide 
on the decomposition of potassium chlorate as a 
case of homogeneous catalysis. These and a few 
other minor blemishes are, however, of little account 
in a book which, taken altogether, is quite good. 

TSP.: 


Biology. 


A BioLocv HANDBOOK FOR SCHOOLS. Junior Course: 
by Н. E. Bargmann, Ph.D. (Lond). Senior 
Course: by I. F. Henderson, M.A. (2s. 6d. net. 
Pitmans.) 

From the small size of this handbook it will be 
obvious that it can contain little beyond an outline 
of the subject. As a matter of fact, it contains two 
useful introductory chapters, followed by a detailed 
syllabus of work for junior pupils, ages fourteen to 
sixteen years; and another still more detailed for 
senior pupils, ages sixteen to eighteen years. Both 
frankly assume a very considerable knowledge of 
Biology on the part of those for whose use the two 
courses of work have been prepared. Such well. 
equipped teachers will find them extremely helpful 
and suggestive, additional aid to the two courses 
being given by the lists of books of reference, and 
the sources whence a supply of material for practical 
work can be obtained. F. H.S. 


THE GREAT BroLoacists: by Sir J. A. Thomson, 
M.A., LL.D. (2s. 6d. Methuen.) 

As an expositor of subjects biological no name is 
more widely and favourably known than that of 
Sir J. Arthur Thomson, who has long since proved 
himself possessed not only of a wide and deep 
knowledge of his subject but also of a gift of lucid and 


(Continued on page 108.) 
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ARNOLD BOOKS FOR 


A SELECTION 


$ ENGLISH 


THE DISCOVERY OF POETRY, by P. H. B. LYON, M.A., M.C., Head 
Master of Rugby, has achieved something like fame as a school book 
4t 2,6, and there is a delightful new prize edition at 6j- net. 

MODERN POETRY. Edited by ELIZABETH D'OYLEY. 2/-. Cons 
sists entirely of copyright work, selected with keen discrimination, 
und including some lesser-known poems. 

THE LAUREATE POETRY BOOKS. Books I-VII, Miscellaneous; Books 
Meca each containing selections from one poet. Paper, 5d.; 
clot + х 

MOUNT HELICON. А standard anthology of poems, British, Dominion, 
and American, for pupils of 12-15. 320 pages. Notes on Authors. 2 6. 

THE EPIC OF MOUNT EVEREST, by Sir FRANCIS YOUNG- 
HUSBAND, is now obtainable complete. with 8 illustrations and 
а Special Preface, at 26 in Arnold's English Literature Series. 

THE RIDOLE OF THE SANDS, the famous spy story by ERSKINE 
CHILDERS, is at the same price in this series, and is likewise 
unabridged. | 

THE TOUCHSTONE SHAKESPEARE. With Introductions. Notes, and 
brief but adequate Questions by GUY BOAS M.A., Head Master, the 

“апе School. Twelve plays. Blue cloth, gilt, 1/9 or 2/- each. 

JANE AUSTEN'S NOVELS. Connected Extracts, edited by ELIZABETH 
D'OYLEY. With synopses of the stories, and Introduction. 2'6. 

MODERN PROSE. Passages of intrinsic interest from living writers of 
all types—E. M. Forster to Sir James Jeans. Edited by ELIZABETH 
D'OYLEY. 2/6. 

LIVING ENGLISH. Ву J. К. CROSSLAND. Specially designed for 
Senior Schools. Includes the essentials of grammar. Books Г and 
Il. paper 10d.; cloth, 1'-. Books ИГ and IV, paper, 1/-; cloth, 1/3. 

NEW ENGLISH EXERCISES. Ву GUY BOAS, M.A., who is a con- 
!ributor to Punch; every schoolboy enjoys these original questions. 


THE MERRIE ENGLAND BOOKS. Charming original historical tales, 
written and illustrated by MARGARET BAINES REED. Six books, 
16 each. A leaflet with synopses of the stories is available. 


$ FRENCH 


ARNOLD'S MODERN FRENCH SERIES, edited bv M. A. LEBONNOIS, 
C. de G., M.M., B.ésL., consists of attractive stories by leading 
French writers of to-day including Paul Bourget, Thérèse 
Lenótre, "Gyp, and André Lichtenberger. Three grades, from 
Md 20 fifth years. Detailed illustrated leaflet on request. Prices 

'" to Gis. 

MORE SIMPLE FRENCH PLAYS. 
further selection, which 
dressed if desired. 2/-, 


PAS A PAS. A First French со) 

SECOND STEPS IN FRENCH. 

FRENCH COMPOSITION FROM 
FRENCH MODELS. 

CERTIFICATE EXERCISES IN 
FRENCH. 

CERTIFICATE FRENCH 
SEENS. 


Ву JULIA TITTERTON, M.A. А 
like Simple French Plays, can be simply 


By R. A. SPENCER, M.A. These 
may all be used separately; in 
this order, they form a com- 


plete School Certificate course. 
UN- 


9 LATIN 


LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION, a new School Certificate Course, by 
К. D. WORMALD, M.A., author of the popular Latin course 
Triennium, will be ready this summer. Price about 4/6. 

LATIN FOR BEGINNERS, bv R. M. ALLARDYCE, M.A., is distin- 
guished by the freshness of even the earliest exercises. А grammar 
summary dispenses with a separate grammar book. 3:6. 

SENSIM. А Svstematic Course in Latin Unseens. By В. D. WORMALD, 
M.A. Book I, 1/9. Book II, 2/6. The authors include many who are 
not familiar to the average schoolboy. 


$ GEOGRAPHY 


А PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY. Ну С. B. THURSTON, B.Sc. This 
five-year course to School Certificate is now among the most popular 
in the country. Book Па may, if desired, replace ЇЇ and III to make 
а four-year course only. I, The Home Region, 2/3; IT, Africa and 
Australasia, 2/6: Па, The British Empire, 29; ИТ, America, 2/6; 
IV, Eurasia, 2/9; V, The World, 5/-. АП fully illustrated. 


FULL PARTICULARS ON REQUEST 


NEXI IERM 


$ HISTORY 


BRITAIN AND EUROPE. Ву R. А. Е. MEARS, B.A., B.Litt. Book I, 
3/-. Book 11, 3/6. А profusely illustrated introduction to histor», 
showing how events in Europe have reacted on our own affairs. lt 
is, in fact, ‘history with the new outlook." 

SHORT HISTORY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. Ву R. А. Е. MEARS. 
2,6. Includes Irish history; there are many original and interes.ing 
illustrations. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF THE WESTERN WORLD. By J. A. 
BRENDON, B.A. 3s. 6d. Reviewers have agreed that Mr. Brendon 
has accomplished his difficult task of compression with marked 
success; there are plenty of illustrations and mups. 

EMPIRES OF LONG AGO. Ву F. R. WORTS, МА. 2/6. Ancient 
history for pupils of 11-14; fully illustrated. 

A JUNIOR SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By 
Е. W. TICKNER, D.Litt. 3s. An interestingly illustrated new book 
by the author of the larger Social and Industrial History, the standard 
work on the subject. 

MAKERS OF BRITISH HISTORY. 
К. B. MOWAT, M.A. Illustrated. 
1793, 1793-1914. 2/6 each. 


$ MATHEMATICS 


A NEW JUNIOR ARITHMETIC. Ву Е. A. J. RIVETT, M.Sc. 2/- 
(with Answers, 2:6). A new book tor pupils of 11-13. The wealth oí 
interesting examples is its leading feature. 

ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By C. O. TUCKEY, M.A., Assistant 
Master at Charterhouse. Two Parts 3/6 each. Complete, 6/6. 

GEOMETRY FOR SCHOOLS. Ву А. C. JONES, Ph.D. Part I, 2 -- 
Parts П and III, 2/6 each. Complete, 6/6. 


$ SCIENCE 


SCIENCE FOR BEGINNERS. Ву J. A. COCHRANE, B.Sc. 2/6. А 
simple introduction, with experiments, to physics and chemistry 
jointly. М 

THEORETICAL CHEMISTRY FOR JUNIOR FORMS. Ву HAYDN 
PRESTON, A.R.C.Sc., A.L.C. 1/9. 

ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. Ву Е. BRAY, M.A. Intended for Senior 
Schools; the apparatus is of the simplest. Books I and II, paper, 
12; cloth, 14. Book ИТ, paper, 16; cloth, 1,9. 

THE ELEMENTS OF NATURAL SCIENCE. Ву Rev. W. BERNARI» 
SMITH, B.Sc. Part I, 5/-. Part II, 5/6. A fully illustrated survey 
covering the General Science syllabus for School Certificate. 

A SCHOOL CERTIFICATE PHYSICS COURSE, by J. M. MOIR. 
M.Sc. is being completed, and includes the following :—Electricity 
and Magnetism, 3 6; with Mechanics, 4/6. Heat, Light, and Sound, 
46. Heat, Light, and Mechanics, 4/6. Mechanics only, 1/6. Ful! 
details on request. 

ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY, by Е. J]. HOLMYARD, D.Litt., F.T.C., is 
the most popular introductory book in the country. 5/-. 

SCHOOL CERTIFICATE BIOLOGY. Ву Е. W. SHANN, В.5с., Ph.D. 
and А. S. GILLESPIE, B.Sc. 4/6. А clear and interesting account 
of the science of Ше as a whole, with classroom and field studs 


suggestions. 
By W. WATSON, D.Sc. 


Simply written biographies һу 
Three Books, 1066-1603, 1603- 


ELEMENTARY BOTANY. 
with 225 drawings by the author. 
MANUAL OF HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. Ву Sir LEONARD HILL, M.B.. 
F.R.S. New (Third) Edition, completely revised. 6,6. 


§ DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


A TEXT-BOOK OF NEEOLEWORK. By IDA M. NANCE. With over 
350 illustrations and fadeless washable binding. Crown quarto, 5:-. 
This is a class book which amply covers the Joint Board Schoo? 
Certificate syllabus, but is recommended for reference to all teachers 


of needlework. 
By A. ROYDS, B.Sc. 


6/6. Illustrated 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE FOR GIRLS. Paper 
19; cloth, 2/-. А simple course, with experiments and questions, io 
the principles underlying domestic operations. 


$ MUSIC 


SINGING CLASS MUSIC, edited by THOMAS Е. DUNHILL, now 
includes nearly 300 unison and part songs, the majority priced at 
За. The Descant Series provides 36 traditional songs, with descants, 
prices 3d. or 4d. Write for Music Catalogue. 
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even eloquent presentation thereof. To no better 
qualified author could have been entrusted the work 
of adding a volume оп“ The Great Biologists ” to 
the series of “ Great Scientists " being issued by the 
publishers. In it Prof. Thomson has very success- 
fully answered the question: What do we owe to 
this or that biologist? while at the same time 
giving us some glimpse of the manner of man each 
was. He ranges from Aristotle, who laid the 
foundations of the study of living things more than 
three hundred years в.с., to Weismann, Haeckel, and 
Lankester, all of whom have lived and worked in 
this the twentieth century. To all who are interested 
in the study of life, whether in the world of plants 
or of animals, this little volume can be unreservedly 


commended. F. H. S. 
French. 
Le CHIEN УогАхт: by Mme de Girardin: ed. R. H. 
Pardoe. (rs. Nelson.) 


A fairy tale suitable for small children. Some of 
the grammatical exercises are rather advanced for 
this stage (e.g. agreement of the past participle), but, 
on the whole, are well within the power of second- 
year pupils. Gives plenty of scope for oral work. 

A. B. G. 


COLOMBA : adapted by Н. E. Ford and R. К. Hicks. 
(rs. 99. Dent.) 

There are certain French books which, like the 
poor, we have always with us. Two which display to 
a really remarkable degree the properties of the bad 
penny are certainly About's immortal satire and 
Mérimée's undoubted masterpiece which, as has been 
well said, “ has bored countless generations of school- 
boys." The text has here been modified to include 
not more than one thousand words, thus following on 
from the same editors’ “ New French Reader." The 
idea, based on a scientific study of word-frequency, 
is excellent, and might suitably be applied to many 
texts for rapid reading—a bowdlerised '' Aventures 
de Buffalo ВШ” would be very welcome. А. В. С. 


Gros FLo-FLo ЕТ LE PETIT RIP, ET AUTRES CONTES : 
by Magdeleine du Genestoux. NICOLE ET SES 
BETES; LEs VOYAGES DE MIRLINETTE: by 
Thérése Lenótre: ed. M. A. Lebonnois. (rs. 
each. Arnold.) 

Three readers for children in their second year, in 
which stories of children and animals are presented 
in a suitably comic spirit, without sentimentality. 
The illustrations, particularly those to “ Nicole et 
ses bétes," are unusually good. Easy direct method 
exercises are given with each chapter. Full vocabu- 
laries. А. B. С. 


LAMARTINE: PAGES CHorsrtES : by A. Wilson Green. 
(3s. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 

The texts here collected are all short, and are 

mostly taken from Lamartine's prose works, in which, 


as Dumas wittily remarked, he “ raised history to 
the dignity of the novel” (Preface). The book will 
be most useful to those who are studying Lamartine 
as a set author and are unable or unwilling to read 
many of his complete works. No biographical 
introduction is given, as Lamartine's life story 15 
largely related in the text in his own words; but some 
information on the Romantic movement, and the 
part played in the literary life of the time, might 
have been useful for beginners. An original feature 
is a set of quotations from Lamartine and other 
writers to be learnt by heart. These also are verv 
short (from one to ten lines). Each group of extracts 
is accompanied by a set of direct method exercises 
on the grammar and subject matter. There 15 no 
vocabulary. A. B. G. 


LE GRAND VOYAGE D'ALAIN GERBAULT: ed. С. С. 
Harper. (25. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 
The man who sailed round the world alone in ап 
8-ton yacht has won a place in the heart of every 
right-thinking schoolboy very near to that occupied 
by the equally incredible but equally incontestable 
T. E. Lawrence. The three volumes in which he has 
related his adventures are here compressed into one 
short volume, without grammatical notes, but with 
all necessary explanations of technical terms, and a 
good list of idiomatic phrases. This is the perfect 
reader for middle school boys. An Arctic explorer, 
quoted in the preface, has said: “ Се exploit 
extraordinaire est à peine croyable, mais reste un 


fait indiscutable. Les commentaires sont inutiles." 


А. B. G. 


History. 

EVERYDAY LIFE IN OLD ScorLAND: by I. Е. Grant. 

Part I, to 1603. (2s. 6d. Allen and Unwin.) 
Miss Grant has built this book on a series 9 
Broadcast Talks for schools, and she has preserved 
in it a pleasant conversational style. The method 
is that of a series of pictures—pre-history, a tow? 
walk, a country walk, a visit to a noble, another 

to a craftsman. 
The paper is good, the print clear, the illustrations 

attractive and in keeping. R. J. 


Civics. 

THE Соор CITIZEN: AN INTRODUCTION TO CIVICS: 
by C. S. S. Higham, M.A. (2s. 6d. Longmans.) 
That we need attractive books about citizenship, 
and that the requirement involves a contradiction Л 
terms, form a double axiom to all who try to wnt 
or to teach ''Civics" for youth. Mr. Higham has 
made one more valorous attempt. Complete succes 
in this field is not in mortals to achieve; but №. 
Higham has kept as clear as one reasonably can from 
the morass of dullness that surrounds this subject 
He has adopted the “ village pump” centrifug 
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METHUEN'S NEW anb RECENT BOOKS 


MAGIC SESAME: A Collection of Poems and Rhymes. By J. 
COMPTON, M.A., Director of Education, Barking. Crown 


Aveo. 3s. 
Also in three parts. Cloth, 18. 6d. each. 
each, А companion to “Oper Sesame." 
TWENTY TEA-TIME TALES. By ROSE FYLEMAN. 18. 6d. 
POETRY SPEAKING FOR CHILDREN: Part 11. By MARJORIE 
GULLAN and PERCIVAL GURREY, В.А. Small crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 
THE STRUCTURE OF ENGLISH: From Sentenee to Essay. By 
J. D. STEPHENSON. Crown 8vo. 28. 6d. 
COMMON SENSE TESTS IN ENGLISH. 
Foolscap 8vo. 18. 6d. 
TENNYSON: SELECT POEMS. 
G. Н. VALLINS, В.А. Foolscap 8vo. 18, 8d. 
The Lotos Eaters, Oenone, Ulysses, The Lady of Shalott, 
Lancelot and Elaine, The Passing of Arthur. 


SELECTIONS FROM MACAULAY: Letters, Prose, 


Limp cloth, 18. 3d. 


By R. SWANN. B.A. 


By W. T. WILLIAMS, M.A., and 


Speeches, and 


Poetry. Ву E. V. DOWNS, M.A., апа С. L. DAVIES, M.A. 2s. 
MARLOWE'S POEMS. Edited by L. C. MARTIN, M.A., Professor 
of English, Liverpool. 10s. 6d. net. 


DOCTOR FAUSTUS. Edited by Е. S. BOAS, M.A. 88. 6d. net. 
THE METRES OF ENGLISH POETRY. By ENID HAMER, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 108. 6d. nct. 


THE NINETEEN-TWENTIES: Literature and Ideas in the Post-War 
Decade. Ву A. C. WARD, author of "''Twentieth-Century 
Literature." Crown 8vo. 58. net. 


LANOMARKS IN WESTERN LITERATURE. 
Crown Вуо. 68. net. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


A QUICK-REFERENCE FRENCH GRAMMAR. Ву A. V. IRE- 
LAND, В.А. Еооіѕсар 8vo. 18. 

GERMAN DIALOGUES. By A. CLOSS, Ph.D, 
McCLEAN, M.A., Ph.D.  Foolscap Вуо. 1s. 6d. 


Bv A. C. WARD. 


and R. ]. 


DEUTSCHES LAND UND DEUTSCHES LEBEN. By L. 
WOLFGANG THEILKUHL, M.A. With 2 Diagrams and 
3 Maps. Crown 8vo. 88. 


A reader for the upper forms of secondary schools. 


ADVANCED GERMAN COMPOSITION. By JETHRO BITHELL, 
M.A. 8s. Key. By J. BITHELL and W. THEILKUHL. 68. 64. 
net, including postage. 


HISTORY 


A HISTORY OF THE GREEK WORLD FROM 3?3 TO 146 B.C. 
Bv M. CARY, МА., D.Litt., Reader іп Ancient History in the 
Lniversity of London. With 3 Maps. Demy 8vo. 188. net. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE TO THE DEATH 
OF MARCUS AURELIUS. By the late J. WELLS, M.A., Warden 
of Wadham College, Oxford, апі R. Н. BARROW, В.А. With 
8 Maps. 68. 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF MODERN GOVERNMENT. 
By H. FINER, D.Sc. Two volumes. 428. net. 
ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS. By A. D. 
Tenth edition, completely revised by J. M. HENDERSON, 
Lecturer in British History in the University of Aberdeen. 

8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

SELECT DOCUMENTS OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. Vol. 1. 
A.D. 800-1492. Fdited and Translated by R. С. D. LAFFAN, 
МА. Vol. 11. 1492-1718. By W. Е. REDDAWAY, M.A. Vol. It. 
A.D. 1715-1920. Ву H. BUTTERFIELD. Crown Bvo. 88. each. 

AN ECONOMIC HISTORY OF EUROPE, 1760-1930. By A. BIRNIF, 
MLA., Lecturer in Economic History in the University of Edin- 
burgh. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

METHUEN'S HISTORY OF MEDIEVAL AND MODERN EUROPE. 
Vel. tV. А History of Europe from 1378 to 1494. Ву W. Т. 
WAUGH, M.A., Professor of History in McGill Universitv. 

(In the press.) 


INNES. M.A. 
M.A., 
Demy 


Vol. V. А History of Europe from 1494 to 1610. Ву A. J. 
GRANT, M.A.. formerly Professor of History in the University of 
Leeds. With 12 Maps. Demy буо. 168. net. 


Vol. VIII. А History of Europe from 1815 to 1923. 
J. А. R. MARRIOTT, МА. With 12 Maps. Demy 8vo. 


METHUEN 


Ву Sir 
16s. nct. 


& CO. Ltd, 36 Essex Street, LONDON, 


A HANDBOOK FOR GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS. By D. M. 
FORSAITH, Lecturer. in Geography at Goldsmiths’ College. 
Crown Вуо. 48. 

CLIMATOLOGY. By A. A. MILLER, М.5с., Lecturer in Geography 
in the University of Reading. Demy 8vo. 128. 6d. net. 

FRANCE: A Physical and Economic Geography. By HILDA 
ORMSBY, B.Sc., Lecturer in Geography in the University of 
London. Demy 8vo. 218. net. 


THE BALTIC REGION: A Study in Physical and Human Geography. 
By E. G. WOODS, Sc.D. Demy 8vo. 188. net. 

SOUTHERN EUROPE: A Regional and Economie Geography of tho 
Mediterranean Lands and Switzeriand. Ву M. L. NEWBIGGIN, 


D.Sc., F.R.G.S. With 103 Maps. Demy 8vo. 188. net. 
| THE GEOGRAPHY OF LONDON RIVER. Ву LI. RODWELL 
JONES, B.Sc., Ph.D. With 145 Maps and 4 Plates. Demy 8vo. 
218. net. 
THE GATEWAY GEOGRAPHIES. General Editor, CHARLES 
MATHESON, M.A., F.R.S.G.S., Geography Master of Daniel 
Stewart's College, Edinburgh. 


Europe. By NORMAN M. JOHNSON, B.Sc., F.R.S.G.S., Head 
Master, McLean Public School, Dunfermline, апа 
MATHESON. With 54 Maps. Small crown 8vo. 28. 6d. 

Africa. Бу S. C. FARRAR, B.Sc., A.R.C.S., Geography Master, 
George Watson's College for Boys, Edinburgh, and C. MATHE- 
SON. With 34 Maps. Small crown 8vo. 28. 


Other volumes in preparation. 


SCIENCE 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CHEMISTRY. By J. MORRIS, M.A. 
(Oxon), author of ‘Outlines of Inorganic Chemistry.” With 49 


Diagrams. Crown Bvo. 38. Ап illustrated ‘first book.” 
THEORETICAL PHYSICS, By W. WILSON, Ph.D, F.R.S., 
Professor of Physics in the University of London. ^ Vol. I. 


Mechanics and Heat. Demy 8vo. 218. net. 
METHUEN'S MONOGRAPHS ON PHYSICAL SUBJECTS 


NEW VOLUMES 
Fcap. 8vo. 28. 6d. net cach. 
X-Rays. By B. L. WORSNOP, B.Sc., Ph.D. 
X-Ray Crystailography. Dy R. W. JAMES, М.А., В.5с. 
Appiications of Interferometry. Ву W. E. WILLIAMS, M.Sc. 
The Commutator Motor. By Е. |. TEAGO, D.Sc., M.LE.E. 
Photochemistry. By D. W. С. STYLE, Ph.D. 
Thermodynamics. By A. W. PORTER, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
Баин Vacuum Tubes. By Е. V. APPLETON, F.R.S. 
138. net. 
Wireless Receivers. Bv С. W. OATLEY, M.A., M.Sc. 


Other volumes in preparation. 


BIOLOGY 


PLANT AND ANIMAL LIFE: An Introduction to the Study of 
Biology. By ROSAMOND Е. SHOVE, M.A., F.L.S. With 134 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo. 688. 64. 

A school text-book for Matriculation. 

THE TEACHING OF BIOLOGY: A Handbook for Teachers of Junior 
Classes. By E. M. POULTON, M.Sc. With Illustrations. 
Crown буо. 378. 6d. net. 

PROBLEMS OF RELATIVE GROWTH. 
M.A. With 103 Illustrations. 


THE GREAT BIOLOGISTS. Ry Sir J. ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A., 
LL.D. Foolscap 8vo. 28. 6d. Prize edition, 38. 6d. net. 


METHUEN’S MONOGRAPHS ON BIOLOGY. General Fditor: 
G. R. DE BEER, M.A., B.Sc., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 
Foolscap Rvo. Hlustrated. Е ach 38. 6d. net. 

Social Behaviour in Insects. By A. D. 
F.R 


By JULIAN S. HUXLEY, 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. nct. 


IMMS, M.A., D.Sc., 


Microbes and Ultramicrobes. By A. D. GARDNER, 
Mendelism and Evolution. Bv E. B. FORD, МА. 


M.A., D.M. 


The Biochemistry of Muscle. By DOROTHY MOYLE 
NEEDHAM, M.A., Ph.D. 5s. net. 
Respiration іп Plants. Ву W. STYLES, M.A.. F.R.S., and 


W. LEACH, М.зс. 


W.C.2 


I1O 


method, starting “© with familiar sights and people... 
the dustman, the road-mender, the policeman," and 
so forth. 

There are illustrations, ''subjects for discussion ”’ 
at the ends of chapters, appendices (the 1930 Budget, 
a rate demand note, a page each on London, 
Scotland, and Ireland). 

The book has the advantage of being up to date 
throughout. It 15 plainly written, and many teachers 
will be glad to give it a trial. 


General. 
EDITOR Looks AT RUSSIA: 
(3s. 6d. net. Constable.) 

Mr. Ray Long is an American journalist who 
visited Russia in the latter part of 1930 with the 
purpose of meeting some contemporary Russian 
writers in order to secure from them material which 
would appeal to the public of the United States and 
England. He tells us that he had no prepossessions 
either for or against the Soviet system, and that his 
aim in writing the book is to picture Russia of to-day 
in terms of human beings with whom he talked and 
in terms of his own experiences of the country. His 
conclusion is that a trip to Russia is the most 
interesting journey one may make anywhere to-day, 
and that the experiment there being made is the most 
fascinating and most important human experiment 
of our times. In its effect on the world at large he 
holds it to be “ probably the most momentous human 
effort since the birth of Christianity," and one which 
is moving rapidly to an end which is certain to affect 
the rest of the world vitally. 

The story of his journey is extremely interesting, 
but many of the incidents related are such as would 
not encourage a comfort-loving traveller to make the 
tour. Food appears to be difficult to obtain, and 
he says that even in a large hotel he found the only 
way to live comfortably was to impose on the 
generosity of friends. Ordinary people are enduring 
great hardships in the matter of food and clothing, 
but we are told that their plight is at least better 
than it was under the old system. “ The Soviet 
system has given the Russian peasant and the 
Russian worker something which he never had 
Беюге--Норе.” 

This view is expanded in the following words :— 

“ You have a country living in hardship, living 
under the strictest governmental control of any 
country that ever existed, a country in which liberty, 
as we understand the word, is utterly impossible; 
a country in which the citizen does the work which 
he is told to do for a wage in the determination of 
which he has no choice, and yet a country in which 
the citizens seem to be more nearly contented than 
in any other country I have seen in the world to-day. 
And the most vital factor in that contentment, I 
believe, is the fact that Russia 15 a nation in which 
for centuries the great majority of the people not 
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only practically were slaves but certainly were 
hopeless. Take a man who has had no hope for the 
future and give him hope for the future, and you have 
given him something more valuable than anything 
else in the world. And no matter what else 
Communism has done for the Russian, it has given 
him Боре.” 

In this passage we may find perhaps the strength 
and the weakness of the Soviet system, for if the bills 
drawn on Hope to-day are not honoured in the near 
future the Soviet system will disappear. This book 
is well worth the attention of all who are interested in 
the Russian experiment. Е. К. 


National Portrait Gallery Post Cards. 

From the Publications Department, National 
Portrait Gallery, London, W.C.2, we have received 
some interesting post cards containing reproductions 
of portraits of eminent personages, with brief bio- 
graphical notes printed on the reverse side. The 
catalogue includes also many cards without bio- 
graphies, and all will be found useful in the teaching 
of history. The cost is very small. A single post card 
is sold for 2d., plus postage 119., but the series of 
49 Royal cards can be obtained for 6s. Od. plus 
postage 4d., or the complete set of 52 cards with 
biographies for 7s. 4d. post free. In all, there are 
311 cards available to date, and the entire set, neatly 
boxed, costs only £2, carriage paid. Special terms 
are granted where the cards are ordered in bulk for 
educational use, and teachers will do well to avail 
themselves of these valuable aids. 


EXAMINATION PAPER 


AS USED BY THE 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


Ruled and 


In strict accordance with the College requirements. 
printed one side only. 


Packed in Reams of 480 Sheets .. per Ream, 4s. 3d. | Carriage 
960 8s. 6d. id. 


ANSWER BOOKS for EXAMINATIONS IN BOOK-KEEPING. 


Senior, 3 Books, 1/10. Junior, 3 Books, 1/10. 
Preliminary, 3 Books, 1/10. 


REMITTANCES SHOULD ACCOMPANY ORDER. 


F. М. SHELBOURNE & C0., Wholesale & Retail Stationers, 


Phone: Chancery 7690. 63 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1. 


FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
AND PREPARATORY SCHOOL : 
Grove House, Roehampton Lane, S.W.15. 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL : 
Colet Gardens, W. Kensington, W.14. 


Chairman: С. С. МомтғғіовЕ, D.D., M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. M. Jess, M.A. 


Students are trained for the Examinations of the National Froebe! Union. 
Prospectuses and all particulars as to Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants 
(rom the Board oí Education may be obtained from the Secretary. 
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BOOKS 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL GEOGRAPHIES 
By E. D. LABORDE 


Book VI: THE 
Crown 8vo. 


With 123 illustrations. 
The second stage in this series (Books V to VIII) is intended for children of 11 to 15 years of аре. 


NORTHERN LANDS 


3s. 3d. 
Though 


primarily intended for the new Senior Schools it will be found to be suitable for the lower forms of Secondary and 


Public Schools. . 

Previously published :—Book I. 
OF FAR-OFF Lanpbs. With 25 illustrations. 
Book IV. GREAT AND GREATER BRITAIN. 
With 66 illustrations. 2s. 9d. 


15. 9d. 


LAMARTINE : PAGES CHOISIES 
Selected, with Exercises, by A. WILSON-GREEN 
Crown Воо. 3s. 64. 


A new volume in the Senior Group of The Modern French Series. 
The extracts have been chosen from both the prose and the poetry, 
but predominantly from the former. A new feature is the inclusion 
of passages for learning by heart. 


LE GRAND VOYAGE D'ALAIN GERBAULT 
Edited, with Notes and a Glossary, by G. C. HARPER 
Crown Bro. With Maps and Diagrams. 2s. 64. 


Mr Harper has selected a sufficient number of passages from the 
complete series of M. Gerbault's books to record the story о the 
voyage and to illustrate the author's adventures. 


PLANTS 
WHAT THEY ARE AND WHAT THEY DO. 
By A. C. SEWARD 
Crown Вто. Illustrated. 3s. 64. 


By describing what a plant is and what it does, Dr Seward 
tries to awaken interest in some of the fundamental principles of 
biology. The book describes, in language free from technical 
terms, aspects of plant life which should interest persons without 
previous botanical knowledge. 


PEOPLE OF OTHER LANDs. With 16 illustrations. 
Book III. 
With 33 illustrations. 


15. 6d. Book П. PEOPLE 
THE HOMELAND. With 21 illustrations. 15. 9d. 
2s. 6d. Book V. THE SOUTHERN LANDS. 


WORDSWORTH 
Extracts from * The Prelude," with other poems 
Edited by G. MALLABY 


Crown Вто. 3s. 64. 


More than half the book consists of extracts from The Prelude: 
the remainder, of Wordsworth's shorter poems. Mr Mallaby has 
written a biographical introduction and critical notes. 


A HUNDRED YEARS OF ENGLISH POETRY 
Selected by EDWARD B. FOWLEY 
Crown Вто. 2s. 6d. (Library Edition, 4s. 6d. net.) 


"The editor has included poets writing before 1855 only if work 
of theirs is missing from Palgrave's Golden Treasury. . . . lt isa 
pleasant little volume, attractively produced. . . . The selection 
has been made with fine taste."—Education. 


QURSELVES AND THE COMMUNITY 
By E. E. REYNOLDS 
Crown Вто. 3s. 64. 


"Here is a very clear account of the duties and rights pertain- 
ing to good citizenship. It is so excellently planned and executed 
that reading will be welcomed and need not be enforced! It 
should have a warm welcome from all.’"—The Scouter. 


Landmarks in the History of Education 


General Editors 
J. DOVER WILSON and F. A. CAVENAGH 


Crown 8vo. 


Three new volumes now ready. 65. each. 


The Practical Parts of Lancaster’s ‘Improvements’ and Bell's ‘Experiment ’ 
‘Edited by DAVID SALMON. 


Joseph Lancaster, a Quaker, born in 1778, was a successful teacher to whom the idea occurred of making the 


boys who knew a little teach the boys who knew less. 


Andrew Bell was ordained in 1784 and opened a school at 


Madras, and he, too, adopted a monitorial system. Their work made feasible the introduction of popular instruction 


on a national scale. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD: CULTURE AND 
ANARCHY 


Edited by J. DOVER WILSON 


Culture and Anarchy was first published in book form in 1869, 


and has never until now been reprinted in its original form. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


HERBERT SPENCER ON EDUCATION 
Edited by F. A. CAVENAGH 


With the exception of Locke's Thoughts, Spencer's Education 
is the most widely read treatise on education that England has 
produced. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


EDWARD ARNOLD AND Co. 

The Living World Geographies: Book VII, The 
World's Food and Commerce: by J. T. Mulley, 
B.Sc. Paper, 15. 9d.; cloth, 2s. 

Modern French Series : 

junior Group: Gros Flo-Flo et le petit Rip: par 
Magdeleine du Genestoux. 15. 

Middle Group: Un Trio Turbulent: par Gyp. 
Is. 6d. 

New Junior Arithmetic: by F. A. J. Rivett, M.Sc. 
2s. With answers, 2s. 6d. 


С. BELL AND Sons, LTD. 

Further Steps in English Composition: by R. K. 
and M. I. R. Polkinghorne. rs. 6d. 

The History Room: by G. K. F. Brown, B.A. 
Is. net. 

Young Minds at Work: Vignettes of Learning and 
Teaching presented in Dialogue Form: by 
W. Е. Urwick, M.A. 45. 6d. net. 

Popular German Stories: by F. W. C. Lieder. 3s. 

Select Parallel Passages of French and English Prose 
for Translation: chosen by Margaret R. B. 
Shaw, МА. 45. 6d. 

Graduated Exercises in Elementary Mathematics : 
by Lt.-Col. E. N. Mozley. 15. 3d.; Teacher's 
Edition, 2s. 

junior Exercises in Comprehension of French Poetry 
and in Oral French: by J. D. Beriers, M.A. 
Is. 3d. 

Versions Choisies: Practice in Unseen Translation : 
by J. D. Berbiers, М.А. 15. gd. 


First Year French Reader: by Marc Ceppi. Paper, 
Iod.; cloth, rs. 
Reading and Doing Series: Is. each. 
Reading Scenes from Hiawatha. 
Reading Scenes from Famous Stories. Book I. 


Records and Songs of Saxon Times: translated and 
annotated by С. Е. Golding, M.A. 25. 


A. AND C. Brack, LTD. 
A First Book of Embroidery Design: by Eva R. 
Melwon. 15. 
Bookbinding : by K. Marjorie Forsyth. For Teachers, 
Students, and Amateurs. 65. net. 
How-and-Why Series: 2s. 6d. net each. 
5. How Things Behave: A Child's Introduction to 
Physics: by J. W. N. Sullivan. 
6. How the World Builds: the Story of Archi- 
tecture: by H. Pakington. 
7. The Story of the Wheel: by G. M. Boumphrey. 
8. Music: by W. J. Turner. | 


BLACKIE AND Son, LTD. 


The Seven Champions of Christendom: by R. 
Johnson. 15. 4d. 

Some Triumphs of Modern Exploration: by B. 
Webster Smith. 25. 6d. 
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A Junior School English Course: by B. Myers. 

Book IV. rod. | 

Graded Tests in Arithmetic for Senior Girls: bv 
Edith Barron. Book 2. rs. 3d. 


Jacomo ou Le Brigand : by А. Dumas. 15. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 

Landmarks in the History of Education : 

Culture and Anarchy: by Matthew Arnold: edited 
by J. Dover Wilson, Litt.D. 6s. 

Herbert Spencer on Education: edited by F. A. 
Cavenagh. 65. 

Le Grand Voyage: by D’Alain Gerbault : edited by 
С. C. Harper, M.A. 25. 6d. 

Cambridge School Geographies: Book VI, The 
Northern Lands: by E. D. Laborde, Ph.D. 
3s. 3d. 

Ourselves and the Community: by E. E. Reynolds. 
3s. 6d. 

The Christian Religion, Its Orgin and Progress: 
Vol. II, The Expansion of the Christian Church. 
Part I, The Church in the Roman Empire. 2s. 6d. 

Premier Cours de Français : by Е. G. le Grand. 2s. 6d. 

Murder at Larinum: edited by H. Grose-Hodge, 
M.A. Being the narrative portions of Cicero’s 
speech '' Pro Cluentia." 2s. 

Landmarks in the History of Education: The 
Practical Parts of Lancaster's Improvements and 
Bell's Experiment : edited by David Salmon. rs. 

Wordsworth : Extracts from the Prelude, with other 
Poems: edited by С. Mallaby, B.A. 35. 6d. 

A Picture Book of British History: compiled by 
S. C. Roberts, М.А. Vol. ПІ, 1688-1901. 8s. 6d. 


JONATHAN САРЕ, LTD. 

But for the Grace of God: by J. W. N. Sullivan. 
7s. 6d. net. 

The Mind of Leonardo da Vinci: by E. McCurdy. 
45. 6d. net. 

The Labouring Life: by H. Williamson. 
net; limited edition, 3s. 6d. net. 

Travellers' Library : The Changing Face of England: 
by А. Collett. 35. 6d. net. 

Down the Garden Path: by Beverley Nichols. 
75. 6d. net. 

The Life of George Eliot: by Emile and Georges 
Romieu. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Country Gentleman and other Essays: by 
С. Locker-Lampson. 75. 6d. net. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, LTD. 


7s. 6d. 


105. 6d. 
College Algebra: by H. P. Pettit, Ph.D., and P. 
Luteyn, M.S. 125. net. 


CHATTO AND WINDUS. 
Phoenix Library: Nineteenth Century Poetry: An 
Anthology chosen by John Hayward. 3s. 6d. 


(Continued on page 114.) 
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ACCU RATE—U P-TO-DATE—COMPACT 


THE ADVANCED 


MODERN 
9'O  scuoor ATLAS 3'6 


Size 104 ins. X 80; ins. Strongly Bound Cloth Boards. 
139 coloured maps and insets, statistical tables and index. 


EDITED BY 


CHARLES MATHESON, M.A., F.R.S.G.S. 


Geography Master of Daniel Stewart's College, Edinburgh, 


AND 


W. К. KERMACK, B.A., F.R.G.S. 


The keynote of the “ Advanced Modern School Atlas" is simplicity. It is realised that the time 
devoted to the study of geography in most schools is very limited, and that the presentation in 
an Atlas of excessive details is a positive disadvantage. 


The Atlas is intended for schools taking the Higher Certificate Examinations in England and 
Wales and the Leaving Certificate Examination in Scotland. 


By a judicious utilisation of all available space, the selection of maps included has been made so 
comprehensive as to compare favourably in this respect with larger and more highly priced 
atlases. That the information given is fully up-to-date is evident from the inclusion of maps 
showing, e.g. the Population of Great Britain based upon the 1931 Census, the Air Routes of 
Europe, and the scheme for Reclamation of the Zuider Zee. 


NEW GEOGRAPHY ATLAS OF WORLD 
OF THE WORLD HISTORY 


Ву W. R. KERMACK, B.A., F.R.G.S. 
Price 3s. Bound Cloth Boards. 
This book (290 pp. with 80 Maps and Diagrams) is intended 


for Secondary Schools, Central Schools (especially those Price 2s. Bound Cloth Boards. 

with a commercial bias), and Senior Schools, and is also 

suitable for Continuation Classes. It presents exceptional | A series of tbirty-two Coloured Plates containing 66 Maps 
value at a very moderate cost. and Insets ; Introductory Notes on the Maps; and Index. 


(Ancient, Medieval, and Modern) 


Size 10 by 74 ins. 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, LIMITED, 


Edina Works, Edinburgh; Country Life Buildings, 17-21 Tavistock St., Covent Garden, London, W.C.2 
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CorLiNS' CLEAR-TYPE PRESS. 

Tom Tiddler's Ground : А Book of Poetry for junior 
and middle schools, chosen by Walter de la Mare. 
2s. 6d.; limp cloth in three graded parts, rs. 
each. 

History Stories for the Bairns: Book 2, More Stories 
of the Men of Very Long Ago: by F. E. West. 
Is. 6d. 


CONSTABLE AND Со., LTD. 

An Editor Looks at Russia: by Ray Long. 35. 6d. 

Factors in Modern History: by A. F. Pollard, M.A. 
3rd edition, greatly enlarged and revised. 7s. 6d. 

Two Soldiers and a Lady: A Novel, by H. S. Reid. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Constable's Miscellany : Ten more Plays of Shake- 
speare: by S. A. Brooke. 35. 6d. net. 

Scott of Abbotsford, or the Moving Hand: A dramatic 
presentation of the man: by W. E. Gunn. 
2s. 6d. net. 

The Geography of the Mediterranean Region: its 
Relation to Ancient History : by Ellen Churchill 
Semple, М.А. 215. net. 


H. Е. W. DEANE AND SONS, THE YEAR Book PRESS. 
The Public Schools Year Book, 1932. 105. 6d. net. 


. M. DENT AND Sons, LTD. 
Intermediate Electrical Theory : by H. W. Heckstall- 


Smith, M.A. ros. 6d. 
Science in Housecraft: by E. M. Hedden. Book 2. 
Is. 6d. 


A Practical Approach to French: by S. A. Richards, 
M.A. Book 3. 25. 3d. 
Direct Reading in French: Colomba: by Prosper 


Mérimée. Reduced to a vocabulary of one 
thousand words by H. E. Ford and R. K. Hicks. 
Is. gd. 

Petites Scénes pour les Jeunes: by Gabrielle 
Honoré. 15. 

Common Errors in German: by C. H. Leather, B.A. 
Is. 99. 

German Readers: Stories from Andersen: by W. 
Ripman. 2s. 3d. 


La Grammaire par les Images avec Exercices: par 
Е. M. Butlin, B.A. 15. 99. 

Renard a la Cour du Roi: being Part 2 of Le Roman 
de Renard: by L. Chauveau. 15. 99. 

Nos Petites pieces: by Gabrielle l'Honoré. 15. 

Kings Treasuries of Literature. Is. 4d. each. 

212. The Shadow Line: by J. Conrad. 

213. The Gamekeeper at Home: by R. Jefferies. 

214. Alpha of the Plough : 3rd series. 

215. Selected Longer Poems : edited bv G. Pocock. 
A Junior Arithmetic: by A. E. Tweedy, B.A. rs. 6d. 
Die Himmlische Musik: von Richard von Volkmann- 

Leander: edited by Mabel E. G. Ford. rs. 6d. 
“А. Revision Course in Chemistry: by Е. J. Holm- 
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yard, M.A. For the School Certificate and 
Matriculation Examinations. 2s. 6d. 

Treasuries of German Literature: Drei Novellen: 
von Theodor Storm. 25. 6d. 

Meyers Reisen Nach Deutschland: by J. B. C. 
Grundy, M.A. 15. 6d. 

Australia: A Geography Note-Book: by 5. J. B. 
Whybrow, B.Sc. 15. 3d. 

Great Britain and Ireland: A Geography Note- 
Book: by E. J. B. Whybrow, B.Sc. rs. 3d. 

A Text-Book of Modern European History, 1789- 


1930: by С. W. Southgate, B.A. 35. 6d. 
A Text-Book of Modern History: by G. W. South- 


gate, B.A.: Section I, 1422-1603, 25. 69. 
Section II, 1603-1783; Section III, 1783-1930; 
3s. 6d. each. 


A Revision Course in Physics: Magnetism and 
Electricity Section: by E. J. Evans, M.Sc. 2s. 6d. 

Europe: by Thomas Pickles, B.Sc. 3s. 6d. 

Botany by Discovery: by Ethel Green, M.Sc. 4s. 6d. 

The Children's Nature Series: by E. G. Daglish: 
How to See Plants. How to See Birds. 
Is. 6d. each. 

Atala: par Francois René de Chateaubriand. rs. od. 

Par Retour du Courrier: Les lettres de la famille 
Delacroix depuis le Novembre 1930 jusqu'au 
26 Septembre 1931: by F. M. Forrest. 2s. 6d. 

Treasuries of Spanish Literature : 


Cuentos Escogidos: de V. B. Ibanez. Is. 6d. 


Spanish Lyrics: selected by J. B. Morris. 2s. 3d. 
Europe: A Geography Note-book: by S. J. B. 
Whybrow, B.Sc. rs. 6d. 
EvaANs Bros., LTD. 
Needlework for the Schools: by G. Fearnside. 3s. 6d. 


The Standard Book of Traditional Songs and Tunes 
for Little Folk: by Mrs. M. MacBain. 3s. 6d. 

French Composition through Pictures. 8d. net. 

New Arithmetic Cards for the Very Young: by 
H. J. Larcombe, Ph.D. 6th year (Grade 2), 
7th year (Grade 3), Practice Cards 8th year, 
Revision Cards 8th year. 15. net per packet. 

Pictorial Reading Cards. Sets A, B, and C. rod. 
net per packet. 


GINN AND Co., LTD. 

Fundamental Experiments in Chemistry: by E. D. 
Goddard, B.Sc. A Handbook for Teachers and 
Students. Lecture and class experiments to 
establish. chemical laws and to confirm the 
atomic theory. 35. 6d. 

Education in Lancashire. Compiled under the direc- 
tion of the 1932 (St. Anne's) Conference Com- 
mittee of the National Association of Head 
Teachers. 35. 6d. net. 


GEORGE С. HARRAP AND Со., LTD. 
Questions and Exercises in English: by E. Albert. 
Part 3. 6d. 
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BLACKIE’S LIST 


A JUNIOR COURSE OF ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION 


By LEWIS MARSH, M.A., 
Formerly Head Master of Ealing County School, 


and С. N. GOODMAN, М.А., 
Senior English Master in the Ealing County School. 
In Two Parts. 28. 3d. each. 


A NEW ENGLISH COURSE 


In Two Books. Cloth boards. 28. each. 
BOOK 1. By FRANK JONES, В.А., 
Senior English Master, King Edward's School, Aston, 
Birmingham. 

BOOK П. By FRANE JONES, B.A., 


an 

HUBERT HOTHERSALL, B.A., 

Senior History Master, King Edward's School, Aston, Birmingham, 
Lecturer in English at Aston Commercial College. 


THE WHERE AND WHY 
GEOGRAPHIES 


By LIONEL W. LYDE, M.A., F.R.G.S., 
Professor of Economic Geography in the University of London, 


and E. M. BUTTERWORTH, M.A., 

Oxford Diploma in Geography, Gilchrist Geography Student Tutor 
in Geography at Edge Hill Training College, Liverpool. 
With Illustrations, Maps. Notes, and Exercises. Cloth boards. 
28. 6d. cach. 


BRITAIN AND ABROAD 


By THOMAS PICKLES, B.Sc., 
Senior Geography Master, Holgate Grammar School, Barnsley. 
Fully Illustrated. 28. 64. 


This book is an introduction to the study of general and 
economic geography. Commencing with discussions of the posi- 
tion of geography in everyday life and of the value of maps, it 
goes on to deal with the natural regions of the world, their 
products, and modes of life. 


THE PRACTICAL OUTLOOK 
GEOGRAPHIES 


By GEORGE T. McKAY, M.Sc. (Dunelm), 
Head Master of Perin's Grammar School, Alresford. 
Fully Illustrated in Colour and Black-and-White, with Exercises. 
BOOK 1].—MY OWN COUNTRYSIDE. 1s. 9d. 
BOOK I].—LIFE IN STRANGE LANDS. 1s. 8d. 
BOOK III.—THE BRITISH ISLES. 2s. 3d. 
BOOK IV.—THE WORLD. In preparation. 


A GERMAN COURSE 


By L. M. HAYES, B.A., 
Senior Modern Languages Master, Merchant Taylors' School, 
Crosby. 
A Three-Year Course leading up to the School Certificate 
Examination. 
First Year, 2s. 6d. Sccond Year, 2s. Od. 


Third Year їп Preparation. 


A GERMAN VOCABULARY 


By E. ERNEST LENTZ 
Assistant Language Master, Robert Gordon's College, Aberdeen; 
Author of “А Spanish Vocabularv," Joint Author of “А French 
Vocabulary.” 


Pott 8vo, manilla cover. 18. 


BLACKIE AND SON, LIMITED, 


S0 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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LIFE AND PROGRESS HISTORIES 
By M. W. KEATINGE, M.A., D.Sc.. and D. G. PERRY, B.A. 
ANCIENT HISTORY. From Earliest Times to A.D. 476. 
With 56 illustrations and 6 maps. 

THE MIDDLE AGES IN ENGLAND. # 
With 31 illustrations and 18 maps. 28. 6d. each. 
These histories give greater attention to thc life and pro- 
gress of peoples than usual. hey show in simple fashion 
the contribution made by each nation of antiquity to the 

common civilisation of the Western World. 


AN INTRODUOTION TO WORLD HISTORY 
By M. W. KEATINGE, M.A., D.Sc., and N. L. FRAZER, M.A. 
Fourth edition. With 23 чон and 21 maps and plans. 

"It would hardly be possible to have two more competent 
and experienced collaborators.'—London Teacher. 


OITIES AND THEIR STORIES 
By EILEEN POWER, M.A., D.Litt., and RHODA POWER. 
Жив 19 illustrations and maps. 38. 64. 
Simple narratives of the histories of eleven famous 
European cities and Jerusalem. An attractive introduction to 


European history. 
3.1 OK'8 HISTORICAL ATLA €; 
Edited by R. J. FINCH. 
Containing T9 maps, illustrating British History and World 
History relating thereto. 
Paper covers. 18. 6d. Limp cloth covers. 28. 


SOOIAL LIFE IN ENGLAND 
By JOHN FINNEMORE. 
In two volumes, copiously illustrated. 28. 6d. each. 
1. From Saxon Times to 1603. 
11. From 1003 to tho Present Day. 


SOOIAL LIFE IN ENGLAND x 
A shortened 1 volume edition. Illustrated. 38. 6d. 

This new shortened edition has been prepared with the 
greatest care that it shall not suffer by abbreviation; reset 
and well printed, with questions to each section, and with a 
number of fresh illustrations from contemporary sources it is 
a well-balanced and engrossing account of English social life 
from earliest times to the present day. 


A FIRST HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
By M. W. KEATINGE, M.A., D.Sc.- 
Fourth edition. With 133 illustrations. 28. 6d. 
„А lively, continuous narrative, based largely on the illustra- 
tions, and laying particular stress on economic development. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND FOR SOHOOLS 
By M. W. KEATINGE, M.A., D.Sc., and N. L. FRAZER, M.A. 
Third edition. Жив documents, problems, exercises, maps, 
and plans. 68. 
Or in parts: 
1. 85 В.С .-А.0. 1603. ША 8inee 1603. 38. ed. each, 


DOCUMENTS OF BRITISH HISTORY 
Edited by M. W. KEATINGE, M.A.. D.Sc., and 
N. L. FRAZER, M.A. 

In one volume, A.D. 78-1900. 7s. 6d. 
Or in 6 parts: Price 18. &d. each. 


Crown Що. 


1. A.D. 78-1216. IV. A.D. 1003-1715. 
11. A.D. 1216-1399. V. A.D. 1715-1815. 
111. A.D. 1399-1603. Vi. А.О. 1815-1906. 


BLAOK'8 HISTORY PIOTURES 

Selected and edited by G. H. REED, M.A. 
In strong detachable file portfolios each with some 75 pictures. 

18. 6d. cach. 
Our Early History (to 1066). The Stuart Period (1603-1714). 
The Middle Ages (1066-1485). The Early Georges (1714-1815). 
The Tudor Period (1485-1003). Modern Times (1815-1914). 
The British Empire. The Royal Navy. 
Anolent World Empires. 


These two volumes are entirely new books. * 


А. & C. BLACK, Ltd.** ноне Wan 
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Doan Clarines y Manana de Sel: por S. y J. A. 
Quintero: edited by S. G. Morley, Ph.D. 2s. 6d. 


Supervision in the Secondary School: by H. B. 
Alberty and V. T. Thayer. 95. net. 
Friendly Stories: by Ruth M. Arthur. 8d. 


Classified Revision Exercises in Spanish, with Ex- 
amples: by E. Hart Dyke, M.A., and W. E. 
Capel Cure, M.A. rs. 6d. 

Junior Primary Tests in Arithmetic: by A. S. 
Pratt, M.A., апа E. E. Kitchener, M.A. 15.; 
with answers, Is. 6d. 

The Physical Basis of Geography : by V. F. Searson, 
M.A. 3s. 

The Simple Guide Series. 55. net each. 

Growth and Development of the English Parish: 
by Wray Hunt. 

Men and Women of Plantagenet England: by 
Dorothy M. Stuart. 

Great Navigators and Discoverers : by J. A. Brendon, 
В.А. 25. 6d. 

The Peoples of the World: Vol. IV, The Lands of 
Eastern Peoples: by E. J. С. Bradford, M.Sc., 
and Е. С. Moss, B.A. 15. od. 

More of Milly-Molly-Mandy: Told and drawn by 
Joyce L. Brisley. 15. 

Readings from Caesar's Gallic War, IV and V : edited 
by A. Duthie, М.А. 15. 6d. 

Premiéres Lectures Littéraires: by J. L. Salvan and 
Е. Е. Parker. 25. 

Junior Modern English Series. 25. each. 

Great Characters in English Literature. 
School Tales and Episodes. 
Tales of Romance. 

Progressive Examples of Modern Script: by T. E. 
Raw. Eighteen specimens for pupils of seven 
tofourteen. rod. Individual cards, ro for rod. 

La France: Son Histoire sa Civilisation: by E. C. 
Hills and M. Dondo. 3s. 

Elementary German Prose Composition: by F. C. 
Rose. 25. 3d. 

Extracts for Translation into French, German, or 
Spanish: compiled by E. Allison Peers. 15. 

An Anthology of Recent Poetry for Schools: com- 
piled by L. ПО. Walters. 15. 6d. 

Advanced Latin Prose: by H. V. Loseby, M.A. 


3s. 6d. 
Metal Work for Schools: by F. J. May and J. G. 
Stevens. 105. 6d. net. 


From England's Story: Schoolboy Tales: by H. 
Russell-Cruise, B.A. 25. 6d. 
Mr. Clerk of the Weather: by Winifred S. Harvey. Is. 
HODDER AND STOUGHTON, LTD. 
A Boy's Symposium: by J. Howard Whitehouse. 
3s. 6d. net. 
MARTIN Hopkinson, LTD. 
Borstalians: by J. W. Gordon. The first authentic 
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account of life at a Borstal Institution by a 
Borstal Boy. 7s. 6d. net.. 


W. AND A. K. JOHNSTON, LTD. 


The Advanced Modern School Atlas: edited by C. 
Matheson, M.A., and W. К. Kermack, ВА. 
3s. 6d. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS. 


The Children We Teach: Seven to Eleven Years: by 
Susan Isaacs, M.A. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Columbus Regional Geographies: by L. Brooks, 
M.A., and R. Finch. Senior Series, Book III: 
Part 1, The British Isles; Part 2, Europe. 
Cloth boards, 2s. each; limp cloth, 15. rod. each. 

The Golden Nature Readers: by Elsie V. M. Knight, 
B.Sc. Junior Series, Book 4. Limp cloth, 
Is. Iod.; cloth boards, 2s. 

Revision Sentences for Latin Prose: arranged by 
H. A. Treble, M.A. Interleaved edition, Is. 
Mental Deficiency Practice: by F. C. Shrubsall, 

M.A., and A. C. Williams, M.R.C.S. 125. 6d. net. 

Treasuries of Modern Prose. 2s. each. 

Modern Short Plays: 3rd series. 
Modern Literary Essays. 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND Co., LTD. 


The Church and English Life: Sermons bv the 
Rt. Rev. Bertram Pollock, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Norwich. Paper, 2s. 6d. net; cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 

Elementary Trigonometry : by J. Prescott, M.A., and 
Н. V. Lowry, M.A. 5s. 

Education for Empire Settlement : 
Scholes, B.A. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Swan Library: The England of Queen Anne: 
reprinted пот“ Blenheim,” by С. M. Trevelyan, 
O.M. 3s. 6d. net. 

Modern Method French: by J. В. C. Grundy, M.A. 
Book т, Part І; Book 1, Part 2. 1s. 6d. each; 
or complete, 2s. 6d. 

New Ways of Teaching French: by J. B. C. Grundy. 


by Alex. G. 


Is. 
The English Heritage Series: 3s. 6d. net each. 
The lace of England: by E. Blunden. 
London: by H. G. Corner. 
The English County Town: by G. Parsloe. 
Chisholm’s Handbook of Commercial Geography: 
12th edition, revised and edited by L. Dudley 
Stamp. 25s. net. 
Modern Methods in Quantitative Chemical Analvsis: 
by A. D. Mitchell, D.Sc., and A. M. Ward, Ph.D. 


bs. 
A Practical Arithmetic for Girls: by C. R. Wardle- 
Harpur, B.A. 25. 


MACMILLAN AND Co., LTD. 
The Junior Book-Keeper: by L. B. Daley. 
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m= SIDGWICK & JACKSON LTD ==} 


NOUVEAU LEXIQUE. ву н. м. Apar, МА. А TEST-BOOK OF FRENCH 

L FRENCH - ENGLISH. Second Edition. 2s. 6d. Compiled by de V. PavgN-PavNE. Word-Lists. Phrases, &c.. 

Н. ENGLISH - FRENCH. 768 pp. бө. for Examination Candidates. Handy format. 19. 

Complete in one Volume, 78. 6d. The lists have been collected and their value tested during more 
By Prof. S. МАконАМ and Prof. W. КАЕ SHERRIFFS. 
192 pp.. 29. e Introductory, an 

A FIRST BIOLOGY, i: оь. зе. ва. Introd а | NEW TERM FRENCH TEXTS 
A SECOND BIOLOGY, зз! pp.. 68., completing the NEW TERM GERMAN TEXTS 


than thirty years in preparing students for examinations. 


| Course to School Certificate. Profusely illustrated with пет 
systematic figures. The broad treatment and up-to-date detail Tales of modern life and adventure with Pictures and full 
| render these books most valuable for an intelligent grasp of the Vocabulary. 
subject for examination and general purposes. " Delightful stories most suitable as term texts."—Scofttésh 
Educational Journal. 
CH EMICAL COMPOSITION FRENCH, stiff covers, 89d. ; cloth limp, 18. GERMAN, cloth 
limp, 18. 6d. Detailed list on application. 
| An Account of the Methods by which Atomic Weights and 
Molecular Fermulz have been determined. Ву А. К. Goarp, 
| M.A., Ph.D. With Examples, Diagrams, «с. 58. PROBLEMS IN CHEMISTRY 
By D. B. Briccs. M.A., F.C.S. Classified: for revision, tests, | 
«с. 2nd impression. Зе. ва. 
THE PROPERTIES OF MATTER 


ili By W. H. Spikes, B.A. With numerous Diagrams. 49. 


'" What makes it superior to most text-books is its historical PLANT AND FLOWER FORMS 


treatment. . . . The sixth form student will find here all he By E. J. С. Kinkwoop, B.Sc. 2nd Impression. Revised. 
needs," —The Times Educational Supplement. те. ва. | 
44 Museum Street, W.C.1 ! 


HISTORY PICTURES. 


Each picture is printed in colours on a plate-sunk mount. 


CHILDREN THROUGH THE AGES. | HISTORICAL PICTURES. 

A series of twelve by Miss Jocelyn Hughes. ` A series of eight by Mrs. Marjorie Quennell. 
Roman. Elizabethan. | Bronze Age. Twelfth Century. 
Anglo-Saxon. Stuart. i Iron Age. Thirteenth Century. 
Norman. Early Eighteenth Century Roman. Fourteenth Century. 
Plantagenet. Late Eighteenth Century. Anglo-Saxon. Fifteenth Century 
Fifteenth Century. Early Nineteenth Century 
Early Tudor. Late Nineteenth Century. 28. 6d. the set. 

3s. the set. i 


NATURE STUDY PICTURES. 
By WINIFRED BROOKE. 
Each picture 1s printed 1n black and white on plate-sunk mount. 


SET 1.—INSECTS. | SET 2. 
The Humble Bee. The Magpie Moth. The Common Frog. Home of the Star Fish 
The Hive Bee. The Hover Fly. | The Grass or Ringed Sticklebacks. 
The Wasp. The Crane Fly. Snake. Newts. 
The House Fly. House and Garden The Pike and Common Pond Life. 
Click Beetles or Wire- Spiders. Trout Canadian Grey and 
worms. Earwig. The Shore and Spider Common Red 
The Ladybird. Ground and Rove Beetles. Crab. Squirrel. 
The Common Lobster. The Bat. 
Among the Rock Dwellers. 


2s. 6d. each set. 
SILAS BIRCH, LIMITED, 23 Southampton Street, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1. 
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The Art of Teaching English : Lectures and Papers: 
by J. H. Fowler. 55. net. 

A Book of General Science: by M. J. Hilton. 75. 64. 
Practical Science for Seniors: by G. W. Manfeld. 
Book r, 1s. 4d.; Book 2, 1s. 6d.; Book 3, 2s. 
The Empire Geographies for Junior Schools: by 

E. J. S. Lay: 
I. Treasures from Land and Sea. 15. 3d. 
2. Life in Canada and Australia. rs. 6d. 
Secondary School Administration: by J. B. Edmon- 
son, J. Roemer, and F. L. Bacon. 12s. net. 
Modern Psychologies and Education: by C. E. 
Ragsdale, Ph.D. 12s. 

А Liberal Education in a Modern World: by К. C. 
Wallace. 6s. 6d. net. 

Livre de Frangais: by Wanda Holding. Part r. 
2s. 6d. 


METHUEN AND Со., LTD. 

A Quick-Reference French Grammar: by A. V. 
Ireland. rs. 

Twenty Tea-time Tales: by Rose Fyleman. . Is. 6d. 

A Handbook for Geography Teachers: edited by 
D. M. Forsaith. 4s. 

Respiration in Plants: by W. Stiles, M.A., and W. 
Leach, M.Sc. 35. 6d. net. 

Poetry Speaking for Children: by M. Gullan and P. 
Gurrey. Part 2, Marching Forward. 2s. 6d. 

Problems of Relative Growth : by J. S. Huxley, M.A. 
12s. 6d. net. 

Wireless Receivers: The Principles of their Design : 
by C. W. Oatley, M.A. 2s. 6d. net. 


JOHN MURRAY. 
Although : by Lord Gorell. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Nineteenth Century: A Biographical History : 
by Victor Cohen. 75. 6d. 


THOMAS NELSON AND Sons, LTD. 
Look Ahead! A follow-on to “ Eyes Right!" rod. 
Introductory Reading Practice: Series A. Yew 
Tree Farm. 4d. 
Modern Study Series : 
70. L’Heritiere de Vauclain: by Mme Colomb. 
Is. 3d. 
71. Le Chien Volant: by Mme de Girardin. Is. 
Teaching of English Series: 1s. 3d. each. 
165. Red Indians: Stories and Histories: edited 
by J. Hampden, M.A. 
174. Ten Modern Stories: collected by J. Hamp- 
den, M.A. 
The School Band-Book: by S. S. Moore. 3s. 6d. 


GEORGE PHILIP AND SON, LTD. 

А Graded Course of Geography: by E. S. Price, 
F.R.G.S. Book IV, Fourth Year, Principles of 
Geography: Asia, Europe. Part II, Europe. 
Is. od. 

New Prospect Readers: Life Overseas, Australia : 
by Ernest Young and S. C. Gilmour. 84. 
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Observational Geography: by E. M. Sanders, B.A. 
2s. 6d. 


Sır Isaac PITMAN AND SONS, LTD. 

French Commercial and Economic Reader: by 
P. Dupays. A modern French Reader for the 
use of students and business men. 55. net. 

Economics of Production and Exchange: by J. 
Stephenson, M.A., and N. Branton, B.Com. 
An introduction to economic theory. 7s. 6d. net. 

Exercises in the Geometry of Drawing: by C. O. 
Wright. Is. 

School Certificate Magnetism and Electricity: by 
H. Toms, Ph.D. 5s. 

Contour Geometry, and:its Applications to Earth- 
work Design and Quantities: by А. Н. Jameson, 
M.Sc. 7s. 6d. net. 

Geometrical Drawing: by С. А. Hanby. 65. 

Business Handwriting: by W. Burton. Is. 6d. net. 
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M.A., and E. Е. Priest Shaw, M.A. 25. 6d. each. 

I. The Near East (2000 В.С.-500 В.С.). 
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and Empire. 
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Crayon and Pastel Work for Schools: by J. W. T. 
Vinall, A.R.C.A. 7s. 6d. net. 

A School Co-ordinate Geometry: by E. P. Oakes, 
M.A. 4s. 6d. 
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Nature Books: by Eleanor E. Helme. Illustrated 
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Feathered Friends of Field and Forest. 
Feathered Friends of Stream and Shore. 
Down the Stream. 
Five Thorns Farm. 2s. 6d. net each. 


UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL PRESS. 

Earlier English Drama: From Robin Hood to 
Everyman: edited and arranged for acting by 
F. J. Tickner, B.A.; with Notes and Summaries 
by H. Osborne, M.A. 35. 6d. 

Practical Physics: by W. R. Bower, B.Sc., and J. 
Satterly, D.Sc. Third edition (revised and 
enlarged). 7s. 6d. | 

Palgrave: Golden Treasury, Books III, IV: edited 
by A. S. Collins, Ph.D., and H. Osborne, M.A. 
3s. 6d. 

Lamb: The Last Essays of Elia: edited by G. E. 
Hollingworth, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
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The Council and Economy. 


It is, of course, safe to assume that the Teachers 
Registration Council views with great concern the 
present attempts to enforce restrictions in educational 
expenditure. It is equally safe to assume that the 
Council is desirous of securing every possible economy, 
but the best form of economy is not secured by 
mechanical and ill-considered reductions in salaries 
and educational opportunity. At the July meeting 
the Council appointed an emergency committee with 
instructions to take action to counter any further 
proposals towards reducing teachers’ salaries. The 
reductions imposed last year can be regarded only 
as a special levy or income tax on those who happen 
to be engaged in the public service of teaching, and 
the resulting saving in expenditure is accompanied 
by the danger that those who suffer from Ше“ cut ” 
may become discouraged and discontented, thus 
bringing about a state of things described by Mr. 
Н. А. L. Fisher some time ago when he said that a 
discontented teaching force was a national danger. 

Apart from a consideration of individual hardship, 
the Council is bound to regard with concern any 
action which tends to lower the social position of 
teachers as a body and to discourage the entry of 
able recruits. The Official Register of Teachers should 
be a list of the names of men and women who are not 
only qualified in the technical sense, but are also 
inspired with a high sense of duty and of professional 
Tesponsibility. It is idle to suppose that a supply 
of teachers having these attributes can be maintained 
if in their work they are to be subject to the uncer- 
tainties and disparagement which have followed 
from the policy of the last few years. 


A United Voice. 

It is unfortunate that among the sectional 
Organisations of teachers there appears to be some 
tendency for each body to speak on behalf of its own 
members and even to aim at enhancing its own prestige 
by claiming to be most vocal or first in the field in 
а campaign against economies. Thus divided, the 
teachers of the country are by no means so weighty 
in their opinions as they might be if they could come 
together and prepare a reasoned statement of their 
position, showing not only how the curtailment of 


educational outlay affects their own purses, but, what 
is more important in the national interest, demon- 
strating the effect of this curtailment on the life 
of the community. It is evident that enlightened 
educational administrators no less than teachers are 
gravely concerned for the future of our national 
system of education. It has been built up with 
infinite labour through a long period of years, and while 
it is far from perfect it has made great advances, 
especially since the war period. We have been 
approaching a more scientific procedure involving a 
recognition of the truth that education is not confined 
to book learning or to school routine but must care 
for the development of all the powers of the child, 
physical, mental, and spiritual. Correspondingly we 
have made increasingly heavy demands on the 
teachers, and they for their part have been making 
a steady approach towards establishing themselves 
and their work on what is called a professional basis. 
The development of Summer Schools and “ Refresher 
Courses " for teachers already in practice, and the 
extension of university studies among teachers in 
training, are indications of eagerness to keep abreast 
of modern developments in educational theory. Such 
eagerness has been severely damped during the past 
year, and, furthermore, a considerable number of 
teachers with family responsibilities have found it 
impossible to spare money for lecture fees and books. 


Progress of the Council. 

On Friday, July 15, the newly-elected Council 
held its first meeting and unanimously appointed 
Lord Gorell as President of the Royal Society of 
Teachers and Chairman of the Council. Then 
followed the appointment of the various committees, 
including the General Purposes Committee and the 
three not less important committees charged respec- 
tively with the consideration of the attainments, 
professional training, and experience of applicants 
for Registration. It will be understood that in 
most of the applications it is evident at once that the 
conditions prescribed by the Council are fulfilled, 
but in other instances applicants may fall short in 
some particular. New problems also are constantly 
arising concerning the recognition of examinations 
or courses of training in teaching, and the acceptance 
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of schools as places in which experience is valid for 
Registration purposes. The remaining standing com- 
mittee of the Council is the Finance Committee, 
presided over by the Reverend Dr. H. J. Chaytor, 
Senior Fellow of St. Catharine's College, Cambridge, 
and Treasurer of the Council. On July r5 all the 
standing committees were constituted, and in addition 
the members of the four main groups of the Council, 
namely University Teachers, Secondary School 
Teachers, Elementary School Teachers, and Specialist 
Teachers, appointed their Chairmen. Group meetings 
are required only when a question arises affecting 
particularly the interests of those engaged in one 
type of teaching work. No attempt is made in the 
ordinary proceedings of the Council to distinguish 
between the members of the different groups, since 
the purpose of the Register is to serve as a symbol 
of a united teaching profession. 


External Examinations in Music. 

The Council has decided to extend its recognition 
of external examinations in music to the Licentiate- 
ship of the Guildhall School of Music (L.G.S.M.). 
Hitherto this recognition has been restricted to 
examinations conducted by universities and other 
chartered examining bodies, although the range 
of recognised internal examinations following a course 
of study in an institution has been somewhat wider. 
It was pointed out that the Guildhall School of 
Music works under the auspices of the Corporation 
of the City of London, which possesses one of the 
most ancient of Royal Charters, and was unable to 
support the granting of a separate charter to the 
Guildhall School, which it subsidises to the extent 
of several thousands of pounds annually. After 
careful consideration the Attainments Committee 
decided to recommend that the L.G.S.M. should be 
added to the list of examinations accepted by the 
Council as providing evidence of musical attainment. 
It is the aim of the Council to secure the establishment 
of a Central Board to conduct examinations for music 
teachers, to test not only musicianship but also 
knowledge of the methods and principles of teaching. 
This scheme is favoured as being the only one likely 
to bring home to the public the difference between 
diplomas granted by proprietary and private examin- 
ing bodies and those granted by institutions having a 
measure of public responsibility. There are examining 
bodies which trade upon parental ignorance by 
granting diplomas which purport to confer on children 
in their early teens or even earlier the right to wear a 
cap and gown. 

Exchange of Certificates. 

The work of calling in the old certificates which 
were subject to renewal every nine years and 
exchanging them for the new and permanent certifi- 
cates of membership of the Royal Society of Teachers 
goes forward steadily. Its progress is greatly 


hampered by lack of promptitude on the part of some 
members, who defer the simple task of returning 
their old certificates. Another cause of delay is the 
failure of some members to inform the Council when 
they remove to another post or change their address 
for any reason. At best it is difficult to keep the 
address list up to date, and much expenditure of 
money, time, and trouble would be saved if all 
members would keep the Council informed as to their 
postal addresses. All newspaper records of new 
appointments, retirements, and deaths are carefully 
noted, but these do not cover the whole field and 
many communications have to be returned by the 
Post Office. 


Progress of the Register. 

As always happens during the vacation period the 
number of applications for admission has fallen 
off during the past few weeks. It will doubtless rise 
again now that the term has begun. Down to the 
end of September the total of applications was 
95,274, including 1,860 who are paying the fee bv 
instalments. Arrangements are being made for the 
despatch of a special letter to all young teachers who 
have recently left college and have begun work in 
the schools. Most of these are eligible to become 
Associate Members and it is hoped that they will 
take this step, especially as many have already paid 
the fee for admission to Associateship when seeking 
admission to college through the Central Office. 
Recent events in the educational world have demon- 
strated more fully than ever the importance of 
building up a united teaching profession able and 
ready to consider proposals which affect the working 
of the educational system of the country. It is a 
striking fact that administrative changes are con- 
stantly being made without any attempt to obtain 
the opinion of teachers, although the changes must 
inevitably affect the working of the schools and the 
position of the teachers. The repeated changes in 
educational policy ought not to be imposed on a 
body of professional men and women without due 
consultation beforehand. Even in the industrial 
world it is found inexpedient to make changes in 
factory operations and to impose them without regard 
to the opinions of those affected. 


Co-opted Members. 

It will be recalled that the elected members of the 
Council have the right to co-opt two other members 
to represent tvpes of teaching work which in their 
opinion are not represented or inadequately repre- 
sented among their own number. Accordingly the 
Council at its first meeting in July elected Colonel 
J. Aubrey-Smith, an Inspector of Army Education, 
to represent teachers working in the Navy, Army, 
and Air Force, while Mr. A. E. Chubb, of Plymouth, 
was elected to represent teachers in special schools 
for defective children. 
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TRAINING COLLEGE PROBLEMS. 


In Circular 1420, dated August 4, 1932, the Board 
of Education announce that admissions to training 
colleges must be reduced in 1933 by то per cent. 
of the numbers for which the colleges were approved 
for the present year. These numbers were less than 
those for 193І and the proposed decimation will 
bring many difficulties to the colleges in matters of 
organisation and finance. It will be recalled that, 
when Sir Charles Trevelyan was preparing for the 
passage of the bill to raise the leaving age in public 
elementary schools to fifteen, the Board invited the 
help of secondary schools and training colleges in 
providing the increased number of teachers which the 
measure would entail. The bill was rejected and now 
a downward adjustment is demanded. 

In our public elementary schools we have some 
38,000 teachers whose scholastic attainments are in 
most instances below the level required for university 
matriculation, and of these over 7,000 are “ supple- 
mentary ' teachers whose attainments are below 
the level of a school certificate. It might have been 
supposed that any temporary increase in the number 
of fully-trained teachers would furnish an opportunity 
—welcome to the Board—of replacing the wastage 
of unqualified and semi-qualified teachers by the 
employment of recruits from the training colleges. 

Instead, it is thought better to curtail the supply 
of qualified teachers, and the reasons adduced for 
this step are, first, that during the three years 1931 
to 1933 inclusive there will be an aggregate increase 
of 2,500 in the number of students leaving the 
colleges, and second, that by 1935 the decline of 
school population will amount to 350,000. We are 
told also that from 1926 to 1928 about 2,200 men 
and 5,250 women were admitted to college annually, 
and that these numbers had served not only to 
maintain the existing establishment of fully-qualified 
teachers, but also to provide for a substantial increase 
vear by year. Hence the Board conclude Ша!,“ apart 
from any question of economy, this annual expansion 
of the numbers of fully-qualified teachers employed 
in the schools could not be expected to continue.”’ 

This conclusion appears to rest on the assumption 
that the schools must continue to employ unqualified 
or partly-qualified teachers, and it is difficult to see 
how this is justified save on grounds of economy. 
It is worth noting that after a few years many of 
the trained women recruits will have left the schools 
on marriage, and that a considerable number of the 
best qualified of both sexes obtain posts in secondary 
schools. Even with a more substantial increase than 


the one mentioned by the Board it would be many 
years before we found the elementary schools staffed 
throughout with fully-qualified teachers. 

In this business of the supply and training of 
teachers we are slow to perceive the necessity for 
breaking away from outworn methods. The Board 
of Education Certificate was formerly a diploma, 
granted after success in an examination which was 
almost identical for all candidates. To-day it is a 
licence, entitling the holder to serve as head of a 
public elementary school, if appointed to such a 
post. The conditions on which it is awarded are 
extremely diversified, ranging from a successful 
course of four years ending in a degree and a teaching 
certificate, to a course of two years ending in an 
approved examination. University Departments of 
Education and some of the non-university colleges 
aim at preparing students for degrees, while other 
colleges aim chiefly at covering a two-year course. 

It might be well to abolish the certificate in its 
present form, with due regard to existing holders, 
and to arrange a system of grading teachers according 
to their scholastic attainments and professional 
qualifications, making provision for raising or lowering 
a teacher’s grade according to ability shown in school 
work. A period of probation under skilled supervision 
should precede even the first grading, and this 
period might come to replace the somewhat un- 
satisfactory exercise known in the training college 
as ‘‘school practice." For University graduates 
such a period of supervised work, accompanied by a 
course of study in the principles and methods of 
teaching, might even be accepted in lieu of the year 
of “ training ’’ now demanded. 

Meanwhile the Board’s Circular 1420 has caused 
much disappointment among pupils in secondary 
schools who were looking forward to becoming teachers. 
It ought to be possible to estimate the number of 
teachers likely to be required five years hence, and 
to give the secondary schools some information as 
to the prospects of their pupils. Alternatively we 
might adopt the more heroic and sounder plan of 
abolishing all grants to intending teachers as such 
and making the work so attractive in regard to 
salary and conditions that recruits would be forth- 
coming in numbers sufficient for our needs. The case 
of the needy student could be met as in other 
professions, and without the present plan of ear- 
marking boys and girls as teachers and thereafter 
giving them grants of public money whether they 
need it or not and without regard to the possible 
duration of their work in the schools. 

A bounty-fed occupation will always be compara- 
tively ill-rewarded, and the present system has the 
drawback of attracting some who are unsuitable for 
the work of teaching but desire to obtain degrees. 
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FROM THE OUTLOOK TOWER. 


By Tue DOMINIE. 


Economy. 

The advocates of restriction in educational expendi- 
turearestill on the warpath, and on other pages of this 
issue of the EDUCATION OUTLOOK their activities 
are described and discussed. Perhaps the most 
striking feature of these recurrent campaigns is the 
evident desire of certain people to treat sections of 
their fellow-countrymen as inferior beings destined 
by nature to occupy lowly stations in life. This view 
of our social structure is, perhaps, to be expected 
among those who have been favoured by fortune and 
are themselves in comfortable positions which they 
desire to ensure for their offspring. It is the view 
which led the May Committee to deprecate the fact 
that children of the working classes are sometimes 
receiving without payment a schooling which is 
superior to that which other parents choose to pay 
for. Opposed to this view is that of those who are 
able to point out that the community has gained in 
general well-being by the dissemination of knowledge 
among the people, and in many instances has gained 
material wealth through the exercise of ability 
released by our educational system. It is true that 
the system is by no means perfect, but the short- 
sighted methods of curtailment which are being 
proposed reflect little credit upon the intelligence of 
the critics or upon their civic spirit. 


School Buildings. 

I am glad that the Board have issued a 
memorandum on school buildings. In all our large 
towns and in many of our villages we have examples 
of schools which ought never to have been built, 
or which are now out of date and form a positive 
handicap to educational work. In London, for 
example, schools were built fifty years ago with 
classrooms for sixty pupils. Site and fabric were 
both expensive, and the public loan arrangements 
were based on the entirely wrong assumption that the 
building could last unaltered for sixty years. The 
result is that any attempt to reduce classes to a 
reasonable size is met with the difficulty that the 
buildings cannot be altered nor can additional ones 
be provided in their neighbourhood save at great 
expense. The Board are acting wisely in suggesting 
that efforts should be made to diminish the cost of 
schools and to make them readily adaptable to new 
needs and circumstances.  Classrooms should be 
regarded as workshops, and the focus of a healthy 
tradition, such as we need in every school, might be an 
assembly hall and library. Round these should be 
grouped classrooms accessible to air and sunlight, 
with a covered corridor arranged round a quadrangle 
where classes might be held in suitable weather. 


The Warming of Schools. 

During the coming winter we shall doubtless hear 
of village schools which are not only ill-provided with 
lavatory and sanitary accommodation, but have no 
means of heating save an open fire. Not long ago a 
village schoolmistress found that she was expected 
to begin her day's work in a temperature well below 
freezing point. Very sensibly she sent the children 
to the playground and made up a good fire to warm 
the room against their return. For doing this she 
was severely admonished by the clerical manager on 
the ground that, by sending the children out to keep 
themselves warm by exercise, she had encroached 
upon the time assigned to the Scripture lesson. It is 
difficult to see what spiritual value would attach to 
learning the catechism under such conditions. 
Recently the question of school heating has been 
investigated bv the Industrial Research Board, who 
point out that the semi-open-air principle now 
adopted in many schools, though excellent in warm 
weather, should be applied with great discretion in 
cold weather. Even the best system of indoor-heating 
cannot prevail against draughts of cold air coming 
from outside. It would seem therefore that the 
enthusiasts for fresh air will do well to temper their 
zeal. 


Education at the British Association. 

The discussions at the Education Science section 
of the British Association were unusually interesting 
and showed that the members are well abreast of 
modern developments in educational thought. The 
presidential address, by Mr. W. Mayhowe Heller, was 
concerned with the teaching of science in schools, and 
rightly stressed the importance of the natural method 
as opposed to the didactic one. The speaker suggested 
that our aim should be to provide the pupil with that 
knowledge and those mental and personal character- 
istics which the demands of employment and leisure 
will make on him. I am glad to note that he 
deprecated narrow specialisation in the preparation 
of science teachers, and urged that the historical 
and philosophical treatment of educational principles 
is, in effect, non-vocational, and would be more useful 
after a few years of thoughtful experience. “ Fresh 
from the intensive grinding for his degree," he said, 
“ the candidate teacher enters his year of professional 
training with unchanged outlook—another essential 
examination to pass. With no experience to give 
reality to the lectures he attends, he thinks far more 
of the diploma he is seeking than of the demands of 
his future career." With this verdict many will 
agree, including some of those who have had first-hand 
experience of the post-graduate course of training. 
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Films in School. 


The value of educational films is not yet defined, 
in spite of the efforts of the National Film Commission 
and the experiment in Middlesex. The demonstra- 
tions which I have seen were interesting enough, but 
hardly convincing. The enterprise is in its infancy, 
and it will develop only when a big supply of films 
isavailable. The proposed Film Institute will help, but 
it will be a long time before the producers can offer 
school films in sufficient variety and range of topics 
to meet our needs. Then there is the difficulty of 
providing satisfactory reproduction of sounds. It 
must be borne in mind that school films will certainly 
be compared with those of the local “ picture- 
houses," which children attend in ever-increasing 
numbers. At this stage in the progress towards 
educational films, we might arrange with the 
managers of local cinemas to display educational 
films at appointed times in the morning or early 
afternoon when their places are not in use. These 
displays might be attended by pupils from local 
schools, and made the groundwork of lessons in the 
classroom. The cost would be trifling in comparison 
with that of providing apparatus and renting films. 


Broadeasting. 


Another modern device which is now at the service 
of education is wireless transmission. This is in a 
position wholly different from that of films, inasmuch 
as wireless reception is far less costly than film 
projection, and with us broadcasts to schools are 
provided by the B.B.C. on the advice of a repre- 
sentative council of experienced teachers and admin- 
istrators. А few years ago I noted with disquiet that 
broadcast lessons were taking a form which promised 
to absolve teachers from the necessity of doing work 
for which they are paid. Subsequent developments 
have removed this danger, and the talks or lessons 
are now so planned as to provide information and 
experiences which are fresh and stimulating. Travel 
talks are better than wireless geography, and vivid 
narratives of historical events are more valuable 
than any attempt to cover a history syllabus in 
broadcast lessons. А useful service has lately been 
performed by the Council in the issue of a List of 
Receiving Apparatus suitable for Schools. This will 
help to solve the difficult problem of ensuring good 
reception. The Council has also published an 
excellent pamphlet entitled “Some Problems of 
School Broadcasting," in which the work of the 
past three years is brought under review. An 
application to the Secretary, Central Council for 
School Broadcasting, Broadcasting House, London, 
W.1, will bring the list and pamphlet. 
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What is Secondary Education ? 


At the British Association there was a useful 
discussion on the relation of secondary to technical 
education. The chief speakers were Sir Percy 
Watkins, of the Welsh Department of the Board of 
Education, Mr. Paley Yorke, Mr. P. Abbott, and 
Mr. J. H. Hallam, all of whom spoke with first-hand 
knowledge, and agreed that the early stages of what 
is now called technical education fall properly under 
the title secondary education. But it was pointed 
out that this latter term is often limited to the sort 
of training which prepares pupils for the universities 
or professions. Mr. Hallam would have a broader 
interpretation, and give to the secondary schools 
freedom to extend the present curriculum while 
allowing them to present pupils for examinations 
other than those for the School Certificate, or by 
separating the latter from university matriculation. 
He said that in the West Riding only one-half of the 
pupils who remain at school to sixteen obtain the 
School Certificate and four out of ten are not even 
presented for the examination, and of those presented 
one in ten fails to pass. It seems fair to conclude 
that what we now call secondary education offers 
too little variety and scope, since it is impossible to 
believe that one-half of the pupils in the secondary 
schools of the West Riding are not fit to receive any 
kind of post-primary training. 


“When in Rome ——” 


Ilearn with surprise that some voungsters who made 
school journeys to Spain were taken to see bull fights. 
It is difficult to see why they should have this 
experience abroad, when it would certainly not be 
permitted to them at home. I suppose that the 
teachers in charge were applying the maxim “ When 
in Rome do as the Romans do," and I can only hope 
that they will not extend the application to cover 
all the customs of every country they may visit. 


А Note on Free Places. 


I happen to know two brothers who are both men 
of distinction in science and are contributing to our 
knowledge of bodily ailments and their prevention. 
They are sons of a widow and lost their father while 
they were under ten years of age. Both gained 
free places in the local secondary school and thus 
were enabled to develop their powers of service to the 
community. Under the regulations now proposed 
neither would have been able to proceed beyond the 
elementary school, and it is not unlikely that to-day 
they would have been in the ranks of the unemployed, 
receiving insurance benefit to an amount greater than 
the sum spent from public funds on their education. 
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WRONG PSYCHOLOGY IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


By A MOTHER. 


An important feature of every Public School 
magazine is a list of successes gained by boys— 
scholarships at Universities, conspicuously good 
entries into Sandhurst or Woolwich, and other 
prominent achievements. The real interest of parents 
in these lists depends on whether one single surname 
is to be found there, but the head master is parent to 
all, and his gratification is limited by nothing but the 
length of the list. 

One should not grudge it to him; he has worked for 
it no less than the boys concerned, but I suggest that 
another '' shadow ” list should offset the first one and 
show to parents the debit side of the account. It 
would be chastening, no doubt, for the parents of 
successful boys, and still more so for the head master, 
to read at the end of the Honours List : 


Nervous breakdowns xs 

Boys who have lost interest in ‘the classics. 

Boys who have acquired a rooted distaste 
for every form of learning 


And so forth. 

One of my own sons went up to a well-known 
Public School at thirteen and a half, with a first-class 
classical scholarship. He had good health and good 
brains; he loved life, and he loved his work. He felt 
a real interest in the classics, and he passed rapidly 
up the school. His reports were satisfactory in everv 
way—of the sort that schoolmasters write, and 
parents read, with pleasure and without anxiety. 

Now this boy is seventeen and a half, and after 
four years of the best Public School education he is 
weak and ill, in the throes of acute neurasthenia. He 
can neither eat nor sleep, nor walk without great 
difficulty, and he finds it an effort to read a page of 
Punch ! 

I do not want to present this fact in any unfair 
way. It is true that the boy had a bad attack of 
typhoid fever midway during his school career. He 
recovered, and after a period of about six months’ 
convalescence at home, was passed by a cautious and 
capable school physician as fit for normal life. 

But 1s Public School education a normal life? That 
is the question. Is it anything like a normal life for 
an adolescent? Does it afford anything like a com- 
plete opportunity for natural growth—physical, 
mental, and emotional? 

The director of a big business once told me that, 
as a result of long experience, he preferred to refuse 
a Public School applicant who wanted to enter his 
business after an exceptionally successful school 
career. He said that such a youth came to his new 
work already fagged out; that he showed less interest 
in learning it than the bov whose school career had 
been mediocre. He could not readily learn new 
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things; he was, even though apparently in normal 
health, too tired to learn. 

Necessity is said to be the mother of invention. 
She has many other children, and they are a vigorous 
and happy brood. Love of learning is one of them. 
The child learns all the first essential arts of talking, 
walking, shouting, climbing, &c., under the spur of 
necessity, and he learns them with intense pleasure. 
Not until we confront him with the command to 
learn reading does he begin to kick against the 
pricks. Nobody ever thought of writing a primer 
оп“ Walking without Tears." 

His difficulty is that he has now to turn his 
attention to something for which he feels no present 
need, and to acquire knowledge for which he has no 
immediate use. Both the use and the pleasure of 
reading come in time; but not at once. It is 
inevitable that much of what every human being has 
to learn should fall into this category of something 
deliberately taken in, without any immediate 
necessity or desire to use it. It would be impossible 
so to simplify civilised life that no knowledge need 
be acquired except under the necessity for its instant 
use. Such a crude simplicity is scarcely possible 
even amongst savages. It is realised only bv 
animals. Nevertheless, nature meant us to learn 
things because we felt the need of them and to use 
our knowledge as we go along.\ Let us remember 
that so soon as we begin to divorce learning from the 
natural stimulus of necessity, and from the jov of 
creative use, we have made a biological deflection 
from nature. . When we demand that adolescents, 
all through the critical years of growth, shall cram 
their brains, at high pressure, with an indigestible 
mass of knowledge, for much of which there will 
never be either use or necessity, except in competitive 
examinations, we have widened that deflection from 
the straight purposes of nature to the point where all 
balanced growth is threatened. 

What do we do to redress the balance? По we 
grant our boys and girls a rich, unhampered emo- 
tional life as a compensation for the natural jov of 
learning which we have been obliged in some measure 
to steal away? Нагфу. The sexes are separated, 
at most schools, throughout the first four years of 
puberty. Under the complex standards of civilised 
life this arrangement may be inevitable, but it is 
not natural. Let us remember that we may disregard 
nature but only at a price. She does not forget to 
exact the penalty. 

Again, we separate our adolescents from their 
families. This has its advantages in encouraging 
independence, but it undoubtedly intensifies the 
already excessively self-regarding atmosphere of 
modern education. We teach altruism as an ideal, 
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but we give it too little room to grow. Оп the side 
of his intelligence, man is essentially cautious, 
critical, and self-regarding; only in his emotions can 
he quite naturally forget himself. We present ideals 
to his young intelligence, but we forget that the 
driving force of all idealism, from religion downwards, 
1s emotion. 

Altruism, imposed as a principle, almost always 
degenerates either into a barren humanitarian pose 
or into a disguised love of power. The roots of 
genuine altruism lie in simple emotion—not in the 
transitory excitement of mere appeals to pity, but 
in the steady natural affections of family life. In 
his family (especially if its circumstances are difficult 
or adventurous) the child learns to see himself as 
part of a community, because the necessity to do so 
appeals to him through his primal emotions. We 
separate our upper-class young people from family 
Ше and the sense of solidarity and happy co- 
operation that it brings. They return to their 
homes merely as welcome visitors for the holidays, 
and most of them have prosperous homes, in which 
there is no need for a visitor to do anything except 
amuse himself. Can Ше“ other-regarding ” instincts 
be released under these conditions? 

Schoolmasters will say yes. They will point to the 
corporate life of the school, to the spirit of esprit de 
corps, and, above all, to the definite team-work of 
games. 

Is the value of these factors possibly over-rated? 
I sometimes wonder if eleven proud boys, who have 
won a match for their school, have really each divided 
their purely egoistic pleasure in the achievement by 
eleven—let alone by five or six hundred! Not one 
of them realises the natural joy of altruism one half 
as much as does the child in a poor home who 
spontaneously chops the wood or boils the kettle, 
“ for a surprise, to help mother." 

It is the artificiality and, still more, the lack of 
emotional content in most of the co-operative acts 
of school life which rob them of much of their 
power to develop harmoniously a boy's whole nature. 
I know a boy who calmly announced, at the age of 
sixteen and a half, that he intended to leave school 
and go to Canada to work on a farm. He wasat a 
first-class Public School, and his school career had 
been neither unhappy nor particularly unsuccessful. 
He had good average abilities, and he was markedly 
popular. Yet he was definitely bored with his work, 
moderately bored with games, and full of youthful 
rebellion. His chief interest at school lay in the 
breaking of rules, by indulgence in all sorts of foolish, 
but morally innocent, escapades. Masters spoke of 
him with liking, but found him a bit of a nuisance 
at times. Nevertheless, they strenuously opposed 
his Canadian scheme, on the ground that, education- 
ally speaking, it was waste of time. 

The boy stuck to it. He told his parents that, if 


they did not give their consent, he would run away 
from school and try to go steerage or stowaway to 
Canada. They gave way and to Canada he went. 
He did rough work on a farm in a remote forest 
district for a year. He loved the life, and was soon 
on affectionate terms with the Canadian family for 
whom he worked. He wrote with special apprecia- 
tion of the reality, and the necessity, of his work. 
“Thank Heaven ” (he told his mother), “© you do not 
milk the cows because anybody thinks it's good for 
you to do it, but because they've got to be milked | " 
Even apart from definitely creative labours, this 
boy's joy in work itself flowered at once when he 
found himself working from natural motives. He was 
released from that self-driving and self.ending 
mechanical process which highly civilised countries 


call education. 


At the end of a year this particular boy returned 
to England, a vigorous and contented human being, 
with widened sympathies and greatly increased 
common sense. He chose his profession, and is now 
reading science at a university. So far from having 
lost his powers of application to intellectual subjects, 
as the schoolmasters feared he would, he has shown 
that they benefited considerably by the period of 
rest and change. He has easily caught up in the 
subjects he required, and has done well in his exam- 
inations. 

This is the story of one boy's childish dream and 
its realisation, which the schoolmasters condemned 
as waste of time. Let us now take a look at some- 
thing less cheerful—the unhappy minority of boys 
who stay the course at a Public School with more or 
less calamitous results. 

Those who break down are usually of two kinds— 
the exceptionally clever ones who are natural hard 
workers, and the sub-average, who cannot keep up 
with the rest unless they are driven, and not always 
then. The average boy gets through all right. He 
protects himself from overstrain by a very moderate 
display of industry, a little ingenuity, a good deal of 
laziness, and a happy indifference about results. 

Let us take the clever ones first. I do not wish to 
suggest that schoolmasters go to a clever boy who 
works, and actually tell him to work harder. That 
has not been my experience. But the pressure is 
exerted none the less. Не is often given far more to 
do than he can do well in the time allowed. Па 
boy is brilliant he has a high standard, and he will 
not send in work that is badly done. Very often 
he can only finish. the amount given him at the 
sacrifice of practically all his leisure. Again, the 
brilliant boy goes quickly up the school, and gets 
into the Sixth at a young age. In some Public 
Schools this automatically involves taking on the 
duties and responsibilities of a prefect. Not onlv 
does that mean further inroads into his time, but 
also it puts him in a rather difficult position. He 
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may have to exercise authority over boys older than 
himself, and socially more important in the school- 
bov's scale of values. If he is difhdent, as most nice 
bovs are, he dislikes this, and an undertone of slight 
anxiety and discomfort is added to the already 
strained disharmony of his existence. 

After two years of school life, my own son told me 
that he ''never had time to do anything really 
properly." After three and a half years (about the 
time that his masters were discussing his chances of 
taking a Balliol Scholarship) he told me that, ever 
since he had been at Public School, his interest in 
the classics had grown steadily less and less. After 
four years he left school a wreck, suffering from 
complete nervous exhaustion. 

When a boy breaks down, the school authorities 
are apt to put it down wholly to physical conditions 
over which they have no control—heredity, accidental 
illness, «с. It is well, therefore, that they should be 
told something of the process which goes on in the 
boy's mind before the breakdown is declared—the 
slow, relentless mounting of the fatigue curve, which 
is so rarely noticed until it is too late. 

Take the case also of the sub-average boy, who is 
perhaps honestly trying to keep up to an average 
standard, and might attain to it in time, if he were 
allowed a longer period than usual in which to 
develop his full powers at leisure. He wants to do 
well, but he cannot go on yielding results under 
external pressure without inducing a state of nervous 
confusion. When he fails to get through the work 
that is given him, he is often punished by being given 
more work. He is blamed for what he cannot help. 
A sense of inferiority and discouragement eats into 
his mental vitality. 

“ Іп the course of treating patients suffering from 
psycho-neuroses, when one is searching among past 
experiences for the origin of the trouble, one fre- 
quently finds that the seeds of mental disease were 
sown in the schoolroom ’’—writes a psycho-analyst 
(Boyd Barret) who was once a schoolmaster. 

Many successful people will remind us that hard 
work is the best known preventive of unwholesome 
mental states. This is true enough. It was not 
hard work, but care, that killed the cat. If mental 
work could be wholly separated from conditions of 
anxiety and conflict, of lop-sided development, and 
of physical wastage due to long continued efforts to 
achieve what lies just beyond our powers, we should 
none of us take any harm from it. When will-effort 
goes hand in hand with imagination, creative impulse, 
and emotional desire, it does not lead to exhaustion, 
but to strength. 

But where the psychological framework of life is 
wrongly adjusted to the primal needs of young 
people, they soon acquire distorted mental habits. 
Things which should be natural and easy become 
distasteful and difficult; the will is strained; the 


emotional nature is starved. Under such conditions, 
a very little intellectual, or even athletic, overstrain 
is the straw that breaks the camel's back. Let us 
remember also that it is not the poor material that is 
thus wasted and rejected, but the good. It is the 
ambitious boy, with a finelv tuned brain and a strong 
will, who is usually most liable to nervous disorder, 
because, by sheer force of will, he drives himself on to 
the breaking point. 

In fairness one must admit that this state of things 
is not entirely the schoolmaster's fault. We all 
know that the schoolmaster's hand is tied, and that 
he has to sacrifice his own ideals, as well as his pupils’ 
mental well-being, to the modern Moloch of com- 
petition. Where education is dominated by com- 
petitive examinations, its object inevitably comes to 
be to discover which of ten boys or girls is the 
brightest, not, as it should be, to make the best of 
every one of the ten. 

It is, of course, easier to criticise than to suggest 
ways out of the difficulty. But perhaps, when all is 
said and done, our Public School system suffers less 
from its critics than it does from the complacency of 
its exponents. Our schools are pretty good training- 
grounds for character, thanks largely to the bovs 
themselves, who have made them so. But they do 
not, and cannot, in the nature of things, supply 
every physical and psychical need for perfect growth. 
Let us face this fact squarely. Let parents and school- 
masters together watch for the effects of school-life 
deficiencies, instead of pretending that there are 
none. If a boy does not profit by the traditional 
routine of a '' gentleman's education," do not always 
blame the boy. There are other sources of health and 
happiness. 

Above all, let head masters have the courage to 
protest against the ever-growing competitive pressure 
which they are called upon to exert, rather than 
accept it as an occasion of glory for their particular 
schools. Competition cares nothing for the in- 
dividual. Its sole aim is to find some intensive 
means of rejecting nine candidates and choosing the 
tenth. And even then, when it has done so, the 
tenth is not always the best man. , 


Neck or Nothing. 


General Sir Ian Hamilton recently said to the 
members of the Glasgow City Business Club: ''The 
first thing I have to do every morning, after clearing 
my head by shaving my chin, is to turn to a drawer 
full of neckties. My whole day, perhaps my whole 
future, will depend upon which necktie I select."' 
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OBERLIN—FOUNDER OF INFANTS' SCHOOLS. 


The Consultative Committee of the Board of 
Education has told us that the infants' teacher 
should be bright, buoyant, sympathetic, with a 
knowledge of plants, animals, good literature (es- 
pecially poetry—because it is delightful to the age of 
childhood), and other things of no less importance. 
Surely Oberlin, the “‘ founder ” of infants’ schools, 
living nearly two hundred years ago, would have met 
these requirements, for he had all this knowledge, 
with qualities most lovable and attractive; and with 
it a nature that made him give without scruple his 
talents, his time, his learning, and his property to 
the welfare of his little flock in that out-of-the-way 
spot known as the Ban de la Roche in the wild 
mountainous regions of the Vosges. 


Early Life .—Oberlin was born at Strasburg on 
August 3r, 1740—his father a teacher, active, con- 
scientious, firm, and his mother an idealist and a great 
lover of poetry. He began his studies at the school 
where his father taught, and later went to Strasburg 
University—then one of the most celebrated in 
Europe—where he gained his doctor's degree in 
philosophy. In 1767 he was asked by the pastor of 
Waldbach, Monsieur Stuber, to take over the work 
of his parish, and, in short, to become his successor. 


Conditions tn the Ban де la Roche.—The Ban de la 
Roche, in which Waldbach lay, consisted of five 
villages and three hamlets. It had suffered terribly 


in the thirty years’ war, and the people were 
lamentably ignorant and obstinately prejudiced 
against innovation; the husbandmen were without 
implements and had no means of procuring them— 
they had no knowledge of agriculture beyond the 
routine practice of their forefathers—and to all this 
was added the irritation and ignominy of feudal 
service. In many respects these unlettered peasants, 
with their sterile soil, their straw-thatched cottages, 
and their extreme poverty, were almost barbarians. 
Their chief food was potatoes, which were hardly 
eatable owing to deterioration through the poverty 
of the soil, varied by grass boiled in milk. The 
salary attached to the curacies of the Ban de la Roche, 
the isolation of the country, and the privations 
which had necessarily to be endured, caused it 
to be regarded by many as a place of exile where 
pastors were sent who were not acceptable in other 
places. 


The coming of Oberlin.—But Oberlin, nothing 
daunted, had determined to bring help and en- 
lightenment to the inhabitants. Gradually, but very 
surely, he introduced better methods of cultivation 
and manufacture, made roads and bridges, introduced 
cotton spinning, formed an agricultural society, 
founded a library, and finally set up an infants’ 
school. In time, he succeeded to a very great extent 
in removing many of the prejudices which he had at 
first encountered, though the story of the ridicule, 
the superstition, the obstacles placed in his way, 
makes strange reading. 


The First Infants’ Schools.—There is no record 
prior to the setting up of Oberlin's “‘ Ecoles d'Asile ” 
of any schools for infants. In Waldbach one dirty 
little wooden hut, which was almost in ruins, served 
as a school for all the children, yet when Oberlin 
first proposed a new building he was met with 
objections and even contumely. What had been 
good enough in the past was good enough for all time. 
But finally the objections were surmounted by a 
promise that none of the cost of building or main- 
taining the school should ever fall upon the parish. 
In order that the promise should be kept, Oberlin 
had to make the stools and benches with his own 
hands so that the small sum which he had collected, 
and to which he had generously added from his own 
pocket, might suffice. 


The Teachers.—The yearly salaries of the teachers 
when Oberlin first took up his duties were: at 
Belmont, 54 francs and four sacks of rye; at Bellefosse, 
60 francs and five sacks of rye; at Waldbach and 
Sollbach the same. In 1813 through his efforts im- 
provements had come about, so that at Belmont the 
salary was 300 francs; at Bellefosse, 144 francs and 
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six sacks of rye; at Waldbach, 144 francs and eight 
sacks; at Fouday, 96 francs and four sacks; and at 
Sollbach, 48 francs and three sacks of rye. There is 
no doubt that Oberlin believed in the training of 
teachers and in conferences amongst teachers for the 
exchange of views. The idea of monitors or pupil 
teachers seems to have originated here. 


Plans of Work 1n the Schools.—Oberlin himself 
drew up the schemes of work for his schools. These 
were in two parts, one '' for the youngest beginners ” 
and one for what he termed '' middle schools." The 
thought and care which produced an arrangement 
whereby the subjects were fitted into place according 
to the amount of effort demanded from the pupil 
and his freshness and vigour, seems strangely similar 
to that which is expended to-day in the very best 
and most advanced infants' schools. Babies of two 
and three years of age were amused and comforted, 
those of five and six being taught to knit, spin, and 


sew for as long as they were interested; then they 


were shown coloured pictures, alternated with the 
telling of stories and singing. The love of doing, 
inherent in childhood, was very fully met by the many 
forms of handwork provided; the desire for change 
was satisfied and the delight in stories gratified to the 
full; play formed a real and important part of the 
school life. The Ban de la Roche was specially 
favourable to the study of botany, and the interest 
of the children was very early aroused in flowers 


and trees, which they were encouraged to draw апа. 


paint. We are told that no less than 700 out of the 
4,874 species of plants then known as belonging to 
the French flora grew in this district. А peculiar 
and rather lovable rule made by Oberlin before he 
would allow a confirmation was that the child should 
have properly planted and successfully raised two 
young fruit trees. 


The Lending Library.—He himself made a collection 
of indigenous plants and wrote several books on 
natural history and other branches of science, some 
of which he printed at his own expense. With these 
books he formed the nucleus of a library, passing 
them round the villages from house to house where 
desired, allowing three months to each village. 


Other Innovations, then Death.—He introduced а 
system of boarding-out for orphan children and 
started a boarding school which was very successful. 
He procured electrical machines and other scientific 
instruments for use in agriculture, made a number of 
important historical researches, arranged for the 
training of nurses and midwives, and worked up the 
decimal system, which had about that time been 
introduced into Franca. 

Oberlin died on May 28, 1826—poor in worldly 
possessions, as he had lived, but passing rich in all 
that makes a man noble and his memory undying. 
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WHERE TO LEARN THE BEST GERMAN. 


By WOLFGANG KELLER, 
Professor of English at the University of Münster, 1/W. 


When we go to a foreign country to learn the 
language by conversation with the inhabitants we 
often run the risk of learning some local dialect rather 
than the standard language. 

We should not send a foreigner who came to 
England to learn the best English to a place like Avr 
or some village in Yorkshire. We should even advise 
him not to stay with a Cockney family in London. 
But England is a country where the standard language 
has supplanted local dialects. Гог this kingdom has 
been governed from one single place for centuries, 
and from that centre the language of the court, of 
government and society, has spread all over the 
country. 

It is quite different in Germany. German in- 
dividualism has always opposed central government 
while favouring local and tribal differences. Even 
to-day a Bavarian prime minister has to promise to 
defend Bavarian autonomy against all encroachments 
of the government of the Reich. Now political 
autonomy breeds linguistic peculiarities. In Switzer- 
land and Austria, and also in Württemberg and 
Bavaria, even the educated classes use their dialect, 
which shows so many differences from the written 
language that even a German born, of some distant 
part of Germany, will find difficulties in under- 
standing some words. А foreigner then had better 
not go to South Germanv for the practical studv of 
thelanguage. This applies—though in a less marked 
way—also to Middle Germany; to such places as 
Dresden, Weimar, Frankfurt, Cologne. There the 
bourgeois classes show no great differences from 
standard German in their grammar and svntax, 
yet the pronunciation is distinctly local or provincial. 
And even in the North, where pure German 
“ Schriftsprache " is generally believed to be spoken— 
owing to the fact that, since the beginning of the 
nineteenth centurv, the schools have suppressed the 
Low German or Platt in the towns—even here, one 
would have to make one's choice carefully. Berlin 
has its metropolitan dialect which, like London 
Cockney, may best be studied in the humorous papers 
of the capital. But the educated classes speak good 
standard German. The same cannot be said of such 
towns as Hamburg and Hanover, where sp and sf 
are not pronounced shp and sht as in the standard 
language, but like separate s-p, s-t. The belief, 
then, that the best German 15 spoken а! 
Hanover is a superstition. One may say that in 
the greater towns of Westphalia the German with the 
least local peculiarities is spoken. We would advise, 
then, the student who wishes to acquire a good 
pronunciation of German to go to one of these 
Westphalian towns. 
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SCHOOL ENDOWMENT PLANTATIONS. 


Bv RicHarp St. BangBE BAKER (Founder of ‘Тһе Men of the Trees"). 


The dependence of men upon trees has been vividly To the north of the Gold Coast in the French 
brought to the notice of the world by the recent sphere of influence, seeing the end of the forests in 


A PICTURE OF "GENERAL SHERMAN,” THE LARGEST TREE IN GRAND NATIONAL Forest, U.S.A. 
PROBABLY 4000 YEARS OLD. 


discovery that whole tribes in Africa are dying out sight and no more land left in which to farm, chiefs 
directly as the result of forest destruction. have forbidden marriage, and women refuse to bear 
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children. They have been trapped by the desert 
which follows in the wake of cut-over forests. 
Hence there they are practising strict birth control, 
for they will not raise children for certain starvation. 

It is not impossible for what has happened in 
Africa to be repeated on the American continent. 
Already in the W'estern States and Canada agricul- 
tural crops have failed throuzh lack of rain resulting 
from excessive forest destruction. Trees are needed 
in the world to-day as never before. The tremendous 
material strides made by our present civilisation 
during the last few decades have been largely 
responsible for bringing about a shortage of wood. 
The virgin forests of the world are no longer 
adequate to supply the ever-increasing demands 
made upon them. 

Before the war things generally made from wood 
were numbered at about four hundred; but to-dav, 
with the development of the cellulose industry, some- 
thing in the neighbourhood of four thousand uses for 
wood have been counted. For every single substitute 
found for wood there are about ten new uses found 
for forest products. 

It therefore behoves us to look around us and see 
what can be done to meet the shortage which 
threatens us. 

The World Forestry Congress in Rome in 1926 
foretold a timber famine in soft woods, and estimated 
that within twenty years we should begin to feel the 
pinch. Му recent world tour confirms this opinion. 
In the United States of America they have cut seven- 
eighths of their virgin forest, Each year thev use 
four and one-half times as much as they grow. Thev 
are already Canada's largest customer, and now they 
are being driven back on Russia for supplies. Russia 
15 dissipating her forest resources at a rapid rate, 
and it is estimated that within twenty years all her 
accessible forests will have vanished. Many teachers 
in Russia have foreseen this, and are trying to impart 
a tree sense in the schools. They have even gone so 
far as to adapt some of the ''Men of the Trees” 
planting songs arranged for Arbor Days. 

England pays out ninety million pounds a vear for 
timber, a large portion of which comes from Russia. 
At the same time we have two million acres of waste 
land in Great Britain unsuited for agriculture which 
might be planted up with lasting benefit to the 
country. 


As a means of encouraging schools to take an 
interest in this all-important work of tree-planting, 
and producing valuable timber, the School Endow- 
ment Plantation Scheme offers many attractions. [t 
was first brought to my notice a few years ago in 
Norwav, and to encourage its adoption in Great 
Britain the ‘‘Men of the Trees,’’ a Society of tree 
lovers whose aim is to keep the world beautiful bv 
tree-planting, and encourage all to plant, protect, 
and love trees everywhere, have presented a silver 
challenge shield for the best school plantation, to be 
judged for the first time in 1939, and then afterwards 
each succeeding year. Any school with available 
lands is eligible to enter for this novel competition. 
Anv school intending to compete must rcgister seven 
years previous to the first year in which they wish 
to have their plantation judged. 

The idea is that tiie land available should be divided 
into a series of plots equivalent in number to the 
economic rotation of the species of trees planted. 
The area to be planted each year, for instance, on a 
thirty years’ rotation is one-thirtieth of the whole. 


Successive generations of pupils will add to the 
plantation, and at the end of the rotation the first 
groves planted will be ready for felling, and the cut- 
over land will again be planted with the same species, 
or another which may be in greater demand at the 
time. 

School endowment plantations should not be 
lightly undertaken, and it will be advisable to have 
local trustees who will make themselves responsible 
for keeping up the scheme. A draft covenant 15 
therefore being prepared, which will be suitablv 
printed and made available for the schools entering 
under this scheme. 

The social significance of such a plan is not to be 
under-estimated. The scholars are led to make it 
their personal responsibility, and they begin to feel 
that thev have a stake in the land. As they grow up 
and have their own family, with justifiable pride they 
may show their own children the site of their plant- 
ing, and point out to them the forest which has come 
into being with the result of their efforts. 

In his Foreword to my little book, ‘‘The 
Brotherhood of the Trees,’’ Professor Sir J. Arthur 
Thomson, M.A., LL.D., has said those who would 
help ‘‘The Men of the Trees’’ movement must think 
of it in a big way. It has a significance deeper than 
appears on the surface. For it is not merely that the 
world is bettered by saving, replacing, and multiply- 
ing trees; it is that an aim of this kind becomes an 
impulse towards developing a mood and an outlook 
which will increasingly feel it to be natural to think 
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for the future, for other people, for generations yet land, or let it on generous terms over а long period. 


unborn. Planting a tree is a symbol of a looking- The challenge shield for the best school plantation 
forward kind of action—looking forward, yet not too 15 now on view at Messrs. Mappin & Webb in Oxford 
distantly. Street, and will be shown upon application to any 


ONE OF THE BEAUTIFUL TREE STUDIES FROM THE TREE LOVERS’ CALENDAR 
(54 Upper Cheyne Row, London, S.W.3). 


The School Endowment Plantation Scheme, as head master or his authorised representative. Full 
advocated by the Men of the Trees, will make a ready information may be obtained from the Hon. Secre- 
appeal to public-spirited landowners within reach of tary, The Men of the Trees, 16 Mulberry Walk, 
the school, many of whom would present an area of S.W.3. 
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А HEAD MASTER ON MUSIC. 


Ме. H. N. P. SLOMAN’s VIEWS. 


The Summer Conference of the Music Masters' 
Association was held at Tonbridge School, when the 
head master, Mr. H. N. P. Sloman, gave an address 
of welcome and expressed views on the place of music 
in the school curriculum which are worthy of general 
attention among teachers. We reprint them Бу 
permission of the Musical Journal. 

Mr. Sloman said that, in the department of music 
at Tonbridge, their Director had long had the help 
of a full-time assistant, as well as that of visiting 
teachers for strings, wood-wind, and brass. They had 
been very fortunate in their Directors of Music, who 
had taken a very full part in the general life of Ше 
school, as well as encouraging and fostering such 
musical talent as had come their way. 

It always seemed to him that the most important 
part of the work of a Director of Music at a Public 
School was the task of raising and educating the 
musical taste of the school at large. Those who were 
interested enough in music to learn an instrument 
and those who got into the choir presented little 
difficulty. The seeds of appreciation had already 
been sown in them, and all that he had to do was to 
water the seed and watch the plant grow, and perhaps 
pick off an occasional slug or shelter the tender plant 
from the blast of ап unsympathetic housemaster 
or the encroachment of a grasping form master, 
who thought that too much time and energy were 
being devoted to music. 

But the success or failure of a Director was, he was 
certain, to be judged by the standard of musical 
appreciation in the school at large, rather than by 
the executive skill of a few or even of a large number 
of music pupils. He supposed not more boys were 
incapable of a comparatively high degree of musical 
understanding and appreciation than were colour- 
blind or incapable of understanding and loving good 
poetry or good pictures. They would admit, he 
thought, that a start in this vital instruction and 
encouragement should have been made at home and 
at the preparatory school, but they would also, 
he felt, admit that in most cases, as things were, this 
had not been done. He would be very much interested 
to hear from them how they dealt with that problem. 
The obvious necessity was to give all boys a chance 
of hearing as much good music as frequently as 
possible, not disdaining the assistance of gramophones 
and wireless music. The difficultv, of course, was 
time ; there were only twenty-four hours in the day, 
of which ten or eleven must be spent in sleep and 
eating, some in out-of-door exercise, and some in 
school and preparation. The regular Sunday evening 
concert was one attempt of many; another was 
the lunch hour recital. He supposed most of them 
gave organ recitals in chapel at regular intervals, 


as well as organising as many professional concerts 
as funds would permit. On a recent visit to a 
preparatory school he was delighted to find two hours 
a week in school regularly given to musical appre- 
ciation: the head master sometimes giving a lecture- 
recital at the piano himself and sometimes using 
gramophone records or wireless: he wished all 
preparatory schools did the same, because he was 
sure that many boys never got the key to all the 
pleasure that music afforded in later life, for want of a 
little instruction in the way to understand and enjoy 
it while they were young. How else could they 
account for the toleration in this country of the 
appalling parodies of music that rendered purgatorial 
so many restaurants and public places in England 
and which were unthinkable in Germany and Austria? 

But he did most sincerely believe that it was 
essential for the individuals personal happiness 
and for the good of the country as a whole that all 
boys at school should learn to appreciate what was 
good in music just as they must learn to appreciate 
what was good in painting, architecture, sculpture, 
and literature : and he was sure that this appreciation 
should embrace the new and include contemporary 
as well as classical art. Whether it was wiser to 
proceed backwards from the modern to the older or 
vice versa was for them to say. 

The appreciation of all beauty was one, and the 
Arts would always all flourish or all decay together 
in any country. That was the ideal they set before 
themselves, well aware of its difficulty but confident 
that the effort was worth while. 


Private Schools in Canada. 

Education in Canada is predominantly under 
Government or Municipal control, but there were, 
in 1931, in the Dominion (excluding Quebec) 202 
private schools in which 33,973 students were enrolled. 
Almost one-third of the pupils lived in residence. 
Of the institutions in question, 66 were girls' schools, 
52 boys’ schools, and 174 mixed schools. Of the total 
number of students, 19,890 were in elementary 
grades, 11,223 in secondary grades, and 2,860 were 
for the most part doing special work at high school 
level. If the high school students in the preparatory 
departments of arts colleges are added, the number 
is raised from 11,223 to 16,143, meaning that about 
9 per cent. of the pupils following academic high school 
courses in eight of the Canadian provinces are in 
private schools. Figures for Quebec are not available 
for I93I, but in 1930 there were in that province 
524 private or independent schools with 57,841 


pupils. 
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LIFE ON A SOUTH AFRICAN FARM SCHOOL. 
Ву E. M. MITCHELL. 


To the teacher who is fond of the country, who 
can adapt herself and tackle difficulties in a spirit of 
adventure, the South African farm school offers a 
useful, interesting, and happy life. The school may 
be on the farm of rich people or poor people, parents 
well educated or not, and the boarding conditions 
comfortable or thereverse. The farm is usually many 
miles from a station, village, or church, and the 
opportunities for going into town during term time 
very few or nil. 

Nevertheless, there are many compensations for 
these disadvantages—the wonderful kindness and 
unbounded hospitality of the people in the district, 
the beauty and magnificent expanse of country, the 
frequent opportunities for playing tennis amid 
charming surroundings, and the joys of riding; and 
what can be more refreshing than an early morning 
canter over the veldt? 

The school building is not always of the best, but 
can often be improved. Quite often it is a native 
hut, or rondavel as it is called, and it is surprising 
how roomy, comfortable, and well ventilated these 
can be; also, with a little thought and trouble, they 
can be made to look most artistic. 

The advantage of a rondavel is that in summer it 
keeps very cool, and in winter it is warm. 

It is sometimes difficult for children who come 
daily to be always punctual or regular in attendance, 
as, owing to the climatical and physical characteristics 
of the country and the distance, bad road tracks are 
the rule rather than the exception; but despite this, 
there is very little cause for complaint. 

For similar reasons, the children's environment is 
very limited, and they have not the same knowledge 
of daily life, or the same chances of learning to read 
and write, as the children who live nearer towns. 
Nevertheless, they respond very quickly to the teacher 
who is ready to enter into their interests, and have 
their full share of common sense. 

In support of these statements, the following 
account may be of interest, and also illustrate the 
possibilities and joys of farm school teaching. 

During the holidays, three of the children asked 
their parents if they could have a piece of land for 
their very own, as they wanted to farm like daddy. 
Consent was at once given, and the children set to 
Work ; soon the farm was completed and everything in 
working order. | 

It was not long before they decided that there was 
not enough work for them all, so the two elder boys 
then got permission to build their own farms. The 
discussion that followed as to the sites for their 
respective homesteads was very interesting, as it 
showed that the children had learned from experience 
the following facts :— 


(т) The homestead must be built on as high 
ground as possible, in order to prevent it 
being flooded by the rain wash-aways 
after storms. 

(2) Kaffir mud bricks do not keep out the heavy 
rains, unless cemented over to make them 
damp proof. 

(3) Trees are difficult to grow, therefore build 
the house as near to trees already estab- 
lished as possible. | 

(4) Trees should be planted in various parts of 
the farm as wind barriers, and as sheltered 
places for sheep at lambing season, or in 
winter when there are snow-storms. 

Having settled all these matters, each boy adopted 
the name and róle of one of his uncles who farm out 
here, and arranged his farming on the same principles 
as that of the uncle whose name he had adopted. 

It was very interesting to hear the children talk, 
for they had faithfully copied the style and inflexions 
of speech and voice of their respective uncles. 

The farms were carefully planned, little dams were 
made, one of which was within easy reach of the 
farmyard itself. A.little windmill was constructed, 
in order to supply water to the house. 

In the farmyard were pigsties, kraals for the oxen, 
cow-sheds, and storage barns, and well away from the 
pigsties, but conveniently near to the cow-sheds, 
was the dairy. 

Further down on their lands they had made 
ensilage pits and dipping tanks for the sheep and 
cattle; there was also a special shed for sheep shearing 
and wool sorting. 

In true South African fashion, they had wheat 
lands, mealie lands, and kaffir corn lands in different 
parts of the farm, as normally this ensures a certain 
percentage of each crop escaping the hail-storms, 
which are so prevalent in the summer season. 

They had fenced in their paddocks either with 
string or wire netting, and made proper little gates and 
gateways. 

When the farm and its needs were supplied they 
turned their attention to the homestead. The rooms 
were carefully planned, the special feature being a 
room right away from the others, so that they could 
work out their Income Tax Returns undisturbed, as 
they said. 

The next work was the garden, where they made 
flower beds and planted flowers, finally building a 
beautiful little brick wall to enclose it. Here special 
mention must be made of the trouble to which they 
had gone in order to break their bricks into smaller 
ones of a uniform size, to suit the proportions of the 
homestead and garden; there was also a very neatly 
made little gate. 
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All this work was done entirely alone by the 
children, and when I returned from my holiday I was 
invited to visit the farms. The proud owners showed 
me round, explaining why the kraals and dairy were 
so arranged, how the milk separating was done, and 
sundry other farm matters. I was taken to inspect 
the ensilage pits and dipping tanks—in fact, I was 
throughly initiated into farm life out here. 

The children's work was of a particularly high 
standard, and the organisation and planning showed 
that the children were thoroughly cognisant of every 
detail of farm life, which, surprising as it may sound, 
is not a general characteristic of all farm children. 

Having expressed my pleasure and interest in all 
I had seen, I asked if I might be allowed to take a 
photo of their farms and of their owners, which 
permission was joyfully given, and we decided, as 
Mummy and Daddy had given the lands, they should 
be presented with a photo of it all. 

School term began once more, and, outside school, 
the farm activities still continued, various other 
improvements being introduced. One day I told the 
children that I was a Government Land Surveyor, 
and had been sent to survey their farms, but that I 
should, of course, like their assistance. 

In this way the children were introduced to 
the meaning of “ direction," and the simple rudi- 
ments of surveying and рап making. This 
led to an ''epidemic" of finding directions and 
making plans, which led up to a more detailed 
knowledge of measurement, and the need for working 
to scale. 

А considerable amount of arithmetical knowledge 
has been acquired through the farm—we discovered 
how many pints in a gallon, how many gallons our 
large milk tins held, how much money the milk 
brought in per day, per week, &c., and whether it was 
more profitable to sell our milk to the cheese factory 
or separate it and sell the cream. 

We found the necessity for keeping books and 
accounts, and that we must run more than onc book, 
both for our benefit and for Income Tax purposes. 
Thus the elements of simple book-keeping have been 
incidentally introduced. 

The children have just sent in to me their Income 
Tax Returns, and appended herewith are extracts 
from their papers :— 


From “ G—," aged 8 years. 


I exchanged то rams for 1 bale of wool. 
I exchanged a roof of a hut for a dairy roof. 


Ihave 28sheep= {7 6 o 
I have 28 oxen = {280 0 о 
1287 6 о 


Jack owes me „то. ros. 6d. 
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From R—, aged 7 years. 
“ Incumtacks.”’ 


“ What I sold." { s.d. 
35 cows to milk IO sheep to Ted 289 
33 calves то oxen to Fred до о о 
3 Bools 
4 dry cows 92 8 9 
72 sheep 
— “ What I Bort.” & s.d. 
147 I bort 8 rams from “D” 4 8 6 
— I bort 23 sheep 5 IO 6 
9 I9 о 
From А--, aged 8} years. 
Stock. Numbers. 


400 milk cows. 

7 spear oxen. 
IOO work oxen. 
500 sheep. 


Oxen тоо о о 
Sheep £95 o o 


1195 о о 


Exchanged. 
I Ford car for 100 trees. 
Sold. 
2 fat oxen for {26 
6 piglets #3 
т Боаг £3 о 


оо 
ооо 


432 о о 


These extracts are few, but the full returns show 
that the children must have spent thought and time 
in doing them, particularly as I had not previously 
discussed the matter with them, the work having 
been done voluntarily and out of school hours. 

The children first started school eighteen months 
ago. 

The knowledge the children have gained through 
their farms has manifested itself in many of their 
school subjects. 

In the geography lessons on Holland, when the 
need for “ dvkes" was mentioned, one child said: 
“ I s'pose they are something like our dams, because 
we have to build walls of earth and plant trees to 
keep up the banks." 

They wrote letters to their uncles and aunts in 
England telling them all about their farms. Thus 
they rapidly developed their knowledge of reading 
and spelling and increased their vocabularies. Then 
the beginnings of real composition came into being. 

It may be said that the progress in the '' Three R's" 
owes most of its success to the ''farm project." 
Incidentally, the farms are still a great source of 
interest and inspiration to both teacher and pupils. 

The co-operation that has existed, and still exists, 
between the parents, teacher, and the children makes 
school work full of profitable and joyous adventure, 
so we do, indeed, го“ willingly to school." 
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THE LIGHTER SIDE OF THE SCHOOL JOURNEY. 
By Пу TrirMAN, L.L.A., Double First Hons. 


School journeys involve heavy responsibilities and 
much hard work. But nowhere is “ The Lighter Side 
of School Life” more delightfully apparent. It was 
a free time on the beach at Broadstairs, one evening 
after tea. The girls within view—members of a slum 


school in London—were occupied with sand castles 
Just before the whistle blew to 


and acrobatics. 


THE WEDDING GROUP. 


recall the party, the teachers in charge strolled along 
the shore, to find, round a bend in the cliffs, a wedding 
ceremony in progress. The metamorphosis in the 
happy pair was striking! Нег school cap removed, 
the bride had spread her tresses, not bobbed, about 
her shoulders, while her hands were covered with 
white cotton gloves from some unknown source. 
Her bridesmaids had provided her, as well as them- 
selves, with bouquets of wild flowers from the cliffs, 
while, by the simple process of removing a drill tunic, 
a bridegroom stood revealed. Judging by the happy 
smiles, the photographer arrived at a propitious 
moment. 

It was on the same beach, after an informal talk 
on the cliff above, where they had just sketched York 
Gate, that the girls were instructed to make notes. 
“ Please may we do ours in our motor-car? ’’ was Ше 
ambitious request of the two depicted in the second 
picture. 

Drill has never appeared on our school journey 
time-tables, though swimming and net-ball matches 
with local teams have been included in our activities. 
On one journey, however, the girls themselves formed 
a drill squad and worked well on the beach under the 


two captains they appointed. The teachers’ part 
was confined solely to the loan of a whistle, though 
they perpetuated some of the scenes they enjoyed 
by bringing their cameras into operation. 


SKETCHING FROM “Оов Own Moron." 


Nor are the more formal social activities without 
their enjoyment. A fancy dress dance on Saturday 
evening а!“ Fairy Court," the school journey hostel 
at Shanklin, Isle of Wight, proved a great success. 
Though nothing was to be spent on the dresses, the 
results were most effective, and the teacher M.C. lost 
nothing of her dignity by her appearance as Dick 
Whittington. On each of my school journeys, the 
staff has been invited to a concert on the last evening 
before the return home. Оп one of the Broadstairs 
experiences, this was staged on the lawn. The fact 
that certain beds had been found empty on several 
mornings when the rest of the party had been called 
had been allowed to pass without comment, but we 
were hardly prepared for the variety and finish of the 
programme provided. “The Secret Society "—or 
The Quartet, as less romantic minds would have 
styled themselves—in particular, excelled in a dance 
of their own composition executed in the fading light 
to their own vocal accompaniment. 
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** CHANGE HERE!” 
By BEETLE. 


Some people grumble at changes ! 

After twenty years of Boarding School life I can 
truthfully say that many changes in our profession 
have been for the better. 

When I first began I shared a bedroom with three 
others. It was just under the roof—we were frozen 
in winter and par-boiled in summer. 

Duty days came twice a week and began at 7.15. 
We lit the gases in the dormitories, rang bells all day, 
took a crocodile walk, and finished by bathing 


numerous children and putting them to bed. 

The staff room had a delightful view of a back yard, 
complete with drain. Meals were scanty and un- 
appetising, and any originality in dress or speech was 
sternly put down. Supper with the head mistress 
was a penance. Conversation turned mostly on pen- 
nibs, time-tables, milk lists, and children’s pecca- 
dilloes. 

We were supposed to be always correcting exercises 
or reading standard works of literature. 

Sunday was a horror. Staff and children learnt 
texts to recite at breakfast. The walk to church 
was followed by a crocodile walk spun out to last 
until lunch. Every alternate week there was duty 
from two until five. Evening church and, the one 
bright spot, supper alone finished the day. 

The children looked on us as a race apart, scarcely 
human; and they were right. To be natural human 
beings was the last thing expected of us. 

Then came the War. Mistresses drifted into the 
War Office, banks, and V.A.D. services, and head 
mistresses began to realise that teachers were scarce 
and must be induced to return. Single bedrooms 
now became the rule. Staff rooms were made 
comfortable and bright; shingled heads and occasional 
cigarettes were tolerated. 

The school ma’am, once the depressed, prim female 
of fiction, became the cheery, well-dressed, and 
interesting woman of to-day. 

We don’t live for the end of term now, for work is 
interesting and well paid. We can travel, broaden 
our minds, and our conversation has improved 
accordingly. 

Some of us still wear spectacles, but we see life 
now as it is. Each child seems a lucky bag into 
which we can dip and find delightful and unexpected 
treasures. Not being forced into one shape ourselves, 
we appreciate originality in the pupils we teach. 

And the meals. The food is well served and 
plentiful; we no longer converse—we chat about 
every subject from Tariff Reform to face powder ! 

The poor old past is dead. May it rest in peace. 
I, for one, shall never regret its passing. 
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History Teaching Conference at The Hague. 
Bv Е. J. Сошо. 


When the Mayor of The Hague gave a pleasant 
reception to the French, German, Belgian, Swiss, 
Swedish, English, and other delegates to the History 
Teaching Conference in July, he groaned and smiled 
over the burden об“ dates" which oppressed him 
in his youth, and which has often been discussed in 
the EDUCATION Остіоок. The Conference held five 
sessions in the highly ornamental Government 
Chambers in the Binnenhof, under the admirable 
chairmanship of His Excellency Sefior Don Rafael 
Altamira, a member of the League of Nations 
Permanent Court of International Justice. The 
story of civilisation, in modes suitable for presentation 
in primary and secondary schools, was discussed in a 
spirit both practical and philosophic. So useful and 
significant did the enterprise appear to everybody, 
that unanimous assent was given to the proposal to 
establish at once a History Teaching Bureau at The 
Hague, with correspondents in many nations. One 
of the secretaries (to whom inquiries may be 
addressed) is Mr. Ter Meulen, Librarian at the Peace 
Palace. The next Conference will be held in 1034, 
at Madrid. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. 
(from Dr. Charles S. Myers, F.R.S.) 


DEAR Si1R,— May I bring to the notice of vour readers 
the existence of a fund which we owe to the Women's 
Committee of this Institute, for the purpose of 
providing vocational guidance, either free or at a 
reduced charge, for those who are unable to аНогд 
its cost of three guineas. This fund is available for 
lads and girls at the age of leaving school and for young 
adults who have become dissatisfied with their work. 

No one can be happv and efficient when forced into 
an occupation for which he is unfitted, whether bv 
physique, abilities, or temperament. Quite needlessly 
many young people are condemned to such bondage, 
partly because they are unaware of their own 
capacities and limitations and partly because their 
parents and teachers have only a superficial know- 
ledge of occupational requirements. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, vocational guidance 
is all the more important in these days of widespread 
unemployment, because any initial error in choosing 
a career must be unusually difficult to rectify. 

Those who wish to recommend deserving cases 
for such assistance are asked to communicate with the 
Secretary of the Institute, from whom full particulars 
may be obtained.— Yours faithfully, 

C. S. MYERS, Principal. 


National Institute of Industrial Psychology, 
Aldwych House, W.C.2. 
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“ECONOMY” IN EDUCATION. 


The General Question. 


The question of expenditure on education depends 
for its solution on the manner in which the members 
of the community regard the schooling of the young. 
Everybody gives lip service to the idea that children 
should receive some instruction, but there are many 
who hold that children belonging to what they 
would call the lower orders are sufficiently instructed 
if they are taught to read, to write, and to perform 
simple arithmetical operations. To go beyond this 
narrow ranze is held by them to be unnecessary, 
and even dangerous as an extension of State activity. 
On the other side are those who recognise that in a 
modern civilised community every ounce of potential 
abiity should be discovered and released for the 


public service. Apart from this consideration, there 
is the plain truth that an educated people forms a 
better background for the operation of democratic 
government than does a collection of ignorant peasants 
who are in bondage to superstition and responsive 
to the efforts of the mere demagogue. 

It is somewhat strange that the critics of our 
expenditure on education do not pause to reflect 
that, while the revolution in Russia was accompanied 
by many circumstances of horror and bloodshed, the 
one in Germany passed off comparatively smoothly, 
and this chiefly because the German people were 
educated. Those who would limit the opportunities 
of education are incurring grave danger to them. 
selves and to the State. This is not to say that we 
should not strive for economy in our outlay on 
education. The trouble is that people who form 
themselves into independent committees or rush 
into print in the newspapers are often ignorant of 
what educational outlay really means. They imagine, 
for example, that it covers only the instruction 
given in elementary schools, whereas in reality it 
includes the cost, wholly or in part, of school feeding, 
medical treatment, State museums and libraries, 
State secondary schools and universities, the work 
of technical schools and colleges, and a considerable 
amount of adult education. It may be argued 
that, while these activities are excellent in them- 
selves, those who benefit by them should pay for 
them. This reply leads to the question of the 
advantages to the State and to the individual 
respectively which follow from educational oppor- 
tunity. We should recognise that the State's 
contribution is not to be justifed on the ground 
that the educated boy or girl has a better chance in 
Ше. This may be true, but the interest of the 
individual does not of itself justify public expenditure, 


for the State should not be a philanthropic institution. 
The true justification for State schooling is that the 
community derives benefit. 


How the State Benefits. 


It has already been indicated that the State may 
benefit from education directly, since ап educated 
populace is an essential corollary of democratic 
government. Progress in mechanical invention will 
ultimately have the effect of increasing the amount 
of leisure time at the disposal of the individual, 
and already we are able to perceive that the right 
use of this leisure calls for systematic effort and 
training. In these days it is not enough to prepare 
children to earn a livelihood in office or factory; 
they must also be prepared to live a rational life 
outside. It needs little argument to prove that 
everybody would have a greater chance of happiness 
and comfort if the general standard of life were 
raised, not only in respect of material goods but also 
in respect of thought processes and the choice of 
leisure pursuits. 

This means that the State and those charged with 
the administration of education must take a wider 
view of the possibilities of our schools and colleges. 
An elementary training in the ' Three R's" may 
have served well enough a century ago, because in 
those days the ability to read and write and cipher 
marked a man off from his fellows, and the advocates 
of an extended franchise fondly believed that reading, 
writing, and arithmetic would produce a nation of 
voters well able to educate themselves. Time and 
experience have shown that the possession of these 
instruments of learning must be accompanied by a 
training in their rightful use. We are also learning, 
albeit somewhat slowly, that in modern times the 
schooling of a child may well be continued beyond 
the age of fourteen. This was the age at which 
apprenticeship used to begin, but now it frequently 
marks the entry upon a casual occupation from 
which the young worker is dismissed as soon as 
unemployment premiums have to be paid. Mean- 
while many of the good effects of the primary 
schooling have been lost. The period of adolescence 
is perhaps more important than any other stage in 
human life, calling for sympathetic supervision and 
wise direction. To-day it is often a period of unguided 
freedom marked by unsuitable activity both in earning 
and in leisure. At that stage in the history of our 
country we ought to be examining afresh all the 
problems of State schooling instead of seeking only 
to reduce expenditure by rough and ready means. 
In particular, we ought to be striving to bring the 
system up to date instead of being idly content with 
the prescriptions that served our forefathers. 
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SPECIAL PLACES OR FREE PLACES. 
Terminology. Community Value. 


The literary skill of the Board of Education is 
sometimes displayed in the invention of new terms to 
cover realities with ambiguity. A far-reaching change 
of policy may be hidden if we adopt a vague term 
such аз“ special place." 

Ever since 1907 the term “ free place" has been 
well understood to mean a place in a secondary 
school held by a child whose early education had 
been given in a public elementary school, and who had 
gained a “ free place ” after proving by the accepted 
method of examination some measure of ability 
to profit by secondary schooling. In Circular 1421, 
dated September 15, 1932, the Board announce 
that fees will be charged in all secondary schools, 
that '' free places " will in future be called “* special 
places," and will be granted only to children whose 
parents are able to demonstrate to the satisfaction 
of the Local Authority their inabilitv to pay fees. 
Further, a special place may be occupied Бу а child 
whose parents are required to pav a part of the fee, 
and it is suggested that complete remission will be 
granted only to those parents whose income ranges 
from £3 to £4 a week in the case of a family with one 
child, £3. 10s. to £4. 10s. where there are two children, 
and so on, with an income limit increased by ros. 
for each additional child. It is left to the Local 
Authorities to devise and apply any other scheme 
provided that the effect on expenditure is the same. 


Ability to Pay or Ability to Profit. 

It will be noted that Circular 1421 pays deference 
to the complaint of the May Committee that “ the 
standard of education, elementary and secondary, 
that is being given to the children of poor parents, 
is in very many cases superior to that which the 
middle class parent is providing for his own child.” 
So we are to measure a child's fitness to receive 
secondary education by the parent's ability to pay. 
In practice the true measure will be the parent's 
willingness to pay, and the community may lose the 
services of many voung people of promise, merely 
because their parents are not foresighted enough 
to undertake the sacrifice involved in keeping them 
at school till the age of sixteen or eighteen. The 
new policy marks a complete departure in principle 
by minimising the State's part in the training of 
young people at the secondary school stage, and by 
throwing upon parents a possible burden of fifteen 
guineas a year in respect of each child. It is true 
that this fee will still fall short of covering the whole 
cost, but it is no less true that it will act as a powerful 
deterrent to many parents and will deprive many 
children of promise of the educational opportunity 
which is their due. 


In previous Reports the Board have emphasised 
the community value of free places. Thus the 
Report for 1926-27 told us Ша!“ a comparison of the 
records of free pupils with those of fee-paving pupils 
in such matters as length of school life and leaving 
age, success in the First School Examination, and 
attainment of a university career is worth making 
if only to show that the free place requirement has 
amply justified itself by results." Whereas only 
19°8 per cent. of fee-paying pupils obtained School 
Certificates, 48 per cent. of the free place pupils had 
passed. It should be noted that the fee-paying 
pupils also have been subsidised and that their 
parents have not, as the May Report suggests, paid 
the whole cost of their education. Mr. Stephen Foot 
has declared that in the public schools no parent 
pays the full cost of his boy’s education. It will be 
seen, therefore, that the Board’s newly invented 
term “‘ special place ” might be applied to every pupil 
receiving secondary education, with the possible 
exception of those attending privately-owned schools. 
It is sometimes charged that free places are granted 
to children who are found unable to profit by the 
secondary school course. Whatever truth may be 
in this statement, the Board were able to say in their 
Report for 1931 that, out of 248 scholarships and 
exhibitions to Oxford and Cambridge gained bv 
pupils from grant-aided secondary schools, 180 had 
been gained by free-place pupils. 


The Question of Waste. 

The figures just quoted seem to show that a hand- 
some return has followed from our expenditure on 
free places, assuming that examination results can 
be taken as a criterion. An investigation of the later 
careers of free placers who have gained university 
scholarships would be interesting, but, in the mean- 
time, it is fair to ask whether the Board propose 
that entry to grant-aided secondary schools shall in 
every case be restricted to those who have gained 
their place in open competition, apart altogether 
from the parents' ability or willingness to pay fees. 
Such a proposal would not be inequitable or out of 
line with the Board's new policy, since it is manifestlv 
unfair that a child should be received in a grant-aided 
secondary school at a cost of £27 a year, which is 
the estimated cost per head, merely because his 
parents can afford to pay a fee of 15 guineas. Why 
should the middle class parent of the May Committee 
accept the subsidy of £12, or about 45 per cent. of 
the cost of his child’s schooling, if he can afford to 
pay the total charge? Assuming that the new policy 
is a sound one, which it is not, the principle of the 
means test ought in fairness to be extended so that it 
applies to every pupil in a grant-aided school. 
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THE SALARIES QUESTION. 


Economy and the Teacher. 


The movement for retrenchment in educational 
€xpenditure bears very hardly upon the teacher, 
but the effect goes far beyond the interest of any 
individual. It is true that Mr. Jones or Miss Smith 
are entitled to feel a grievance over the repeated 
reductions made in their salaries during the past 
few years. Younger teachers especially are justified 
in pointing out that they entered upon the work on 
an implied understanding concerning the rate of 
pay and of pension and that they are now confronted 
by unexpected difficulties. But Ше vagaries of 
policy extend beyond individual hardship, and mark 
an attempt to return to the old and vicious system 
bv which the salaries of teachers, especially in 
public elementary schools, were held to be adequate 
if they approximated to those of skilled artisans and 
responsible foremen in factories. Itis not many years 
since the highest salary obtainable by an assistant 
master in a public elementary school in England was 
less than £3 a week, and graduate masters in 
secondary schools were expected to begin their 
service at an even smaller sum. These trivial financial 
inducements were recognised as being unlikely to 
attract teachers of ability in sufficient numbers. 


Cheap Teachers. 


We are still suffering from the mistakes of the old 
system, and many of our rulers are still failing to 
recognise the plain truth that compulsory schooling 
involves fair treatment for children. In this the 
most important factor is the efficiency of the teaching 
staff. Better have no compulsory education at all 
than force children to receive instruction from 
ill-qualified or discontented teachers. The improve- 
ments made in the salaries since 1918 are just 
beginning to bear fruit. They have attracted а 
number of young men and women who have been 
at pains to fit themselves for their responsibilities 
by undertaking university courses of study followed 
by a period of training in teaching. At the moment 
the supply of recruits seems to be a source of 
embarrassment to the administration, despite the 
fact that in our public elementary schools we have 
31,385 uncertificated teachers and 7,497 supple- 
mentary teachers out of a total teaching force of 
168,000. In the wider view it is clear that we ought 
to offer every possible inducement to recruits 
instead of cutting down the entry to training colleges 
and hinting at further reductions in salaries. The 
welfare and success of our educational system are 
involved. 


The Special Burden. 

Recently the Prime Minister said that last year’s 
Government had to balance the budget, and he 
added: ‘‘ Whatever unfairness may have been 
inflicted, whatever hardship may have been inflicted, 
we have kept the economic foundations of the 
country intact and sound." These are brave words, 
but they suggest that unfairness inflicted by a 
Government may call for commendation, whereas 
the sole valid justification for the existence of any form 
of government is the ensuring of justice or fair play 
as between one citizen and another. A year ago 
those citizens who happened to be teaching in State- 
aided schools were suddenly called upon to pay a 
special income tax of two shillings in the pound, 
and their contracts of service were brushed aside 
as if they had never existed. In this proceeding 
there was no semblance of fairness or of justice. 
If a private employer were to act in this manner the 
law might be invoked with success, even though he 
pleaded that his conduct had staved off bankruptcy 
and kept his business on a sound economic foundation. 
Teachers bear their full share of financial responsi- 
bility in the payment of rates and taxes, and it is 
dificult to see why any body of public servants 
should suffer injustice merely because their wages 
are paid from public funds. 


The Need for Action. 

Inasmuch as recent events have shown that 
neither Governments nor the electorate at large 
can be depended upon to care for education as a 
prime factor in national well-being, it becomes im- 
perative that teachers should unite in defence of the 
schools. They should not be content to Бе 
administered, but should demand an active share 
in the direction of national education. They know, 
better than any official or body of administrators, 
the real needs of children, but they have no 
recognised right to be consulted in regard to the 
working of the school system. The Consultative 
Committee was intended to be what its title implies, 
but in practice it is a kind of standing departmental 
committee which may not initiate inquiries but must 
wait for instructions from the officials of the Board. 
Teachers should assert the elementary right of any 
body of professional men and women by claiming 
a share in determining the conditions of their work. 
The claim can be established as soon as teachers 
themselves have ceased to stress their own sectional 
differences and have become united on a professional 
basis, with their own standards of admission and 
their own machinery for united action. 
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A MANIFESTO. 

An important manifesto against too drastic 
economies in educational expenditure has been 
issued over the signatures of the Archbishop of York, 
a number of Bishops, Mr. H. С. Wells, Sir А. Quiller- 
Couch, Professor Dover Wilson, Mr. J. H. S. Aitken, 
Sir Benjamin Gott, Canon Little, Mr. Wright Robinson, 
Sir E. D. Simon, and others. 

The Archbishop and his co-signatories write :— 

“А substantial diminution in the financial com- 

mitments of the nation on account of education has 
already been effected. All aspects of education, from 
care for the health of children to the reorganisation 
recommended in the Hadow Report, have felt the 
effect. In some cases, indeed, the action taken by 
Local Education Authorities has already made im- 
possible the policy of maintaining existing facilities, 
while avoiding new developments, which was laid 
down in the Board's Circular 1415 of September тт, 
I93I. 
‘It is probable that certain economies could be 
effected in educational administration; but admin- 
istration accounts for so small a proportion of.the 
total cost of education that the possible savings 
under that head are not large. In these circum- 
stances it is difficult to resist the conclusion that 
there is a danger that a further reduction of educa- 
tional expenditure may not merely prune superfluities 
but cut into the quick. If it is made, for example, 
at the cost of the school medical service, it is likely to 
add to the burden of preventible sickness which 
the nation must carry in the future. If it results 
in an increase in the size of classes in primary schools, 
or in a further diminution of facilities for practical 
work, it will produce a generation less well equipped 
for the business of life. If it takes the form of raising 
fees in secondary schools and diminishing the number 
of free places it will diminish the supply of trained 
ability available for leadership. 

“ The temptation to regard education as a luxury 
which, in times of stress, can safely be sacrificed is, 
doubtless, powerful. But panic is an ill counsellor. 
The temptation, we submit, is one to be resisted. 

“А great nation must have the courage to take 
a long view of its destinies. However dark the 
moment, it must see its present difficulties and future 
needs in their due perspective. Britain has lost 
certain of the economic advantages which formerly 
she possessed. In the years to come she must neces- 
sarily rely to a greater extent than in the past upon 
the energy, intelligence, and capacity for sustained 
co-operation of all sections of her people. It is these 
qualities which are cultivated by a vigorous and 
enlightened educational system, and these qualities 
which are impaired when that system is crippled. 
They are worth some sacrifice to preserve and 
develop. Ме believe that we speak for a large 
volume of opinion when we express the hope that 
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the Government will have the resolution to announce 
that a further curtailment of the provision made 
for the health and education of children is no part ot 
its policy." 


THE A.M.A. ON CIRCULAR 1421. 


At the October meeting of the Executive of the 
Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters in 
Secondary Schools the following resolution was 
carried unanimously :— 


That the Association re-state to the Board of 
Education the main points of its long-standing 
policy and voice its emphatic protest against 
the proposals of Circular 1421. 

The main points of A.M.A. policy referred to in the 
resolution are that secondary education ought to be 
free, that all post-primary schooling should be 
secondary in character, and that pending the full 
adoption of these proposals no child capable of 
profiting by it should be debarred from secondary 
education through the inability of its parents to pay 
fees. 


DEPUTATION TO LORD IRWIN. 


Lord Irwin, President of the Board of Education, 
received on Thursday, October 13, a deputation of the 
National Union of Teachers, led by its President, 
Mr. А. E. Henshall, M.A. 

The following points were urged :— 


(т) That the “ equality of sacrifice " which was 
claimed by the Government as an underlving principle 
of the Economy Act of last Autumn should be fol- 
lowed by equality of restitution wherever the 
lightening or removal of the economy burdens is 
considered. 

(2 That matters affecting the conditions of 
service, prospects of employment, and standards of 
payment of teachers should not be settled by the 
Government over their heads without consultation, 
as was the case last Autumn. 

(3) That normal methods of negotiation between 
teachers and the local education authorities should 
be resumed, through the Burnham Committee, free 
from the limitations imposed by the Order in Council 
of October т, 193r, and the subsequent Grant 
Regulations. 

(4) That serious consequences were already 
ensuing from education economies now being enforced. 

(5) That the Government is not free from 
responsibility towards the teachers who only three 
years ago were encouraged to enter the service in 
order to prepare for the raising of the school leaving 
age to fifteen. The Government having thus deliber- 
ately accelerated the rate of recruitment, it was 
inconceivable that those additional teachers should 
now be left utterly stranded. 


Lord Irwin promised to give these matters his 
serious consideration. 
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IN LIGHTER VEIN. 


ENVIRONMENT. 
Ву Е. Е. WATLING. 


John was an ordinary boy, 
Who had a friend called James— 
The story's true, but I employ 
Imaginary names— 
Whole volumes might be written on 
The curious case of James and John. 


The story of their life begins 
In each case with their mothers, 

For James and John were almost twins, 
Though not exactly brothers. 

I mean to indicate that they 

Were born upon the selfsame day. 


John was a gem, his mother claims, 
In features and complexion; 

And much the same was said of James— 
Both earned the same affection. 

The same well-regulated diet 

Kept both occasionally quiet. 


They grew in beauty side by side 
On orange-juice and prunes; 
They drank no milk but “ Certified "' 
From antiseptic spoons; 
They ate up all their parents' money 
In English meat and Empire honey. 


They both went out for equal walks 
In equal sorts of weather; 
They played with plasticine and chalks, 
Had whooping-cough, together. 
And both were very much improved 
By having adenoids removed. 


Both James and John were good at games, 


Both learned to play the piano; 

John learned to swim and so did James; 
Their hobby was Meccano; 

Both took advantage of a chance 

To spend a holiday in France. 


At Mathematics both were quick 
And both were fond of History, 
Both got five Credits in Matric., 
Then, by a further mystery, 
Confounded all their friends’ surmises 
By winning Special Scripture Prizes. 


I need not tell you any more, 
The tale is quickly ended; 
It only now remains to draw 
The moral I intended. 
For John grew up a likely lad, 
While James went wholly to the bad. 


GLEANINGS. 


“ Probably !" 


“Why will not people learn to speak sheer, plain, 
unadulterated, unaccented English? Probably the 
schools are to blame."—Mr. Henry Solomons in a 
letter to the “ Daily Herald." 


The Kindergarten. 


Describing the re-equipment of a country house 
at Newmarket, the London Evening Standard says: 
“ Recent improvements include a games room made 
from a converted cellar. Here, if the weather is too 
bad for sport, guests can amuse themselves at darts, 
table-tennis, and other games.”’ 


The Rich Man's Dole. 


“ There is not a single parent in England who is 
paying the real cost of his son's education." So 
declares Mr. Stephen Foot, Bursar of Eastbourne 
College, in the Journal of Education. He points out 
that in the great public schools there have been many 
gifts of buildings and endowments which make it 
possible to educate the pupils below cost. 


The New Teacher. 


According to Leaflet No. 3 of the Empire Party, 
“ housewifery, rough carpentry, boot repairing, 
home nursing, &c.," should *' rank as highly as arith- 
metic or geography in the training of elementary 
teachers." The list of accomplishments is attractive, 
but the final “ &c." suggests even brighter possi- 
bilities. Why not have street sweeping, chimney 
cleaning, rough tailoring, and the compilation of silly 
manifestoes ? 


. The Difference. 


“ The public schools are not afraid of the brains of 
secondary schools, but, like other English institutions, 
they do not favour unfair State competition. The 
great difference is that the public schools turn out 
responsible leaders and good citizens."—Mr. John 
Е. Forte in a letter to the “ Daily Telegraph.” 


Responsibility. 


“ Each school," says Dr. Schohaus in The Dark 
Places of Education (Allen and Unwin), “ 15 as good 
or as bad as the teachers who work in it.” 


The Semi-educated. 


“The problem of the educated comprises that of 
the semi-educated. Semi-education, as a transitional 
phase of our period of transition from theocracy to 
democracy, is the peculiar curse of our society and 
of our era. Democracy has therefore to find means 
of turning semi-education into education." —President 
Masaryk in “ The Making of a State." 
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FROM THE NEWS. 


Ап Example from Turkey. 


On his way back from a visit of investigation in 
Iraq and Turkey, Dr. Paul Monroe, President of the 
World Federation of Educational Associations, said 
to an English interviewer : 

" [n Turkey, a country that has been seriously 
depressed ever since the War, I found a remarkable 
determination to rejuvenate the people by means 
of education. Local governments in sixty-three 
areas expend between 40 and 50 per cent. of their 
total revenue on education. 

“If an Eastern country with no educational 
traditions can do that, it seems that Western countries 
should do their utmost to maintain the predominance 
of education over all other governmental and social 
interests.” 


Training Colleges—a Protest. 

At a recent meeting the Blackpool Education Com- 
mittee passed a resolution declaring that, in view 
of the difficulty which many good students are 
finding in obtaining admission to a training college, 
there should be more systematic arrangements for 
dealing with applications for admission, especially 
in view of the fact that the colleges are supported 
by Exchequer grants. 


Professor Strong and Graduate Teachers. 
Professor John Strong, of Leeds University, told 
the British Association that we ought to work towards 
a system of training that would enable all teachers 
to obtain degrees if they were fit to win them. This 
will strike many people as an impossible ideal, but 
in Scotland it has been virtually reached, at any rate 
so far as head masters are concerned. Dr. Strong 
does not favour special degrees in education at the 
end of the preliminary stages of a teacher’s training. 


Latin for Solicitors. 


In the new regulations contained in “ Statutory 
Rules and Orders, 1932, No. 697," the Board of 
Education make known the conditions under which 
persons intending to become solicitors may be 
exempt from passing the Preliminary Examination 
under the Solicitors Act, 1932. 

Briefly, the conditions are that the candidate 
shall have passed the School Certificate Examination 
with credit in Latin, English Subjects, Languages 
(other than English), Science, and Mathematics. 

Success in the Higher Certificate will carry 
exemption without any stipulation save that the 
candidate must pass in Latin unless a pass with 
credit has been gained in the School Certificate. 


Juvenile Employment. 
lhe Ministry of Labour have been investigating 


the extent of unemployment among young people 
between fourteen and eighteen years of age. Of 


71,666 boys and 63,044 girls on the unemplovment 
register it was found that 15 per cent. of the bos 
and 2I per cent. of the girls had never been emploved. 
It is found, however, that school leavers find jobs 
fairly soon as a rule, but the rate of unemplovment 
among young people aged seventeen is twice as 
great as that among those aged sixteen. Boys are 
often dismissed when the insurance age is reached, 
girls not so often. 


Technical Education. 

Closely bearing on the question of our unemploved 
juveniles is the view expressed by Mr. Herwald 
Ramsbotham, Parliamentary Secretary to the Board 
of Education, who stated recently that a great deal 
more effort to provide an organised and systematic 
scheme of technical education is being made on the 
Continent than in Great Britain. He commended 
the work of junior technical schools, but added that 
it is not possible to produce a good specialist without 
a foundation of general culture. 


А School Book Honoured. 

The second volume of the Junior Course in History, 
published by Messrs. Ginn and Co., has been chosen 
by the First Edition Club as an outstanding example 
of good book production. The verdict might have 
applied to the whole series, both Junior and Senior, 
for every one of the volumes is admirably printed, 
well bound, and beautifully illustrated. It is a 
noteworthy event to find a school text-book com- 
mended as a model to be secured by collectors. 
Children and Holidays. 

Speaking at the opening of a new school in Greenock, 
the Rev. John Chambers, Chairman of the Education 
Committee of Renfrewshire County Council, referred 
to the marked change in the attitude of children 
towards school attendance. Не said they now had 
children actually expressing reluctance to take their 
holidays. In no fewer than seven schools in their 
area in the month of June he found two or three, 
and in one school five, classes where the children said 
they had no use for holidays. 

The Late Miss Cowdroy. 

We regret to record the death of Miss Charlotte 
Cowdroy, Founder and Principal of Crouch End 
College and High School and a teacher of exceptional 
originality and skill. Miss Cowdroy was trained at 
Stockwell College, but after a period of service in an 
elementary school in South London, she established 
her own school at Crouch End some thirty-two years 
ago and speedily found herself supported by parents 
who desired for their daughters a thorough education 
which would not impair their qualities as women. 
At the time of her death the school numbered 1% 
pupils, and it is to becontinued under the able direction 
of Miss Marguerite Bennell, B.A. 
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BOOKS AND THE MAN. 
"Latin for To-day." 

Under this title Messrs. Ginn and Company have 
published a book originally prepared by Professors 
Mason Gray and Thornton Jenkins for American 
schools, but now edited for use in this country. 
This task of editing has been carried out by Mr. 
Cuthbert McEvoy, Senior Classical Master at Watford 
Grammar School, who has not only revised the text 
with great skill and care, but has also prepared a 
most admirable set of notes for teachers using the 
book. The present work embodies the first year 
course, and I commend it to all who are interested 
in the teaching of Latin, because I happen to know 
that Mr. Cuthbert McEvoy's efforts have included a 
prolonged trial of '' Latin for To-day " in a school 
attended by many pupils who had not previously 
studied the subject. ‘Fhe result of the experiment 
was to demonstrate to the satisfaction of competent 
judges that Latin can be taught successfully and in 
an interesting fashion in much less time and with 
much less labour than we have hitherto considered 
necessary. This is not to say that Mr. McEvoy is 
aiming at ' Latin without Tears ” or at any device 
for learning rapidly and pretentiously. His purpose 
is to make Latin from the very first stages a subject 
of interest to pupils, whereas our traditional practice 
has been to accept the view that Latin is dull, and 
to enforce the learning of it either by what Milton 
calls the ''intimations of some fear," or by the 
plausible assurance that the learning of Latin will 
give them a mastery over English and will make it 
easy for them to learn French, Italian, and Spanish. 
I have never met a boy who accepted this assurance 
whole-heartedly, or who was fully content to think 
that the best way of learning how to do a thing is to 
do something else. He is not yet ready to hold, as 
his elders seem to do, that success as a head master 
ensures success as a bishop, or that a successful 
form master will make the best possible head of a 
school. The boy asks for a measure of reality in his 
studies, for a purpose that he can understand, and 
for tasks that are within his range of interest. These 
requirements are fully met in “‘ Latin for To-day.” 
Connected Latin is introduced from the beginning, 
and the pupils are encouraged to grasp the thought 
in a sentence before trying to translate it. The 
exercises are designed to give a vivid picture of Roman 
life, and the pupil is constantly reminded that he is 
dealing with a vehicle of thought which was used 
by a very remarkable people. There are numerous 
illustrations and some helpful maps, while the 
appendix contains an excellent summary of grammar 
tables and rules. 

I note that one reviewer of this book makes it a 
text for a championship of modern languages as 
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opposed to Latin in the school curriculum. It is 
possible to argue that Latin and Greek should be 
discarded as subjects for school use, but there are 
at present no indications that Latin at any rate will 
be given up. Even its enemies must admit that when 
properly taught it has great value as a subject of 
study, if only because it is definite and precise in its 
outline and content. Too often it has been treated 
in a needlessly dull and discouraging fashion. Boys 
have been kept so long at the rudiments that they 
have never begun to perceive that they were dealing 
with a language or means of conveying thought. 
They have “done” Latin, but have not learned 
Latin. This book enables them to do both, and I can 
imagine no better introduction to the study. I 
recommend all my readers to obtain from Messrs. 
Ginn and Company the pamphlet describing the book 
and its aims. SELIM MILEs. 


REVIEWS. 
Education. 


CHESTERFIELD EDUCATION: The Record of Four 
Years of Experiment and Reconstruction. (Bales 
and Wilde.) 

There have been local education handbooks before, 
but has any authority ever deemed its schools worthy 
of so well bound and well written a quarto as this? 
Chesterfield has converted many schools, and con- 
verted them well, at an average cost of {21 per child, 
instead of the standard £40. Chesterfield is described 
in the novels of D. H. Lawrence. Chesterfield has a 
distinguished student at the Slade School. All this 
they have proudly and rightly woven into their 
handbook, along with the more usual details of 
attendance, school plans, out-of-school amenities, and 
local history. There are photographs of schools, new 
and old, and the Slade student has contributed 
chapter headings and tail-pieces in the shape of 
vigorous and amusing woodcuts. The pendant to 
the introduction, by the Chairman of the Education 
Committee, is a woodcut showing a row of trousered 
legs in official attitudes at the edge of a platform. 
An Education Committee that will stand that sort of 
thing deserves to have a book written about its 
activities. But for the advertisements, the Chester- 
field education book would be almost a de luxe 
production, inside as well as out. The members of the 
education staff who prepared it are to be con- 
gratulated. 


THE RoussEaAU INSTITUTE. 

VINGT ANS DE VIE: L’INsTITUT J. J. ROUSSEAU DE 
1912 A 1932: par Pierre Bovet. (Delachaux 
et Niestlé, Neuchatel.) 

In the summer of 1912, in a green corner of Switzer- 
land, Pierre Bovet and Edouard Claparéde took 
counsel together, and dreamed the dream of an 
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educational experiment which is now, by its school 
work and its literature, well known all over the 
world. This was the Rousseau Institute, now housed 
at 44 rue des Maraichers, Geneva. The founders 
adopted Rousseau's principle (which they regarded 
аз“ Copernican " in its transforming power) that 
“the child is the centre about which educational 
methods and programmes should operate." Perhaps 
that doctrine needs setting in a larger social circle. 
In any case, the band of teachers and psychologists 
who have helped Prof. Bovet and Prof. Claparede 
at the stimulating and genial activities of the Institute 
have contributed a very fine addition to the temple 
of youth training ; and Bovet's detailed record, lit 
by his good humour, should be of interest to all pro- 
gressive teachers. One of the sections explains the 
relation of the Institute to the excellent Bureau 
International d'Education. 


English Literature. 


‘Junior Modern English Series.'"'—PaAcEs FROM 
PICKWICK: edited by Е. H. Pritchard. With 
Introduction and Exercises. (2s. Harrap.) 

As the editor remarks, the ''Pickwick Papers” 
is much too long a book for classroom purposes. 
It is hoped that the tvpical episodes contained in this 
volume will encourage children to proceed to the 
original—which in due course they may consider 
too short ! 


А CHILD’s Book or VERSE: by M. D. Yardley. For 
Juniors. Books 1, 2, 3, and 4, 109. each; 
Teacher’s Manual (for the series), 1s. 6d. 
(Evans.) 

Yet another Child’s Book of Verse! The com- 
piler is bold indeed to enter this overcrowded field. 
However, we can unreservedly praise these excellent 
little poetry books, and have pleasure in recom- 
mending them to the notice of teachers in junior 
schools. The teacher’s book, in particular, will be 
found extremely useful and suggestive. Well and 
cheaply produced as they are, these books will, we 
think, more than hold their own against most of 
their numerous competitors. 


MR. POOPEEKLE, AND OTHER STORIES FOR CHILDREN : 
by Rodney Bennett, M.A. (15. за. Bell.) 

This little book contains some charming stories 
which will be sure to interest young children. It 
is very well illustrated, and an appendix provides 
a number of appropriate exercises. We commend 
this little book especially to teachers in junior 
schools. 


“New Prospect Reader Series.’’—Corp Lanps: by 
Captain A. B. Armitage. (8d. Philip.) 
We are assured that boys will thoroughly enjoy 
this fascinating little book. 
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THE WHITE WHALE AND OTHER STORIES: by W.$ 

Harvey. (15. Harrap.) | 

This is an addition to Messrs. Harrap's ехсейш 

series, ‘‘The Little Story Books." Апу child wk. 
finds these stories neither exciting пог interesting 
would be very hard to please. В 
| 
| 


THE STORY OF THE BRITISH Navy: by Н. Е. 8 
Wheeler. (25. 6d. Harrap.) 

We have read this book with much interest, and 
can unreservedly recommend it to ‘‘Plus XA 
schoolboys. It will doubtless prove useful as a clas 
reader, an addition to the class library, as a scho 
prize, and as a companion to the ordinary histon 
text-book. We also cordially recommend it to tk 
notice of the general reader of all ages. 


DaAMPIER’S VovacEs : edited by A. E. M. Bayliss 
M.A. (2s. Harrap.) 

This volume is an addition to Messrs. Harrap’ 
‘Junior Modern Series." The original text has 
necessarily been abridged, but the editor has made 
as few alterations as possible. The book shoul 
prove most interesting to schoolboys. Captain 
Dampier's record of actual happenings is 3 
absorbing and exciting as any bov’s romantic 
novel. We can cordially recommend this book for 
adoption in senior and secondary schools. A. 


Chemistry. 


INORGANIC AND ‘THEORETICAL CHEMISTRY: by 
Е. Sherwood Taylor, M.A., Ph.D. (12s. 6 
Heinemann.) | 

The subject matter of this book is arranged in 
accordance with the Periodic Classification of the 
elements, the book being intended for the use of | 
students who have matriculated. It gives a fairly 
full treatment of inorganic chemistry, bringing in the 
appropriate parts of physical chemistry and making 
use of the more recent applications of the electronk 
structure of the atoms to the question of valency. 

It is questionable whether the author has net 

attempted too much in the space at his disposal, 25 

he often has to condense explanations to such an 

extent that it is doubtful whether the student, without 
further help, would attain to a clear understanding 
of the matter. It would have been better, perhaps 
not to have attempted to cover so much ground an 
thus leave space to deal with some of the more 
elementary points a little more in detail. For 
example, there is no mention of such an important 
substance as grey tin. Although the foregoing 
would indicate that there is some want of balance in 
the author's treatment, it must be said that for the 
most part the facts are marshalled in an instructive 
and clear manner, and that the student of this book 
should obtain a good knowledge of inorganic 
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TALES OF ACTION 


FROM MODERN FRENCH AUTHORS 
By Professor Е. C. КОЕ, М.А., L. és. L. 


| 
| 
The contents include Adventure Stories, Flying Stories, With Notes and Vocabulary, 28. 
| Animal Stories, and Stories of At Home and At School Gill Lettering on Back 


A WORD FREQUENCY FRENCH COURSE 


LONGMANS' MODERN METHOD FRENCH 
By J. B. C. GRUNDY, M.A., Ph.D. Book I 2s. 6d. 
| Also in Two Parts, each 1s. 6d. 
Ву the same Author. NEW WAYS OF TEACHING FRENCH 1s. 


* An attractive way of teaching French, with many amusing pictures and exercises which children will 
like to do."—The Times Educational Supplement. 


BRITAIN IN WORLD HISTORY 


WITH MANY ILLUSTRATIONS AND MAPS 
| By E. H. DANCE, M.A. 5s. 
| In Two Parts: In Three Sections. Each with Coloured Frontispiece: 
| ВООК 1. То 1845. 
| PART I. То 1603. 
| ДКА BOOK II. 1485-1714. 
PART II. Since 1603. 38. each. BOOK III. Since 1714. 28. 3d. each. 


| This book will appeal to teachers on the grounds of ECONOMY. 
| It combines in one volume: 
1. A Text-book of English History with a background of Foreign and Colonial History. 
| 2. A Source-Book with Exercises on the extracts. 
3. А complete course of exercises. | 


AN INTRODUCTION TO BIOLOGY LIGHT ву R. G. SHACKEL, M.A. 
PLANTS AND ANIMALS By the same Author 2s. 6d. 
| HEAT. Зв. 
| By W. B. JOHNSON, F.Z.S. 2s. 8d. HEAT AND LIGHT. 4e. 6d. 
| “This little inexpensive book may be warmly HEAT, LIGHT, AND SOUND. бв. 6d. 
| recommended to those who are in search of a very A MODERN SCHOOL ELECTRICITY 
или dn (i. йш Journal. AND MAGNETISM. 3e. 6d. 


A PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC FOR GIRLS 
By С. К. WARDLE-HARPUR, В.А. . 28. 


| LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Ltd., 39 Paternoster Row, LONDON, Е.С.4 
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chemistry. There are comparatively few misstate- 
ments, but at times there are statements which, in 
view of the standard of the book, are misleading, as 
for example:—that ice consists of (H,O), molecules; 
that silver bromide does not darken in the light; 
that the electrolytic estimation of copper is a slow 
process; that NI, has recently been isolated; that 
solid salts do not undergo electrolysis. 

In the preface it is indicated that the subject matter 
of the whole of this book is required by the university 
scholarship candidate. Such a candidate is presum- 
ably still at school, and there is something wrong 
with our system of education when a schoolboy has 
practically to become a specialist in order to win 
scholarships, and is consequently debarred from the 
study of subjects which would give him a broader 
foundation for his future life. 1.9. PB. 


INORGANIC CHEMISTRY: by T. M. Lowry, О.В.Е., 
F.R.S. (25s.net. Macmillan.) 

The advances in knowledge made since the first 
edition of Prof. Lowry's text-book appeared ten years 
ago have been such that he has deemed it advisable 
to reconstruct the book for the second edition. An 
elementary application of modern ideas of valency 
(covalence and electrovalence), towards which the 
author has himself made such valuable contributions, 
is now made in Part I, which is mainly historical and 
introductory. This is sufficient for use in Part II, 
which consists of a systematic description of the 
non-metals. Part III still commences with a dis- 
cussion of the periodic classification of the elements, 
but fuller reference is made to the problems of atomic 
and nuclear structure. The metals included in this 
part are those of the “ Typical Series," the chemical 
properties of which are determined (like those of the 
non-metals) by their close relationship to the inert 
gases. Then follow the '' Non-Typical Metals" in 
Part IV, the study of these being preceded by a 
table of the electronic structures of the elements, in 
order to obtain all possible aid from modern knowledge 
of the configuration of the electronic halo of the atom. 
The crystallographic sections of the book have been 
revised, full advantage being taken of the progress 
made in our knowledge by the application of X-ray 
analysis to the problem of crystal structure. 

Throughout the book reference is made to the 
application of physico-chemical methods to the 
solution of the problems of inorganic chemistry. In 
general, Prof. Lowry has been successful in such 
references, but, in common with the authors of similar 
text-books, it is obvious that at times he has come 
up against the difficulty of finding sufficient space 
always to explain clearly the physico-chemical 
applications made, without at the same time writing 
a text-book of physical chemistry. Thereviewer has 
the feeling that in modern books of this kind there 
is a tendency to dwell too much on some of the at 
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present more speculative theories, to the neglect of 
some of the details of inorganic chemistry. In no 
other way can it be explained that in the description 
of the action of chlorine on caustic potash there i5 
still the old distinction between hot and csld 
solutions, and no reference is made to the essential 
point as to whether the chlorine is in excess or not. 
Again, in the description of the preparation oí 
hydrogen peroxide it might be gathered that the 
sulphuric acid is added to the barium peroxide, 
instead of vice versa. The soluble salt of sodium 
and silver thiosulphate is wrongly stated to be 
NaAgs,O,, whilst the manufacture of potassium в. 
simply stated to be similar to that of sodium, no 
mention being made of difficulties which occur. 
Prof. Lowry is apparently still of the opinion that a 
persulphuric acid H,S,O,, exists, although he will find 
very few to support him in that opinion. The above, 
together with a few others which could be given, are, 
however, minor blemishes in what is really an 
excellent and up-to-date book, and are mentioned 
simply that they may be borne in mind for the third 
edition. It is refreshing to note that the author 
states that the book covers all that can be reasonably 
asked of Pass and Honours students under the 
heading of ' Inorganic Chemistry." The reviewer 
agrees. T. S. P. 


THE CHEMICAL ELEMENTS AND THEIR COMPOUNDS: 
by J. A. V. Butler, D.Sc. (6s. Macmillan.) 

The appearance of a second edition within the 
space of three years testifies to the excellence of this 
little book, which aims at showing that inorganic 
chemistry no longer consists of great numbers of 
unco-ordinated facts with no unifying theory. The 
advances made in physics in the twentieth century 
have had such a repercussion on chemistry that the 
study of the latter has acquired a fascination which 
is second to that of no other branch of science. 
Dr. Butler has been eminently successful in presenting 
the newer knowledge and points of view, placing 
them in their proper historical perspective, so that à 
clear and connected idea is given of chemical theory. 
The book is intended to be used as a companion to 4 
general text-book of inorganic chemistry, and the 
ordinary chemist may find therein what he needs 10 
relation to electronic structure, periodic classification 
of the elements, radioactivity, isotopes, &c., without 
having to wade through a mass of mathematical 
detail. А difficulty which may, however, confront 
the reader arises from the fact that the author, when 
dealing with the structure of the oxy-acids, at first 
builds up their constitution without taking into 
account the co-ordinate linkage, and is led to the 
formulation of shared electrons in a way which is now 
used for donated electrons. It is true that the co- 
ordinate linkage is referred to later, but only ша 
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Selected English Classics 


General Editor: 


A. H. R. BALL, 


Vice-Principal, Manchester Central High a Ph Boys. 


Each volume, 2s. 64. 


An attractive and useful edition for School Certificate, Higher School Certificate, and 


Matriculation Examinations. 


questions by a teacher of wide and successful experience. 


Each volume contains an Introduction, together with notes and 


Special attention has been given to 


literary appreciation. The books are handy and compact in size, well printed and bound in green 


semi-limp imitation leather, with gilt titles. 


ARNOLD—Selected Poems 
BROWNING—Selections 
BUNYAN—Pilgrim’s Progress, Part I 
BY RON—Selections 
COLERIDGE—Selections from Poems 
DE QUINCEY —Selections 

LAMB— Selected Essays 


MACAULAY—FEssays on Lord Clive and 
Warren Hastings 


First Ideas in the Calculus 


By L. CROSLAND, B.Sc. 


Senior Mathematical Master, Ulverston Grammar 


School 
144 pages. Cloth. 2s. 6d. 

This Course renders the introduction of 
the Calculus possible and practicable in the 
Fourth and Fifth Forms of Secondary Schools, 
and in Technical Schools at the end of the 
preliminary two years’ course. It presup- 
poses only the ability to draw simple graphs, 
and the realisation that a straight line graph 
denotes uniform variation. 


MILTON-—Minor Poems 
SHELLEY —Selections 


SIDNEY—Apology for Poetry and 
SHELLEY- —Defence of Poetry 


SWIFT —Selections 
TENNYSON—Selected Idylls of the King 
WORDSWORTH —Selections 


First Ideas in Trigonometry 


By B. A. Howarp, M.A. 
Head Master, Addey and Stanhope School 


05 pages. Semi-limp cloth. 15. 94. 


Because of its emphasis on numerical 
trigonometry this book is particularly useful 
as a preparation for examination of General 
School and School Certificate Standards, 
wherein alternative questions in trigonometry 
form part of the Arithmetic Papers. 


The Publishers will be glad to send full particulars of the above on application; and to submit 
specimen copies to teachers who wish to examine particular books with а view to class use. 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD. 
7 QUEEN SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.l. 
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very cursory way, and even then sulphur in sulphur 
dioxide is represented as having only a sextet of 
electrons. This, however, is only a minor point, 
and hardly detracts from the merits of an excellent 


book. T. S. P. 
Biology. 
THE TEACHING OF BioLocv: a Handbook for 
Teachers of Junior Classes: by Ethel M. 
Poulton, D. és Sc., M.Sc. (6s. 6d. Methuen.) 


This volume consists of two parts, the one dealing 
with general principles and methods, and the other 
consisting’ of seasonal notes of lessons on plant and 
animal life and special methods. Quite frankly we 
consider the first fifty pages (Part I) by far the most 
valuable part of the book, being convinced that it is 
upon a firm grasp and due recognition of the 
principles set forth by Dr. Poulton that the value and 
success of the teaching of nature studv depends. 
Equally frankly we confess that we find much of the 
second part quite commonplace and uninteresting. 
It is, of course, obvious that in a single volume only 
bare outlines of so vast a subject can be given; but 
whv occupv valuable space in setting forth common- 
place and obvious details of structure to the exclusion 
of more valuable and less obvious matter? Why, 
for example, set forth the familiar details of the 
development of the frog to the exclusion of such 
interesting facts as that in the frog and its relatives 
appeared the first true voice in the animal world, and 
that the colour of the creature changes with its 
environment? Again, why mention the fact that the 
elm is frequently found in hedgerows without giving 
the reason—the reason being much more interesting 
than the fact that the twigs have ''well-marked 
lenticels’’? It is true that the author gives two quite 
alarminglv full bibliographies; but if the teacher of 
junior classes is expected to make any considerable 
use of the books mentioned it would surely be better 
in the present volume to emphasise the kind of 
information to be gleaned therefrom—information 
such as is likely to appeal to the young students, and 
to foster that interest in nature which cannot but 
prove of permanent value. For, after all, the 
development of such interests is of fundamental 
importance in education. Notwithstanding all this, 
teachers will find in this volume much information, 
conveniently arranged, upon which to base their 
lessons on common plants and animals. Е. Н. S. 


Botany. 
BoTANY BY DISCOVERY: by Ethel Green, M.Sc. 
(45. 6d. Dent.) 

With no subject of study is it more emphatically 
the case that what is learned should be based upon 
what has been observed, and upon the “ answers ” 
given by the plants themselves to the '' questions " 
put to them in the way of experiment and other 
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practical work. That is why “ botany by discovery ” 
is the botany that should be demanded and insisted 
upon by those who are concerned with teaching and 
examining the subject; and indeed nothing less 
should satisfy the students themselves. And that is 
the kind of botany dealt with by the author of this 
excellent volume under the two broad heads: the 
plant and its problems, and the solving of these 
problems. 

The course of work provided ts entirely satisfactory 
in scope, is thoughtfully and logically arranged, and 
dealt with clearly and skilfully; the illustrations are 
numerous and excellent, an unusual feature being 
eight coloured plates. Each chapter is followed bv 
an exceedingly helpful summary, a considerable 
amount of extra practical work, and numerous 
stimulating exercises and questions. The examina- 
tion papers set for School Certificate candidates bv 
various University authorities will enable the student 
to test the value of the book as a preparation for such 
examinations, although it is pleasing to be able to 
add that its value is by no means limited to that 
purpose. As an all-round practical and theoretical 
text-book it is excellent and thoroughly reliable. 

F. H. S. 


Economies. 

THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION AND THE Economic 
WoRLD OF To-pav: А Study of Industrial 
Changes and their Effects in Great Britain, and 
of Contemporary Economic Structure: by 
L. W. White, M.A., and E. W. Shanahan, 
D.Sc. (Есоп.), МА. (6s. Longmans.) 

The immense range indicated by the title of this 
book should, and no doubt will, arouse something 
like awe in the minds of most readers. The idea of 
undertaking such an exposition would intimidate 
most economists. Whatever the writers can achieve 
in so difficult a piece of work commands the respect 
due to courage and industry; and the writers have 
earned more than such a tribute. 

We get the book in two parts, the first dealing with 
the ‘ Industrial Revolution ” in Great Britain, in 
two hundred pages, where all the usual stages of this 
often-told story are again retold. Part II, “ The 
Present-Day Economic System and its Problems," 
relates not only to this country but to the world. 
Capitalistic Industry, Finance, Trade Fluctuations, 
International Trade, Unemployment, are among the 
chapter headings. There 1s a last chapter on current 
economic and social questions, which is an account 
of the post-war world even more than is the rest of 
Part II. Here appears the unended conflict between 
Labour and Capital with greater equality of econo- 
mic welfare, “the Right to Work," “а Just Wage,” 
“Shorter Hours "—these last three Labour slogans 
discussed side by side with some Capitalist slogans: 

(Continued on page 156.) 
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Modern Languages 
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MON LIVRE 
By E. SAxELBY, М.А., Bolton School 
Premier Cours de Francais 224 pages. 


Illustrated. 2s.6d. ' 

Cours Moyen 224 pages. Illustrated. 
2s. 6d. 

Cours Superieur 220 pages. 2s. 6d. 


The three books comprising '' Mon Livre” out- 
line a French Course from the earliest stages to 
School Certificate. They combine happily the best 
of the old and the best of the new methods of 
teaching modern languages in a modified form of 
the direct method. The subject-matter of “ Mon 
Livre" is fresh, varied, and full of interest. The 
exercise material offers ample opportunity and 
wide scope for oral and written work of many 
kinds. 


A L'ENSEIGNE DU COQ 
Choix de Lectures Elémentaires By 
E. SAXELBY, M.A., Bolton School 160 
pages. Cloth. Illustrated. 25. 


А book for the pupil who is nearing the end of 
his first-year course. There are twenty stories, 
simply told, but offering more interest than is 
usually found in elementary readers. 


AVENTURES DE LA 
GAUTIER (2nd Year) 
By J.E.Sprnkand V. MILLIS 224 pages. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


A continuous story of the travels and adven- 
tures of a jolly French family. The language is 
simple but excellent, and the illustrations give the 
book an additjonal attraction. 


FAMILLE 


DEUTSCHES LEBEN 


Erster Teil Ву A. S. MAcpHERSON, M.A., 
Principal German Master, Dulwich Col- 
lege 208 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. 
25. gd. 


Zweiter Teil By A. S. MACPHERSON, M.A., 
and STUDIENRAT PAUL STROMER 208 
pages. Cloth. Illustrated. 3s. 


“ Deutsches Leben ” presents a two-year German 
Course on practical modern lines, covering the work 
from its earliest stages up to the year before the 
School Certificate Examination. The Course pre- 
supposes that German will be the language spoken 
in the classroom, but there are summaries of gram- 
mar in English at the end of each volume, and 
German-English vocabularies. 


ALTES UND NEUES 
An easy German Reader for Beginners 
By KARLSEELIGMANN 132 pages. Is. gd. 


A carefully graded selection of simple stories and 
poems for reading during the early stages of learn- 
ing the language. Most of the stories are of the 
cumulative type. All the material is interesting, 
and the book closes with a complete vocabulary. 


GLÜCK AUF А First German Reader 
Revised by H. F. COLLINS 256 pages. 
Illustrated. 35. 


The material of this beginner’s book is closely 
related to some typical aspects of German culture. 
Simple narratives of German life, together with 
humorous stories and proverbs, are the media 
through which the pupil gains familiarity with 
simple German constructions. 


The Publishers will be glad to consider applications for specimen copies of 
any of the above by teachers who wish to examine the book(s) for clas ‘tse. 


A book that 1s being used this term on Thursday evenings in the B.B.C. Spanish Talks 


PRIMERAS LECCIONES DE ESPANOL 323 pages. 


Illustrated. 55. 6d. (postage 6d.) 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD. 


7 QUEEN SQUARE 


LONDON : W.C.1 
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‘If the rich did not spend the poor would starve "'; 
“Capitalists give employment"; “Spending is good 
for trade"; ‘‘Wealthy people by taking up useful 
work rob others of employment." 

Here are fields for fierce debate, and no reader is 
likely to find himself in agreement with all the 
authors' opinions on all these questions. They are 
restrained, but not to the point of nullity. As for 
their general standpoint, it is sufficiently indicated for 
readers of economics by the fact that in the 
bibliographical note on Part II the book cited as 
“ perhaps the best for further reading is Cannan's 
‘Review of Economic Theory.'" There is a full 

R 


index. 
General. 
HARPOON: by Henry Ferguson. (7s. 6d. net. 
Cape.) 


The classic of whale-hunting is, of course, the 
immortal ‘‘ Moby Dick," but the more modern aspects 
of the industry have received attention in such books 
as '' She Blows, and Sperm at That," or J. J. Bell's 
“ The Whalers,” or А. С. Bennett's ‘‘ Whaling in the 
Antarctic." In this book Mr. Henry Ferguson gives 
a thrilling account of his trip on a Norwegian whaling 
ship from Port Chalmers in New Zealand to the 
southern ocean. We have a vivid picture of the 
hunt as now carried on with all the mechanical 
devices which have replaced the open boat and 
harpoon method, but have by no means eliminated 
risk and discomfort. The shelves in the geography 
room ought to include this book. E, 


THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN: by Godfrey Locker- 
Lampson. (3s. 6d. net. Cape.) 

There never was a time when so many readers 
were eager for essays on rural topics. This volume 
is full of interest, and, although there is little of striking 
merit in the treatment of such topics as haymaking, 
agricultural shows, point-to-point races, poachers, 
the country doctor, and the other subjects one expects 
in volumes of this sort, every essay is agreeable to 
read and worth reading. The best, an intruder into 
rural company, is “ The Political Careerist," and 
the expert advice which it gives to aspiring politicians 
will enlighten innocent voters who have taken 
political utterances at their face value. One essay 
laments the downfall of the country gentleman under 
а succession of blows, begun by the education of the 
labourer and completed by heavy taxation. Even 
before the War there was “ Ше super tax which 
necessitated a substantial reduction of establishment, 
the felling of timber, or the sale of valuables.” This 
15 an obvious exaggeration, as before the War the 
author's typical squire with £5,000 a year paid only 
£50 for super tax. And the land sales after the 
War were the result, not об“ soaring wages and high 
prices forcing him, after a brief and hopeless struggle, 
to sell his farms one by one," but of the exceptionally 
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high value of land which tempted so many country 
gentlemen to sell before the slump in agriculture. W. 


by Edmund Blunden. 
(3s. 6d. net. 


THE ЕАСЕ or ENGLAND: 
“The English Heritage Series." 
Longmans.) 

Here are forty poems, a few in verse but more in 


prose, lightly sketched impressions of nature and of : 


social life, tantalising in their brevity. Sometimes 


they are tantalising in the elusiveness of the ideas . 
which they are meant to convey, but even when the | 


author's meaning is not fathomed the reader absorbs 
some of his emotion. Probably that is the author's 
intention. What he sets down are not photographic 
details of the face of England, not the physical and 
social facts which make up our mental knowledze 
of our native land, but the reactions of a sensitive 
soul to the changing aspects of sky and weather and 
season, of hill and stream, of woodland and meadow. 
“ Even the London fog has the power of ceasing to 
be mere weather and scene, and becoming an 
emotion or a fantasy without which our lives would 
be poorer." A very human writer, Mr. Blunden's 
love of his countryside is bound up with love of his 
fellow-men, and the town with its cheerful lights and 
shop windows, the inn parlour with its comfortable 
talk and the cosiness of the fireside, are worth as 
much to him as the birds and the trees. W. 


THE ENGLISH PARISH CHURCH: by A. К. Powys. 
"The English Heritage Series." (35. 6d. net. 
Longmans.) 

It is said that in no other country are there so 
many ancient churches as in England, and in this 
volume their history is told with consummate skiil 
and a wealth of knowledge and in a modest stvle 
which adds charm to thestory. Ittells how the parish 
grew from the uncertain settlements of raiding 
Saxon tribes and, after the conversion to Christianitv, 
the Thane's hall and kitchen were copied in the nave 
and chancel of the early churches. It goes on to 
describe the development of their architecture during 
Norman and medieval times; the functions of the 
priest as preacher (" .. . the medieval clergy had 
access to sermon books of which some were set to 
rhyme . . . used as little boys now use the rhymed 
rules at the end of a Latin grammar as a means of 
memorising the matters which should be taught . . .'); 
as crier (“ At the death of a parishioner the names 
of his executors were announced from the pulpit ”’) ; 
the secular uses to which the churches were put 
and the gradual change of sentiment until, for instance, 
church buildings were no longer used as market halls, 
although even to-day “ the sale of land on the Isle 
of Portland is not locally held to be valid unless 
it is confirmed before the altar in church."  Ad- 
mitting the central fact that the parish churches 
were built to shelter the services of a Christian 
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people, Mr. Powys shows that, by the gradual 
elimination of the varied secular uses, some of their 
old strength and meaning has been lost, and although 
deliberately to revive the old uses would be vain, 
it 1s to be regretted that they no longer hold quite 
their old position as the centre of parish life. W. 


Geography. 
THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE MEDITERRANEAN REGION: 
by E. C. Semple. (21s. Constable.) 

Miss Semple, who died in the early part of this 
year, has left behind her three books, two of which, it 
is easy to predict, will remain the standard works 
upon their respective subjects for many years to 


come. “ The Geography of the Mediterranean 
Region," like “The Influences of Geographical 
Environment," presents the results of an immense 


amount of patient research. It involved twenty 
years of work in libraries, museums, and the field 
itself, and for almost every statement of fact some 
famous writer of ancient or modern times is quoted 
as authority. The chapter оп“ Pastures and Stock- 
raising, for instance, has as many as 279 references. 
It follows that, though the book is written in an 
attractive style, it is not an armchair book. It 
demands and deserves serious reading, atlas at hand, 
both by the historian and the geographer. 

The book is divided into four parts. The first deals 
with the general geographic conditions of the whole 
environment, but lays emphasis on waterways, 
earthquakes, and volcanoes. The second, which 
discusses the barrier boundaries of the region, is of 
intense interest on account of the fact that along the 
margin of the region so much critical history has 
taken place. The third section, which is devoted to 
a description of the forests and lumber trades, pastures 
and stock raising, grain production, sown and planted 
crops, manuring and seed selection, irrigation and 
reclamation and the various climatic influences, 
naturally emphasises water as the most critical 
element in Mediterranean life. 

The fourth section, which examines the maritime 
activities, is, of course, inevitable in a region that 
consists of a sea and its coastal fringes. It devotes 
special attention to the effects of geographic conditions 
on navigation, the templed promontories, the pirate 
coasts, and colonisation. Ina sense it forms a synthesis 
of the whole volume. 

The method generallv adopted by the writer is 
first to divide each of the twenty-four chapters into 
a series of clearly marked sections. Each section 
then begins with a statement setting forth the 
author's conclusions and is followed by the evidence 
upon which they are based. In a masterly way she 
has arranged a wealth of detail about the economic, 
social, and political life of the Mediterranean into a 
picture that shows the region full of people going and 
coming and doing things. EX. 


English. 
THOUGHT AND FEELING 1х ENGLISH VERSE: by J. Н. 
Blackie. (15. gd. Heinemann.) 

In this book Mr. Blackie has given us some fine 
examples of English verse, to 
appended comments and questions designed to ће? 
the reader towards a fuller understanding. Every- 
body reads nowadavs, but how many read to го 
purpose. This is especially true of poetrv, which to 
many is still a foreign language. Some few there 
аге who respond easily to its message, but for тапу 
some stimulus is needed to call the mind into play 
and focus it on the pregnant passages. This 
stimulus Mr. Blackie has sought to provide by means 


which he has | 


of the questions and comments already mentioned. |. 
Objection may be raised on the score that these , 
questions tend to interfere with the enjoyment of | 


the poetry. We confess we have little sympathy 
with this objection, for true delight comes only 
from activity and effort, and anything which calls 
these forth should be welcomed. We should do well 
to remember that nothing is made without effort, 
except mistakes; and for a real enjoyment of poetry, 
as of everything else, some effort is necessary. 


P. M. G. 


NORTHANGER ABBEY: by Jane Austen. 


Blackie.) 


Jane Austen's sparkling novel is here issued in à 


neat, cheap, and attractive volume uniform with the 
'" Longer Poems " series already reviewed. To ears 
attuned to twentieth century crispness and Trans- 
atlantic slang her phrasing will doubtless, at first, 
appear stilted and formal. But, like the lisp of a 
certain politician, this stiltedness is no longer notice- 
able when once the reader has come under the spell 
of her zest in her characters and her subtle wit. 

This is probably the best novel with which to begin 
the study of Jane Austen. It is prefaced with a 
short, useful introduction by the editor, Mr. R. F. 
Patterson, M.A., D.Lit. 


ENGLISH JUNIOR CouRSE: by M. M. Lewis. (Book I, 
Is. 6d.; Book II, 1s. gd.; Book III, 15. 99.; 
Teacher's Book, 2s. 6d. Ginn. ) 

These admirable little books provide a compre- 
hensive course in English, including reading, writing, 
and speaking. Book I is for children of age eight to 
nine, Book II for children of nine to ten, and Bock III 
for children of ten to eleven. 

Each book consists of extracts of prose and verse, 
interesting in themselves and suitable for children's 
reading. 

These extracts are made the basis for questions and 
exercises designed to stimulate the children to think 
about the stories and poems and to increase their 
knowledge of words and their power to use them. 

Many of the exercises are novel and provide 

(Continued on page 100.) 
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THE CHILDREN’S BLUE BIRD. By GEORGETTE LEBLANC, 
Translated by A. TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS, 18. ва. (Methuen's 
Modern Classics.) 

A SHEPHERD'S LIFE: impressions of the South Wiitshire 
Downs. By W. H. HUDSON. 32s. (Methuen’s Modern 
Classics.) 

МАО ІС SESAME : А Ooilection of Poems for Boys and Giris. 
By J. оңко ‚ М.А., Director of Education, Barking. Crown 
8vo. s 

Also in three parts. Cloth, 1e. 6d. each. Limp Cloth, 1s. 3d. 
each. А sequel to '' Open Sesame." 

OOMMON-SENSE TESTS IN ENGLISH. By R. SWANN, B.A. 
Есар. 8vo. 18. 6d. 

TENNYSON: SELECT POEMS. By W. T. WILLIAMS, M.A., 
and С. H. VALLINS, B.A. Ксар. 8уо. 18. 94. 

MARLOWE’S POEMS. Edited by L. C. MARTIN, M.A., Professor 
of English, Liverpool. 10e. 6d. net. 


DOCTOR FAUSTUS. Edited by Е. 8. BOAS, M.A. 8e. 6d. net. 


JORROCKS’S ENGLAND. By ANTHONY STEEL, Fellow of 
Christ's College, Cambridge. With 11 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
79. 6d. net. 

AMERICAN LITERATURE, 1880-1930. By A. C. WARD. 
7e. 6d. net. 

THE ART OF SPEECH. By KATHLEEN RICH. Crown 8vo. 
3e. 6d. net. A new text-book of Elocution. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


A CHILD’S FRENCH POETRY BOOK. Compiled by M. Е. 
MACDONALD CLARK, M.A. Fcap.8vo. 18. 

HIGHER CERTIFICATE FRENCH TEST PAPERS. В 
T. R. N. CROFTS, M.A., Head Master, Royal Masonic School, 
Bushey. Fcap. Svo. 18. 6d. 

GERMAN ANECDOTES. Compiled by C. E. STOCKTON, M.A., 
and W. H. R. CARLING, B.A., Bedford School. Fcap. 8vo. 1s. 


A QUICK-REFERENCE FRENCH GRAMMAR. Ву A. V 
IRELAND, В.А. Fcap. 8vo. 18. 
GERMANY: A Companion to German Studies. Edited by 


J. BITHELL, M.A., Reader in German in the University of 
London. With 2 Maps. Demy Зуо. 158. net. 

GERMAN DIALOGUES. By A. CLOSS, Ph.D., and R. J. 
McCLEAN, M.A., Ph.D. Fcap. 8vo. 18. 6d. 

DEUTSCHES LAND UND DEUTSCHES LEBEN. By 
WOLFGANG THEILKUHL, М.А. With 2 Diagrams and 
3 Maps. Crown зуо. 68. 

A reader for the upper forms of secondary schools. 


HISTORY 


A HISTORY OF THE GREEK WORLD FROM 323 TO 146 B.C. 
By M. CARY, МА., D.Litt., Reader in Ancient History in the 
University of London. With 3 Maps. Demy svo. 15e. nct. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE TO THE 
DEATH OF MARCUS AURELIUS. Ву the late J. WELLS, 
M.A., and R. H. BARROW, M.A. With 5 Maps. 6e. 


A HISTORY OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. Ву CYRIL E. 


Во dud. , B.A., Winchester College. With 14 Maps. Crown 
Svo. . 
SELECT DOCUMENTS OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. Voi. 1. 


A.D. 800-1492. Edited and Translated by R. G. D. LAFFAN, 
M.A. Vol. 11. 1492-1715. Ву W. Е. REDDAWAY, М.А. 
Vol. 111. A.D. 1715-1920. By H. BUTTERFIELD. Crown 
8vo. Be. each. 

METHUEN'8 HISTORY OF MEDIEVAL AND MODERN 
EUROPE. 

Vol. IV. A History of Europe from 1378 to 1494. Ву 
W. T. WAUGH, M.A., Professor of History in McGill University. 
16e. net. 

Vol. V. A History of Europe from 1494 to 1610. By А. J. 
GRANT, M.A., formerly Professor of History in the University of 
Leeds. With 12 Maps. Demy 8vo. 168. nct. 

Vol. Vill. А History of Europe from 1615 to 1923. By 
Sir J. A. В. МАКК ОТГ, МА. With 12 Maps. Demy 8vo. 
16e. net. 


GEOGRAPHY 


A HANDBOOK FOR GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS. By D. M. 
FORSAT H actue in Geography at Goldsmiths’ Coilege. 
‘TOWR 5vo. А 


CLIMATOLOGY. By A. A. MILLER, M.Sc., Lecturer in Geography 
in the University of Reading. Demy 8vo. 128. 6d. net. 


FRANCE : A Physical and Koonomio Geography. By HILDA 
ORMSBY, B.Sc.. Lecturer in Geography in the University of 
London. Demy Svo. 218. net. 


THE BALTIO REGION : A Study in Physical and Human 
Geography. By E. С. WOODS, D.Sc. Demy 5vo. 186. net. 


SOUTHERN EUROPE : A Regional and Economic Geography of 
the Mediterranean Lands and Switzerland. By M. I. NEW BIGIN, 
D.Sc. F.H.G.S. With 103 Maps. 15e. net. 


THE GATEWAY GEOGRAPHIES. General Editor, CHARLES 
MATHESON, M.A., F.R.S.G.S. 

Europe. By NORMAN M. JOHNSON, B.Sc., F.R.S.G.S., Head 
Master, McLean Public School, Dunfermline, and С. 
MATHESON. With 54 Maps. Small Crown Svo. 28. 6d. 

Africa. By S. C. FARRAR, В.5с., A.K.C.S., Geography Master, 
George Watson's College for Boys, Edinburgh, and С. 
MATHESON. With 34 Maps. Small Crown буо. 28. 


MATHEMATICS AND PHYSICS 


NEW TEST EXAMINATIONS IN MATHEMATICS. By А. 8. 
ТЕАТ, М.А., M.Sc. With or without Answers. Fcap. 8vo. 
9. е 


A TEXTBOOK OF INTERMEDIATE PHYSICS. Ву H. MOORE, 
D.Sc., formerly Lecturer in Physics, University of London, King's 
College. Third Edition, Enlarged. Demy Зуо. 186. net. 


METHUEN'S MONOGRAPHS ON PHYSICAL SUBJECTS. 
Fcap. 8vo. 29. 6d. net each. 
Applications of Interferometry. Ву W. E. WILLIAMS, M.Sc. 
The Commutator Motor. Ву Е. J. TEAGO, D.Sc., M.1.E.E. 
Photochemistry. By D. W. G. STYLE, Ph.D. 
Thermodynamics. Ву А. W. PORTER, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
Thermionio Vacuum Tubes. Ky E. V. APPLETON, 
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By C. W. OATLEY, M.A. 
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Atmospherio Electricity. By B. F. J. SCHONLAND, M.A. 
By A. W. PORTER, F.R.S. 
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BIOLOGY 


PLANT AND ANIMAL LIFE : An Introduction to the Study 
of Biology. Ву ROSAMOND Е. SHOVE, М.А., F.L.S. With 
134 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo. Бе. 6d. 
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sound training in the use of words and the making of 
sentences. Pupils who have worked through these 
books should be able to read with understanding and 
express themselves clearly and accurately. 

The illustrations, which are a feature of these books, 
help the children to a fuller comprehension, and at 
the same time provide useful exercises in constructive 
work. 

We commend these books very heartily to the 
notice of teachers. 


THE New AGE PorerRv Books: edited by А. J. 
Newman, M.A., and Philip Sherlock, B.A. 
(Book I, 6d.; II, od.; III, rs. Longmans.) 

Much thought, skill, and knowledge—both of 
poetry and children—have gone to the making of 
these little books. The limp cloth covers, done in 
the fashionable and pleasing colours old-gold and 
blue, the irresponsible yet artistic little drawings with 
which the pages are spangled, the chatty notes and 
suggestions accompanying the poems—all these have 
been devised to make the youngster waní to read 
poetry. 

The poems themselves have been selected with 
discriminating yet catholic taste. Classical authors 
such as Byron, Shelley, Wordsworth, Rossetti, Blake; 
modern writers such as Chesterton, De la Mare, Noyes, 
and Newbolt; and even the pages of the lighter 
periodicals—have all been drawn upon to contribute 
their quota to these excellent collections. Nor have 
the editors scrupled to rifle the works of ''that 
celebrated author ' Anon '." This wide ranging for 
material, especially beyond the works of authors who 
have already been canonised, betokens personality 
and judgment on the part of the editors. That the 
former is attractive and the latter sound will not be 
denied by readers who come into possession of these 
well-graded, enjoyable collections. 


THE EssENTIAL SHAKESPEARE : by J. Dover Wilson. 
(3s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 
Shakespeare in his death plays many parts. To 
the hotel-keepers and tradesmen of Stratford-on- 
Avon he is a business asset. To some super- 
enthusiasts he is an object of maudlin idolatry. To 
enthusiasts of another stamp he is merely a façade 
behind which his works were written by Francis 
Bacon or some other contemporary but bashful 
dramatist. It has even been surmised that they were 
written, not by Will Shakespeare of Stratford, but by 
another poet of the same name. In our schools he 
за“ subject," which is perhaps the worst fate that 
can befall any writer, and to most of our drama 
producers and managers he is said to be synonymous 
with bankruptcy, unless his plays are presented as 
pageants or heavily decorated revue shows. It is 
pleasant and refreshing to find Prof. J. Dover Wilson 
writing of him as a man and a poet, bringing out the 
known facts of his life and treating his poems and 
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plays with scholarly discernment. I would have this 
little book read and digested by the senior pupils in 
every secondary school as an accompaniment to the 
study of any ''set play " of Shakespeare. Here 15 
matter to evoke admiration and provoke thought, 
and it is set down in prose which is beautiful in а, 
Е. К. 


A BRIEF SURVEY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE: by 
Ernest Pickering. (25. 6d. Harrap.) 

This book has the merit of having been wnitten 
by one who, living in an eastern land far removed 
from English-speaking people, rediscovered the 
eternal values of English literature. Having tasted 
its delights, Mr. Pickering is anxious to bring others 
to the feast. Hence this present volume, which, 
in some two hundred and fifty pages, gives an 
interesting survey of the vast field of English litera- 
ture. It is a most readable book, and shows clearly 
the author’s intimate knowledge of and love for his 
subject. 

Mr. Pickering deals at some length with the 
literature of the present century, and there are 
supplementary chapters on the Irish literary move- 
ment and on American literature. The book makes 
a very useful introduction to the study of English 
literature. 


Scott oF ABBOTSFORD: A Dramatic Representation 
of the Man: by W. E. Gunn. (2s. 6d. net. 
Constable.) | 

This play, in a prologue and three acts, deals with 
incidents in the life of Walter Scott during the period 
from 1796 to 1827. The difficulty in a play in which 
the time which elapses between the acts is reckoned 
not in hours or days, but in years, is to keep some 
connection between the parts and preserve the unity 
of the story. Yet, although in this play the curtain 
falls in 1796 and rises again in 1811, and then in 1820, 
and so on, Mr. Gunn has managed to maintain a vital 
connection between the acts. 

Beginning with the romance of Scott's first love 
affair, the play gives us pictures of his life in Edinburgh 
and at Abbotsford; we learn of the publication of the 
Waverley novels and how the secret of the authorship 
was kept. Then follows the story of Scott's financial 
difficulties and of his determination to pay twenty 
shillings in the pound. The play ends with the 
theatrical dinner at which the authorship of the 
Waverley novels was publicly proclaimed, and the 
curtain comes down on a scene of wild enthusiasm. 

Mr. Gunn is no half-hearted admirer of Scott, and 
he has given us a fine portrait of his hero. Тһе mans 
geniality, his untiring industry and his immense 
courage, are all skilfully portrayed, and the pat 
should make a strong appeal to some of our leading 
actors. We feel sure this play, dealing as it 902 
with the life of the great novelist, who with Dickens 

(Continued on page 162.) 
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А Progressive English Course 
On the Reform Method. The aim of the course is to help pupils between the ages of 
eleven and sixteen to appreciate fine literature, and to speak and write good English. 
Parts I, II, and III, 2s. 6d. each. Part IV, Зв. Teacher's specimen copy. 
Parts I-III, each part 18. 6d. post free. Part IV, 18. 9d. post free. 


Junior English Composition 

By LANCELOT OLIPHANT, B.A. Hons. (Lond.). А practical course in Composition 
suitable for Central or Senior Schools or upper forms in Secondary Schools, and for 
examinees up to the standard of the Oxford and Cambridge Junior Local Examina- 
tions. 2s. 6d. 


The Kern Book of Prose and Verse 


Designed to provide a series of well-produced, but inexpensive anthologies. In addition 
to many of the gems of the older masters, they contain some of the finest work of the 
most eminent living writers. 
JUNIOR SERIES. In Paper: Part I, 8d.; Parts II and III, 10d. 
In Cloth: Part I, 10d.; Parts II and III, 1s. 


FOR THE SENIORS 


A Practical English Course 

By LANCELOT OLIPHANT, B.A. Hons. (Lond.). Author of the immensely popular 
Progressive English Course and Matriculation and General English Course. Specially 
suitable for English students in first year Evening Courses. 


Senior Elementary School Edition, 18. Evening School Edition, 18. 


A Junior Progressive English Course 
A new series prepared in accordance with the recent Government suggestions and 
reports on the teaching of English to meet the needs of pupils between eight and eleven 
years. Оп similar lines to the already popular Progressive English Course, but 
simplified by omission of the more difficult types of exercises. 

In Paper: Part I, 8d.; Parts II and III, 10d. 

In Cloth: Part I, 10d.; Parts II and III, 1s. 


The Kern Book of Prose and Verse 


On similar lines to the Junior Series, but more advanced. 


SENIOR SERIES. Part I, 18. 6d.; Part II, 1s. 9d.; 
Part III, 28.; Part IV, 28. 6d. Cloth. 


Prospectuses describing the aims and methods of the above series by 
L. Oliphant, B.A. (Lond.), are available, and will be sent on request. 


NOTE FOR HEAD TEACHERS: 
The Publishers will be happy to consider applications for a free specimen copy of either or 
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shares a popularity enjoyed by no other writer, 
would have a long and successful run. The play is 
full of interest; the incidents portrayed are, for the 
most part, authentic, and the author has a keen sense 
of dramatic values. We have enjoyed reading the 
play, and hope in due course to have the opportunity 
of seeing it acted, P. M. G. 


German. 

INTRODUCTION TO COMMERCIAL GERMAN: by K. E. 
Richter and H. W. Nordmeyer. (3s. 6d. 
Oxford University Press.) 

Students in schools of commerce and similar 
institutions who are eager to pursue their modern 
language studies in a truly academic spirit, and are 
not afraid of American grandiloquence or German 
seriousness, will find this a most helpful book. The 
authors start from the assumption, indisputable no 
doubt, that ‘‘each field of human endeavour has its 
own characteristic vocabulary, phraseology, and even 
grammar. Thus we have scientific German, commer- 
cial German, journalistic German, &c., each quite 
different from the so-called literary German, and like- 
wise from the so-called colloquial German of every- 
day life." One shrinks from contemplating, even 
in thought, the fate of a young American trained in 
one of the ''higher institutions of learning’’ (see 
Introduction) who should so far forget himself as 
to write his business letters in journalistic German, 
or, worse, in the so-called literary German. 

The course consists of about thirty short lessons, 
mostly model letters, each followed bv word-lists, 
idioms, questions, and grammatical and translation 
exercises, all in German. “Only such material has 
been included which reflects modern tendencies of 
style and expression, antiquated verbiage having 
been eliminated throughout." Students in the higher 
institutions of learning will doubtless be suitably 
grateful for that. A. B. G. 


STORIES FROM ANDERSEN : ed. W. Ripman. (2s. 3d. 
Dent.) 

Eight of Andersen’ S Fairy Tales, including the 
'* Ugly Duckling ” and Ше“ Emperor's New Clothes,” 
with eight full-page woodcuts by M. Lee Thompson. 
Andersen's tales appeal to all ages, and the German 
version is perhaps more attractive even than the 
English in its charming simplicity. The pupils' 
early familiarity with some at least will make the 
book easier to read, and not less welcome. Direct 
method exercises and questions on the text give 
plenty of opportunity for oral practice. A very 
pleasant little book. A. B. G. 


THE ACTIVE GERMAN COURSE: First YEAR: by 
A. W. Pegrum. (3s. 6d. University of London 
Press.) 

This is a very sound piece of work, very carefully 
graded and introducing the grammar in small doses, 
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amply covered by a suitable variety of reading 
matter. Each lesson begins with a number of 
questions, for which answers are provided in the 
first few lessons—later the pupil gives his own 
answer. Then follows the reading matter with 
further questions based on it, and finally a formal 
explanation of the grammar. Thus the title is 
justified, in that the pupil uses a grammatical form 
before (but not too long before) he is given a scientific 
explanation of it. It is assumed that German is 
spoken in the classroom almost from the beginning, 
and that much preliminary work (e.g. pronunciation, 
which is not treated here) will be done without the 
book. The numerous illustrations are excellent. 
The vocabulary at the end is arranged in groups 
according to the part of speech and grammatical 
peculiarities. Thus all nouns forming their plural 
with wmlaut plus e are grouped together, so that the 
pupil has no means of finding а word without fist 
finding the grammatical group to which it belongs. 
This will make the work more laborious at first, but 
is certainly a splendid way of making it difficult to 
forget some of those little points which are often so 
difficult to remember. Оп the whole, the book can 
be warmly recommended to all who believe that 
command of a language can only be Dd 
actively, by using it. A. 


GERMAN FOR BEGINNERS. 


LIEDER UND GEDICHTE: Collected by Frank N. 
Dixon, B.A., and K. Gee, B.A. (rs. Gregg.) 

This is a small but highly important book. It 
costs only a shilling, but its value to beginners in 
German lies in the fact that it utilises the lyric poetry 
of the language as a means of introducing beginners 
to a simple vocabulary with the accompaniments of 
metre and rhyme. There are twelve songs all set to 
music, and a note is given showing where gramophone 
records may be obtained. In addition there are 
eighteen other pieces printed without music, but again 
with reference to gramophone records where these 
are available. The themes of the songs and verses 
are such as will appeal to children and young people, 
and they are also likely to give them an insight 
into the musical tastes and social habits of Germany. 


History. 


A History or ENGLAND: Section 1, 1603 to 1783; 
Section 2, 1688 to 1815; Section 3, 1784 to 1930: 
by R. M. Rayner. (4s. per section. Longmans.) 

These three volumes consists of chapters from Mr. 

Ravner's ‘‘England in Tudor and Stuart Times” and 

“England in Modern Times,’’ which have previously 

been reviewed. These reprints are suitable for 

classes studving for School Certificate and Matricula- 
tion examinations. 
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London County 
Council 


Lectures for Teachers 


The programme of lectures and classes for 
teachers for the session 1932-33 comprises a wide 
range of subjects which will be dealt with by 
distinguished lecturers and leading authorities. 


Teachers in all types of school (public and 
private), whether in or outside the County, are 
eligible to attend. 


А number of courses in Art, Literature, Modern 
Languages, Geography, llistory, Mathematics, 
Music, and Science are specially suitable for 
masters and mistresses in secondary schools. 


Copy of the Handbook giving particulars of 
the courses, syllabuses, and fees can be obtained, 
post free, on applicaiion to the Education Officer 
(H. 4), The County Hall, S.E.1. 


EXAMINATION PAPER 


AS USED BY THE 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


| In strict accordance with the College requirements. Ruled and 
printed one side only. 


Packed in Reams of 480 Sheets .. per Ream, 4s. 3d. | Carriage 
LAJ [IJ 960 [I] . . [I] 8s. 6d. paid. 
ANSWER BOOKS for EXAMINATIONS IN BOOK-KEEPING. 


Senior, 3 Books, 1/10. Junior, 3 Books, 1/10. 
Preliminary, 3 Books, 1/10. 


REMITTANCES SHOULD ACCOMPANY ORDER. 


F. W. SHELBOURNE & C0., Wholesale & Retail Stationers, 
| Phone: Chancery 7690. 63 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1. 
SS ae a АРТ EE ЛЕЕ ААА, 


FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
AND PREPARATORY SCHOOL : 
Grove House, Roehampton Lane, S.W.15. 


DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL : 
Colet Gardens, W. Kensington, W.14. 


Chairman: C. С. Monteriore, D.D., M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. M. вв, M.A. 


Students are trained for the Examinations of the National Froebel Union. 
Prospectuses and all particulars as to Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants 
{rom the Board of Education may be obtained from the Secretary. 


General Vocabulary and English Prose Passages for 
| Translation. 


from the 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


A PICTURE BOOK 
OF BRITISH HISTORY 


By S. C. ROBERTS 
VOLUME III, 1688-1901 


With 248 illustrations. Royal 4to. 85. 6d. (Loose 
sheets in envelope. 7s. 6d.) 


In this third volume, which is rather longer than its prede- 

cessors, the pageant of British History is displayed in a 

series of pictures from the accession of William III to the 

death of Queen Victoria. Each illustration is accompanied 
by an explanatory note. 


Previously published: Vol. I, to A.D. 1485. 190 illus- 
trations. Vol. II, 1485-1685. 200 illustrations. 6s. each. 
(Loose sheets in envelopes, 5s. each.) 

" Frankly. no school can afford to be without this excellent pic- 
torial guide to British history from the Revolution to the death 
of Queen Victoria. Every one of the 250 illustrations has a 
point to make; and the expla^atory notes are succinctly written.” 
Education. 


GREAT PEOPLE OF THE PAST 
By RHODA POWER 
In 3 parts. Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 
Part 1, 1s. rod. Part 2, 2s. Part 3, 2s. 
(Library Edition in one volume, 6s. net; ready shortly.) 


Each book contains easy stories of historical characters 
such as Buddha, Caesar, St Joan, Chaucer, Peter the 
Great, Lincoln, with plenty of anecdote. The characters 
are of all nationalities and are taken from all periods. 
Special care has been taken to procure unusual illustrations. 
There are exercises for class use in each book. Miss Rhoda 
Power is the author of those "''children's classics,” 
Boys and Girls of History. 


BIOLOGY 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF LIFE 
By H. MUNRO FOX 
Crown 8vo. With 153 illustrations. 6s. 


This book is intended primarily as a text-book of biology 

for schools. It deals with the subject up to the 

standard of the School Certificate and to the Subsidiary 

Subject in the Higher Certificate Examination. АП the 

types and topics mentioned in the syllabuses are discussed. 

Technical terms are reduced to a minimum; practical 
and field work are stressed. 


MODERN FRENCH SYNTAX AND 
COMPOSITION 
By C. W. WORDSWORTH 


Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


The author's object is to provide a book which can be 
read throughout the secondary school. For this reason 
the advanced syntax is printed in smaller type, and can 
be omitted by lower forms, and the exercises and vocabu- 
lariesare graded. PartI, Short Syntax; Part II, Exercises, 
Connected Passages, and Special Vocabularies; Part III, 


—— 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN, LTD. 


Changes in Family Life: by Sir William Beveridge 


and others. 3s. 6d. net. 


Some Secrets of Style: by H. Bett, M.A. 7s. 6d. net. 


Set the Children Free: by F. Wittels. ros. net. 
The Dark Places of Education: 
Schohaus. 12s. 6d. net. 


EDWARD ARNOLD AND Co. 


Heat and Light with Sound: by J. M. Moir, M.Sc. 
6d 


Modern French Series : 


Toutou & Paris: par Magdeleine du Genestoux. 


Is. 6d. 


Le Capitaine Bellormeau: par A. Robida. rs. 6d. 


Aélis: par L. Liverani. 2s. 


Constructive Free Composition in French: by 


F. Bailey. rs. 


А Note-book of Ordnance Survey Map-Reading, with 


Exercises: by С. А. German, M.Sc. rs. gd. 
Commercial Arithmetic : 
2s. 6d. With answers, 35. 


С. BELL AND Sons, LTD. 


Elementary Chemistry: by J. B. Henkins, M.A. 


3s. 
The English Apprentice: by W. Kerr, M. A. 2s. 6d. 
by E. Purdie, Ph.D., and 


Matriculation Latin: 
M. B. Saunders, М.А. 35. 


General Science: by F. Fairbrother, M.Sc. and E. 


Nightingale, M.Sc. Part т. 2s. 3d. 


Modern French Course: by Mare Ceppi. 4th Year. 
2s. 6d. 
Modern School Histories : 
Vol. i. To 1485: by H. Allsopp, B.A. 25. 6d. 
Vol. 2. 1485-1832: by R. B. Mowat, M.A. 
2s. 94. 
Vol 3. 1832-1931: by D. C. Somervell, M.A. 
2s. gd. 


Matriculation Trigonometry: by C. V. Durell, M.A. 


3s. 6d. 
A. AND C. BLACK, LTD. 


The Middle Ages in England: by M. W. Keatinge, 


M.A., and D. С. Perry, B.A. 25. od. 


Reading and English Practice: by G. H. Reed, M.A. 


2s. 6d. 
Geography Pictures. Set 4. Africa. 15. 


BLACKIE AND SON, LTD. 


Elementary Chemical Calculations: by Edna Biggs, 


M.Sc. 2s. 
Every Child's Science: by A. Monteith, B.Sc. 15. 
Lettres de Mon Moulin: by A. Daudet. Is. 
The Teachers’ Library: 3s. 6d. net each. 
The Teaching of English Handwriting : 
Finch and C. W. Kimmins, M.A. 


by Dr. W. 


by H. L. Jones, M.A. 


by R. 


The Teaching of Arithmetic and Elementary 
Mathematics: by F. J. Hemmings, B.Sc. 

Elementary General Science: by A. G. Hughes, 
B.Sc., and J. H. Panton, B.A. Book Ir. 25. 

A Course of Bookbinding and Bookcrafts for Schools : 
by С. Е. Johnson, МА. Book I. 15. 3d. 

A Public School Biology: by J. T. Hankinson, M.A. 
6s. net. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
Introduction to Caesar, De Bello Gallico II: by 
C. Е. C. Letts, В.А. 15. od. 
Biology : An Introduction to the Study of Life: by 
H. M. Fox. 6s. 
Modern French Syntax and Composition: by C. W. 
Wordsworth, M.A. 55. 
Great People of the Past: by Rhoda Power. 
Book т. Ancient Times. Is. 109. 
Book 2. A.D. 600-1600. 2s. 
Book 3. Modern Times. 2s. 


JONATHAN САРЕ, LTD. 


Erik Gustaf Geijer: Impressions of England, 1809- 
1810: Compiled from his letters and diaries: 
translated by E. Sprigge and C. Napier. 75. 6d. 

Successful Living in this Machine Age: by E. A. 
Filene. 7s. 6d. net. 

What we Live By: by E. Dimnet. 6s. net. 

Thackeray : A Personality: by M. Elwin. 


CONSTABLE AND Co., LTD. 

Lenin: by F. A. Ossendowski. 3s. 6d. net. 
Doctors’ Delusions, Crude Criminology, and Sham 
Education: by Bernard Shaw. 7s. 6d. net. 
France and Germany: The History of a Thousand 

Years: by Prof. J. Haller. 7s. 6d. net. 


J. M. DENT AND Sons, LTD. 

A Text-book of Theoretical and Inorganic Chemistry : 
by F. A. Philbrick, M.A., and E. J. Holmyard, 
М.А. 105. 6d. 

Europe and Asia: by T. Pickles, B.Sc. 


THE DRYAD PRESS. 


Bookcrafts for Schools: by A. F. Collins, B.Sc. 
105. 6d. net. 


I2s. 6d. 


2s. 6d. 


GINN AND Со., LTD. 


History Senior Course: General Editor, C. B. Firth, 


M.A.: 
Book 1, 2s. 6d.; Book 2, 2s. 9d.; Books 3 and 
4, 35. each. 


Teachers’ Books 1 to 4. 2s. 6d. each. 
Selected English Classics Series: 2s. 6d. each. 
Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress, Part 1. 
Selections from De Quincey. 
Selections from Swift. 
(Continued on page 166.) 
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== SIDGWICK & JACKSON LTD =; 


By Prof. S. Maxcuam and Prof. W. RAE SHERRIFFS. NOUVEAU LEXIQUE. By Н. N. Aparr, M.A. 


А FIRST BIOLOGY, 192 рь. 2». ва. Introductory, and l FRENCH - ENGLISH. Second Edition. 26. 6d. 
Н. ENGLISH - FRENCH. 768 pp. бө. 
A SECOND BIOLOGY, 384 pp.. S., completing the Complete in one Volume, 79. 6d. 


Course to School Certificate. Profusely illustrated with new 


| systematic figures. The broad treatment and up-to-date detail A TEST-BOOK OF FRENCH 


render these books most valuable for an intelligent grasp of the Compiled by de V. PavEN-PavNE. Word-Lists, Phrases, &c. 
subject for examination and general purposes. The outcome of thirty years’ successful experience in preparing 


CHEM ICAL COMPOSITION Candidates for Examinations. Handy format, 19. 
NEW TERM FRENCH TEXTS 
| An Account of the Methods by which Atomic Weights and 


Molecular Fermulz have been determined. By А. K. Солко, NEW TERM GERMAN TEXTS 


| M.A., Ph.D. With Examples, Diagrams, «с. 8e. Tales of adventure with Pictures and full Vocabulary. 
“ Delightful stories most suitable as term texts."—Scottésh 


THE PROPERTIES OF MATTER Educational Journal. 


FRENCH, stiff covers, 9d.3 cloth limp, 18. Latest No. 5. LA 


11 Ву W. Н. Spikes, B.A. With numerous Diagrams. 48 BOURSE OU LA VIE. GERMAN, cloth limp, 18. ва. 
" What makes it superior to most text-books is its historical Latest No. 4. GELD ODER LEBEN. Detailed List on 
| treatment. . . . The sixth form student will find here all he application. 
needs." —The Times Educational Supplement. 


DOMESTIC SUBJECTS AND 
PROBLEMS IN CHEMISTRY THE TEACHER 


Il By D. B. Brigas. M.A., F.C. S. 2nd impression. Зе. ва. A Guide to Organisation, Equipment, Preparation of Lessons, 
the making of a Syllabus, &c. | 
. PLUMMER. B.A., and С. M. HuTcHiNsoN. 18. 6d. net. 
PLANT AND FLOWER FORMS no ud ува d ee 
By E. J. С. Kirxwoop, B.Sc. 2nd Impression. Те. 6d. “А human. helpful little book which every young teacher 
| net. should possess.''—Journal of Bducatton. 
44 Museum Street, W.G.1 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 


Ohanoelior : Sir JAMES M. BARRIE, Bart., O.M., M.A., LL.D. 

Rector : The Right Hon. WINSTON CHURCHILL, M.P., LL.D. 

Principal and Vice-Chancelior : Sir T. Н. HOLLAND, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Secretary to the Univereity : W. A. FLEMING, M.A., LL.D., Advocate. 


The Academic Year begins about the middle of October and ends early in July. 


The University embraces Six Faoulties, viz.: Arte, Solenoe, Divinity, Law, Medicine and Surgery, and Musio, In all of which full instruction 
в given and Degrees are conferred. There are many different avenues to Ше Degree of M.A. (Honours and Ordinary), the graduation subjects embracing 
English, History, Modern Languages, Science, &c., besides Ancient Languages, Philosophy, Mathematics, «с. The wide scope of the Arts Curriculum 
permits of the combination of Arts, Science, Medical, Law. or Special Studies: and it has been shown by successes of Edinburgh students in the Civit 
Service Examinations that it is possible to combine study for Degrees in Arts, Science, or Law with preparation for this and other Special Examinations. 
In addition to the Ordinary and Honours Degrees п Arts, the Higher Degrees of D.Litt., D.Sc., and Ph.D. are conferred. The Degree of Bachelor of 
Education is conferred on candidates who have attended courses and passed Examinations in Psychology and in Education (Theoretical and Practical). 
iplomas in Education, in Geography, in Actuarial Mathematics, in Social Study, in German and in Spanish are granted. The Degree of 
Bachelor of Commerce (B.Com.) is conferred, and Special Courses in Industrial Law and other kindred subjects are provided. Degrees in Science 
(B.Sc. and D.Sc.) may be taken in Pure Science, Engineering, Agriculture, Veterinary Science, Forestry, Mining, and in Technical Chemistry 
There are also Diplomas in Technical Chemistry and in Agriculture. There are fully equipped Science Laboratories, and other necessary appliances. 
ш all these Departments. The curriculum in Divinity affords a thorough training in Theological subjects, and the Degree of Bachelor of Divinity 
B.D.) із conferred. The Law Faculty, besides furnishing the professional equipment necessary for those intending to practise in Scotland, contains 
Chairs in Jurisprudence and Public International Law, Constitutional Law and Constitutional History, Roman Law, and Political Economy, as also 
Lectureships in other important branches of Law, and is thus adapted for students preparing for the Civil Service Examinations. and for legal, political 
and administrative appointments generally. The Degrees of Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.) and Bachelor of Law (В.Т..) are conferred. The Faculty of 
edicine has a full curriculum in Medicine and Surgery, and is equipped with very extensive Laboratories, and all other necessary appliances for 
Practical Teaching. Ample facilities are afforded for Clinical Instruction at the Royal Infirmary, Maternity Hospital, Royal Hospital for Sick Children, 
Hospital for Infectious Diseases, and Royal Edinburgh Hospital for Mental Disorders. Four Degrees in Medicine and Surgery are conferred by the 
versity, viz.: Bachelor of Medicine (M.B.), Bachelor of Surgery (Ch.B.), Doctor of Medicine (M.D.), and Master of Surgery (Ch.M.) : and 
these Degrees qualify for practice throughout His Majesty’s Dominions, and for admission to the Naval, Military, and other Public Medical Services in 
the United Kingdom. A Diploma in Tropical Medicine and Hygiene (D.T.M. & H.) is conferred on Graduates in Medicine of the University, and 
*peclally approved Medical Practitioners who have resided abroad. There are also Diplomas in Public Health (D.P.H.), in Psychiatry (Dipl. Psych.), 
and Malelogy (D.R.), n in Tropical Veterinary Medicine. In Music there is а full course of study for graduation, and Ше Degrees of Миз.В. 
us.D. are conferred. 


a Ile University Staff consists of 59 Professors, about 160 Readers and Lecturers, and over 70 Assistants and Demonstrators. The annual amount 
available for Fellowships, Scholarships, Bursaries, Prizes. &c., is about £25,000. Facilities are afforded for research in scicntille and other subjects. 
Women may attend the Classes in all the Faculties, and they are admitted to all the Degrees. 

f Information regarding Matriculation, the Curricula of Study for Degrees, &c., the Examinations for Fellowships, Scholarships, &c., тау he obtained 
Tom the DEANS OF THE FACULTIES, ог from the SECRETARY OF THE UNIVERSITY ; and full details are given in the University Calendar, published by Mr. 

AMES THIN, 55 South Bridge, Edinburgh— price 6s. by post. The Preliminary and Degree Examination papers in each of the Faculties are also published 
li Mr. JAMES THIN, viz. : Preliminary Examinations, 1s. ; Arts Bursaries, 6d. ; Degree Papers: Arts, 1s. ; Science, 1s. ; Law and Medicine, 6d. cach ; 

Winity and Music, 3d. each. 


June, 1932, By order of the бспа! из. W. A. FLEMING, Secretary to the University. 
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Selections from Wordsworth. 
Selections from Shelley. 

Latin for То-дау: by M. D. Gray and Thornton 
Jenkins: edited by С. McEvoy, М.А. First- 
Year Course. 3s. 6d. Notes for Teachers, Is. 

Man’s Great Adventure: by E. W. Pahlow. 12s. 6d. 


VICTOR GOLLANCZ, LTD. 

Life in English Literature: by L. A. G. Strong, B.A., 
and Monica Redlich, B.A. Part 1, Chaucer to 
Ben Jonson. Part 2, Milton to Dr. Johnson. 
Part 3, Goldsmith to Browning. 1s. 6d. net each. 


THE GRANT EDUCATIONAL Со., LTD. 


Complete English Course for Pupils aged 7-14 years: 
by Т. P. Gunton, B.Sc. Book І, 10d.; Book 2, 
Is.; Book 3, 1s. 2d.; Book 4, Is. 3d. 


GREGG PUBLISHING Co., LTD. 


Lieder und Gedichte: collected by Е. N. Dixon, B.A., 
and К. Gee, B.A. 15. 


GEORGE С. HARRAP AND Co., LTD. 
Neues Deutsches Liederbuch. 6s. 
Readings from Modern Science: edited by W. J. 
Bransom. 2s. 6d. 


Extracts for Translation into French, German, or 


Spanish: by E. Allison Peers. rs. 99. 

Elementary Mechanics and Hydrostatics: by D. 
Larrett, M.A., and J. J. Walton, МА. 35. 
With answers, 3s. 6d. 

Groundwork in French: 
Part 2. 35. 6d. 

Explanatory French Grammar: 
В.А. 35. 6d. 

The Countries of the World: by A. M. Dell 6s. 

An Englishman in Germany: 
2s. 6d. 

French à la Mode: by E. E. Pattou. 3s. 


by А. W. Green, B.A. 


Our Country's Industrial History : by W. J. Claxton. 


2s. 6d. 


Exercises in Arithmetic for Middle and Upper 
With 


Forms: by R. Walker, M.A. 
answers, 3s. 6d. 
Eight One-Act Plays mainly for Boys: by А. E. M. 
Bayliss. 25. 6d. net. 
Deutsches Lesebuch : 
Schucking. 3s. 


2s. gd. 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN, LTD. 


Australia, New Zealand, and the Pacific Islands: 


edited by E. D. Laborde, Ph.D. 75. 6d. 


Hints on the Teaching of Modern Languages in the 
Home апа the School: byG.G.Solomon. rs.net. 

J. D. G. Davies, 
Part IV, 1815- 


A New History of England: by 
M.A. Part III, 1689-1815. 


1931. 
Je Sais Lire: par G. G. Solomon. 2s. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS. 

Latin Unseens for School Certificate and Matricula- 
tion: by H. A. Treble, M.A. 15. 9d. 

Fifty Précis Exercises for Matriculation and School 
Certificate: arranged by H. A. Treble, M.A. 
Is. 3d. 

Everyday Science: by Н. E. Bean. Book т. Limp 
cloth, 1s. rod. ; cloth boards, 2s. 

Treasuries of Modern Prose: Modern Detective 
Stories. 2nd Series. 25. 

Junior Practical Geography: by E. J. Orford. 
Pupil’s Book, limp cloth, 15. 6d. ; cloth boards, 
Is. 8d. Teacher's Book, 3s. 6а. 

Research in Education: Ап Introduction: by 
R. R. Rusk, M.A. 4s. 6d. net. 

Handicraft in the Senior School: by W. B. White 
and T. Watson. A three-years' course for boys. 
5s. net. 

Science in the Practical Work-Room: by H. E. 
Bean. 99. net. 

A Geographical Study of a London Borough: St. 
Pancras: by M. E. Cooke. 6s. net. 

Language and Speech Training Stories: by R. K. 
and M. I. R. Polkinghorne. 35. 6d. net. 

The Reliability of Examinations: An Enquiry: by 
C. W. Valentine, M.A. 7s. 6d. net. 

Education through Recreation: by L. P. Jacks. 
3s. 6d. net. 


LoNGMANS, GREEN AND Со., LTD. 

English Idioms for Foreign Students: by A. J. 
Worrall. 2s. 

Light: by R. С. Shackel, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Graphical Geometry: by E. N. Gidweed. 4s. 6d. 
English and the English: a Book for Foreign 
Students: by C. E. Eckersley, M.A. 35. 6d. 

Prose of To-day : 2s. 6d. | 

Games Worth Playing: for School, Plavground, 
and Playing Field: by D. MacCuaig and G. 5. 
Clark. 35. 

Britain in World History: by E. H. Dance. 55 
Or in two parts, 3s. each. Or in three sections, 
2s. 3d. each. 

England under Queen Anne: Ramillies and the 
Union with Scotland: by С. M. Trevelyan, О.М. 
215. net. 

Building Science: by Е. L. Barrow, M.Sc. 45. 6d. 

Tales of Action: from Modern French Authors: 
edited by Е. C. Roe, M.A. 25. 

England under Elizabeth (1558-1603): by R. B. 
Wernham, B.A., and J.C. Walker, B.A. тоз. 69. 

W.E.A. Outlines: The Geographical Background of 
Modern Problems: by Н. J. Fleure. Paper, 15.; 
cloth, 2s. 

McDoucarr's EDUCATIONAL Co., LTD. 

Our Wonderful World: by T. Wall, M.A. 25. 3d. 

Rare Cargoes: by С. Е. Allan, М.А. 25. 6d. 

How It Acts: by A. Royds, B.Sc. 2s. 

(Continued on page 168.) 
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C. F. HODGSON & SON, LTD.— 


Educational Printers 


YOU 


NEED А HOLBORN 3917 


TELEPHONE : 


SPECIALIST 
TO DEAL 
— eee WITH YOUR 


Magazines, Reports 
Scholastic forms 
PRINTING 
| Mathematical Works 

| For es 

: (including Greek) 


2 NEWTON STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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MACMILLAN AND Со., LTD. 


Electrons and Waves: by H. S. Allen, F.R.S. 
8s. 6d. 

Everyday Domestic Science: by I. C. Joslin, B.Sc., 
and P. M. Taylor, M.A. 65. Part І, 3s.; Part 2, 
3s. 6d. 

Latin Exercises for the Middle School: by M. Reed, 
M.A. 28s. 6d. 

The Adventures of Ulysses: by W. H. D. Rouse. 35. 

А New German Course: Бу J. Rivers, M.A. Part 2. 
2s. 6d. 

Chapters from Contemporary Novelists: edited by 
J. Compton, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Critical Essays of To-day: selected by E. Parker, 
M.A. 25. 6d. 

Elf Fussballjungens: by K. Berkner. 25. 


METHUEN AND Co., LTD. 


A History of the Greek World from 323 to 146 B.c.: 
by M. Cary, МА. 155. net. 

Southern Europe: by Marion I. Newbigin, D.Sc. 
A Regional and Economic Geography of the 
Mediterranean Lands (Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
Greece, Albania, and Switzerland). 15s. net. 

A Shepherd's Life: by W. Н. Hudson. 2s. 

A Child's French Poetry Book: compiled by 
M. E. M. Clark, МА. 15. 

The Art of Speech : by K. Rich. 35s. 6d. net. 

American Literature, 1880-1930: by A. C. Ward. 


75. 6d. net. 

A History of Europe, 1378-1494: by W. T. Waugh, 
M.A. 16s. net. 

Prejudice and Impartiality: by G. C. Field, M.A. 
2s. 6d. net. 

The Psychology of Study: by C. A. Mace, M.A. 
2s. 6d. 

Higher Certificate French Test Papers: by R. N. 
Crofts, M.A. rs. 69. 


German Anecdotes: compiled by C. E. Stockton, 
M.A., and W. К. Н. Carling, M.A. Is. 

New Tests in Mathematics: by A. S. Pratt, M.A. 
Is. 6d. 


The Children's Blue Bird: by G. Leblanc. rs. 6d. 


JOHN Murray. 


Fundamentals of Biology: by J. W. Stork, M.A., 
and Г. P. W. Renouf, B.A. 65. 
An Introduction to Geography: by C. E. Clowser, 
B.A. Limp cloth, 2s. ; cloth boards, 2s. 3d. 
Science Progress. October, 1932. 75. 6d. net. 
The Interpretation of the Atom: by Prof. Е. Soddy. 
2IS. net. 
Reprints of the Novels of H. S. Merriman. 
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Phantom Future. 
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Animal Lore in English Literature: by P. Ansell 
Robin, D.Litt. 105. 64. net. 

The Dragon Farm: by B. G. Williamson. 55. net. 

А School Latin Course: by С. А. Morrison, МА. 
Part 3. 3s. 


THOMAS NELSON AND Sons, LTp. 


Classroom Science: by W. B. Little. 
Book 3. 25. 6d. 
Teaching of English Series : 
No. III. Shakespeare's King John. rod. 
No. 178. Utopias—Old and New. rs. 3d. 
Introductory Reading Practice, Series A : 
A Day at the Zoo. Bunny Sees the World. 4d. 


Teacher's 


each. 
Infant School Pictures for Individual Work. Sets 
Ito4. Is. each set. 


The House of History : The Fourth Storey : Modern 
Social and Industrial History: by Dorothy 
Gordon, М.А. 35. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PREss. 


The Dawn of World Order: by N. C. Smith and 
J. €. M. Garnett. 3s. 6d. net. 

SIR Isaac PITMAN AND Sons, LTD. 

A New English Treasury: by Е. Е. Potter, МА. 
Junior Books 1 and 2, 2s. each. Senior Book 2, 
3s. 

Common-Sense Arithmetic. for Senior Boys: bv 
Е. Е. Potter, M.A., and T. Bamford. Transition 
Book. Paper, 9d.; cloth, тта. Book 1. Pape, 
Iod.; cloth, Is. 


HERBERT RUSSELL. 
British Citizenship: Its Rights and Its Duties: by 


Е. Peaker, M.A. 25. 6d. 
A Fourth Book of Celebrations: by F. H. Hayward, 
D.Litt. 7s. 6d. 


SIDGWICK AND JACKSON, LTD. 


A Test.Book of French: Words and 
compiled by de V. Payen-Payne. rs. 
The Child at Home: His occupations and frs 
lessons: by Nancy Catty. 35. 6d. net. 
New German Texts: von Н. Lasalle and Kut 
Wagenseil. 15. 6d. each. 
I. Der Schatz des Kapitans Manchot. 
2. Eg Lebe Nassovien. 
3. Reichtum der Erde. 
UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL PRESS. 
Bunyan: The Pilgrim’s Progress, Part 1: edited by 
Н. Osborne, М.А. 25. 6d. 
Sound and Light for Schools: by F. Barraclough, 
M.A. 4s. 6d. 
Regional Geography of the World for Schools: by 
J. Bygott, М.А. 45. 6d. 
Matriculation History of England: by H. C 
Shearman, M.A., and Н. Plaskitt, МА. Patt 
IV, 1815-1914. 3s. 6d. 
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THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF TEACHERS. 


Executive : 


Тне TEACHERS REGISTRATION COUNCIL. 


[Readers are asked to note that although the EDUCATION OUTLOOK will contain in every number a 
record. of the Royal Society of Teachers and of the proceedings of its Executive—the Teachers Registration 
Cowncil—these bodies are not responsible for the views expressed by the Editor or by contributors and 


correspondents on subsequent pages. | 


The Conference. 


Elsewhere will be found an extended account of 
the representative Conference held under the auspices 
of the Teachers Registration Council on Saturday, 
December 3, 1932. It will be noted that the three 
resolutions submitted were all supported by a 
majority of those present, although the first proposi- 
Поп was modified and possibly strengthened. In 
some quarters it was suggested that the Council was 
embarking on political waters by arranging the 
meeting, but the Chairman, Lord Gorell, reminded 
those present that the Conference had no political 
significance whatever, and that the resolutions sub- 
mitted did no more than reflect the grave concern 
fcit by teachers of all parties in regard to the restric- 
tion of educational opportunity. Representing, as 
it does, teachers in every branch of educational 
work, the Council cannot undertake the kind of 
demonstration which is possible for sectional 
organisations. These bodies are each able to express 
vigorously the views of their own members, but there 
15 probably no educational question on which it is 
at present possible to obtain an absolutely unanimous 
opinion. from all teachers. The differences are 
perhaps inevitable, since they arise from the widely 
differing conditions under which teaching of various 
tvpes is carried on. It is the aim of the Council to 
d'scover common ground and to enlarge it as far 
as possible, and it should be held reasonable to’ 
expect that all qualified teachers, at any rate, will 
be in favour of establishing and maintaining proper 
standards of admission to their calling. Even here 
there are difficulties, since some teachers hold pro- 
fessional training of any kind to be unnecessary, not 
realising that it is impossible to elevate casual labour 
to the rank of a profession. 


The next Step. 

When the Register was opened nineteen vears 
ago, there were those who expected that the enter- 
prise would speedily break down and dissolve in a 
welter of conflicting opinions and aspirations. 1 
was held to be impossible that the movement would 
ever receive the voluntary support of even fifty 
thousand teachers, since it was considered to be in 


the highest degree unlikely that апу such number | 


would be willing to pay a registration fee without 
the prospect of immediate return in the form of an 
increased salary or improved pension. Fortunately, 
the prophets have been shown to be wrong, and the 
latest return gives the number of applications down 
to the end of 1932 as 95,465. Considering the diffi- 
culties brought about by the war, these figures afford 
complete proof that teachers as a body do desire 
to form themselves into a recognised profession. 
It must be remembered that the Register was autho- 
rised by Parliament with the encouragement of the 
Board of Education, and the next step should be for 
the Board to recognise the Registration movement 
to the extent, at least, of requiring that all respon- 
sible posts in schools, including the headships of 
privately conducted institutions, shall be held only 
by teachers who have been admitted to Registration. 
In practice this requirement would involve no hard- 
ship, save possibly to the unqualified and unfit 
persons who are sometimes found to be in charge 
of private schools. Every teacher who is recognised 
by the Board as a Certificated Teacher is eligible to 
become Registered, and in all grant-aided secondary 
schools, as well as in the many excellent private 
schools, it will be found that the head teacher is 
cligible for admission even if not already Registered. 


The L.T.C.L. 


At the December meeting the Council further 
extended the number of external examinations in 
music which are recognised for Registration pur- 
poses. Henceforward all who hold the Diploma of 
Licentiate of Trinity College, London, will be held 
to have satisfied the Council's conditions in regard 
to Attainments, provided that thev are able to sub- 
mit evidence of having received a good general 
education beyond the primary stage. The number 
of examinations in music now recognised for this 
purpose are five, namelv, the L.R.A.M., the 
A.R.C.M., the F.R.C.O., the L.G.S.M., and the 
L.T.C.L. Other diplomas in music are accepted 
where they have been gained after a course of studv 
in approved institutions, but the five diplomas above 
mentioned are accepted if they have been obtained 
after a course of private study or of work under a 
private teacher. ‘The music degrees of approved 
Universities are also accepted. 
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Methods of Training. 


The Council has under consideration the possibility 
of providing suitable forms of professional training 
for teachers who cannot attend as students in 
University Departments of Education or in Training 
Colleges of the orthodox type. Already the regula- 
tions of the Board of Education provide that a 
university graduate may join the staff of an approved 
school for a period of training service extending over 
a year. During this period he is expected to teach 
under skilled supervision and to acquire some know- 
ledge of the principles underlying classroom practice. 
А scheme of this kind may be possible for teachers 
in Evening Institutes, some of whom are working 
at professions or crafts during the day. From the 
evidence laid before the Council it is clear that such 
specialists may be well versed in a subject, but in- 
adequately equipped for the control of classes and 
for imparting instruction in a manner which will 
evoke the co-operation of the pupils. It may be 
possible to devise a scheme by which all teachers who 
are unable to attend an institution for training may 
become qualified in the professional sense by taking 
a period of training service supplemented by an 
appropriate course of reading and private study in 
preparation for a suitable examination. It would be 
necessary to have examinations varying somewhat 
according to the circumstances of the teacher's posi- 
tion, but in all there would be a common element 
demanding a knowledge of the basic principles which 
underlie all successful teaching. | 


Changes. 

Although the new Council has been in existence 
for only eight months, two changes are already 
rendered necessary by the operation of the rule which 
requires that members shall represent types of 
teaching work. Thus the promotion of Mr. Angus 
Roberts, M.C., to the position of head master left 
a vacancy in the representation of class masters in 
public elementary schools, and his place will be taken 
by the next highest unelected candidate, Mr. J. W. 
Connell, of Crookesmoor Council School, Shefheld. 
The transfer of Mr. A. F. Chubb from a special 
school to a public elementary school leaves a 
vacancy which the Council have to fill by nominating 
a successor, since Mr. Chubb was one of the co- 
opted members. 


Lord Gorell. 

The Chairman of the Council, Lord Gorell, C.B.E., 
M.C., is absent from England on a lecturing tour 
in the United States, during which he is visiting 
many centres and explaining the educational posi- 
tion in this country. He will be away until Easter, 
and Sir Percy Nunn has been appointed to act as 
Deputy Chairman during his absence. 


Research. 


The Council has also been engaged in considering 
suggestions, which have come to it from several 
quarters, on the advisability of establishing a Central 
Committee for Educational Research. It 15 not sug- 
gested or proposed that the Council should become 
a research body. It is not constituted for this pur- 
pose, but, in furtherance of its aim to establish a 
real teaching profession, the Council might properly 
encourage the formation of a Committee to act as a 
clearing house where educational research is con- 
cerned. As things are, inquiries are being carried 
out in Universities, and by organisations and bv 
individuals, but there is no proper means of prevent- 
ing overlapping or of making the results widely 
known among teachers. Both these difficulties 
could be overcome if there were a Central Committee, 
made up of representatives of Universities and 
bodies interested in research, working under the 
auspices of the Council, and charged with the duty 
of bringing researchers into closer co-operation with 
each other, while providing means of making known 
the practical conclusions to be drawn from their 
work. Teachers have little time, and sometimes 
little inclination, to pore over results when they are 
set forth in rigid scientific terms, but it should be 
possible to construe many of the results into terms 
of classroom practice, thus making them readily 
available for the rank and file. А knowledge of 
principles would thus in time become part of the 
usual equipment of every teacher. 


А Correspondent writes : 

At the Conference called by the Royal Society 
of Teachers, Miss Strudwick made protest against 
an idea that seems to be gaining ground not only in 
circles where education is viewed with suspicion, but 
even among teachers. This idea is that the public 
provision of secondary education should have for 
its aim the picking out of the brightest children in 
elementary schools and training them for service to 
the nation. According to this idea the free-place 
system should allow only the most competent to 
remain after the general school population has been 
sieved out on the principle that what we need is 
only the very best and that others are not worth 
educating. Are we then to aim at a Platonic Re- 
public and choose only those who are fitted to be 
the guardians and courageous defenders of the State, 
while the rest are hewers of wood and drawers of 
water? Miss Strudwick put forward a nobler view, 
that the business of the State is to give to all who 
can profit by it a longer and more advanced educa- 
tion for its own sake. We are still a partially free 
nation. We do not want our posterity to be regi- 
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MAINTAINING THE FABRIC. 


The art of the politician begins in the cozening of 
the elector, and sometimes it becomes the cozening 
of himself. His words are like poultices, giving a 
glow of comfort without affording any nourishment. 
After dispensing them to others he is in danger of 
administering them to himself, and of losing his 
sense of reality in a warm mist of eloquence. 

Something of this has happened to those eminent 
persons who have been assuring us that although 
we must retrench severely in education they are 
resolved that the fabric of our school system shall 
be maintained. Their noble words and their less 
noble deeds might be paralleled if they reduced a 
child's food supply, and then adduced the increased 
visibility of his ribs as proof of their success in 
maintaining the bony fabric of his body. 

In practice our laws compel millions of children 
to attend school. Of the schools they attend there 
are over 1,600 condemned as unfit, and thousands 
more in need of alteration and structural improve- 
ment. But the fabric of our educational system is 
to be maintained and expenditure on building and 
the re-conditioning of schools is severely curtailed. 
Happily this measure of transcendent wisdom and 
foresight may be checked, now that the economisers 
are beginning to perceive the elementary truth that, 
when they save тоо upon building, they with- 
draw £80 of wage payments and substitute £32 of 
unproductive payment to men who are unemployed. 

The fabric is to be maintained, although a large 
number of newly-qualified teachers will leave the 
training colleges this year with no prospect of being 
employed in the schools. Each of these recruits 
represents a special outlay of some £200, mainly 
from public funds. The money has been spent for 
the express purpose of preparing teachers for the 
schools, wherein we have nearly 40,000 unqualified 
or semi-qualified persons on the total staff of 168,000. 
A real economy would result if the newly-qualified 
were kept on the strength and used to replace mem- 
bers of the lower grades as these retire. Many 
qualified teachers, especially women, would welcome 
the chance of retiring at fifty-five and as an emer- 
gency measure this might be permitted in order to 
make room for the new-comers. What business man 
would throw aside new material which had cost 
thousands of pounds to produce, when by a little 
adjustment he could put it to profitable use? 

The fabric is to be maintained, although the 
operation of Circular 1421 will cause many parents 
to deny to their children the opportunity of a 
secondary school course. It is true that the good 
sense and local knowledge of the Local Authorities 
have enabled them to temper the original harshness 


of the Circular by a generous interpretation of its 
ambiguous terms. But the fact remains that, 
whereas in the elementary stage even the most 
selfish parent must allow the State to prescribe edu- 
cation for his child, in the secondary stage the parent 
may withhold opportunity for the development of 
ability such as the State requires. We are told that 
free secondary schooling is outside the field of prac- 
tical politics, but it does not follow that we must 
impose a special tax on parents who have gifted 
children and are willing to forgo their possible 
earnings in order that their gifts may be developed 
for the service of the community. France is setting 
us the example of making secondary schooling free 
by gradual stages, beginning with the lowest forms. 

The fabric is to be maintained, but, if the efful- 
gence of the Ray Committee remains undimmed in 
practice, the classes in our elementary schools will 
become larger. Everybody knows that in these 
schools three out of every seven classes contain forty 
or more pupils. Of 151,587 classes there are 10,017 
with more than fifty pupils. In rural schools the 
classes are of necessity small, but the organisation 
is more difficult. А large class means that individual 
attention is replaced by mass instruction, that bright 
pupils are held back and slow ones are discouraged. 
Increase the size of classes by ever so little and we 
shall find that the schools are giving worse results. 

The fabric is to be maintained, but we are to have 
a severe scrutiny of expenditure on medical service 
and school feeding for children, although it has been 
proved to the hilt that these social efforts have been 
a wise investment, bring an excellent return in health 
and vigour and avoiding a larger outlay in the later 
stages of life. The economisers would save money 
at the expense of children although it is well-known 
that physical disability among workers is a constant 
source of loss in commerce and industry and a con- 
stant drain upon State funds. 

The fabric is to be maintained, but if the desires 
of some economisers are fulfilled we shall charge fees 
for children attending the new central schools. This 
means that the age limits of free schooling will run 
from five to eleven plus instead of from five to four- 
teen plus as at present. There may be honest differ- 
ences of view concerning the policy of free education, 
but this has formed part of the fabric of our school 
system ever since 1891. If we are to excise it now, 
let us at least be honest and apply to all parents 
the “рау what you can"' principle of Circular 142г. 
A still greater measure of honesty would probably 
make some of the economisers reveal their inherent 
mistrust of education for the people. Instead of 
saying smooth words about maintaining the fabric, 
they would confess their desire to pull it down, 
much as Samson in his blindness pulled down the 
temple of his enemies. 
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FROM THE OUTLOOK TOWER. 


By THE DowiNiE. 


The Inner Light. 


Perhaps the most disturbing feature of the re- 
current campaigns against educational expenditure 
is the revelation which they afford of a failure on 
the part of persons holding important positions to 
understand the importance of education as a national 
undertaking. Teachers have not only to do their 
work in the schools but to justify it in the eyes of 
their fellow-citizens. This task should be under- 
taken in real earnest. It is not enough to arrange 
mass meetings and demonstrations to protest against 
restrictions in educational expenditure. These are 
likely to be misrepresented, and in fact they are 
misrepresented, as efforts on the part of teachers to 
provide for themselves from public funds. The main 
effort should be directed towards making the public 
understand what actually goes on in schools. 
Parents should be enabled to realise more fully than 
at present the utility of the knowledge imparted to 
their children in school. This could be accomplished 
without any radical change in the curriculum if the 
subjects taught were brought into some closer rela- 
tion than at present with thc experiences of the 
children outside the school walls. The aim should 
be to enable boys and girls to understand their en- 
vironment and to gain some mastery over it. 


Tempering the Wind. 

The proverb that second thoughts are best is 
being illustrated by the change of attitude towards 
the various ‘‘economy”’ reports. It is now tacitly 
admitted that the efforts of the May Committee 
and the ebullitions of the Rentoul group had better 
pass into the limbo of forgotten things. The Ray 
Committee was a body of experienced administrators, 
and their conclusions commanded respect and 
merited careful scrutiny. Even these have been 
passed through the sieve of criticism, and the recent 
special Conference of the Association of Education 
Committees revealed a comforting measure of opposi- 
tion to some of the more questionable proposals. The 
Local Authorities are determined to preserve their 
independence, and in this they are right, since any 
attempt to treat all parts of England in the same 
way would be disastrous to educational ethciency 
even if it produced a pleasing symmetrv in the 
pigeon-holes of Whitehall. It has been discovered 
by the bootmakers that people in the North of 
England require boots which are larger and different 
in shape from those favoured in the South. Grocers 
tell us that a blend of tea which is popular in one 
district finds no sale in another, and these diver- 
gences of taste and requirement in matters of food 
and raiment are parallelled in education. Local 
interest is indispensable, and it will be killed if 
local conditions are left out of account. 


А Strange Restriction. 

The Bcard of Education are bent on reducing the 
number of teachers in training. In itself this policy 
is to be deplored in view of the fact that we have 
in the schools over 7,000 teachers who have no 
professional credentials whatever, and over 30,000 
who rank as uncertificated teachers. It might have 
been supposed that without hardship to individuals 
these categories could have been replaced gradually 
by employing certificated teachers to fill vacancies 
caused by retirement. Instead, the Board are taking 
steps to reduce the supply of qualified teachers. 
They have even told the universities that students 
who enter the education department and become 
qualified as graduates, with a diploma in education, 
without receiving any grant, may, nevertheless, be 
refused recognition as certificated teachers. During 
recent years a number of young people have under- 
taken a university course and a vear of professional 
training at their own cost. The Board's edict 
means that they cannot Бе recognised as 
certificated teachers or head teachers in public 
elementary schools. This rule is modified to 
the extent that from each university а num- 
ber of such students may be recognised, not 
exceeding the number of last year. 


** Alternative Facilities." 


In Circular 1423 the Board reminded us that under 
Article 3 (c) of the Regulations for the Training of 
Teachers thev may suspend or terminate the recog- 
nition of a college where they are satisfied that 
sufficient alternative facilities of a similar type will 
be available. Recently the Board agreed to accept 
the scheme of the Board of Supervision representing 
the Church of England, whereby three colleges were 
to be closed, namely, Chester, Lincoln, and Fish- 
ponds (Bristol. Ву a decision. of Ше Church 
Assembly the colleges are to continue, but it was 
stated that the Church Authorities. would have to 
find some £:10,000 to make up for the loss caused 
bv the reduction of 10 per cent. in the number of 
admissions next Autumn. И is hardly realised that 
the Board's decision involves corresponding loss in 
all the training colleges, for it is manifestly impos- 
sible to reduce staffs and other overhead charges 
by the equivalent of то per cent. А lecturer on 
English, for example, will still be required, although 
the number of students may be reduced from fifty to 
forty-five. Many difficulties have arisen of late from 
the Board's growing habit of making sudden deci- 
sions and trving to carry them into effect without 
due warning. A little foresight and some considera- 
tion for the victims of their brain waves would be 
welcome. 
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Another Private School ** Scandal." 


At Kingston Police Court, Mrs. Elizabeth Caroline 
Latham, proprietor of a private boarding school at 
Surbiton, was fined £10 and five guineas costs for 
neglecting children in a manner likely to cause 
injury to their health. The ages of the children 
ranged from four to ten years, and during the hear- 
ing of the case it was shown that the school 
numbered twelve pupils, and that the fees were £12 
a term for boarding and tuition. The Medical 
Officer of Health for Surbiton said that when he 
visited the school he found that every room was 
dirty and unsuitable for the occupation of children. 
He found them having breakfast on bread and 
margarine, and in a dirty larder he found no food 
save a few pieces of bread. It was shown that the 
children were suffering from extreme neglect, five 
of them being verminous, and some of them afflicted 
with sores on the neck or head. The clothing of one 
child was very foul, and two children suffering from 
illness were provided with one threadbare blanket 
apiece, but there were no sheets on the beds. The 
story was fully set out in the newspapers, and it 
is to be hoped that it will serve to arouse public 
opinion afresh concerning the scandal of the ineffi- 
cient private school. Meanwhile, it is possible for 
any person, however ignorant, ill-qualified, or even 
inhumane, to open and conduct a place for the recep- 
tion of children and to call it a school. 


Applying the Report. 

At considerable cost of time and money the 
Departmental Committee on Private Schools pro- 
duced a Report for the guidance of the Government. 
The proposals were mild enough, but we are told 
that they cannot be carried into effect because they 


would involve a yearly outlay of £30,000. This | 


amount would be needed for the first few years, 
during which all private schools could be visited, as 
in the early days of elementary education existing 
dames’ schools and semi-private institutions were 
visited by commissioners appointed for the purpose. 
The mere prospect of such visits would lead at once 
to the closing of many of the worst schools, since 
the proprictors would be unwilling to submit to any 
investigation. A further measure, which would cost 
nothing, would be the establishment of the rule that 
attendance at a private school will not rank as satis- 
fying the law unless at least one responsible member 
of the staff is a Registered teacher. This measure 
would do something to ensure that in every in- 
dependent school there would be one person who 
might be expected to have a due sense of profes- 
sional responsibility. The Board of Education are 
evading their duty so long as they permit the 
existence of inefficient schools, whether private or 
grant-aided. It is their task to administer the 
Education Act. 


The Pacifist at Oxford. 


Some of our newspapers have become hysterical 
concerning the vote following a debate at the Oxford 
Union. The motion was that those present would 
"in no circumstances fight for their King and 
Country," and this was carried by a considerable 
majority, a result which has alarmed many members 
of respectable clubs and, according to one journal, 
is leading parents to consider very seriously whether 
they ought not to withdraw their sons from the 
pernicious influences of modern Oxford. It would 
be interesting 10 know whether similar hysteria 
would have been caused if the motion had been 
differently worded. Suppose, for example, that 
the Union had been asked to declare its 
readiness to support the Kellogg Pact. А favour- 
able vote on this motion would have been a 
declaration against war, since the nations adhering 
to the Pact have agreed to renounce war as an 
instrument of policy. It might be claimed that the 
Oxford undergraduates were following the principle 
already adopted by their wise elders, but the differ- 
ence is that, whereas the older men seem to care for 
peace in the abstract while clinging to war in the 
concrete, some of the new generation have a sense 
of reality. 


African English. 
The following letter was recently received by an 


- Examination Board. We omit the address and 


signature :— 

“ Dear Sir, —I am very grateful for your erudition 
of the Aug. 31th instant the receipt of which I now 
acknowledge, the contents of same have been 
gradually comprehended. 

But on the other hand I wished to request from 
you the entry form, because the examinational 
opportunity is recently due have expected the forms 
should be accepted before the two months of 
examination period but faithfully wanted to accept 
the entry forms and post the pecunia of which is the 
examinational entrance fend back. But afford to 
respond this, by litteral constitution, if it is liable for 
a Student to sit the Examination, Home, and post, 
the probational papers; to you, for the emendation 
accelerated reconvalescent respond is wanted for 
this interrogation I am willing to adopt the subject 
viz.—Scripture, English, Geography, Arith., Book- 
keeping, History, Algebra, for the junior and the 
priliminary, please, any amount urgented for the 
examination, and that you will assist me in passing it 
successively, the circuitous gratuity will be soon 
forwarded to you. I heartily credit you, dependable 
subsidiary thanks.—Yours, X. 
expedite reply, sir if it is feasible for a home Student 
to sit the examination and post the result to him? 
or it should be seated politically? ” 
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* APPLICATIONS ARE INVITED." 


Bv ''APPLICANT.'' 


lt is well known that there are some schoolmasters 
who stay twenty or even thirty years in one post, 
ideas of promotion or change of location making 
little or no appeal to them. Such men are truly 
blessed, since they escape one of the bogeys of our 
саишьы. Ane compiction of lorms ot аррисапоп of 
diverse types, witn the consequent гсапѕапоп in 
Many cases ot labour lost, 15 an Occupation which 
appeals to lew. Yet this urge to acnieve promotion, 
ог to try one's fortunes in a similar post elsewhere, 
айесіѕ most ot us at some stage in Our Careers. 

Each application usually involves an expenditure 
of tourpence-haltpenny in stamps, this sum allowing 
for the preliminary letter asking tor the form, tor 
the stamped addressed envelope enclosed therein, and 
for the farewell send-off of a manuscript packed 
with a display of penmanship and pedigree. This 
does not complete the expense, for there are dupli- 
cated copies of testimonials to be provided, while 
certain candidates, anxious to gain a point, enclose 
one or more extras, such as a photograph. 

But it is the mental energy expended by the 
candidate in presenting his credentials which deters 
him from having a shot at every post for which he 
may have a fancy. Rumour has it that in normal 
times certain ambitious ones fill up as many as fifty 
of these forms in the course of a year, applying for 
headships, inspectorships, or administrative posts, 
anywhere and everywhere. Others content them- 
selves with a few efforts in directions in which they 
are specially qualified, or in districts in which they 
are "known." Many become disgruntled at the 
lack of success, and we hear mutterings of ‘‘influence 
necessary” or of “Ше local man got и.” 

The actual filling up of application forms involves 
some ingenuity, since the arrangement and the space 
allotted under the various sub-headings rarely co- 
incide with individual histories. For example, 
Candidate А, being somewhat of a rolling stone, 
finds that he is unable to squeeze into a two-inch 
space a list of all those institutions which have 
sheltered him at various times; whereas B has only 
one entry in this section. Then there is the request 
to name all the schools attended in one’s boyhood. 
There should be no necessity to submit a complete 
list of such schools. 

After similar difficulties with other items to be 
entered, there remains the question as to the inclu- 
sion of a letter of application. Some authorities 
demand this, while others allot a space on the form 
for a ‘‘general statement." Such an addendum offers 
the sole means of expressing one's individuality in 
black and white; but there is the fear of being too 
assertive, while an aspirant who combines genius 


with illegible handwriting is faced with yet a greater 
problem. The demand for the names ot three 
referees presents an equally dithcult problem in the 
cases of young candidates who have not yet made 
the acquaintance of persons whose names will carry 
weight. 

Some questions included in forms have a humorous 
side. There is the one which asks for the number 
and ages of all the children of the candidate. Рге- 
sumably the authority wishes to prepare for any 
appreciable influx into their schools in the near 
future. Then there is the poser: ''State why you 
particularly wish to obtain a post in this town.” 
Here the local guide book may offer inspiration! А 
third example is rather surprising, namely: ''Are 
you suffering from any financial embarrassment?” 
Although such a state is by no means unknown in 
the profession of teaching, what optimistic candidate 
would reply in the affirmative ? 

The inclusion of three recent testimonials is by 
no means simple when one has sojourned in one post 
for many years. And the contents of these testi- 
monials often cause a knitting of the brows when 
they are pondered over by the subject of them. Are 
they as good as they might be, are they really out- 
standing, or will they sound like hundreds more? 
There are those which summarise baldly and uncon- 


.vincingly the many strenuous activities of the 


candidate. Others blossom forth into magnificent 
eulogies which almost convince the reader that the 
country has missed an ambassador or statesman of 
renown. Often there are hackneyed phrases such 
as: ''We should be sorry to lose him." Many an 
education official must have mused: ‘‘In that case 
we will let him stay !” 

For the fortunate few, there will be the short list 
notice and then the interview, where in the space of 
ten minutes a man may make or mar his entire future 
success. The candidates eye each other in the small 
ante-room. There is the confident talkative one, who 
loses his voice, however, on entering the committee 
room; the quiet man in the corner who is un- 
doubtedly a dark horse; and the pompous one who 
stalks up and down the corridor, refusing to con- 
sort with his rivals, and firmly convinced that he has 
the job firmly in his grasp. Inside the Hall of Inter- 
view more than one committee man scratches his 
head concerning the varied qualifications proclaimed 
bv candidates. For whereas one unassuming aspir- 
ant has adorned himself with a plain and solitarv 
B.A., others possess all degrees of appendices un to 
the forceful man who seems to have comniled most 
of the possible permutations and combinations of the 
alphabet. But the best man gets the job, let us 
hope! 
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SICK OF SCHOOL. 
By Е. W. Pace, M.R.S.T. 


For many years teachers in their newspaper read- 
- ing have encountered two criticisms of popular 
education : that, between twelve and fourteen, boys 
and girls are merely marking time in school, and 
. that they are sick of schooling. The reflective teacher 
has long been dubious of the validity of these critic- 
isms, tor he has noticed that they are most frequently 
uttered by politicians and others who are unfriendly 
to popular education. But when one hears the same 
criticism from men of such high intellectual integrity 
as Mr. R. H. Tawney and the late Mr. Graham 
Wallas, one is almost persuaded to believe that they 
are well-founded. 

Yet those who endeavour to practise the ''art of 
thought" must ask two questions: “Аге these critic- 
isms in fact valid? If they are true or partially 
true, what are the reasons?” 

Mr. Tawney says, in his pamphlet on ''Secondary 
Education for АП,” that the burden of the parents’ 
complaint is that between twelve and fourteen the 
chid is marking time in the primary school; and 
that the child himself (as well he may be) 15 sick of 
schooling ; and that too often public education leaves 
the child eager to start its real life elsewhere, when 
school 1s happily over. Mr. Graham Wallas endorses 
these observations and adds, '"l'oo many children 
leave school after fourteen on the first day that it is 
legally possible for them to do so, because they them- 
selves are ‘sick of schooling.’ ” 

Now, no instructed teacher would assert that all 
is well with popular education, but he would ask 
respectfully whether a true Bill can be returned. 

First he notes that Mr. Tawney accepts as true the 
"parents' complaint,’’ but to discover whether boys 
themselves are bored with their last year at school, 
there is a simpler and more effective test : ask them. 
Many parents .have ulterior and not altogether 
worthy motives for desiring their children to leave 
school. The question was put to seventy-six boys 
in a modern school who will be eligible to leave 
within the next six months. Thirty-five were anxious 
to leave, forty-one were content to remain. Very 
few of the thirty-five were eager to ‘‘start their 
real life elsewhere ’’; it was not work they wanted, 
but money. And many of them confessed that, of 
work and school, they would choose school if only 
they had adequate pocket money. 

There is another fallacy in Mr. Tawney's dictum. 
He says: ''The child is eager to start its real life 
elsewhere." Тһе practising teacher sighs and 
murmurs: ‘‘If only he were! To what high purpose 
might I not use his eagerness." For, again appeal- 
ing to facts, one finds that, of boys who are shortly 
leaving school, 20 per cent. know what calling 


they will follow, 48 per cent. do not know, 
but express a preference, and 32 рег cent. 
apparently neither know nor care. 

Then, again, one suspects that the alleged eager- 
ness for ‘‘real Ше” is a figment. ‘loa professional 
man or an artist ог a craftsman his work is his life 
("work is play and play is Ше”), but to a modern 
artisan, his work is but an unavoidable interruption 
of his real life, that is, his leisure. And when one 
thinks of mass production, machine-minding, and the 
decay of craftsmanship, who is to condemn him? To 
a schoolboy, school is his real life. To him it is not 
merely a little world; it is the whole world and 
sometimes the only world. 

But to the teacher, who must bear his full weight 
of responsibility if these criticisms are true, there 
is an alternative plea. If it were established that 
boys and girls approaching fourteen were ‘‘sick of 
school," some explanations which are not excuses 
could be adduced in reply. Boys of fourteen are 
bored with school because they know that is the age 
at which they and their congeners usually leave. If 
the school age were raised to fifteen, boredom would 
be automatically suspended for a year. No doubt, 


-half-timers and former leavers at thirteen experienced 


the same ennui in the time just prior to their new 
way of life. And it can be safely atfirmed that lads of 
eighteen in public and secondary schools, practising 
teachers looking forward to a holiday after a 


strenuous term, business men on the eve of the com- 


pletion of some harassing deal, and politicians on 
the day before the poll, are all infected with the 
same sense of the flatness and unprofitableness of 
their work. And so this feeling of restlessness and 
mental weariness is due to impatient anticipation of 
the imaginary good times ahead, and is aíter all a 
pardonable and comprehensible human emotion. 

À comparison will set the matter in a clear light. 
If a boy was obliged to attend the ''pictures" for 
five to six hours a day, for nine years of his life, 
would he be any less bored (if still sane) at the end 
of that time? Or, again, is not his boredom at school 
microscopical when compared with his boredom after 
nine years of work in ‘‘real Ше"? So much so, that 
he unceasingly reminds his younger brothers, and 
will go on everlastingly reminding his sons, that 
their school days are the best days in their lives. 

The answer to the criticism that boys and girls of 
twelve to fourteen are marking time is not so easv 
to give. But if the one complaint is without sub- 
stance, so the second may be. The assumption 15 
that they are bored because they are marking time. 
The reply is that, as their boredom is not proved, 
their ‘‘marking time” may be an illusion. 
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*CHANGE HERE!” ALSO. 
By Greorce Н. Wesster, M.R.S.T. 


After reading the account of life in Boarding 
School under the title ‘‘Change Here!” in the last 
number of the Eptcation OuTLook, I recalled my 
own experiences as a tcacher in an elementary school 
over forty years ago. 

Four years as a pupil teacher (with a varying 
period as ''probationer'' if one had not reached the 
age of fourtcen) were demanded of all who wished to 
become teachers. Here is a brief record of my own 
experiences. 

The salary in our school was £5 for the first year, 
rising by annual instalments of 4,2. 10s. to £12. 10s. 
in the fourth and final year. 

There was a yearly examination for each pupil 
teacher, lasting the greater part of a day. 

The head master was responsible for the prepara- 
tion of the pupil teachers for this yearly examination. 
He was supposed to give us one hour’s instruction 
every day—out of school hours. The time he allotted 
to us was 7 to 8 a.m. on the five school days of 
the week at his house. This was at least a mile away 
from the school, and still further from the homes 
of my contemporaries. 

Clean boots and general tidiness were expected of 
all of us even at this early hour. Sometimes when 
we reached the master’s house there was no one 
downstairs, and after banging at the door we often 
had to wait out in the rain for a time. 

Lessons were usually taken in a room without any 
fire. In some places these early morning lessons 


were given in school, and in those days of open fire- 
places the temperature was often somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of 40 degrees. 

The chief books used were called Pupil Teachers’ 
Year Books. Each contained the whole of the sub- 
jects needed for the year’s examination—geo- 
graphy, history, grammar (analysing, parsing, and 
paraphrasing), music, English, arithmetic, Euclid, 
algebra, mensuration, principles of teaching, notes of 
lessons, &c. Each morning we had to repeat, word 
for word, portions from the different subjects. Fancy 
repeating the capes and openings round the coast 
of Ireland without an atlas! 

On leaving at 8 a.m. | hurried home for a second 
breakfast. Late rising often made the first meal а 
very light one. 

The boy pupil teachers were “оп duty” every other 
week, and each night суегу article used during the 
day had to be carefully stered away. This was 


necessary, as the school was the only place in the 
village for meetings. 

The usual staff consisted of the head master, one 
certificated woman assistant, one uncertificated 
woman assistant, and three pupil teachers (generally 
one girl and two boys). 

It was necessary for the P.T. on duty to be at 
school by 8.30 at latest, for he had to see that the 
ink supply was satisfactory for the whole school. 
He was also responsible for the ringing of the bells; 
the first from 8.40 to 8.45, and the second from 
8.50 to 8.55. 

Each P.T. was responsible for a class of about 
forty pupils, and when I was fifteen years of age l 
had charge of Standards 5, 6, and 7, for all lessons 
except singing and sewing. In those days when 
a ''field day" examination was held, woe betide the 
teacher who could not show at least 9o per cent. of 
passes in reading, writing, and arithmetic, or who 
had an adverse report on any other subject. 

Any child who did not ''pass'' in two of the three 
subjects mentioned was not allowed to pass to a 
higher Standard, and many a child of thirteen years 
ot age ended his school life in Standard 3. 

Our ''field day" was towards the end of November 
and the result came through some time in Decem- 
ber. I can still see those official looking blue sheets 
with all the names of the children thereon and thre? 
columns for results. А blank meant a pass, but O 
meant failure in that subject, OO meant failure in 
two subjects, while OOO stood for failure in all 
three subjects and the victim was probably regarded 
as mentally deficient. 

The preparation for those examinations was sheer 
drudgery, especially after the midsummer holidays. 
Our afternoon session was from 2 to 4.30, 
and at 4.20 cards containing four sums were 
distributed. These cards were supplied by pub- 
lishing firms and were modelled on those used 
by H.M.I. at their examinations. A child 
was allowed to go home as soon as it had 
worked three sums correctly. It was often about 
5-30 before we got away from school. 

School itself having been left for the day we had 
work to mark, lessons for next day to prepare, and 
do our own preparation for the yearly P. T. examina- 
tions. These were not trivial, for they were quite 
as stiff as any passed by teachers to-day before enter- ` 
ing training colleges. 

When one thinks of the years fourteen to eighteen 
of the pupil teachers of those davs, one wonders 
how we managed to get through the work. There 
was little time for relaxation, and study was often 
carried on until the small hours of the morning. И 
is a wonder so many stood the strain. Many did not. 
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THE FRONTIER COLLEGE OF CANADA. 


À college without college buildings would seem to 
be almost a contradiction in terms, yet such is the 
Frontier College in Canada, an organisation which is 
probably unique. Its name indicates its main 
function, the college catering chiefly, though not 
exclusively, to those manual labourers and others who 
are situated on the frontiers of civilisation, out of 
touch with all the amenities of even rural community 
life. 

These workers are generally located in the 
camps which serve during the construction of the 
works that pave the way for Ше settler—roads. 
railways, power plants, and other far-flung projects 
of the engineer. To such camps the college sends 


out *''labourer-teachers "—young men, who are 
graduates or undergraduates of recognised uni- 
versities. These teachers do manual work during 
the day on exactly the same footing as the rest of the 
men in camp. They tackle any job which is given 
to them, but devote their evenings to the education 
of those men who are willing to listen and who wish 
to learn. This service is provided without charge 
to the men, the college being supported by voluntary 
contributions. 

Attendance at all classes is voluntary. All that 
the construction or lumber company is asked to do 
is to employ the teacher at the usual working rate, 
and to provide suitable accommodation in the form 
of a room for the evening class work. The curricula 
of the resulting evening schools are naturally very 
varied, each camp having its own local problems, but 
the three " R's" generally take precedence over all 
else. This is necessary, because illiteracy is not 
altogether uncommon in Canada, whilst Ше“ navvy ” 
of Canada, being usually an immigrant from one of 
the countries of Central Europe, does not, as a rule, 
speak English well, there being many who cannot 
speak more than a few words of our language. This 
may be surprising, but the number of mid- and 
north-European immigrants to Canada in recent 
years is astonishing to anyone unacquainted with the 
Immigration census figures. As an example, it may 
be mentioned that in the camp in which this is penned, 
ш the bush country of Northern Ontario—a camp 
Which can be taken as typical—a recent census 
revealed thirteen nationalities in a total force of about 
two hundred men. 

„Ше Frontier College goes far beyond the three 
"R's" however. It had advanced so far in 1922 
that it was granted a Dominion Charter, whereby it 
1 empowered to confer Arts degrees. Candidates for 
degrees are required, as a first step, to hold a standard 
university matriculation certificate before being 


admitted to the courses. The Board of Examiners 
functions solely as an examining body. In this 
special section of its work, which, of course, differs 
widely from its main work in elementary and 
secondary education, as done at numerous mining, 
lumbering, railroad construction, and other camps 
throughout Canada, the College is following in a 
modest way, here in the Dominion, the example 
originally set by the University of London, and also 
by the Royal University of Ireland. Its calendar 
covers a wide range of subjects, and in addition to 
classics, mathematics, philosophy, history, &c.—the 
time-honoured subjects at all universities—other 
subjects of a practical nature have been introduced. 
Thus Forestry has been made one of the compulsory 
subjects for the В.А. degree. Moreover, one or two 
Agricultural College subjects may be offered as 
options. The Board of Examiners for Arts degrees 
of the Frontier College is composed of recognised 
educationists who are members of faculties at the 
leading Canadian and American Universities. Special 
attention is paid to those subjects which will help in 
the formation of good citizens, elementary civics 
being widely taught. Already the college has been 
the means of providing more than twelve hundred 
teachers in isolated camps in all parts of Canada. 
In addition to actual teaching work, the college is often 
the only means of providing such recreational 
facilities as gramophones and reading matter to 
many an isolated and lonely camp. 

It was in 1900 that a young clergyman, Alfred 
Fitzpatrick, a graduate of Qucen’s University, 
Kingston, Canada, saw the college founded as the 
result of his efforts. Mr. Fitzpatrick had realised, 
while working as a traditional “ sky-pilot ” amongst 
loggers in the Canadian woods, that this special work 
needed special methods. Не discarded his clerical 
attire, started to work with the men he wanted to 
help, thus winning their confidence, which enabled 
him to do the work he had at heart . . . and out of 
his efforts grew this splendid organisation, which 
works on the principles adopted by its founder. 
Mr. Fitzpatrick is Principal of the College to-day, 
and in his work is supported by Canadians of most 
varied interests, parties, and denominations. 

The college aims at more than teaching. Its 
young ambassadors help and advise men often sorely 
perplexed, even though living in comparative isola- 
tion; it sends out regular supplies of magazines and 
books to all camps in which it is interested, and seeks 
to make good citizens of the Empire. The “ Uni- 
versity in Overalls" it has been called, and the title 
is fitting for such an educational adventure which has 
on its seal this quotation from Emerson: “ I would 
not have the labourer sacrificed to the result: let 
there be worse cotton, and better теп.” 
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MAY DANTE VISIT SCHOOLS ? 


By FREDERICK J. GOULD. 


It is one of my heretical ideas that some day all 
young people will eagerly listen to simple and 
picturesque reviews of the great Faiths, and the 
associated biographies and legends; and that this 
happy exercise will in the earlier stage (say, to age 
fourteen) be free from Gradgrind discussion of the 
“ truth ” of the doctrines involved. For opening-up 
glimpses of Christianity in the broad, historical sense, 
one excellent method would be to invite Dante to 
visit schools, and tell girls and boys a little about his 
synthetic drama of life’s sorrow, progress, and ideal 
(Inferno, Purgatory, Paradise). It would present no 
more difficulty than the recital of the main scenes of 
the noble Hindu epic of the Ramayana, the bright 
story of Rama, his wife Situ, the forest wanderings, 
the bears and monkeys, and the thrilling adventures 
in Ceylon. The term “ synthesis” would not, of 
course, be breathed to the young listeners. A brief 
note of the poet’s life, aided by pictures of Florence 
and Ravenna, would lead on to a few anecdotal talks, 
illumined by Doré or Blake pictures, that would 
outline the great man’s thought of the suffering, 
resurrection, and ascent of human nature. That 
thought was essentially synthetic, and to follow it 
ever so lightly would help the mind-training of 
children from Baptist families, or Atheistic, or 
Jewish, or Presbyterian, «с. Nowadays, both life and 
education suffer acutely from lack of clear objective, 
and of co-ordination of the material, moral, economic, 
artistic, physical, intellectual, racial, inter-racial. 
Let Dante help; let Aurelius help; let Mohammed 
help; let Confucius help; let Tagore help; let 
Comte help; let others help. 

One talk, or two, might suffice to portray Dante in 
the dark wood, the triple bewilderment of the wolf 
and lynx and lion, the approach of Virgil, and the 
passage into the circles of red flame and of thick- 
ribbed ice. The fire and frost of life are already 
known to youth in the sick room, the street accident, 
the unemployment queue, the whispers from the 
World War, and the rest; and poetry, discreetly 
used, may soften the griefs that come even in the 
morning of experience. 

The hill and terraces of Purgatory are rich in fine 
scenery and incident—Casella’s song on the beach, 
the Valley of Princes, the white and black and purple 
steps that rise to Peter and the gate, the brands on 
the forehead which discipline alone can remove, the 
tale of Trajan and the widow, Matilda culling flowers, 
the rainbow-spanned Gryphon, the Lady in the 
chariot, the departure of Virgil, the dipping in the 
streams of forgetfulness and joyous renewal. Let us 
choose out from this throng of lively visions just one 
for comment, namely, the Gryphon. This figure of 
the lion-bodied and eagle-headed creature who flaps 


. fessors, than for the gaze of children. 


his huge wings amid the seven-hued radiance of a 
rainbow may seem rather fitted for a debate bv 
medical schoolmen, or to-day's ecclesiastical pro- 
But teachers 
who take classes to the British Museum, and pass 
through the Assyrian chamber, surely find no hard 
labour in explaining the combination of wit and 
muscle denoted by the man-headed bull; and 
Richard Lion-Heart and the American eagle may 
politely assist the lecturers. Here are both poetrv 
(which for Comte is Ше“ Logic of Imagery ”) and 
(but for heaven's sake keep the terms in the pocket !) 
Hierology and Comparative Religion. The case 
illustrates a mental activity which the mere title of 
a book by Dr. Keatinge will throw into relief, 
“ Suggestion in Education.” 

The happv ending of a fairy tale or a pirate storv, 
or the glitter of a Utopia by More or William Morris, 
have affinities with the solemn unveilings of the 
Ten Heavens in the '' Paradise." Simply as grand 
symbols, it is worth while to pause before the Cross 
made of hero-sparkles in Mars; the Eagle who 
melodiously proclaims justice in Jupiter; and the 
long, long ladder that infinitely soared in Saturn. 
Beatrice and Dante meet Benedict and Francis— 
two saints whose biographies and legends teem with 
human interest. And if we want a Scripture 
summary, I prefer the great White Rose, and the 
Old Testament, New Testament, and Apocryphal 
souls that throb in its fluttering petals, to a table in a 
Sunday school manual, or a chart in a Biblical 
compendium. 

We shall, with due courtesy to Dante Alighieri, 
tell the girls and boys that the poet's astronomy does 
not fit into Jeans's “ Mysterious Universe." It 
quite neatly fits in, however, to the medieval universe, 
and such science of the heavens, or such other science 
as he knew, the poet magnificently wove into his 
scheme of life, faith, hope, love, history. Indeed, he 
knew, better than the world of to-day knows, that 
sclence and poetry and religion make one glory. 
And I am thus prompted to a final remark to the 
effect that all the best prose or poetry should be 
noticed in relation to their age of creation. For the 
stage up to fourteen, and several years beyond, I 
would present Homer with the Greek times, Milton with 
the age of Cromwell, Charles, and Bunyan, and so on; 
and I would abolish separate lessons in '' Literature." 
So Dante would appear with the Catholic-Feudal 
economics, politics, and world-view. In that circle 
he is, even to the eyes of youth, a magnificent artist, 
uniting a thousand items of life into one drama, just 
as (to use the image given in Laurenzi’s excellent 
edition of the “ Commedia ") innumerable waves 
roll in the colossal unity of an ocean. 
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THE JUNIOR INSTRUCTION CENTRE. 
Bv V. С. Best, М.К.5.Т. 


The Junior Instruction Centre is Ше name given 
to the classes for unemployed youths under the 
Ministry of Labour scheme. These classes are usually 
arranged for boys only, the girls having work to do 
in the house. 

Attendance is full time; the hours being similar 
to those of the ordinary schools. All who are in 
receipt of unemployment pay are required to attend 
at the centre; and other unemployed youths who are 
not entitled to this pay are asked to attend, though 
in their case there is no means of making attendance 
compulsory. The age of boys attending may range 
from fourteen, on leaving school, to eighteen, when 
the youths are transferred to the adult register of 
the Unemployment Exchange; but in many centres 
the majority of boys will be between the ages of six- 
teen years six months and eighteen years, that is, 
those who are insured and compelled to attend. 

As boys obtain work, they naturally leave; so they 
may be present one day only, or even half a day, or, 
in some cases, more than a year. In addition to 


this, the boys come from schools ranging from 
secondary to those for mental defectives, so the work 
15 very different from that of the elementary schools. 
Books must be obtained which will enable the boys 
to do individual work at their own speed. There can 
be very little class teaching, though there naturally 
will be some form of collective moral teaching. Dis- 
cussions of current topics are often very fruitful. 

Discipline depends to an unusually large extent 
on the personality of the superintendent and his staff. 
Bovs approaching eightcen, who have been earning 
part of their living for some years, resent having to 
го back to school. They frequently bring to the 
centre the rough manners and obscene language of 
some workshops. If they are treated as schoolboys, 
trouble immediately arises, and readily spreads to 
others who are beginning to settle down. 

The only forms of punishment open to the super- 
intendent are detention, in some centres, for bad 
work or insubordination, and in refractorv cases 
“expelling’’ from the centre for the period of that 
one day on which the offence occurs. Nothing more 
can be done to the boy, even if he refuses to go, or 
attempts physical violence. 

Later he will appear before a Court of Referees, 
who will ask him his reason for being absent on that 
day. The superintendent's report is also taken into 
consideration; and the vouth generallv, but not 
alwavs, loses his unemployment pay for the one day, 


There is a movement on foot to allow the Court of 
Referees to refuse unemployment pay in bad cases 
for a period of not more than six wecks. 

The programme of work will depend upon the 
special abilities of the head and his staff. The centre 
of which the present writer was superintendent was 
held in part of a building used by the Technical 
Institute. The boys spent half the week in half-day 
periods of woodwork and metalwork in the properly 
equipped shops of the Institute. They also had 
either two or three two-hour periods of physical 
training and games. In practice, owing to lack of 
accommodation for indoor exercises, the period was 
generally spent at cricket or football on the schools' 
playing fields. The rest of the time was given over 
to the usual school subjects, with the exception of a 
daily half-hour of newspaper reading and discussion. 
For this purpose two copies of three daily papers 
(representative of the three political parties) were 
taken daily. Regular periods were occupied in play 
reading and acting. At first the boys were diffident 
about acting, but in time they volunteered for the 
parts, and when cast beforehand made simple pre- 
parations in the way of costumes and effects. The 
plays chosen were Nelson's and Harrap's series of 
one act plays, and Shakespeare's plays. History, 
geography, and elementary science were chiefly in- 
dividual work, with a good supply of books. Each 
boy had his own literature book, which could be 
changed as soon as read. English composition and 
letter writing was a regular feature, though not 
popular; and drawing or colour work was practised 
once a week. The most popular lesson was arith- 
metic, taken individually with books dealing with 
work and wages, unemployment and health insur- 
ance stamps, rent and rates, &c. Surprisingly, the 
least popular lessons were those taken in the work- 
shops; probably too much time was allotted to these 
subjects. 

Once the boys' confidence was obtained, the work 
was thoroughly enjoyable; though there were always 
*sea-lawyers" amongst them, the majority appre- 
ciated what was being done for them; and corre- 
sponded after obtaining work, frequently re-visiting 
the centre. 

Throughout, constant and friendly visits were paid 
by and to the officer in charge of the Juvenile Em- 
plovment Bureau; and bovs were sent direct from the 
centre to apply for work, chosen either by that 
officer or by the superintendent. 

The expenses of the centre were borne by the Local 
Education Authority and the Ministry of Labour. 
Officials of this latter body paid тапу visits of 
inspection. 
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“THE GYPSY BOY." 


By M. H. 


One morning a new boy presented himself in the 
class, and from the very first it was seen that this 
was no ordinary child—he was one to be reckoned 
with. 

His swarthy skin, dark eyes, and the big checked 
handkerchief round his neck proclaimed him to be a 
gypsy—a roamer who was unused to the discipline 
of indoor life. 

He had only occasionally been in school, perhaps 
one year out of the eight years of his life, and that 
for short periods of a week or so at a time. He did 
not like the idea at all. Sitting still and routine 
obedience were alike distasteful. 

The first day, after a yawn and a big sigh, he called 
out at the top of his voice :— 

“ What time de ye git out o' here? " 

“ Soon after 4 o'clock." 

“* Will the lights be lit? "' 

“ But you are not afraid of the dark, are you? ” 

“ No, yer mustn't think aam a dud in that. God 
looks down on us—aa know plenty about things 
like that. Night's the best time to be out, when 
everything's dark and quiet-like—yer git most fun 
then. Besides aa like ter go ter the picters—d'ye know 
how ter git in wi'out payin'? Jist stand 'side someone 
payin'—then git inter the shader an run up the stairs— 
aye, but it's grand at the picters." 

Thinking that to talk about the pictures might be 
a way of interesting the boy, he was asked the next 
day to tell about one of his many visits to the cinema. 
This he did willingly. The speech was crude, but 
the language he used was vivid, dramatic, alive. 
The real atmosphere of the story was there, and a 
shrewd mature judgment of the plot and of the 
characters. 

This was a beginning. Whenever an opportunity 
came, he would talk of his varied experiences with a 
delightful spontaneity. What a knowledge he had 
of the ways of the wild woodlanders—the squirrels, 
the pheasants, the rabbits. He talked of a clearing 
in a wood where, with his father and others, he could 
quietly crouch and then just before nightfall take 
home a meal from animals they had trapped. There 
was a certain squirrel at Ca'lisle which had once 
nipped him. With eyes flashing and hands clenched 


FOSTER. 


he vowed to go there again to pelt it with stones. 
That this was wrong he could not see. The creature 
had hurt him and repay it he must. Gypsy tradition 
he must obey. The earth was theirs, and whatever 
in it stopped their progress or intentions must be 
punished. ''Aye," he said, “ my dad's a queer 
chap—he's kind ter them as gives him owt, but he'll 
do it on ’em as crosses him. Once he tramped six 
miles ter help a pal as was in trouble did my dad." 

Now that his confidence was won, he was asked if 
he would like to learn to read. А little primer was 
given to him. After a week he had grasped most of 
the principles of word building. ‘‘ Aa want ter read; 
Aa want ter read," he said from time to time. “ Yer 
see my grandfather has a caravan and when he dies 
aa dinna want any of the others ter take our share. 
If aa larn to read aall know fer mesel. Aall want 
ter larn ter reckon as well.” With this aim of 
wanting to learn for some definite purpose he could 
soon add figures with astonishing ease. 

Colour captivated him. The use of crayons was a 
novelty. '' Aye, but we see some lovely colours in 
the sky of an evenin', and in the mornings when no 
one else is up but the birds and us—it’s grand. Аа 
wish aa could show yer what it looks like, but aa 
can't, not even wiv these crayons.” 

Poetry thrilled him. Those dark eyes sparkled 
when a piece was read, and with what delight he 
ventured to recite “ Shadow March " like the other 
boys. ''Aalike the sing in it," he said. 

School was now a joy to him. What pains he took 
to have clean hands so that he could learn to read 
from the books containing stories—such stories, 
which he loved. 

A few weeks passed and the caravan was moving 
on. “ Аа want ter move about agin, but aa like 
this school. Yer teach me to read here, and that boss 
man we call ‘ sir’ he 'asn't a big stick in 'is 'and." 

What a startling contrast was the concentration of 
this little gypsy lad to those who are content to drift 
along aimlessly, allowing days to go by with little 
achieved. He had discovered for himself that 
ignorance was a handicap and so he determined to 
learn. This child, with his life and personality full 
of purpose, was thus preparing himself to conquer 
any difficulties of the future. He was alive, alive 
and he knew it, and his little circle of the world must 
know it too. 

So in his caravan he went away, leaving a mark in 
the school where he had spent but a few short weeks. 
This little bundle of possibilities must live the life of 
a roamer, but surely his artist’s soul will shine out 
above it all, a vigorous, vivid personality wherever 
he goes. 
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TRAINING EASTERN TEACHERS. 


Bv A FORMER TRAINING COLLEGE PRINCIPAL. 


The writer was for nineteen years in charge of training classes and a high school in Ceylon and a 
high school Kindergarten and Training College in Bombay. 


The experiment of granting a constitution to India 
is one which will be watched with keen interest. Its 
success depends in a large measure on the schools in 
which the educated classes who have demanded it 
are trained, where the teachers’ influence is even 
greater than at home, since fewer outside influences 
reach them. Accustomed to the long established 
habit of setting lessons to be learned by heart, it is 
not always easy for these teachers to adapt them- 
sclves to **modern methods,” yet what efforts they 
often make to do so. 

In a certain district a good many years ago, Gov- 
ernment offered grants to schools in which Kinder- 
garten methods with the little ones were introduced. 
The manager of a large group of schools solved the 
problem by making the children, as he explained, 
“kneel at a bench, instead of sitting on one." This 
was his substitute for the little tables of the orthodox 
Kindergarten of which he had heard! 

Not satisfied with this he asked the writer to give 
his teachers a short course of training in the teaching 
of little children during the Christmas holiday. There 
they sat, eighty men, many of them advanced in 
vears, and ten voung schoolmistresses who had been 
brought in bullock carts from all the surrounding 
villages, so anxious to learn what this mysterious 
new method of teaching little children could be. 

Thev spared themselves no trouble, valiantly rolled 
up their balls of clay, modelled little chatties, made 
patterns of coloured seeds or sticks, and took notes 
of the lectures. Even in between the classes little 
groups gathered together to work, the vounger 
teachers helping the older ones. 

They watched with eager interest the nature 
lessons given to the little ones, asking manv ques- 
tions afterwards. Though it was their holiday they 
grudged no trouble and were full of warm and glow- 
ing gratitude for the opportunitv to learn more. 

A course of simple lessons in handwork, using 
such material as could be obtained in an Indian 
village, and nature talks were planned out with them. 
Supplied with these they returned to their villages to 
carry back this new knowledge to the tinies, whose 
experience of ‘‘lessons’’ hitherto had been copying 
innumerable slatefuls of letters or figures for manv 
hours day bv dav throughout the vear. 

The attempt to introduce modern methods is often 
like putting new wine into old wine skins. The tradi- 
tional method of learning by heart still lies in the 
background. 
© Here are some specimen questions and answers 


from candidates for a Government teachers’ ex- 
amination. 

Mention two English poems suitable to be learnt 
by children of twelve years old. 

Answer 1.—''There is a happy land” and ‘‘She 
stoops to conquer." 

Answer 2.—‘‘A hymn 
**Thomson’s ‘Seasons.’ "' 

The reason for this choice was that the ‘‘Deserted 
Village” and one book of the ''Seasons'' were their 
set books, thus Goldsmith and Thomson were poets 
well known to them. One had been probably at a 
Protestant and the other at a Roman Catholic school. 

Notes of lessons on a geography lesson to little 
children had to be written; one complete answer 
was, ''Show an orange, tell them it revolves on its 
own axis and the earth does the same”! 

Now that there are more training colleges for 
teachers the same zeal for self improvement is to be 
seen, In connection with a resident training college 
for women, extra classes for mistresses engaged in 
teaching and thus unable to take the full course were 
held. For two and a half hours on Saturday morn- 
ing and on Wednesday afternoons these hard- 
worked teachers, busv all the week in school, crowded 
to the lectures. ТҺеу borrowed books from the 
College library, reading in every spare minute. 

Special handwork lessons were given, and, though 
this meant still less leisure, and many of them did 
not intend to teach younger children, yet all came, 
so eager were thev to take every advantage of the 
training. They varied in age, race, religion; there 
were Christians, Parsees, Hindus, and Jewesses. 
Their ages ranged from sixteen to thirty-five, and 
they included a brilliant Indian girl with a first-class 
honours degree, then a lecturer at a mixed college 
for men and women and girls fresh from school, who 
had not even passed the sixth standard. 

It was an inspiring sight to see them, some in 
flowing silk saris, Gandhi's followers in hand-woven 
khaddar cloth, and others again in muslin frocks, so 
different in outward appearance yet one in their en- 
thusiastic desire to learn. 

There was no question of racial antagonism or 
caste distinction. The common desire to gain know- 
ledge, to fit themselves better for their chosen life 
work, formed a link which made it possible to train 
such a mixed class. 

If this same spirit can animate those who carrv 
out the working of the new constitution, we may feel 
full of hope for India's future. 


to the Virgin’’ and 
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THE CHILDREN'S CHOICE. 


AN EXPERIMENT. 


I was faced with rather a difficult problem—how to 
employ everyone who did not “ take” drawing 
during the hour and a half of the drawing lesson. 
Mine was a small mixed school, and those left to my 
mercies were half a dozen boys and girls ranging in 
age from seven to fourteen, a difficult handful. No 
regular subject could be taken, as these all had to be 
shared by the young artists now hard at work in the 
big schoolroom. For the first half-hour I read aloud, 
while the girls did needlework, the boys handicrafts; 
every child in the school always had a piece of work 
on hand, and a little extra time devoted to it was all 
tothe good. But a whole hour remained, and it was 
in this weekly hour that I tried an experiment which 
I had been longing to make but for which there had 
so far been no room in the ordinary time table. I let 
each child in turn, beginning at the youngest, then 
the eldest, then the second youngest, and so on, 
choose the subject of the lesson to be given next week 
—next week, not this week, in order to give myself 
time for preparation. 

I left the children absolutely free as to their choice. 
Not only did I never suggest anything myself, but 
only the child whose turn it was was allowed to make 
a choice, for we all know the child with character 
who arranges evervthing for her neighbours, and the 
amiable vague child who “© doesn't know ”’ ог“ doesn't 
mind." 

The idea was amazingly popular. During the last 
five minutes of the needlework all eyes were on the 
clock and murmurs of excitement and interest were 
heard—"' What is it going to be like this time? І do 
hope we shall have pictures like last time, or those 
things in bottles," &c. 

The subjects chosen covered a wide field. 
“ Diamonds," '' Politics," '' Stars," '' Fishes,” '' The 
Most Learned Person Who Ever Was," “ China " (the 
country, not the earthenware), ‘‘ A Chair Tells its 
Story,” “ A Coal Mine,” '' Other Things like Water ” 
(this from a seven-year-old). As will be seen, most of 
them were mainly material, but one or two ventured 
on abstract themes. ‘‘ Reason " was the choice of a 
ten-year-old, and ''Is Poetry Nicer than Not?" a 
delicious title chosen by a girl of eleven. 

Of course these lessons required a good deal of 
preparation, but fortunately I am the possessor of a 
good encyclopedia, coupled with a positive genius 
for picking other people’s brains; also I found that 
the children never chose subjects hoping to floor me, 
it was always to satisfy a genuine curiosity. I never 
made pretence of knowledge I did not possess. When 
“ Fishes” was chosen, for instance, I frankly told my 
children that all my zoological information had been 
culled from the pages of my encyclopedia, and pointed 
the moral that one of the chief objects of education 


is to enable us to find the information we need. 
Also I did not think it wise that all the hard work 
should be on my side; so when the subject for the 
following week had been chosen, cach child was 
required to find out one fact, or manufacture one 
opinion, on that subject before the next lesson, and 
the lesson began with these facts being read out and 
discussed before we went on to my part of the 
proceedings. 

Once the child whose turn it was was ill, and 
consequently his subject was postponed, so we had 
an impromptu debate, each child in turn asking me 
some question which I answered to the best of my 
ability and which the class then discussed. But this 
was not nearly so successful, ideas were not readily 
forthcoming, and a great effort was made to be funny, 
much giggling and nudging ensuing. 

Two distinct advantages accrued from what we 
called the ''Go-as-you-please " lesson. First, the 
child who was not interested in ordinary school 
subjects, and who consequently had often been rather 
tiresome or dull, was discovered to be most intelligent 
on other subjects and was amazingly encouraged 
thereby; secondly, we all learnt to know each other 
so much better, and widened our interests by including 
those of other people. Another result, hardly so 
happy and certainly unforeseen by me, was that 
half the drawing class appealed to their parents to be 
let off drawing next term. “1 told Dad I was no 
earthly use at drawing and never should be; but I 
really wanted to come and join in all those awfullv 
jolly things you do in the little room." 

This, however, was easily circumvented, and my 
“ Go-as-you-please" class remained small, very 
fashionable, and therefore effective. 


Scholarships in Architecture. 

The Leverhulme Trustees have decided to make 
a grant of £1,000 per annum for five scholarships 
to be tenable at the Architectural Association School 
of Architecture, to enable necessitous and suitable 
students to obtain five years' training in architecture. 

The scholarships include payment of fees, mainten- 
ance allowance, and certain allowances for incidental 
expenses and travel. 

The first five scholarships have already been 
awarded to students at present in the Architectural 
Association School of Architecture, and the first 
scholarship giving entry to the first year of the school 
will be open to competition in the early summer. 

Full particulars, when available, may be obtained 
from the Secretary of the Architectural Association, 
34-36 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 
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EUROPEAN MUSIC TESTS APPLIED TO WEST AFRICAN NATIVES. 


Ву L. HENDERSON WILLIAMS. 


Writing on ''The Musical Talent of the Natives of 
East Africa’? in the April British Journal of 
Psychology (1932), Mr. Richard A. C. Oliver, whilst 
admitting that it is difficult to apply the same psycho- 
lovical tests to people at very different stages of cul- 
ture, Quotes results as complacently as if these 
differences did not exist. The difficulties have been 
met by an amount and kind of antecedent explanation 
which is in itself ‘‘suggestive’’ to a degree which 
must vitiate the results as a test for natural talent. 
Mr. Oliver does not think so. He says: ''It should 
be possible for him’’ (the examiner) ‘‘to ensure that 
a group of primitive subjects embarks on the actual 
tests of ear with little or no disadvantage in com- 
Well, 


let us examine the examination. 
The tests used were the Seashore Measures of 


_ Musical Talent, summarised in six gramophone discs. 


"They are measures of the sense of pitch, the sense 


of intensity, the sense of time, the sense of conson- 


ance, memory Гог tones, and the sense of rhythm— 
these being six capacities which Seashore's analysis 
isolates as fundamental to musical talent." 

The subjects of the experiment were pupils of the 
Alliance High School at Kikuyu in Kenya, a central 
school for boys drawn from all parts of the Colony. 
Ninety students were tested, aged, approximately, 
from twelve to twenty-four, the majority lying be- 
tween extremes. Аре could rarely be certainly de- 
termined, as there was no enforced registration of 
native births. Seven tribes were represented, two- 
thirds of the group being Kikuyus. European music 
15 taught in the school, which carries education to the 
most advanced grade conformable with native appre- 
ciation. All learnt singing, and ten self-chosen 
students learnt, in addition, to read music from staff 


. and to play the harmonium. 


v 


и 


Each of the tests, which I have epitomised, lasted 
about forty-five minutes, and was given to from 
twenty to forty students at a time. А preliminary 
demonstration-lecture prepared the examinees for 
what was to come. 

Test I. Sense of pitch.—The Examiner sounded 
two successive notes on the harmonium and asked 
whether the second note was lower or higher. 

Test II. Sense of intenstty.—This consisted in 
repetitions of a single note sounded with different 
degrees of intensity, weaker or stronger. 

Test III. Sense of time.—''Three dots were made 
п а row on the blackboard and numbered 1, 2, 3. 
Examiner asked whether the distance from dot 2 to 


dot 3 was longer or shorter than the distance from 
dot 1 to dot 2.” This visual test was followed by ап 
oral one; taps with a pointer, variously spaced in 
time. 

Test IV. Sense of consonance.—‘‘The three cri- 
teria by which consonance was to be judged were 
written on the blackboard, thus : 

'*Good. 
“Со well together, agree. 
Smooth. 
Sound almost like one note. 
“Ваа. 
'*Do not go well together, disagree. 
Rough, harsh. 
Do not sound at all like one note, but like two. 

*A consonant pair of notes and a dissonant pair 
were then played on the harmonium and contrasted. ’”’ 
This test was amplified, the lists of criteria being 
left on the blackboard. The Examiner reports con- 
siderable difficulty in making it understood. 

Test V. Tonal memory.—Visual test : two identical 
lines of numbers were written on the blackboard, one 
below the other, a dot or cross being added to one 
number in the lower line. Students were asked to 
name the number so distinguished. This test ''was 
translated into auditory terms by using series of 
notes of different pitch instead of numbers. Keeping 
in view the series of numbers on the blackboard, the 
class counted the notes silently as they were played, 
then called out the number of the note which was 
altered the second ите.” This test, like No. IV, 
was not easily understood. 

Test VI. Sense of rhythm.—lIllustrated by means 
of taps with a pointer on the table, forming definite 
rhythmical patterns. 

In calculating values in these experiments the 
American seventh-grade school child was taken as 
norm. That, I gather, means, roughly, the equiva- 
lent of an English fourteen. 

АП these natives had been more or less familiarised 
with the sound of European music. Now, European 
music uses a tempered scale to which no native, un- 
civilised musics conform. The imposition, then, of 
a tempered scale on native intelligences could do no 
more than temporarily confuse the native ear. Соп- 
sequently, the tests were not made on normal native 
ears. This is rather comically borne out by one 
aspect of the results, viz., that the ten students being 
especially taught music were amongst the worst 
examinees, some being so bad it was decided, on 
this evidence, to terminate their musical instruction. 
It seems hard to have deprived a full-blooded African, 
probably training as a teacher or missionary, of his 
pleasure in the gay and giddy harmonium merely 
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because he happened to fall between the two stools 
of a natural and an arbitrary musical ear. 

The first thing that strikes musicians, as apart 
from psychologists, about this Test as a whole is 
that it serves to demonstrate degrees in powers of 
observation and of memory far more than it evolves 
evidence of real musical talent. The examinees ге- 
membered what they had seen; what they heard with 
understanding is by no means clearly proved. In 
any case the Alliance High School students came out 
badly in the consonance and tonal memory tests. 
But students of the Royal College of Music might 
have come out as badly if examined on the character- 
istics of West African music. For it is a fact that 
genuine native musics have definite characteristics— 
structural, tonal, and rhvthmical—only recognised by 
European musicians after long and concentrated 
study of the material. 

Mr. Oliver records that the Africans were superior 
to American seventh-grade norms in the senses of 
intensity, time, and rhythm; inferior to them in sense 
of pitch, consonance, and in memory for tones. 

In weighing the value of this statement we have 
to remember that the bases of rhvthm are funda- 
mentally stable and universal; those of pitch are 
relative and artificial. Pitch, like colour, moves 
fluidly amid innumerable shades, and a native's sense 
of musical colour might be expected to vary from 
occidental as much as his taste in female beauty. On 
the other hand his sense of rhythm, from centuries 
of use in signalling, is so far ahead of the civilised 
norm as to render the particular test absurdly in- 
applicable. In use of rhythm the West African 
native 15 an expert. 

As a test for natural musical talent the Seashore 
*Measures'' seem to me worthless. Mr. Oliver ac- 
tually enunciates the reason for failure in the соп- 
‘onance test, but shies away from it immediately. 
"There is, probably, a causal connection between the 
poor sense of consonance indicated in the African by 
he tests, and the fact that African music . . . 15 
suilt on pure melody and not on harmony. . . . The 
successive notes in African melody seem often to 
involve quite small differences in pitch. Сап it be 
that the test does not suit Africans as well as it suits 
Europcans?" 

Apparently not. 

One human problem emerged from this solemn 
statistical comedy. А Bantu Kavirondo boyv of 
fifteen equalled or excelled 97 per cent. of eighth- 
grade Americans in sense of pitch, 95 per cent. in 
sense of intensity, 98 per cent. in sense of time, a9 
per cent. in sense of consonance, g2 per cent. in 
memory for tones, and 97 per cent. in sense of 
rhythm. 

Now, is he a musical genius, or just unusually 
cute? 


THE GERMAN ATTITUDE TOWARDS CHILDREN. 
By J. B. Кер. 


; Since the war, our whole attitude towards ou: 
children has changed. We make life as easy as 
possible for them, and do everything within ou: 
power to protect them against hardship. 

Quite the reverse is the case in Germany, a count 
which finished the war beaten, with the health ci 
its civil population seriously damaged through semi- 
starvation; its colonies and several provinces соп- 
fiscated. The whole aim of German parents 15 t» 
produce a generation which will stand up to th 
world's difficulties, and conquer them. The Father- 
land looks to the children to restore the prestige oi 
the race. 

A sturdy race must, first of all, be healthy. From 
when a baby is a few weeks old, it is taught to Се 
physical exercises to strengthen its body. These 
exercises are graduated until, when the child is 10 
its teens, a standard of physical fitness 15 reached 
such as is seldom to be seen anywhere else 1 
Europe. 

Above all, there is no attempt made to wrap up 
the German child in cotton-wool. Parents encourage 
their bovs and girls to take their holidays by them- 
selves, perhaps under the leadership of a youth oí 
sixteen to eighteen years, or, as is frequently Ше 
case, with children of their own age. In this жау 
the youngsters go several hundred miles away from 
home, and learn to rely on themselves in every 
emergency. 

This type of holiday is made possible by the Youth 
Hostels, belonging to the Youth Movement. There 
are over two thousand hostels throughout th 
countrv, each with its housefather and housemother 
to keep an eye over the voung visitors, and to hel» 
with advice where necessary. 

The children walk from one hostel to the next. 
carrying all they need in their rucksacks, doing thet 
own catering and cooking. 

Children who are not old enough to wander b 
themselves are taken on walking tours, lastin: 
several weeks, bv their school teachers. 

German elementary schools generally finish lesson: 
by one o'clock in the afternoon, and this leaves 
several hours of fresh air and sunshine for the 
children daily. Games are organised on a very larg: 
scale, and all tvpes of sport are very popular. 

Underlying all this physical culture there is the 
slogan of the Youth Movement: ''Youth must b: 
served,” and ‘‘Youth must sav ‘I will’.”’ 

The cult of the child has replaced the о!" 
militarism, and it is being undertaken with just the 
same seriousness and thoroughness. It will be ver* 
interesting to see the results within the next decade 
or two. 
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GLEANINGS. 


Education. 


“Тве inculcation of the incomprehensible into the 
indolent by the incompetent.’’—Sir Josiah Stamp. 


Good Intentions. 
'*Good intentions sometimes go astray as when the 


puppy picked up a bone from the lawn and put it in 
the family stock-pot.’’—Pepys. 


Uppish. 


“Ноте School for Retarded Sons of the very 
Upper Classes.— Three vacancies; M.A.—W rite 
Box —.''—Advertisement in "The Times.” 


Stands Chester Where it Did ? 


Writing on the proposed closing of Chester Train- 
ing College, The Schoolmistress says: ‘‘The fate of 
Chester 15 challenged by a wide circle who believe 
that there should be a men's two-year college in the 
north-east of England.” 


А Brief Wooing. 

From ''The Morning Post," Jan. 9.—''The en- 
gagement is announced of Mr. Edward T. Benson, 
of Clifton, Bristol, and Miss Mary Richardson, only 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Richardson, of 
Wellington, New Zealand. 

“Сгетапоп took place later at Golders Green.” 

Evidently an example of what our novelists call 
а burning passion. 


This Mechanieal Age. 


"We salute anew an heroic soul, fit mistress of 
an indomitable engine as great-hearted as herself. 
That they are both British is an additional јоу. ''— 
The **Daily Telegraph”? on Mrs. Mollison's Flight. 


Overcoming the Difficulty. 

According to a Reuter cable some American 
University students make ‘‘love’’ the excuse for fail- 
ing in their examinations. The story is told of one 
. such student who later applied for re-admission to 
an examination. On the petition form the question 
was asked: ''Has the cause of failure been re- 
moved?” The student wrote : “Уез; I married her.” 


Most Inconvenient. 

In a note on Foot and Mouth Disease The Times 
says: ''The English system of dealing with out- 
breaks by isolation and slaughter is exceedingly 
drastic. It sometimes puts a temporary stop to 
hunting." 

The Born Teacher. 

"Required for January in Preparatory School. 
Classical Master; good Association football and 
€ricket essential; excellent opening for young man 
with private means just leaving Public School and 
wishing to be trained for scholastic profession.— 
Write Box —.’’—Advertisement in “The Times." 


The Height of Charm. 


"Sir Archibald has the combined strength and 
charm of manner that befit a tall man (he is over 
six feet tall. It must be about five years since he 
adopted the surname of Massingberd by royal 
licence.’’—The “Evening News,” London. 


The Fear of God. 


“I doubt if there is any way to teach belief in God 
to a young child without making him afraid.” —Dora 
Russell, ‘In Defence of Children." 


A Professor on Education. 


‘‘In childhood he acquired that peculiar sharpness 
of mind which comes from not going to school, and 
that power of independent thought obtained by not 
entering college. ""—Professor Stephen Leacock оп 
Mark Twain. 


Cujus Culpa ? 


‘*The free-place boys with whom I have to deal are 
not merely very far from being scholars; their 
average intelligence is such that giving them second- 
ary education is throwing away public money. "—The 
Head Master of Framlingham College. 


А Tribute of Metaphors. 


Writing in the Morning Post on the British 
Industries Fair, Mr. Harold Steevens savs: ''With 
triumphs gone and hopes in dust, our gallant Civil 
Service would not strike the flag, but, faithful to its 
vision, set its teeth and tore success out of ruin. 
The Treasury stumped up a temporary subsidy for 
advertising abroad, buyers flocked in again, and the 
phoenix arose in greater splendour than ever.” 


Words of Comfort. 


*"There are clouds ahead, but I think they will be 
dissipated by the breeze of public opinion. ] am 
willing, mvself, to worship at the shrine of economy 
if it means wise expenditure, but not at every way- 
side shrine set up by Tom, Dick, and Harry. 

“The groundwork of elementary education should 
not be touched, and secondary education for the 
poor lad ought to be provided without money and 
without price.”—Sir George Lunn. 


He might have been Disappointed. 


My life has coincided with a hateful time. I came 
into the world too soon or too late; I feel good for 
nothing. Earlier I should have had my share of the 
pleasures of the period; later I should have helped 
in reconstruction; now I pass my life in propping 
up worm-eaten buildings. I ought to have been born 
in 1900, and to have had the twentieth century 
before me.— Metternich. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


From Miss M. A. Wood, Principal, Cambridge 
Training College for Women (Post-Graduate), 
Cambridge. 

November 7th, 1932. 

Sir,—I regret to see in your last issue that ‘Тһе 
Dominie” endorses with approval a misleading sug- 
gestion made, apparently, by the president of the 
Education Science Section of the British Association 
at its recent meeting. I have not the presidential 
address before me, so that my criticism is really 
directed less to it than to ‘Тһе Dominie” himself. 
He says “| am glad to note that he (the president) 
deprecated narrow specialisation in the preparation of 
science teachers, and urged that historical and philo- 
sophical treatment of educational principles 15, 
in effect, non-vocational, and would be more useful 
after a few years of thoughtful experience.’’ 

These two statements seem to be in some degree 
contradictory, since, whereas narrow specialisation 
tends to limit the science teacher too much to his 
“vocation,” it is just because the historical and 
philosophical treatment of educational principles is 
"non-vocational"" that it should correct this narrow- 
ness by extending his outlook and opening his eve to 
the wider issues involved in education ! 

‘Тһе Dominie" proceeds to quote his authority 
as follows: ''Fresh from the intensive grinding at 
his degree, the candidate teacher enters M his 
year of professional training with unchanged 
outlook*—another essential examination to pass. 
With по experience to give realty to the 
lectures he attends, he thinks far more of the 
diploma he is seeking than of the demands of 
his future career.” Your commentator concludes : 
"Whth this verdict many will agree, including some 
of those who have had first-hand experience of the 
post-graduate course of training.” 

This is surely а ‘‘verdict’’ that gives away the 
judge! His view of professional training is that it is 
taken merely as a means of passing an examination, 
that it involves no first-hand knowledge of teaching, 
nothing, in fact, but the attempt to absorb and to 
reproduce other people’s views on education. No 
doubt such a training will leave ‘‘unchanged”’ the 
“outlook” that the graduate has acquired from 
school and university, since there he has alrcady 
learned to consider the examination all-important. 
But suppose that instead of training he goes straight 
into a school-post, what chance is there of this ''out- 
look" being changed? His one idea will still be the 
passing of examinations (this time, Бу his pupils), 
and he will have small opportunity of reaching the 
wider view from which education is seen as involving 
the very meaning of life. 

Experience goes to show that the errors of the 

* The italics are mine. 


untrained do not generally lead them to a desire for 
enlightenment, but rather harden into habits resulting 
in the too familiar characteristics of the disillusioned 
and disgruntled pedagogue. Is such a one likely 
to give up his job ''after a few years of thoughtful( 2) 
experience’ to seek a new ‘‘outlook’’ in the study 
of the historical and philosophical treatment of 
educational principles? And, even if he does, what 
of the harm suffered in the meantime Бу those ип- 
happy victims of his ignorance from whom he has 
"taken away the key of knowledge; he entered 
not in himself and them that were entering he 
hindered”? 

With apologies for addressing you at such length. 


—Yours faithfully, 
M. A. Woop. 


Literary Standards. 

The publisher, Mr. Jonathan Cape, recently sent to 
us the following information concerning Miss E. H. 
Young's new novel ‘‘Jenny Wren’’ which he pub- 
lished at the end of November :— — - | 

“Опе mile of book binding cloth has been specially 
manufactured for this book. Six tons of paper are 
being used. The paper would provide Shelley with 
enough paper boats for forty-five years if he used 
one sheet of 15 x 20 per boat, and launched them at 
five minute intervals between the hours of two and 
four every afternoon, Sundavs included, wet or finc. 
A quarter of an acre of straw board is used in the 
binding. A sheet of red foil equal in area to one 
side of a double tennis court is used for the lettering 
on the binding and for the impression of a small wren 
on the cloth. The ink used is 800 noggins or enough 
to float Boo copies of the book itself.” | 

We hope that the sale of the book will justify this 
impressive use of material. 


A Classic for Children. 
Bevis: THE Story or A Boy: by Richard Jefferies- 
Illustrated by E. H. Shepard. Introduction by 
E. V. Lucas. (7s. 6d. net. Cape.) 

There are many books for boys, but next to 
‘Robinson Crusoe’? the present reviewer ranks this 
book by Richard Jefferies. In some respects its 
appeal is even stronger than that of Defoe's im- 
mortal work, for it describes doings of bovs them- 
selves. In the present edition we have some excellent 
illustrations by Mr. Shepard, and the volume is pro- 
duced in the stvle which we have come to associate 
with. Mr. Jonathan Cape. Mr. Lucas provides ап 
introduction which savours the merits of the book, 
and offers some explanation of the almost incredible 
fact that it is not universally known to parents and 
their children. We hope that a better fate awaits 
this edition. | R. 
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CONFERENCE 


on 


* THE PRESENT POSITION OF EDUCATION." 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1932. 


A special Conference on “Те Present Position of 
Education" was held under the auspices of the 
Teachers Registration Council (acting as the 
Executive of the Royal Society of Teachers) on 
Saturday, December 3, in King George’s Hall, 
W.C.1. In addition to the majority of the members 
of the Council, there were present representatives of 
thirty-six educational organisations, including those 
of Local Authorities and teachers, while certain of 
the Universities sent special representatives in addi- 
tion to their representatives on the Council. 


The Right Hon. Lorp Соке, C.B.E., M.C. 
(President of the Royal Society of Teachers), pre- 
sided and moved the first resolution on the agenda, 
namely : 


This Conference recognises the need for a 
careful scrutiny of all forms of national expendi- 
ture, but in view of the importance of education 
regards the present policy of retrenchment under 
this head as harmful to the national welfare. 


At the outset Lord Gorell emphasised the fact 
that the meeting was in no sense a political one, 
but was concerned with the educational aspect of the 
matters under discussion. At the present time, even 
more than in the past, education was held up as 
a target to be shot at, and latterly there had been 
manv criticisms of our educational svstem and educa- 
tional expenditure. Some of these, such as the 
suggestions put forward in the Report of the 
Conservative M.P.'s, did not арреаг to be very 
helpful, since they were made bv persons having no 
special knowledge of the subject. Such criticisms, 
however, as those embodied in the recently issued 
Report of the Ray Committee were deserving ot 
careful consideration as coming from a responsible 
and well-informed body. While admitting the urgent 
need for national economy and the possibility that 
there might be room for retrenchment without im- 
pairing the efficiency of our educational service, the 
speaker urged that economies should be applied to 
education only after the most careful scrutiny of the 
effect that they were likely to have on the whole 
structure. A pruning knife and not an axe should 
be applied, and it was not sufficiently realised that 
our educational structure could not be attacked or 
curtailed without impairing the whole basis of 
democratic government. The speaker regretted that 
the Board of Education had not accepted an invita- 
tion to send officials to the Conference as observers, 
since he held that it was wise for a government 
department to note the views expressed bv so repre- 


sentative an assembly. This, however, was only 
one example of a general failure of the Board to 
consult representatives of teachers and Local Autho- 
rities before adopting any line of policy. It would 
be regarded as sheer lunacy if matters affecting the 
whole navy, for example, were settled without a 
single sailor being called into consultation, yet this 
was what was done in regard to our educational ad- 
ministration. The circular which was to form the 
subject of a later resolution was a case in point, 
for it had apparently been issued without consulta- 
tion with any representative body of Local Autho- 
rities or teachers, nor did the repercussion of that 
circular upon the Hadow Report appear to have been 
considered. These piecemeal methods of dealing 
with the subject were leading to an almost chaotic 
position in educational organisation. Lord Gorell 
concluded his speech by reading the following para- 
graph from the School Guardian, since it well ex- 
pressed the national point of view to which he felt 
more attention should be directed by the Govern- 
ment :— 

“The purpose of education is not, as Ше Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Ministry of Education 
would have it, to produce leaders of thought in the 
next generation, of whom we can employ but a 
limited number. Its purpose . . . is to foster in- 
dividual thought in the present generation bv every 
means in our power. The fact that we cannot at the 
moment find work for all is another excuse for pro- 
viding opportunities of thought for all. It is a 
temporary condition due directly to our inability 
to think efficiently. The unrest which exists in 
other countries would long since have broken out in 
violent change had it not been for this very education 
which we are now being asked to restrict. It is those 
countries in which education has been lacking in the 
past which are now suffering from the experiments 
of uninstructed enthusiasm. To seek to stabilise our 
immediate future by adding to the untaught and un- 
emploved is worse than foolish, it is positively 
dangerous. We cannot afford to refuse to develop 
the potential originality of a single child.’’ 

Lord Gorell then formallv moved the resolution. 

Mr. Ernest Evans, M.P. (University of Wales), 
in seconding the resolution, said that there was a 
widespread impression that educationists could not be 
economists. This had been disoroved bv the historv 
of recent vears, during which teachers had not only 
had to accept a severe reduction in salary but had 
had to face the postronement, if not the defeat, of 
many of their most cherished ambitions for the im- 
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provement of our educational service. When 
national economy was mentioned the minds of many 
people in this country seemed to turn instinctively 
to education, and it was significant that the first 
section of the Ray Report dealt with local expendi- 
ture on education. "There seemed to be two main 
reasons for this unpopularity. The first was 
cowardice, inasmuch as public men felt that they 
could economise at the expense of children who were 
not at present voters, even though the full respon- 
sibility of citizenship would devolve upon them 
later. The second reason was a dangerous ignorance 
which failed to realise the difference between wise 
expenditure and wasteful expenditure. It was time 
for persons interested in education to make a stand 
against the present policy of unwise retrenchment, 
for nobody with intelligence could fail to realise that 
a well-educated and enlightened democracy was one 
of the greatest assets that any country could possess. 
A hundred years ago the State had recognised the 
principle of democratic control of public affairs, and 
it was a strange thing that to-day we were having 
to face the problem of whether we believed in this 
principle or not. If not, then we might conceivably 
“всгар” the whole educational service, but no man 
with a sense of responsibility and some appreciation 
of present conditions would be prepared to take that 
risk. The constant attacks on educational expendi- 
ture made during recent vears had discouraged not 
only members of the teaching profession and Local 
Authorities, but, more important still, had dis- 
couraged parents. It was time to call a halt to these 
attacks, for the efficiency of our educational service 
was not only a dutv owed bv the State to its children, 
but represented also an insurance policv both for 
our own country and for the whole of civilisation. 

Mr. W. А. Brockincton (County Councils Asso- 
ciation) stated that he did not agree that the present 
policy of the Government was one of retrenchment. 
It was a policy of economy, which was a very differ- 
ent thing, and he could not vote for the motion as 
it stood. 

Mr. R. ANDERSON (Hon. Treasurer of the National 
Association of Schoolmasters) pointed out that the 
resolution was not a protest against the policy of 
the Government, but against attacks on education 
from whatever quarter they originated, and he moved 
the following addendum to the resolution :— 

This Conference requests the Teachers 
Registration Council to ask the President of the 
Board of Education to receive a deputation 
representative of all types of teaching work, to 
express concern at the persistence and severity 
of the attacks on education services. 


Mr. Haypn Davies (National Association of 
Schoolmasters) seconded the addendum, and urged 
that, as the Board refused to be represented at the 


Conference, it was for the Conference to send repre- 
sentatives to the Board. 


Mr. W. N. SwuirH (Durham County Council) 
stated that he personally would welcome any sugges- 
tion that might cause the Board to reconsider their 
policy and the contents of Circular 1421. For the 
sake of securing unanimous support for the resolu- 
поп, he proposed that the phrase ‘‘regards the 
present policy of retrenchment’’ should be amended 
to ‘‘regards а policy of retrenchment.” 

This amendment was seconded, and the addendum 
and the original motion with the substitution of “а” 
for ‘‘the present’’ were carried with few dissentients. 


Miss ETHEL Srrupwick, M.A. (High Mistress of 
St. Paul’s Girls’ School, and President, Incorporated 
Association of Head Mistresses), moved the motion : 


This Conference is of opinion that the in- 
crease of fees in grant-aided secondary schools 
proposed in Circular 1421, coupled with the 
suggested income limit for the grant of free 
places, will result in a loss of educational 
Opportunities to many children of ability, and 
suggests that, since even the highest fees pro- 
posed involve a State subsidv for every pupil, all 
places in such schools should be allocated only 
to pupils whose fitness for the type of education 
provided by the school has been definitely ascer- 
tained. 

Miss Strudwick stated that the Circular formed 
an outstanding example of the policy of unwise re- 
trenchment which had been deplored in the previous 
motion, and its dangerous implications were hardly 
modified by the issue of Circular 1424 which left 
Local Authorities free to interpret the original 
Circular in its literal sense. The result must be that 
children who were fitted for it would be deprived of 
secondary education, Secondary schools at present 
afforded wonderful examples of democracy, but, now 
that they were likely to lose many children of parents 
of moderate income, there would no longer be this 
link between the better-off fee-payers and the holders 
of free or ‘‘special’’ places. This had been the actual 
result in cases where such an income limit had been 
imposed. А further result would inevitably be to 
reduce the numbers in the schools. Moreover, 
inquiries which had been made bv the Association of 
Head Mistresses went to show that, where parents 
with a small income had Бсеп obliged to pay higher 
school fees, the additional sum was often taken out 
of the money previously paid for the food of those 
children. The speaker was entirely in agreement 
with the Chairman regarding the failure of the 
Board to consult Local Authorities and teachers, and 
she felt also that such a service as education ought 
not to be subject to the ebb and flow of political 
opinions. It was not only the Government who were 
to blame for the unfavourable attitude often adopted 
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towards education. In a recent book about England 
written by a French author, it was stated that the 
word *'clever"' in English was a term of abuse. This 
was true, and the responsibility rested partly with 
ай of us. There was, however, plenty of evidence 
that parents did value their own education, and 
were determined that their children should not be 
<leprived of the advantages which they themselves 
had enjoyed. It had been said that we needed an 
«ducated democracy, and secondary schools were 
not, as some people appeared to believe, hot-houses 
that produced in some extraordinary and inhuman 
way leaders of society. They tried to produce, and 
sometimes succeeded in producing, sensible, cheer- 
ful, law-abiding citizens, carrying away from their 
school days something which would make their lives 
fuller than they would otherwise have been. In that 
sense every child was not only fitted for secondary 
education, but was badly in need of it. This being 
so, the second half of the resolution should be inter- 
preted in the widest possible sense, for our aim 
should be to frame our methods of admission to 
secondary schools in such a way that children of 
varying types of ability could gain admission. Anv- 
thing which tended to make the secondarv schools 
abodes of academic learning would be all to the 
bad, but probably the general public did not realise 
how varied were the occupations of the children 
inside these schools, and in the opinion of the 
speaker the more varied they were the better. 


The motion was formally seconded bv Mr. Fred 
Mander (General Secretary and former President of 
the National Union of Teachers), who reserved his 
further remarks until later in the debate. 


Dr. PERCIVAL SHARP (Secretary of the Association 
ої Education Committees) expressed some dis- 
appointment at the trend of the discussion, which 
appeared to be against every form of retrenchment, 
and the first resolution seemed to him too indefinite 
and implicitly much too significant. All waste had 
to be eliminated, and the Ray Report contained some 
valuable recommendations to this end, so that the 
Conference, by rigidly setting its face against апу- 
thing that savoured of retrenchment, was going to 
defeat the object for which it was called together. 
Free secondary education was not yet a matter 
of practical politics in this country, and a departure 
from the tendency to slide towards a system of free 
places could not be considered as a breach of faith. 
It was to be regretted that Circular 1421 did not 
follow the matter to its logical conclusion and make 
parents who could afford it pay the full cost of their 
children’s schooling. 


Councillor R. H. Hume (Association of Municipal 
Corporations) said he was sorry that he had heard 
Nothing in the discussion which would encourage the 


industrialist to find the money without which the 
educationists were helpless, and he agreed with all 
Dr. Sharp’s remarks except those concerning the 
Means Test. It was only right that people should 
pay according to their ability for the social services 
of which they made use. 


Mr. W. |Ехкум Tuomas (Joint Secretary of the 
Association of Head Masters) moved an amendment 
to dclete the second half of the resolution. The 
words he wished to omit might be taken by the 
enemies of education as an admission that there 
were many children in secondary schools who were 
not fit to be there. It was possible that there were 
a few such children, but the speaker was not so 
much concerned about them as about the thousands 
who ought to be in secondary schools and were not. 


Mr. W. А. Brockincton (County Councils Asso- 
ciation) seconded the amendment, since he con- 
sidered that the sccond part of the motion bore no 
relation to the first and might be taken as implying 
an advocacy of a common entrance examination. 


Mr. А. P. Brappock (Head of Men's Division of 
Education Department, University of Birmingham) 
said he felt that the statement in the first part of 
the resolution was by no means proved. For eight 
years past he had watched a scheme in operation in 
Birmingham by which exemptions from school fees 
depended upon an income limit. This scheme had 
worked well and would need very little modification 
to meet the requirements of Circular 1421. 


Mr. W. P. Wzrrrox (Lecturer in Education and 
Master of Method, University of Leeds) considered 
that the second half of the resolution appeared to 
suggest that some of the children of well-to-do 
parents should be excluded from the secondary 
schools. It was desired to encourage all parents to 
send their children to such schools, and therefore he 
proposed the substitution of the following words for 
the second half of the resolution :— 


That the scale of fces and the income limit 
for free places be so fixed as to encourage 
secondarv education for children of all classes 
in the community and without imposing any 
undue sacrifices on parents of moderate income. 


Mr. W. OssBonN (Secretarv, Educational Hand- 
work Association) seconded the amendment. 


Mr. FRED МАХПЕв (General Secretary of the 
National Union of Teachers) urged that the resolu- 
tion should be adopted as it stood, since it did 
appear to represent the greatest common measure of 
hope for agreement. The second half of the resolu- 
tion attempted to be constructive, and if the amend- 
ment for its deletion were carried there would be left 
merelv a pious expression of opinion. He himself 
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was heartily in agreement with that opinion in spite 
of the views expressed by Dr. Sharp and Mr. Hume, 
for though the effect of the Means Test had not been 
tried out it had been carefully worked out in many 
areas. In the years 1922 to 1924 a similar condition 
of affairs had been brought about by the Geddes 
Committee, with the result that the secondary school 
population of the country immediately began to de- 
cline, and would probably have declined still further 
had there not been a change of policy in respect of 
the provision of free places. 

With regard to the second part of the resolution, 
Mr. Mander urged that every endeavour should be 
made to find the best possible technique for the ascer- 
tainment of ability, and when the best form of 
ascertainment had been fixed, then the standard 
should be applied to all the candidates and not to a 
chosen few. In certain areas there was an uneasy 
feeling that all children were not required to jump 
the same hurdle. It was raised for some and lowered 
for others. Since even the children of fee-paving 
parents were receiving a subsidy towards the full 
cost of their education and were so far in the same 
financial position as the free-place pupils, it was 
onlv right that they should be placed in the same 
position so far as any test of abilitv was concerned. 

The two amendments were then put to the meeting 
and lost, and the original motion was carried with 
twelve dissentients. 


Sir PERCY Nunn, M.A., D.Sc. (Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of London), moved the following 
resolution :— 


Believing that the success of anv system of 
education depends mainly on the qualifications 
and professional skill of the teachers, this Con- 
ference would view with grave concern any 
mcasure likelv to extend the emplovment of un- 
qualified persons in the schools. 


He declared that one of the most important move- 
ments in the educational field during the past thirty 
years was the production of an immensely better 
corps of teachers than the nineteenth century could 
show, and the efficiency of this corps ought to be 
preserved at all costs. Nobody would dispute the 
fact that in the long run the most important thing 
in education was that the children should be educated 
under the influence of the right kind of teacher. 
There appeared to be no definite measure in sight 
likely to extend the employment of unqualified per- 
sons in the schools, vet careful consideration of the 
remoter consequences of certain proposals already 
made would cause apprehension lest those measures 
of economy might react on the quality of the teachers 
to be emploved. If, as was proposed in the Ray 
Report, a further reduction in the number of teachers 
was to be made apart from the reductions already 
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imposed by the Board to meet the fall in child popula- 
tion, a serious blow would be struck at the training 
college system in England. Although many good 
teachers had received no training, it could not be 
doubted that a great deal depended on teachers 
being well educated and well trained for their profes- 
sion. If there had to be a further diminution in the 
numbers of teachers, it should be in that over-large 
body of untrained and ill-qualified teachers who 
formed about 22 per cent. of our total teaching force, 
even though there might always be a place in the 
svstem for a certain number of uncertificated 
teachers, so long as they worked under the direction 
of those who were properly trained and qualified. 
The speaker, therefore, urged the Conference to 
give an expression of opinion that any movement 
originating from the Ray Report or from anv other 
quarter which would tend to increase the number of 
unqualified teachers employed, either in elementary 
or secondary schools, was to be strongly deprecated. 


Mr. К. Е. Сногмегеү, C.B.E., M.A. (Secretary 
of the Kitchener Memorial Fund; late Head Master 
of Owen's School, Islington; and former President, 
Incorporated Association of Head Masters), in 
seconding the motion, drew attention to the neces- 
sitv of expert treatment in the educational as in 
the medical field for young children, even more than 
for the older ones. Persons who had received а 
proper training were of more value in the care of 
children between the ages of two and five than the 
'motherly persons" whom many people wished to 
sce emploved in infants’ schools. Richard Mulcaster, 
the first Head Master of Merchant Tavlors' School, 
had said that he '*would have the foundations, above 
all, well and truly laid." Апу mistakes made in 
laving the foundations of a child's education might 
handicap him for the rest of his life, and anv course 
of action, therefore, which tended to impair the 
belief in teaching as an expert profession requiring 
all the knowledge and understanding of children 
that anyone could bring to it would have to be dearly 
paid for in ycars to come. If our present troubles 
were to cause us to go back upon the principles and 
beliefs which led to the Fisher Act of 1918, then we 
did not deserve to get out of them. 


Mr. А. P. BRADDOCK moved as an addendum to 
the mot:on the words: ` 


and suggests that the Board of Education 
requests the governors of secondary schools to 
АП vacancies as they occur by fully qualified 
and trained teachers, 


since this would help to draw off the present surplus 
of trained teachers and students in training. 


There being no seconder to this amendment the 
original motion was carried and the meeting was 
brought to an end. 
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FROM THE NEWS. 


Children and Books. 

In connection with the National Children's Book 
Week an inquiry was made by Mr. Frederick Evans, 
M.B.E., M.A., Chief Education Officer for Erith, 
as to the choice of books by children, and some of 
the conclusions are worth recording, although most 
are such as one would expect. Thus, boys are more 
interested than girls in the straightforward story 
book. "They like stories of adventure best, whereas 
girls seem to prefer stories of school life. Home 
stories are not favoured by either sex, bovs placing 
them last. Both show an almost equal interest in 
animal stories, and the younger girls seem to like 
fairy stories. Bovs are far more interested 1n science 
books than are girls, their preference being for 
poetry and plays. А general verdict was given in 
favour of ‘‘amusing’”’ stories, but a fair interest was 
shown in books providing information. These con- 
clusions were reached after examining a thousand 
replies from boys and a similar number from girls, 
and it is interesting to note that the boys owned 
11,155 books and the girls 14,171, while 724 bovs 
and 714 girls said that they bought books and 
papers. Town libraries are used by 370 boys and 
607 girls. 

A Winter Open-Air School. 

More than a thousand children from elementary 
schools in crowded areas of Oxford are travelling 
by bus on one day in every week this winter to take 
their lessons in an open-air school. 

The school is at Wytham Abbey and has been 
erected by Col. Raymond ffenell to demonstrate to 
education authorities that open-air education can 
be given to delicate children all the year round at 
little extra cost. 

The experiment was started by Col. ffenell in 193 
in conjunction with the Oxford Education Com- 
mittee. There were then only a dozen children, but 
now nine schools are participating. 

The school is on high ground and the grounds 
cover several acres, some of which are wooded. 
When the weather is fine the children take their 
lessons in the open air. On wct or cold davs, lessons 
are taken under shelter. 

The journey to the school and back is six miles. 
The cost of transport, of clogs for use in bad 
weather, and other incidental expenses is met bv 
parents, teachers, voluntary organisations, and bv 
the Education Committee, which has recently voted 
#30 towards the transport. Some parents go to 
School with the children and help the teachers to 
look after the youngsters during the dinner hour. 


Films in School. 

. In a pamphlet which they have prepared under the 
title of **Sound Film Equipment for Schools,” the 
Western Electric Company have endeavoured to 


simplify some of the problems which confront those 
teachers and education authorities who are now 
considering the installation of sound apparatus in 
schools. 

Copies can be obtained on application to the 
Industrial and Educational Department, Western 
Electric Company Limited, Bush House, Aldwych, 
W.C.2. 


College Hall, London. 

At the Annual General Meeting of College Hall, 
London, held on January 25, the Hon. Treasurer, 
Lord Daryngton, gave a review of the progress of 
the Hall during the past vear. After referring to 
the opening of the new building by Her Majesty 
the Queen in November, 1932, and to the interest 
taken in the progress of the appeal by Her Royal 
Highness Princess Alice, Countess of Athlone, who 
had accepted the Presidency of the Jubilee Com- 
mittee, he went on to summarise the position of the 
Jubilee Building and Equipment Fund. There had 
been a saving of £3,000 on the total figure of 
480,000 which had been estimated as the cost of 
the building. Of the remaining £77,000, £40,000 
had been found and a further 4Z.2,000 promised. 
This left a balance of £35,000, of which £,20,000 
could be borrowed on mortgage. А larger sum 
could be obtained in this way if necessary, but thev 
were especially anxious to keep this figure as low 
as possible, and the Jubilee Committee. were there- 
fore aiming at raising a further sum of 15,000. 


Chinese Students. 

There is to be a club-house in Gower Street for 
the Chinese students in London, who, though they 
have societies of their own, have hitherto had no 
headquarters and have usually held their meetings 
at the various Chinese restaurants in the West End. 


National Institute of Industrial Psyehology. 

The Trustees of the Rockefeller Foundation have 
made a further grant of £.5,000 towards the research 
funds of the National Institute of Industrial Psycho- 
logy to be expended in the years 1933 to 1936. This 
is the fourth grant made by these Trustees to the 
Institute. These gifts have enabled the Institute, 
under the personal direction of Dr. C. S. Myers, 
F.R.S., its Principal, to conduct an extensive series 
of researches all of which have a direct bearing on 
industrial and occupational Ше. The researches now 
in progress include an inquirv into the ability, and 
the measurement of the ability, to discriminate 
between slightly different shades of colour, required 
in colour-printing, dyeing, photographic, and other 
work; investigations into manual assembly work 
and the influence of practice and training therein ; 
experiments on the effects of rhythm in occupational 
movements, &c. 
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REVOLT. 


Ву E. Е. WATLING. 


When Nature divided, as darkness from light, 

The People who Read from the People who Write, 
She supposed, I suppose, there would always be need 
For some people to write so that others might read. 


From the time that old Noah went out in his boat 
People wanted to read what the writing chaps wrote; 
So they wrote about This and they wrote about That, 
And their efforts to please very seldom fell flat. 


People wrote about Battles and stories of War, 

And the Things people did, and the Places they saw; 
And the books that were written were very soon read, 
And the people who wrote them were very soon dead. 


But by now things have taken a turn for the worse, 
And the world is oppressed by a terrible curse; 
There are people who take an infernal delight 

In writing up books about People who Write. 


They write about people who wrote and are dead, 

Where they lived, why they married, and how they 
were fed; 

And they analyse, criticise, query, and quote 

All the stuff that the people they write about wrote. 


I can understand books about murders at night, 

Or places, or animals—they are all right; 

But I'm firmly convinced there are too many cooks, 
Writing notes about writers and books about books. 


You may call me a duffer—I probably am— 

But when once I've got through this confounded exam., 
If I’m lucky, I hope to have time to devote 

To reading what writers I’ve read about wrote. 


Quaint Punishments. 

The newspapers report that a woman teacher has 
been accused of placing a piece of sticking-plaster 
over the mouth of a talkative pupil. This remedy 
for loquacity is probably effectual, even though it 
sounds somewhat drastic. Also it is antiquated, 
recalling the “bridle” which our medieval fore- 
fathers used to apply to the talking mechanism of a 
scold. It would be interesting to have an authentic 
record of school punishments. Flogging seems to 
have been regarded as an essential part of schooling 
from the earliest times. But this method has the 
accompanying risk of making a hero of the delinquent, 
and one may find old gentlemen in London clubs 
recalling the birchings of their schooldays with 
evident satisfaction. The problem of making the 
wrongdoer feel humiliated was not always solved 
by the birch or cane. Hence the device known as 
the dunce cap, and in eighteenth century pictures 
of schoolrooms we often see a pupil standing apart 
and wearing a kind of conical headgear shaped like 
a sugar-loaf or a clown’s hat. 
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A PUBLISHER HONOURED. 


Mr. W. Stanley Murrell, manager of the 
University of London Press, Ltd., was recently the 
recipient of an unusual and well-deserved tribute 
from some two score authors whose works have been 
published under his direction. Dr. B. P. Ballard, 
M.A., on behalf of the subscribers, presented to 
Mr. Murrell an excellent portrait of himself painted 
by Mr. R. R. Tomlinson, R. B. A. The Chairman of 
the gathering was Mr. S. L. Loney, M.A., Chair- 
man of the Press, and the Directors were represented 
by Mr. R. P. Hodder Williams and Mr. J. Crowle 
Smith, Chairman of the Master Printers’ Federation. 


` In presenting the portrait Dr. Ballard spoke of the 


cordial relations which existed between the Univer- 
sity of London Press and its authors, adding that 
the portrait was offered as a spontaneous expression 
of goodwill and friendliness towards Mr. Murrell, 
who had played a great part in the advance made 
during recent years in the production of educational 
books. In reply Mr. Murrell said he was deeply 
moved by this cordial expression of goodwill, and 
was proud to welcome such a distinguished company. 
The portrait would serve as a constant reminder of 
the many pleasant relations between the donors and 
himself. 


School Trophies. 

In choosing cups, medals, shields, and other forms 
of trophy, it is easy to fall into the error of ignoring 
the value of good design and finished workmanship. 
Youngsters are prone to be impressed by size and 
decorations, but where they are able to compare a 
restrained and beautiful piece of work with an ornate 
and vulgar one they will prefer the better article. 
Messrs. Mappin and Webb have a well-deserved 
reputation for school trophies of artistic merit, and 
their range of prices offers a wide choice. Our 
readers should consult their catalogue. 
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LITERARY SECTION. 


BOOKS AND THE MAN. 


Mr. R. F. Young, who is widely known as 
Secretary of the Consultative Committee of the 
Board of Education, has prepared a scholarly 
account of the visit to England of Jan Amos 
Komensky (Comenius), the Czech philosopher and 
educationist. The book is published in admirable 
form by the Oxford University Press, and it is em- 
bellished by a number of well-chosen illustrations. 
Comenius resided in England during the years 1641 
and 1642, a period even less favourable than our 
own to the extension of educational work. Other- 
wise it 1s possible that we might have anticipated 
by three centuries some of the projects which are 
now regarded as extremely modern. 

Mr. Young has the zeal of a true scholar combined 
with a fine sense of educational values, and every 
page of his work is marked by a conscientious 
regard for accuracy of statement. He has done 
real service bv reminding us of the important work 
of Leibniz and of the influence of Comenius on the 


establishment of the Royal Society. We have a 
careful translation of the account written Бу 
Comenius of his visit to England, and of his rela- 
tions with the Samuel Hartlib to whom Milton 
addressed his Tractate оп Education. 

Mr. Young has discovered many important and 
hitherto unknown facts relating to Comenius, and has 
provided details for an almost new picture of educa- 
tional thought and conditions in the middle of the 
seventeenth century. Many will be surprised to learn 
that at Harvard there was established a college for 
the education of American Indians, while in England 
It was proposed to assign to Comenius some college 
with its revenues ‘‘wherein a number of learned and 
hard-working men from all nations might be honour- 
ably maintained.’’ For this purpose were suggested 
the Savoy and Chelsea College in London, and 
Winchester College. There was a ferment of 
activity in educational thought, possibly set going 
by the work of Francis Bacon, whose ideas were 
furthered by Dr. John Williams, Archbishop of 
York. This zeal for wider learning was quenched 
by the political difficulties of the time, but it is 
extremely interesting to have, in the detailed account 
prepared by Mr. Young, a record of what the best 
minds of the day were contemplating. As ап 
example of specialist and careful research, this book 
merits the careful attention of all students of educa- 
tion, and the author is to be congratulated on a fine 


achievement. 
SELIM MILEs. 


REVIEWS. 


Education. 


THe Year Book or EDUCATION, 1933: edited by 
Lord Eustace Percy. (35s. net. Evans.) 

We welcome the second issue of this important 
and useful publication with its valuable survey of 
systems at home and abroad. Lord Eustace Percy 
is to be congratulated on the high standard which 
he has maintained, and on the skill with which he 
has selected his team of contributors. The present 
volume does not repeat the contents of the previous 
one. It launches out in new directions, including a 
publication of statistics of certain foreign countries, 
and a treatise on educational policy and method in 
relation to modern needs with special emphasis on 
vocational training, a topic which the editor has 
made his own. 

In its present form the Year Book is not so much 
a work of reference as a collection of essays written 
with more or less authority on various aspects of 
education, and it may be surmised that, when the 
entire field has thus been covered, the section now 
devoted to statistics and detailed information will 
be extended so that the book may come to be what 
its title implies—a work of reference, and not for 
the most part a collection of opinions. In a brief 
review it is impossible to do justice to the excellent 
matter contained in many of the pages, but thosc 
who are interested in religious teaching, ог in the 
development of the health services in schools, will 
find here a complete and satisfactory survey of these 
important questions, while we have brought to- 
gether in compact form interesting accounts of the 
systems of education in various parts of the British 
Commonwealth. The unique character of this book 
and the vast amount of information which it contains 
make it an excellent investment for all who are 


concerned with education. 


An English Text-book for China. 

A British committee of educational experts recently 
helped a special commission of the Chinese Govern- 
ment which visited Europe for the purpose of making 
a selection of approved text-books. The books 
selected are to be translated into Chinese for the use 
of schools in China under a system of educational 
reorganisation regarding which the Chinese Govern- 
ment has sought the assistance of the League of 
Nations. 

One of the text-books recommended by the com- 
mittee for this purpose is ‘‘A Simple Course of Ex- 
perimental Chemistry," by Luke and Saunders, 
published by Sidgwick and Jackson, Ltd. 
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Life. 
Tue WoNbER ОЕ Lire: by К. M. Laurie, M.Sc. 
(2s. 6d. Black.) 
BIOLOGY. AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF LIFE: 


by H. Munro Fox. (6s. Cambridge Univ. 
Press.) 

A Ровис ScHoor Вгогосу: by J. T. Hankinson, 
M.A. (6s. net. Blackie.) 


FUNDAMENTALS OF BioLocv : by J. W. Stork, M.A., 
and L. P. W. Renouf, B.A. (6s. Murray.) 
HYGIENE AND HEALTH EpucaTion: by M. B. Davies. 

(6s. Longmans.) 


It ought to be a mere truism that anv and every 
school course should ensure to every child knowledge 
of biology sufficient to enable it to take an intelligent 
interest in the nature and welfare of its own body, 
and to develop a sympathetic outlook on the life of 
the plants and animals which form part of the world 
in which he lives; and the greatly increascd output 
of books dealing with the subject is cause for con- 
eratulation. Five of such books we are glad to 
bring to the notice of our readers, each of them being 
possessed of qualities that distinctly merit com- 
mendation. Based on some years of practical 
experience, Miss Laurie’s biological course is 
specially intended for children who have had the 
benefit of a vear’s good general nature study; and, 
while not planned to meet the requirements of any 
particular examination, the course will be found 
to lay a sound foundation for those working for 
the general school examination in botany and 
zoology. The main characteristic features of living 
things are dealt with in a clear and interesting 
manner, special attention being paid to the methods 
bv which they reproduce their kind. The style sug- 
vests that the book is for the use of the children 
themselves, whereas the Appendix, which contains 
a scheme of lessons, is clearly intended for the 
teacher's use. There are some fifty illustrations, 
some of which are quite unnecessarilv crude, even 
though they be reproductions of working drawings. 

In Prof. Munro Fox's little volume we have an 
excellent introduction to the study of living things, 
such as could be provided only by one learned in the 
subject, as well as skilful and experienced in the 
choice and presentation of those aspects of the sub- 
ject that really matter, and which should appeal as 
strongly to the intelligent lav reader as to those who 
are preparing for an examination in biology. The 
course adopted by Prof. Fox is the reverse of that 
commonly adopted; he starts with man and ends 
with fossils, between which extremes he deals with a 
fairly wide range of typical plants and animals. To 
meet varying requirements alternative types are 
given in a number of instances, so that a choice is 
available, Unfortunately, this means that in the 
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limited space provided only a somewhat scant treat- 
ment is possible, scantiness which may quite well 
be deemed a weakness by some of the examinees. 
Moreover, this lack of detail may prove misleading, 
more being read into the brief statement than Prof. 
Fox could possibly agree with. Thus, while it is 
true that, while plants take their food in solution, 
animals eat solids, it is not true that all animals 
ingest solids, that not being the case; for example, 
with spiders and other small creatures that suck the 
‘juices’ of their. victims. It is probable that 
students who watch primroses in the hope of detect- 
ing bees busy with the work of affecting cross- 
pollination will be disappointed; nor do we think the 
author justified in suggesting that direct sunshine is 
necessary for green plants in their work of photo- 
synthesis; nor that the opening and closing of the 
stomata of leaves is chiefly or even solely concerned 
with the regulation of transpiration. Оп the other 
hand, the author finds space for a considerable 
amount of valuable and exceedingly interesting ш- 
formation not found in the more conventional text- 
books—matter that makes the subject live, and tends 
to develop in it an interest that will live and prove 
a source of pleasure when school days and examina- 
tions are but а memory. The numerous illustrations 
are invariably excellent, and the course of practical 
work entirely satisfactorv. 

In his *'Public School Biology,” Mr. Hankinson 
gives the educational world the benefit of his sound 
knowledge and successful experience as biology 
tutor at Stowe School. The course is an admirable 
one, and includes just the kind of practical work 
that is essential to give the students not only a real, 
personal knowledge of the subject, but also а 
permanent interest in living things. The numerous 
illustrations are beautifully clear; and altogether it 
mav be safely asserted that pupils making intelligent 
use of this book will find themselves able, with full 
confidence, to face any reasonable school examination 
in biology. Nevertheless, it may be remarked that, 
excellent as are the illustrations in draughtsman- 
ship, a few of them are not beyond reproach as 
regards correctness. Thus the object (p. 202) 
labelled ‘‘pollen basket’’ is obviously a pollen mass 
which should not be confused with its carrier; while 
Fig. бів can scarcely be claimed to be correct, the 
embryo being a strangely elongated object and 
quite as strangely situated. 

In the ''Fundamentals of Biology," by Prof. 
Renouf and Mr. J. W. Stork, we have a fuller treat- 
ment of living things than in either of the foregoing. 
There are, of course, alternative methods of treat- 
ment—that which deals first with typical plants and 
animals, and then with a broad review that demon- 
strates the unity of life by dealing with the principles 
of biology ; and the other the reverse of this. И is 
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this latter рап which the authors have followed 
with very distinct success. They provide both 
teacher and student with an excellent course of 
work, so wide in reference as to allow of consider- 
able choice without causing gaps in the logical 
sequence. Free, but not excessive, use is made of 
technical terms, and the treatment is somewhat 
fuler than that required for the school certificate 
and equivalent examinations; so that it will be 
found of distinct value as a preparatory course for 
those who are proceeding to the higher certificate 
and the first medical examination. The practical 
course of work is admirably conceived and 
arranged; there are some 200 excellent and helpful 
illustrations in the text, and further valuable help 
is given in an appendix containing 100 questions 
actually set by various examining boards. But 
again we venture to point out that the statement 
(p. 74) that animals cannot make use of radiant 
«nergy is scarcely justified; nor is the suggestion 
(p- 295) that cach ommatidium of compound eyes 
lorms a separate little image of any given object, 
this, in many cases at least, being physically im- 
possible. 

Finally we have the volume by M. B. Davies, 
dealing specifically with human life in a course in- 
tended for those who are working for the Teacher's 
Certificate of the Board of Education, It is refresh- 
ing to find a book dealing in so broad a way with 
hygiene and health education; and more generally in 
such manner as to place it among the very best 
books of its kind. We know of none so consonant 
with modern thought, and so inclusive of those facts 
of life that have been revealed to us only during 
comparatively recent years. The close dependence 
of health, and even of life itself, upon vitamins in our 
food, and upon the hormones carried by the blood 
from the ductless or endocrine glands to every part 
of the body; the importance of the impact of the 
radiant energv of the sun upon the naked skin, es- 
pecially of young children; the serious and all too 
often the tragic fact that our heredity is all import- 
ant, and should give pause to all who contemplate 
parenthood—all these find their legitimate place 
among a mass of other essential information neces- 
sary to the intelligent care of the body; as is also 
some knowledge of sex physiology, to which an 
excellent chapter is devoted. Altogether we have 
to compliment the author on a very excellent work, 
and to congratulate those for whose use it is in- 
tended on having available a really excellent and 
reliable guide to a subject of fundamental import- 
ance. Indeed, it is a volume worthy of a much 
wider circulation than merely among Board of 
Education examinees, however widespread their in- 
fluence may be. F. H. S. 
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Art. 
THE ART FOR ALL WATER COLOUR SERIES: bv J. 
Littlejohns, R.B.A. (25. 6d. net each. Pitman.) 

In the last thirty years great progress has been 
made in the teaching of drawing, and it is to-day one 
of the main activities of school life from the infant 
school upwards. Even in the days, now long past, 
of freehand, model. and geometrical drawing, the 
subject was not unpopular, but to-day the introduc- 
tion of light and shade, of colour, life drawing, and 
outdoor sketching have made it immensely attractive 
to pupils of all grades. The work, however, some- 
times suffers from a lack of knowledge of simple 
technique, and from a timidity of stroke which gives 
a laboured and stilted effect. 

Mr. Littlejohns's books will enable the young 
student to set about his work in a businesslike way. 
The way to begin a sketch is clearly set forth and the 
successive steps are given in some detail. The books 
are full of valuable hints and suggestions, and the 
excellent illustrations will make the pupils eager to 
try their hand. We have seen nothing better than 
these books for use in the classroom. Mr. Littlejohns 
is himself an artist of distinction to whom we are 
indebted for manv beautiful pictures. He has 
increased our indebtedness by the publication of these 
delightful books, which, we are sure, will be of immense 
service to the art work in our schools. P. M. G. 


А Loeal Picture. 
CORNER OF ENGLAND: Бу John Martin. 
Williams and Norgate.) 

This “ Corner ” is in South-East London, a corner 
that looks towards the Old Kent Road, the Thames, 
and the strip of houses and factories between. Here 
the author, a man of culture and sympathy (as his 
book plainly tells), lived for some years (but that is 
only implied in his book). Bv culture and education 
he must have lived there as an alien. But by his 
power of unpretending sympathy, and by his un. 
sentimentalised and realist view of life in the 
“ Corner," he was (is) an immigrant, one fancies, 
more frankly accepted than are most immigrants. 

Mr. Martin looks upon and discusses Religion, 
Ethics, Crime, and Customs, as they obtain in the 
“ Corner," and although he never idealises his neigh- 
bours, he sees and presents a picture of man grappling 
with circumstance that would cheer any optimist; 
all the more because the author is no more an 
optimist than he is a pessimist. Unlike many social 
observers, he gives few figures, happily for the 
reader; so few, they can all, or nearly all, be quoted 
here. Illegitimate births in one part of Ше“ Corner " 
stand at 433, in another г7. We may average 
that at 3, and set it against Hampstead's 9, 
Chelsea's 11, Westminster's 14. The other figures 
are more general, and refer to unemployment benefit. 
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А recent inquirv showed about 3 per cent. of fraudu- 
lent cases, and about 6 per cent. of definite shirkers. 
This offers no fair basis for the “ dole" complex 
which obsesses a part of our press. It is a com- 
mentary on the fury—the works manager—whose 
little story appears in another part of the book. The 
best story, however, is that of the housewife and the 
БооКтаКег 5“ nark.”’ 

But figures and stories play only a minor part in 
this picture of a “ Corner." In the main, it is a 
description made after close observation, with the 
constant commentary of a thoughtful man upon the 
age in which he lives, and the future it vaguely fore- 
shadows. There is a sense of human change showing 
itself in these pages, not of slow secular changes, but 
of those to be measured by generations and within 
generations. Three forces of change at work in 
the “ Corner " (and in England and abroad, mutatis 
mulandis) are set down in this order: birth control, 
increasing sobriety, and a new setting of sex- 
relationships. 

It is too thoughtful a book to become a best-seller; 
but it is a book of great value to certain groups of 
readers, notably to teachers. А 


Life Readers. 
THE ‘‘ESSENTIALS or LIFE” SERIES: by Lt.-Colonel 
F. S. Brereton, C.B.E. (4s. net. Batsford.) 

Messrs. Batsford have embarked on an under- 
taking of great value to schools by the publication 
of a series dealing with essential activities of life. 
Colonel Brereton is well known as an author and 
traveller, and he is well equipped to describe modes 
of travel, forms of clothing, and other ‘‘essentials.’’ 
The books are produced in the excellent form which 
we associate with the firm of Batsford, and thev 
wil serve as excellent reading books or additions 
to the school library. 


General. 
AN EXCELLENT SEA YARN. 


Captain J. W. Harris, R.N.R., the Chief Marine 
Superintendent of the L.M. & S. Railway, has written 
an excellent and vivid account of his early experiences 
on a sailing ship in the late nineties. The volume 
is published by Heath Cranton at 7s. 6d. net under 
the title “ Days of Endeavour.” After reading it 
one can only marvel that men should have been 
found ready to undertake such risks and hardship 
for a mere pittance. We catch glimpses of the spirit 
which animated them, of their love of adventurous 
scafaring, and of their loyaltv to the ship. We have 
descriptions of a captain and mate who were human 
and wholly unlike the brutal tyrants so often depicted 
in novels of the sca. There are excellent character 
sketches of the different members of the crew and 
stories of humorous incidents told in a racy fashion. 
It seems strange to think that in the brief space of 
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forty years the great fleets of sailing ships should 
have become nothing more than a memory, but it is 
a memory worth preserving, and Captain Harris has 
written an admirable book which deserves a wide 
sale. I hope that parents and school librarians will 
hasten to buy it, for I can imagine no more whole. 
some book for boys and girls. The publishers have 
produced an attractive volume, with a fine coloured 
frontispiece and some very good line drawings bv 
Mr. S. A. W. Gammell, A.R.E., and Sir Burton 
Chadwick writes a pleasant introduction. F. R. 


THE CHANGING FACE OF ENGLAND: by Anthonv 
Collett. “ The Travellers’ Library." (3s. 6d. net. 
Cape.) 

Beginning with the action of storm and tide upon 
our seashores, successive chapters of this book unfold 
the story of woodlands, marshes, hills, rivers, fauna, 
roads, and settlements, and there are specially 
valuable discussions of the local characteristics of 
architecture and dialects. That it has been reprinted 
in “ The Travellers’ Library” indicates its appeal 
to the man-in-the-car and the holiday maker, but 
it should also be accessible to every girl and boy, and 
be in the working library of every teacher of English 
geography and history. It is a fascinating study of 
the activities of Nature in altering the physical 
structure, scenery, and inhabitants of England. 
Never long idle, “ Nature upsets her own balance 
continually, and, far from resenting all innovations 
of man, she often welcomes them as incentives to 
experiment. We drain the hills and she cloaks them 
with sheets of bracken in place of heather." Human 
planning does not foresee all the effects of interference. 
and one of the effects to which the author refers 15 
a physical change now going on in the English race 
itself. A large amount of information on manv 
subjects 15 contained in this book and its value 15 
increased by a good index. W. 


History. 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY: A BIOGRAPHICAL His- 
TORY: by Victor Cohen. (75. 6d. Murray.) 

This is a capital book. The scheme of telling the 
story of an age or a nation through the lives of typical 
men has often been tried, but seldom so successfully 
as here. The author is a History Master with a live 
sense of what is interesting to boys, and he is free from 
the common temptation об“ writing down " to his 
young readers, or of vielding to the illustrative until 
the facts to be illustrated are half lost. 

Given this equipment for the work, what “ types” 
are selected comes next in fixing the book's usefulness. 
Here they are, with their areas of significance :— 
Cobbett, Agriculture; Lancaster and Bell, Education; 
Robert Owen, Industrialism, Trade Unions, Co 
operation, Socialism; Lord Shaftesbury, Social Ке: 
form; Newman, Religion; Cobden and Bright, Free 
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Trade, Pacifism; Gibbon Wakefield, The Colonies; 
Parnell, Ireland; Cecil Rhodes, Imperialism; Darwin, 
Evolution. 

The list is significant. Political affairs, purely as 
such, are not represented. They come as part of the 
nation's life, not, as in many histories, as the main 
and dominant thread or motive of the story. Yet 
any modern examination paper on the history of 
England in the nineteenth century could be ade- 
quately answered from this book. 

To some, that will be its central justification, but 
others will be more impressed by this: that boys who 
read it will get a vivid sense of these men as human 
beings, living in an age that already has become 
strange, acting vigorously in their environment, upon 
their own diverse ideas and principles of human life. 
And from the whole, the readers will see the England 
that lived and was after Waterloo. 

It is only on small points that one is able to make 
any protest. New Zealanders will be annoyed once 
more at having their country described аз“ close "' 
to Australia. And, although the odds against the 
Boers in the last Boer War were enormous, to say 
that “the world was mobilised” against them 
exaggerates those odds, great as they were. 

There are some excellent summaries, eight portraits, 
and a capital index. R. J. 
SociaL LIFE ІХ ENGLAND: by J. Finnemore. 

Black.) 

A shortened form of ‘‘Social Life in England’’ by 
the same author, this reprint covers the period from 
Saxon times to the present day in a lucid and 
interesting manner : there are copious illustrations. 
BriGHT Lamps ОЕ History AND Плим LIFE: by Е. J. 

Gould. (1s. 6d. Watts.) 

In this volume Mr. Gould attempts to teach the 
higher qualities of behaviour, illustrating his points 
with anecdotes from history. There appears to be a 
lack of unity between the anecdotes in sundry 
chapters. In any case, the best teachers of the aspects 
of motherhood and fatherhood are the child’s parents 
by example. H. C. 


Great Sons or Коме: by Е. J. Gould. (15. 64. 
Watts.) 

Mr. Gould has adapted portions of Plutarch's 
"Lives" in an able manner. The stories are simply 
told, and there are many illustrations: juniors will 
enjoy the book. Cloth bound, it is extremely good 
value for eighteenpence. H. C. 
Man’s GREAT ADVENTURE: Ам INTRODUCTION TO 

Wonrp History: by Edwin W. Pahlow. 
(12s. 6d. Ginn.) 

This is one of those stout volumes, well printed, 
well bound, profusely illustrated, that are familiar to 
those who know the Ginn books. There are nearly 
nine hundred pages, nearly fifty columns of index, 
seven double-page maps in colour (from Early Greece 
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to Europe after 1918), pictures, time-lines, diagrams, 
and line-maps in the text literally by the hundred. 
Questions and readings at the end of every chapter ; 
ample value for 12s. 6d. indeed. 

The stvle of writing, and the methods of approach 
to the young reader’s interest, make the usual 
English school history-book seem somewhat formal 
and consciously restrained. From the other angle, 
the style and presentation of Prof. Pahlow will 
appear unconventional, breezy, almost provocatively, 
modern-American. For this one offers praise or 
blame according to one's tastes and one's environ- 
ment. But many a boy and girl would turn these 
pages with interest and pleasure; and that, after all, 
is the writer's main objective. R. J. 


Britain In Мокто History: by E. Н. Dance. (ss. 
Longmans.) 

Scholarly throughout, this work presents British 
history in a world setting. There are source read- 
ings, well-chosen questions, charts, diagrams, 
maps, and many illustrations. It is so heavily 
packed with dates and names that the average pupil 
may find the book difficult, but the volume should 
be very useful in senior forms of secondary schools. 

Although the writer has collected great stores of 
material, there are remarkably few slips. The in- 
formation on the map on page 471 is incorrect, how- 
ever, and the information in the paragraph following 
the map is inaccurate. These are slight flaws and 
the book merits a warm welcome. 

This work is also published in two parts at 3s. 
each, and as ''The New Age Histories’’ in three 
parts at 2s. 3d. each. H. C. 


GREAT PEOPLE OF THE East: by Rhoda Power. 
(Book 1, 15. rod.; Books 2 and 3, 2s. each. 
Cambridge Univ. Press.) 

These are simple biogranhies of some outstanding 
personalities in World History. Book I covers 
Ancient Times, Book II from А.р. 60-1600, and 
Book III Modern Times. Intended for children of 
ages eight to twelve, the general tone of the stories 
is “Опсе upon a time—.’’ with simple exercises at 
the end of each chapter for the older readers. Mv 
teaching experience suereests that Miss Power has. 
wnder-estimated the abilities of her intended readers. 
She states that ‘‘most small children have verv little 
time-sense." Children ро to school to develon that 
sense. among other thines, but she has provided 
little in these books to help children in that resnect. 
I can discover no particular reason for enthusiasm 
about these books as history books. Н. С. 


A History ОЕ THE GREEK WORLD FROM 223 TO 146 
R.C.: bv M. Cary, M.A., D.Litt. (155. net. 
Methuen.) 

This is not a ‘‘general reader’s’’ hook. but a 
scholarly volume, one of a proiected series of seven, 
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under Dr. Cary's editorship. The seven volumes, 
when complete, will give a history of the Greek and 
Roman world from 776 B.C. to A.D. 476. 

It is a volume that could only be dealt with as it 
deserves in a lengthy review. Here it can most use- 
fully be described for what it is. The book is written 
in two parts, the first of them giving, in twelve 
chapters, a chronological history of the period, 
following, as of necessity, the usual methods of 
presentation, with chapters whose titles indicate the 
conflict—concurrence of history and geography— 
e.g., Syria and the Arab Border, Asia Minor, Russia 
and the Balkan Lands. 

The second part will prove attractive, we think, to 
a large class of readers. Here are nine chapters, with 
the adjective ‘‘Hellenistic’’ appearing in every one 
of them. Omitting, or assuming, this, we are pre- 
sented with an account of war-craft, monarchies, 
cities, economic life, art, language and literature, 
science, philosophy, religion. This Part II is in 
fact a separate book, and a valuable one. 

There is added a series of sixteen Appendixes, 
among them being an account of Eratosthenes’ 
measurement of the earth's circumference, with a 
diagram. There are chronological tables, a biblio- 
graphy, and a full index. R. J. 


German. 


GERMAN PRosE AND VERSE FOR RECITATION : edited 
by H. J. B. Wanstall. (1s. 6d. Harrap.) 

An excellent collection of literary extracts (about 
forty prose and seventy verse) from the fifteenth 
century to the present day. These pieces, which are 
given without notes or vocabulary, could Бе 
memorised as the editor suggests, or would serve 
as useful translation material. They are preceded 
by a number of short humorous anecdotes, mostly 
reprinted from the Berliner Illustrierte Zeitung. 

A. B. G. 


The Chilterns. 

Tue Penn Country OF BUCKINGHAMSHIRE : published 
for the “Репп Country” branch of the Council 
for the Preservation of Rural England by Evans 
Brothers, Limited. (55., or bound in cloth, 
75. 6d. net.) 

The ‘‘Penn Country” branch of the C.P.R.E. has 
undertaken, with great success, a description of the 
charming tract of England lying among the Chil- 
terns and including such historic places as Chalfont 
St. Giles, with Milton's cottage, Jordans, with its 
associations with William Penn, Beaconsfield, with 
its memories of the two Edmunds, Burke and Waller 
(wrongly spelt Weller in the introduction), and its 
more recent associations with Disraeli and our 
English Prime Ministers who have a country house 
at Chequers provided by the generositv of Lord Lee 
of Fareham. There is no fairer stretch of country- 


side in England, and its beauties are well emphasised 
in this attractive volume. Also, and with complete 
Justice, there is emphasised the danger of bad 
development, illustrated by a number of striking 
photographs showing both good and bad examples 
of house building and road making. This book is 
one which will be read and enjoyed by all lovers of 
the Chilterns. 


Psychology. 
PREJUDICE AND IMPARTIALITY: by С. C. Field, М.А., 
B.Sc. (25. 6d. Methuen.) 

Prof. Field is editing a series of small monographs 
on Philosophy and Psychology, and has himself 
written this, the first of the series. It is an admirable 
little volume, written in the classic form of such 
works—and that also 15 admirable, in the case of 
such works. There is a preliminary arriving at a 
definition of prejudice, an account of its working, and 
then an inquiry into the forms of prejudice (which 
fills half the little book). An inquiry into the outlook 
for impartiality and into its technique closes the 
volume, except for an appendix on ''Prejudice and 
the Moral Judgment.” 

The writer's own impartiality, in the true and not 
in the merely negative sense, is strikingly brought 
out in the case against the value or practical use of 
impartiality, put into the mouth of an imaginary 
opponent. This reminds one of Lowes-Dickinson's 
‘‘Modern Symposium’’—and that is high praise. 

The importance of the subject-matter to all 
teachers is, of course, discussed, and here also the 


treatment is very good indeed. R. J. 
Chemistry. 
A Техт-воок or PHysICAL CHEMISTRY. Volume I. 


General Properties of Elements and Com- 
pounds : by J. Newton Friend, D.Sc. (245. net. 
Griffin.) 

This book is written on the assumption that the 
reader has a nodding acquaintance with the elements 
of physical chemistry, such as is required for the 
Intermediate B.Sc., but that much of the knowledge 
so acquired has been forgotten and that the funda- 
mentals in particular have never been driven home. 
The subject-matter in this volume is such as was 
generally dealt with in the older text-books of 
physical chemistry, electrochemistry, however, not 
being included. It is evidently intended, as it should 
be, for physical chemists and not for chemical 
physicists, which is a welcome change in these days. 
The method of treatment is clear and thoroughly 
up to date, and the account given is very readable. 
References are made to recent developments in the 
various parts of the subject. Presumably, as is in- 
dicated in various places, electrochemistry, thermo 
dvnamics, and modern theories will be treated in 
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Vol. II. For the present volume the student requires 
very little mathematics; often the formulae used 
are to be developed later. 

It is curious that the subjects generally comprised 
under the heading of the Phase Rule are treated 
without that Rule being mentioned; this leads at 
times to a want of clarity. Occasionally terms are 
mentioned without explanation, as ‘‘solidus’’ on 
p. 400. Generally speaking a clear and straight- 
forward account is given, but something has gone 
wrong with the description of the allotropic forms 
of antimony, the statements in the text and the 
diagram on p. 180 not being in agreement. The 
account of (optical) absorption coefficients is some- 
what too condensed to be quite clear. On p. 457 it 
is stated that ''it is possible that in certain cases 
large colloid particles do possess a certain amount 
of structure and crystallinity.” It might be pointed 
out that this has been shown to be the case by X-ray 
analvsis. It is further stated that capillary methods 
of determining the viscosity of an emulsoid are 
unsuitable. Yet such methods are in use every 
day and are perfectly satisfactory under proper 
conditions. 

It is characteristic of the rapid advances being 
made in the subject that they are sure to put out of 
date some parts of a book just issued. This is true 
of the Porter-Hedges layer mentioned on p. 458, 
work published comparatively recently showing that 
it does not exist. 

The book is very well printed, and there are re- 
markably few misprints. It can be heartily recom- 
mended to students commencing the study of 
physical chemistry. The only drawback is the price. 
In these days it is a lot to ask of students for one 
book, no matter how good it may be. T. S. P. 


CHAPTERS IN MODERN INORGANIC AND THEORETICAL 
CHEMISTRY : by E. Hedges, D.Sc. (12s. 6d. net. 
Arnold.) 

Owing to the rapid advances which are being 
made in the various branches of chemistry the 
honours student is compelled either to buy or borrow 
special monographs or to consult expensive books 
of reference. The author's endeavour has been to 
obviate this difficultv by giving a résumé of the 
progress made in various branches, the topics chosen 
covering a wide range. The choice made is natur- 
allv personal to the author, but it seems to the 
reviewer that the first five chapters dealing with 
allotropv and the less common elements could have 
been sacrificed to make room for a fuller treatment 
of the remaining tonics. The subject-matter in these 
chapters is very condensed and the author's literature 
reference is “зее anv modern text-book.” so that 
apparentlv there was little reason for writing them. 
Other chapters deal with :—Complex Ions and Co- 


ordination Compounds; Radioactivity; Structure of 
the Atom; Theories of Valency; Structure of 
Crystals; Inorganic Catalytic Reactions; Inter- 
metallic Compounds ; Corrosion, Passivity, and Pro- 
tection of Metals; Inorganic Colloids. The treat- 
ment is satisfactory and readable, the last three 
chapters being especially interesting and note- 
worthy; they would bear expansion. 

It will be seen that the topics chosen cover a 
wide field and should give students a groundwork 
on which to build. The book shows signs, however, 
of hasty compilation and proof-reading, as there are 
numerous misprints (corrections for most of these 
are given). Expressions such as silver ammonium 
complex should not occur. It is illustrative of the 
rapid advances being made that the reference i 
to the structure of the compounds [CI Pt(NH,),! 
already out of date. Т. 6. P 


Geography. 
SOUTHERN EuRoPE: by M. I. Newbigin, D.Sc. 
(155. Methuen.) 

Whenever Dr. Newbigin writes, she puts the geo- 
graphical world in debt to her. This, her latest 
book, more than maintains her reputation as a 
scholar and a writer. It is, in the main, a regional 
and economic geography of the lands bordering 
the northern shores of the Mediterranean, but 
Switzerland has been added in order to make it 
possible to give a description of the Alpine chains. 

In the preface Dr. Newbigin points out that the 
book is inevitably detailed and demands close reading. 
As a matter of fact it contains a greater amount of 
detail about some areas than any other English 
book supplies. It is impossible to read it intelligently 
without a good atlas, though 103 maps and diagrams 
of an illuminating character are distributed through 
its well-printed pages. The detail, great as it is, 
does not hide the fascination of the Mediterranean, 
it serves to revealit. The lucidity of the explanations 
of such very difficult questions as the structure and 
relief of southern Europe is striking, and the 
advanced student will nowhere else find them so 
skilfully discussed. Equally brilliant is the wav 
in which connection is made between the various 
phases of the environment and the human responses. 

Though the book is admittedly for the advanced 
student, the geography teacher, especially in secondary 
schools, would be well advised to read it carefully, 
for it throws some doubt upon a number of common 
generalisations that we usually teach to children, 
particularly in connection with the so-called “ Medi- 
terranean climate.” 

One would like to congratulate the publishers on 
their enterprise in publishing not only this book but 
the whole of their series of Advanced Geographies. 
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LATIN FOR TODAY 


First Course Edited by C. McEvoy, М.А., Senior Classical 

Master at Watford Grammar School. 359 pages, illustrated 

Second Course Edited by Е. DALE, M.A., Senior Classical 
Master at Berkhamsted School. (In active preparation.) 


LATIN FOR TODAY represents a modification of the traditional 

method of Latin teaching. The course provides a thoroughly sound 

foundation for all types of students, and at the same time introduces 

valuable features which bring the pupil into close relation with many 
aspects of Latin culture and civilisation. ` 


MON LIVRE 


Ву E. SAXELBY, Bolton School. 
Premier Cours de Francais Cours Moyen 
224 pages, illustrated 28.84. 224 pages illustrated 28. 8а. 
Cours Superieur 220 pages, 2s. 6d. 


The books comprising MON LIVRE outline a course covering every 

stage of learning French up to and including School Certificate work. The 

course embodies the principles of the direct method in a modified form. 

At every stage there is an abundance and variety of exercise material 

to ensure accurate, steady, and progressive oral and written work. 

Oours Superieur definitely prepares the pupil for examination work, 
both School Certificate and Higher School Certificate. 


DEUTSCHES LEBEN 


Erster Те! By A. S. MACPHERSON, M.A., Principal German 

Master at Dulwich College. 208 pages, illustrated 28. 9d. 

Zwelter Tell By A. S. MacPHERSON, M.A., and STUDIENRAT 
PAUL STROMER. 215 pages illustrated 3s. 


DEUTSOHES LEBEN presents a two-year German course on 
practical modern lines, covering the work from its beginning to the 
year before School Certificate. 


Full particulars of all the above series will be supplied by 


GINN АМ » COMPANY LTD., 
7 Queen Square, London, W.C.1. 
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lHE COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD: by A. Morley Dell. 
(05. Harrap.) 

This well illustrated volume of 720 pages presents 
a general view of world geography, and 15 intended 
for pupils preparing tor the school certificate. 
Stress 1s laid on the numan aspect, and Part 1 deals 
with **Political Geography and World Unity,” while 
four later parts deal with the continents regionally. 

The publishers have done their work magniti- 
cently, but, unfortunately, the author has used 
intormation now out of date: this is particularly 
noticeable in Chapter XXIV. Editorial supervision 
has not been as embracing as one might wish ; other- 
wise Ottawa would not nave been described as the 
capital of the St. Lawrence Lowlands, a geographical 
—not a political—region, nor would Saint John, 
N.B., be described as St. John in defiance of the 
ruling of the Geographic Board of Canada. We must 
also note faults of grammar and construction in the 
text. H. C. 


EUROPE AND AsIA: by Thomas Pickles. (25. 6d. 
Dent.) 

This pleasing and self-contained book should be 
useful to pupils in senior and central schools and the 
junior forms of secondary schools. The human 
aspect is stressed, the reader being introduced to the 
people at their daily occupations, There are simple 
maps, interesting text, many well-chosen pictures, 
exercises at the end of each chapter, and a useful 
index rounds off a book which can be recommended. 

| Н. С. 


THE BRirisH Isles: by Е. W. Laborde, Ph.D., 
F.R.G.S. (3s. 6d. Cambridge Univ. Press.) 

This book, which is also issued as Book VII of 
the Cambridge School Geographies at the same 
price, gives an excellent account of the home 
countries, on modern lines. It is emphatically a 
book of the right kind—of the kind which, while it 
takes cognizance of the needs of those to whom 
geography is an examination subject, has a much 
wider appeal. The British Isles constitute a region 
peculiarly interesting by reason of its rich geological 
and geographical features; and supplies excellent 
material to those, as do all geographers worth while, 
who deal with the subject in such manner as to make 
clear the fact that man, like any other animal, can- 
not be studied intelligently apart from his environ- 
ment; that the history of a people is understandable 
only in connection with the natural features of the 
region in which they have evolved ; and it is pleasing 
to notice that Dr. Laborde has made skilful use of 
his opportunities in this respect. All the main 
aspects of national life are duly considered in con- 
nection with geographical conditions, and space is 
even found for reference to seasonal influences on 
poetic feeling, and the mythological tendencies of 
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our forefathers. To the admirable text are added a 
series of very suggestive and stimulating questions, 
while the illustrations, both photographic and 


diagrammatic, are exceptionally clear and excellent. 
F. H. S. 


English. 
SoME SECRETS OF STYLE: by Henry Bett. 
net. George Allen and Unwin.) 

Since Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch gave us his 
delightful essays on the Art of Writing some ten or 
a dozen years ago, many books have appeared pur- 
porting to unfold the secrets of style and to indicate 
wherein the beauty of literature lies. Mr. Bett'5 
secrets are, therefore, pretty well known, and he tells 
us only what we have been told many times. There 
is, however, always room for a book dealing with 
words, and Mr. Bett's knowledge of words and 
their history provides a full measure of interesting 
matter. Perhaps the chief value of the book hes 1» 
the wealth of appropriate quotations which, from 
his wide reading, Mr. Bett has been able to collect, 
and which serve to illustrate very pertinently the 
secrets which he unfolds. The least satisfactory 
chapter comes at the end of the book. Неге Mr. 
Bett tries his hand at literary criticism. No one will 
question his knowledge and love of literature, but, 
as a literary critic he seems to allow his prejudice: 
to run away with him. His summary dismissal oi 
the eighteenth century as the dreariest period in 
English literature, and his somewhat biting com- 
ments on Pope, Addison, Johnson, and other writers 
of that period, seem to indicate some impatience anc 
haste, instead of the calm and deliberate judg men: 
so necessary to the literary critic. P. M. G. 


(7s. 64. 


Prose or To-pav : with Notes by Guy Boas. (25. 64. 
Longmans.) 

This excellent volume, which was compiled some 
four years ago by the English Association, has now 
been reissued with notes and questions. Most о: 
our readers are familiar with the companion volume. 
“Poems of To-day,’’ which has been in use in most 
secondary schools for many years. Prose anthologies. 
for some reason, have not found their way into 
schools so readily as collections of verse. Yet asa 
training in style and as a help to good writing they 
have, perhaps, an even greater value, for prose is 
the medium in which we try to express our thoughts, 
and a good prose style is something to be sought 
after by all of us. The present volume has, there- 
fore, a very real value as an aid to the teaching of 
English. A good prose style is largely a matter of 
infection, and contact with the examples here pre 
sented is bound to stimulate the pupil to greater 
efforts. 

There is no need to speak of the merits of the 

(Continued on page 40.) 
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ENGLISH 


SIMPLE көтә IN ENGLISH. Ву В. SWANN, В.А. Fcap. 
8vo. 1s. 

COMMON-SENSE TESTS IN ENGLISH. Ву Е. SWANN, B.A. 
Есар. 8уо. 18. 6d. 

;; TENNYSON: SELEOT POEMS. Ву W. T. WILLIAMS, M.A., 

and С. H. VALLINS, B.A. Fcap. 8vo. 18. 09. 

^C THE CHILDREN’S BLUE BIRD. By GEORGETTE LEBLANC. 

ve 1e. 6d. (Methuen's Modern Classics.) 

. A SHEPHERD'S LIFE: Impressions of the South Wiltshire 

Downs. By W. H. HUDSON. 28. (Methuen’s Modern 

in Classics.) 

.. MAGIC SESAME : A Coliection of Poems for Boys and Girls. 

pes By J. COMPTON, M.A., Director of Education, Barking. Crown 


s8vo. 3s. 
| Also in three parts. Cloth, 18. 6d. each. Limp Cloth, 18. 3d. 
Mi. each. А sequel to '' Open Sesame.” 

.- S&KLEOTIONS FROM DRYDEN: POETRY AND PROSE. 
J. EARNSHAW, M.A. Fcap 8vo. 2s. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE BROWNINGS. 

ny Fcap. 28. 
.. JORROOKS’S ENGLAND. 
hae Christ’s College, Cambridge. 


IN 
XL 


By 
By H. O'B. BOAS. 


By ANTHONY STEEL, Fellow of 
With 11 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


2t 7e. ба. net. 

. AMERICAN LITERATURE, 1880-1930. By А. C. WARD. 
de 7e. 6d. net. 

и: THE ART OF SPEECH. By KATHLEEN RICH. Crown 8vo. 
E 3e. 6d. net. A new text-book of Elocution. 


" MODERN LANGUAGES 


.. А OHILD'S FRENCH POETRY BOOK. Compiled by M. E. 
ud MACDONALD CLARK, M.A. Fcap.8vo. 18. 
- HIGHER CERTIFICATE FRENCH TEST PAPERS. By 
T. В. N. CROFTS, M.A., Head Master, Royal Masonic School, 
» Bushey. Fcap. 8vo. 18. 6d. 
* QERMAN ANECDOTES. Compiled by C. E. STOCKTON, M.A., 
“ and W. Н. В. CARLING, B.A., Bedford School. Fcap. 8vo. 19. 


A QUICK-REFERENCE FRENCH GRAMMAR. Ву A. V 
d IRELAND, В.А. Fcap. 8vo. 18. 
.-  QE&£RMANY: А Companion to German Studies. Edited by 


| J. BITHELL, M.A., Reader in German in the University of 

s London. With 2 Maps. Шешу 8vo. 15e. net. 

"" Q£gRMAN DIALOGUES. Ву A. CLOSS, Ph.D. and К. J. 
McCLEAN, M.A., Ph.D. Fcap. 8vo. 18. 6d. 

DEUTSCHES LAND UND DEUTSCHES LEBEN. Ву 
WOLFGANG THEILKUHL, M.A. With 2 Diagrams and 


3 Maps. Crown буо. 68. 
| A reader for the upper forms of secondary schools. 
HISTORY 


i A HISTORY OF THE GREEK WORLD FROM 323 TO 146 B.C. 
By M. CARY, МА., D.Litt., Reader in Ancient History in the 
University of London. With 3 Maps. Demy Зуо. 16». net. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE TO THE 
DEATH OF MARCUS AURELIUS. By the late J. WELLS, 
M.A., and R. H. BARROW, M.A. With 5 Maps. 66. 


A HISTORY OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. EN CYBIL E. 
ROBINSON, B.A. With 14 Maps. Crown 8vo. В 


THE EVOLUTION OF MODERN EUROPE: 1453-1932. By 
А Sir J. A. В. MARRIOTT, M.A. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


LOUIS PHILIPPE. Dy C. I. GAVIN, M.A., Ph.D. Crown 8vo. 
7e. 6d. net. 


METHUEN E HISTORY OF MEDIEVAL AND MODERN 
R а 
Vol. IV. A Histo of Europe trom 1378 to 1494. By 
ма WAUGH, M.A., Professor of History in McGill University. 
. Det. 
Vol. V. A History of Europs from 1494 to 1610. By A. J. 


Leeds. With 12 Maps. Demy 8vo. 168. net. 
: Vol. Vill. A History of Europe from 1815 to 1923. By 
4 Sir J. A. В. MARRIOTT, M.A. ith 12 Maps. Demy 8vo. 


GRANT, M.A., formerly Professor of History in the University of 


:METHUENS NEW aw» RECENT BOOKS 


GEOGRAPHY 


A MODERN WORLD GEOGRAPHY: For Middie and Upper 
Forms. By E. W. SHANAHAN, M.A., D.Sc., Chlef Geography 
Master, St. Olave'8 Grammar School, London. Crown 8vo. be. 


A HANDBOOK FOR GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS. Ву D. M. 
FOR AT B; ая in Geography at Goldsmiths’ College. 
sown Svo. é 


CLIMATOLOGY. By A. A. MILLER, M.Sc., Lecturer in Geography 
in the University of Reading. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


FRANOE : A Physical and Economio Geography. By HILDA 
ОВМЗВУ, B.Sc., Lecturer in Geography in the University of 
London. Пешу 8vo. 218. net. 


SOUTHERN EUROPE: A Regional and Economic Geography of 
the Mediterranean Lands and Switzerland. By M. I. NEWBIGIN, 
D.Sc., F.H.G.S. With 103 Maps. 168. net. 


THE GATEWAY GEOGRAPHIES. General Editor, CHARLES 
MATHESON, M.A., F.B.S.G.S. 

Europe. By NORMAN M. JOHNSON, B.Sc., F.R.S.G.8., Head 
Master, McLean Public School, Dunfermline, and C. 
MATHESON. With 54 Maps. Sinall Crown 8vo. . 6d. 

Africa. By 5. C. FARRAR, B.Sc., A.R.C.S., Geography Master, 
George Watson’s College for Boys, Edinburgh, and С. 
MATHESON. With 34 Maps. Small Crown 8vo. 28. 


MATHEMATICS AND PHYSICS 


NEW TEST EXAMINATIONS IN MATHEMATIOS. By A. 8. 
PRA M.A. M.Sc. With or without Answers. Есар. 8vo. 
9. е 


А TEXTBOOK OF INTERMEDIATE PHYSIOS. By H. MOORE, 
D.Sc., formerly Lecturer in Physics, University of London, King’s 
College. Third Edition, Enlarged. Demy 8vo. 188. net. 


NEW MONOGRAPHS ON PHYSICAL SUBJECTS. 
Fcap. 8vo. 28. 6d. net each. 

Applications of Interferometry. By W. E. WILLIAMS, M.Sc. 

The Commutator Motor. Ву F. J. TEAGO, D.Sc., M.LE.E. 

Photochemistry. By D. W. G. STYLE, Ph.D. 

Thermodynamics. Ву A. W. PORTER, D.Sc., F.R.S. 

Thermionio Vacuum Tubes. Ву E. V. APPLETON, 
F.R.S. (39. net.) 

Wireless Receivers. By C. W. OATLEY, M.A. 

Atmospherio Electricity. By B. F. J. SCHONLAND, М.А. 

The Method of Dimensions. By А. W. PORTER, Е.В.8. 


BIOLOGY 


PLANT AND ANIMAL LIFE: An Introduction to the "us 
of Biology. By ROSAMOND F. SHOVE, M.A., F.L.S. Wit 
134 Illustrations in Ше Text. Crown 83vo. 5e. 64. 

А school text-book for Matriculation. 


THE TEACHING OF BIOLOGY: A Handbook for Teachers 
of Junior Classes. By E. M. POULTON, M.Sc. With Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 68. 6d. 


PROBLEMS OF RELATIVE QROWTH. 
HUXLEY, M.A. With 103 Illustrations. 
net. 


THE GREAT BIOLOGISTS. By Sir J. ARTHUR THOMSON, 
M.A., LL.D. Fcap.8vo. 28. 6d. Prize Edition, 3s. 6d. net. 


MONOGRAPHS ON BIOLOGICAL SUBJEOTS. 
Fcap. 8vo. Illustrated. Each Зе. 6d. net. 
ee in insecte. By A. D. IMMS, M.A., D.Sc., 


F.R.S. 
ia and Uitramicrobee. By А. D. GARDNER, M.A., 


Mendelism and Evolution. By E. B. FORD, M.A. 

The Biochemistry of Muscle. By DOROTHY MOYLE 
NEEDHAM, M.A., Ph.D. La net.) 

Reepiration in Plants. By W. STYLES, F.R.8., and W. 
LEACH, M.Sc. 

Sex Determination. Ву F. A. E. CREW, M.D., Ph.D. 

The Senses of insects. By H. ELTRINGHAM, D.Sc., F.R.S. 

Plant Ecology. By W. LEACH, D.Sc. 


PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


PREJUDICE AND IMPARTIALITY. By Professor G. C. FIELD. 
2s. 6d. net. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF STUDY. By C. A. MACK, M.A. 2e. 6d. 
net. 


By JULIAN 8. 
Demy 8vo. 128. 6d. 


METHUEN & CO. Ltd, 36 Essex Street, LONDON, W.C.2 
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selection. There is here something for all, and those 
of our readers who are not already acquainted with 
the volume should make haste to add it to their 
bookshelves. P. M. G. 


LAMB: THE Last Essays oF Еца : edited by С. E. 
Hollingworth. (25. 6d. Univ. Tutorial Press.) 

In his prefatory note the editor says that Lamb 
wrote to delight and amuse, and that the essays pro- 
vide an excellent means of introducing candidates 
for examinations to English life a century ago. 

But, our editor goes on to say, in order that they 
may be profitably so used, there is a need for a cer- 
tain amount of explanation which the present edition 
supplies in its introduction and notes. What truly 
delightful naiveté ! Candidates for examinations care 
little about English life a century ago; what they 
desire is an introduction to probable examination 
questions and the powder and shot needed to meet 
the attack. And so the enterprising publisher seizes 
his opportunity of using the essays for profit as well 
as pleasure. And the poor examiners have now to 
make themselves familiar with the annotated 
editions, in order to avoid questions the answers to 
which have been so obligingly provided. In truth, 
what a business these examinations are! But let 
us be thankful if they bring profit to somebody, even 
though it be only the editors and publishers of an- 
notated editions. P. M. G. 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE ELIOT: by Emilie and Georges 
Romieu (translated by Brian W. Downs). (7s. 6d. 
net. Cape.) 

This book lies midway between the Strachey and 
the Forster Schools of Biography. “ Artistically and 
critically satisfying " it is described on the cover. 
For English readers it may indeed be a little too 
“ artistically satisfying "; the well-shaped story, the 
French order imposed on the facts of George Eliot's 
Ше may seem artificial. The introduction, for 
example, culls a text from '' Clematis," the name 
sentimental friends found for George Eliot in her 
girlhood: ''' Clematis, in the language of flowers, 
means ‘moral beauty. But the traveller's joy 
which fades away when it has no support symbolises 
weakness even better. . . . Clematis evokes George 
Eliot to perfection." 

But this manner of approach does not mean that 
the biography is not close to fact. It is the story of a 
living woman, of a woman whose career was unique, 
even stupendous, in her age. Do we read George 
Eliot nowadays, or do we only talk as if we had read 
her? It has been left for two French writers to 
produce the biography which should send us back to 
her works. 

Lyric PLays: by Gordon Bottomley. 
Constable.) 

The art of verse speaking is attracting consider- 
able attention at the present time, and its practice 


net. 


(5s. 
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is giving a new life to dramatic poetry. At a time 
when this form of drama receives little encourage- 
ment from the ordinary theatre, it is pleasant to 
think there are societies which are turning their 
attention to the performance of poetic plays, and 
bringing to their representation the beauties of 
rhythmic movement and diction. 

The plays in the present volume have been 
specially written to provide material for the prac- 
tice of this art, and they give further evidence of 
Dr. Bottomley's power as a dramatic poet. In form 
they resemble the Greek drama and afford frequent 
opportunity for choral speaking. 

Four of the six plays have already been performed 
with success, one by the students of the Norwich 
Training College. P. M. G. 


Ам ENGLISH SYLLABUS (3s. 6d.); JUNIOR EXERCISES 
IN ENGLISH (1s. 9d.); INTERMEDIATE EXERCISES 
IN ENGLISH (2s. 6d.); EXERCISES IN ENGLISH 
(3s. 6d.): by E. E. Reynolds. (Cambridge 
Univ. Press.) 

These volumes afford a useful guide in planning 
the English work in schools, and provide a wealth 
of exercises for pupils of all grades. 

The syllabus is divided into seven stages. The 
first stage deals with the work of the preparatory 
school (age seven to nine). The next five stages 
are concerned with the secondary school course, and 
cover the ground for the school certificate examina- 
tion, while the final stage is devoted to the needs of 
advanced pupils (age sixteen to eighteen). 

The syllabus is planned on sound lines, and the 
author writes a useful introduction on general prin- 
ciples and furnishes additional notes on school 
magazines, libraries, debating societies, and other 
activities which give practice in English. 

The exercises are divided into groups and deal 
with all branches of the subject, from grammar and 
vocabulary to précis and verse making. 

The series is likely to find favour with teachers of 


English. P. M. G. 
А New Anthology. 
THE WRITERS’ Сов ANTHOLOGY: edited by 
L. Woods. (3s. 6d. Blackwell.) 


In spite of the welcome given by the public to an 
ever-increasing number of verse anthologies, the 
compiler of a new collection often appears to feel con- 
strained to preface his book with an apology for its 
existence. Miss Woods gives a brief explanation as 
to how the present anthology came into being, but 
she makes no apology, taking for granted that just 
as each member of the Writers’ Club Poetry Circle 
has found pleasure in ''throwing in her note'' so 
the resulting little volume will give pleasure to its 
readers. Her confidence will certainly be justified. 

(Continued on page 42.) 
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Over twenty writers are here represented by verses 
grave or witty, and some of the names, such as those 
of Miss Gertrude Vaughan and Miss Ruth Young, 
are well known in other fields besides that of 


literature. B. W. 
Drama. 
Совм IN EcvPT: by Е. К. Appleton. (3s. 6d. net. 
Nisbet.) 


Mr. Appleton's **Joan and Betty” plays are well 
known to all who listen in, and this book has been 
prepared in response to numerous requests from 
teachers and others. 

“Согп in Egypt” is really the Bible story of 
Joseph arranged as five short plays. The dramatic 
method is now an established favourite among 
teachers of young children. The Bible stories lend 
themselves very readily to dramatic treatment, and 
in his dramatic version Mr. Appleton has managed 
to keep very closely to the actual text. 

The notes on production, costume, make-up, and 
stage devices are excellent. They will be very 
helpful. P. M. G. 


We have received a number of one act plays from 
the Year Book Press. These admirable little plays 
are very suitable for dramatic societies, schools, or 
for home reading. Particulars of these plays may be 
had on application to the publishers, 31 Museum 
Street, W.C.r. 


Speech Training. 
THE Авт OF THE Егосстомвт: by T. Guthbert 
Samuels. (35. 6d. Pitman.) 

It is a pity that an art that deals with pleasant 
speech should have so ill-sounding a name as elocu- 
tion. To be described as an elocutionist is enough 
to make one squirm. Books, too, on this subject 
are, for the most part, disappointing. Many of 
them are pompous and stilted in style and make 
claims which it would be difficult to establish. An 
indication of the quality of the present volume is 
perhaps best given in the preface, which we take 
leave to quote in full :— 

‘The purpose of this effort is to provide a book, 


OLD RHYMES AND NEW 


Chosen for use in Schools by 


WALTER DE LA MARE 


First Series, price 1/6: Second Series, price 1/6. 


Bdueation—"Mr. de la Mare has done what we have long 
wanted htm to do; made a selection of his poems accessible 
to all school children. These are delightful little books." . 


The publishers will be glad to consider 
applications for specimen copies. 


CONSTABLE & СО., LTD. 


-— 10 & 12 ORANGE ST.. LONDON, W.C.2. amm. 
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not too cumbersome, containing all the essentials 
of the correct principles of the elocutionary art that 
will meet the needs of teachers and students in 
general and examination students in particular. It 
is hoped, too, that the information supplied will 
kindle interest in poetry, and help to remove the 
difficulty which some experience in appreciating the 
joys of poetic expression and the soul stirring appeal 
of noble verse, both epic and dramatic. 

“English is fast becoming a universal language; it 
is a vehicle of thought second to none in lucidity, 
vitality, and energy of expression. There is no 
imaginative flight beyond its reach, as witness the 
masterpieces of Shakespeare. It is a noble river, 
fed by many streams. Its dignity and its noble 
cadences come from the imperial Latin. Its rapier- 
like shafts of wit and monosyllabic power come from 
the Nordic Saxons. 

‘‘The English-speaking peoples are in the van of 
the world's progress, and they are destined to plav 
a dominant róle in the far-reaching movements of 
the immediate future. 

‘‘The preservation of the beauty and power of the 
English tongue is a worthy object to which the 
author hopes this book will contribute in a small 
measure. '' 

Those who like this kind of thing will find plenty 
for their money in Mr. Samuels's book. P. M. G. 


THE LING ASSOCIATION 


of Teachers of Swedish Gymnastics 


(And Affiliated Сутпазис Societies). 
Founded 1899. 


Offices: 10 Meeklenburgh Square, London, W.C.1. 


The Association keeps a list of certificated Gymnastic 
and Games Mistresses and Medical Gymnasts, and 
publishes “ The Journal of Physical Education and 


School Hygiene”; “ Gymnastics for Little Children " 
(J. С. Thulin)”; ''Bildatlas" (J. С. Thulin), Net Ball 
Rules, 314., Rounders Rules, 334.; Scandinavian 
Dances (series I, II, and III), 33d.; Music to Dances, 
81d.; Folk Dances from Many Lands, Music and 
Notes, 1s.; Easy School Dances, 6d.; Terminology 
of Swedish Educational Gymnastics, 1s. 2d. ; Report 
of the Conference on Athletics or School Children, 6d. 


All Post Free. 


For these and Price List of further Publieations 
on Games and Gymnasties, applieations should 
be made to the Secretary —MISS P. E. SPAFFORD. 
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THE LONDON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


(Incorporated) 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


The “Charles R. E. Bell Fund” 
Scholarships, 1933. 


For approved male candidates whose parents are natural born 
British subjects. 


Two “Charlies R. B. Ве! Fund" Senior Travelling 
Scholarships, of £150 eaeh, will be awarded by the Com- 
mercial Education Committee of the London Chamber of 
Commerce in 1933. Candidates, to qualify, must obtain not less 
than 60%, of the maximum marks іп the Chamber's Spring Exam- 
ination in Higher English. The Scholarships will then be awarded 
on the results of the Chamber's Higher Spring Examination in 
Modern Foreign Languages. Only cne Foreign Language may 
be offered. 


Two "Charles R. E. Bell Fund " Junior Scholarships, 
of £80 each, vill be awarded by the Commercial Education 
Committee of the London Chamber of Commerce in 1933— one 
on the results of the Winter (February) Examination, and one оп 
the results of the Summer (July) Examination. Candidates, to 
qualify, must pass the School Certificate of Commercial 
Education Examination of the Chamber. 


The LATEST DATE for receiving entries for the 
Higher Spring Examination is March 27, 1933. 


The LATEST DATE for receiving entries for the 
School Certificate Examination is June 12, 1933. 


Copies of the Syllabus and Local Centres, Time Tables and all 
particulars relating to the Examinations, may be obtained (post 
free 4d.) on application to ROBERT E. T. RIDOUT, Principal, 
Commercial Education Department, London Chamber of Com- 
merce, Oxford Court, Cannon Street, E.C.4. A copy will be sent 
gratis to teachers. 


| 

From ће CAMBRIDGE 
| UNIVERSITY PRESS 
A HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


ey C. E. CARRINGTON and 
. HAMPDEN JACKSON 


Part I, to A.D. 1485. Part II, 1485-1714. Part IIT, 1714-1931, 


Тара Crown 8vo. With 24 plates and 40 text-figures. 
3 Parts, 3s. 6d. each; or in 1 Volume, 7s. 6d. 


А book for the middle and upper forms of public and secondary 
schools containing the information required for the Outline 
Period of English History in the School Certificate or equivalent 
examinations. It has been the aim of the authors to keep & 
| true balance between earlier and later periods; to concentrate 
j on events which have left a lasting impression; and to make 
social, economic, and religious history at least as prominent 
| as politics. The outlook is international, and in the later 
chapters it is directed towards scientiflc discoveries and 
economic problems at home and overseas. 


THE BRITISH ISLES 


Cambridge School Geographies, Book уп 


i By E. D. LABORDE 

Crown 8vo. With a frontispiece and 127 illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
This book, which completes the series, deals exhaustively with 
The British Isles. Primarily it takes ita place in the series 
designed for the whole career of pupils in Junior and Senior 
Elementary Schools, and will also be found adequate for use 
in Secondary Schools up to the School Certificate standard. 


BRITAIN IN MODERN TIMES 


Cambridge School Histories, Book 111 
By MARGARET M. ELLIOT 
Crown 8vo. With 58 illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


The third and final volume of Miss Elliot's Histories brings the 
story from 1714 to the present day. Inthe nineteenth century 
porco history is reduced to a minimum, and what political 
tory is included refers extensively to the Dominions, the 
United States, and other nations. Social and economic 
questions are dealt with at length. The last chapter is on the 
League of Nations and the World after tlie War. 


CAMBRIDGE READINGS 
IN LITERATURE 


New Edition, with Notes and Exercises, edited by 
GEORGE SAMPSON 

Now ready 

Book III, Part I. With 14 illustrations. 

Part II. With 13 illustrations. 


Manchester Chamber of Commerce. 


THE HERBERT WHITWORTH, 
LIMITED, 
SCHOLARSHIP FUND. 


The Manchester Chamber of Commerce, as 
Trustees of the above Fund, invites applications 
for Scholarships to be granted during 1933. 


The Scholarships are for the purpose of en- 
couraging the entry into the Manchester Cotton 
Goods Export Trade of industrious, energetic, 
and inventive young men. 


Previousl роса 


Book I, In 2 parts. k II, In 2 parts. 
Crown 8vo. Each book in two parts, 2s. 3d. each part. 
Book IV, Parts I and II, ready immediately. 
This new edition has been prepared to meet the wishes of the 


Candidates must be of British parentage, and 
must be not less than 17 and not more than 24 
years of age at the date of application, and must 


have pa sed he Matriculation examination of 
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a qualification which, in tbe opinion of the 
Chamber, is equivalent tbereto. 


Terms and conditions and forms of application 
will be sent on request. 


By Order of the Board of Directors. 
Е. RAYMOND STREAT, Secretary. 
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many teachers who have asked for (and have even offered to 

prepare) & collection of questions designed to focus the 

attention of рар upon what they аге set to read, or to test 
their understanding of what they have acquired. , 


LITERARY FRIENDSHIPS 


In the Age of Wordsworth X 
An Anthology selected and edited by 
C. BALD 


Crown 8vo. 5s. Library edition, 7s. 6d. net 
Cambridge Anthologies 
The editor's aim has been to provide а background somewhat 
wider and more interesting than the usual bare statements of 
biographical facts. The Под covered is 1790-1840 and 
selections have been e from the works of the more 
important authors of the period, in order to present what they 
themselves to or about one another. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED.. 


GEORGE ALLEN AND Unwin, LTD. 


Attractive Readings in Prose and Verse: by Mrs. 
А. M. Henderson. 2s. 6d. 

The Master-Light : Letters to David : by G. Thomas. 
5S. net. 

Occupational Misfits: by Sheila Bevington, B.Sc. 
05. net. 

Edward and Marigold : bv M. Thorburn. ss. net. 

The Poor Student and the University: Бу L. D. 
Whiteley, В.А. 65. net. 


EDWARD ARNOLD AND Co. 


Introductory General Science: by M. P. J. Gapp, 
B.Sc. 25. 6d. 


С. BELL AND Sons, Lro. 


Reading and Doing Series: Reading Scenes from 
Famous Stories. Book 2. 15. 
Great Englishwomen : Бу I. B. O'Malley. 


A. AND С. Вълск, LTD. 


The How-and-Whv Series: 25. 6d. net each. 
How You are Made : by A. Williams-Ellis. 
Magic and Mind: by E. J. D. Radclyffe. 
The Adventure of Poetry: by Е. Kendon. 
English Prose: by J. Brophv. 


BLACKIE AND Sow, Lr». 


An Introduction to the Study of Old Testament 
History : by W. M. Wigticld, М.А. 2s. за. 
The Practical Outlook Geographies : Book IV, The 
World: by б. T. McKay, M.Sc. 2s. sd. 
Our Roads and Travellers through the Centuries : by 
А. M. Pagan. 25. 

Short Stories of the 19th Century : selected by J. С. 
Fyfe, М.А. ıs. 64. 

A Course of Bookbinding 
Schools: bv G. F. Johnson, M.A. 
15. 3d. 

The Travels of Marco Polo: edited Бу W. H. D. 
Rouse, Litt.D. rod. 

The Teaching of English Grammar: by 
Westaway. 7s. Od. net. 

The Amir’s Ruby : by P. Е. Westerman. 35. 6d. net. 

George Pulls 1t Off : bv J. Havilton. ss. net. 

The Bessie Marchant Omnibus Book. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Doings of Hilda: by P. Garrard. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Wild Man of the West: by R. M. Ballantyne. 
2s. net. 

The Old Oak Paddock : by Н. Birrell. 1s, net. 

Mopsa the Fairy: by J. Ingelow. 1s. 6d. net. 

Brown, Son лхо Ferauson, Ltn. 
Games for Camp and Club-Room. 15. 6d. net. 
The Girl Guide Book of Knowledge. 2s. net. 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


History of England: by C. E. Carrington, M.A., 
and J. Н. Jackson, М.А. 75. ба. 


IS. 4d. 


and ВооКсгайз for 
Book 2. 


F. W. 


Cambridge Readings in Literature: edited by С. 
Sampson. Book 3. Parts 1 and 2. 2s. 3d. each. 

Казу Lessons in Economics: by E. E. Houseley, 
B.A. 2s. 

Cambridge School Histories: Book 3. Britain in 
Modern Times : bv Margaret Elliot. 3s. 6d. 
The World of Man : chosen bv L. J. Cheney, М.А. 

6s. 


JONATHAN САРЕ, тр. 


Mary Webb : Her Life and Work : by Т. Moult. 55. 
a Portrait of Friedrich 


Son of the Morning: 
Nietzsche: by E. J. O'Brien. 105. 6d. nct. 
Peter Duck: by А. Ransome. 75. 6d. net. 

Gub Gub's Book: by H. Lofting. 55. net. 
Annaluise and Anton: by E. Kastner. 75. 6d. net. 
Hunger Fighters: Бу P. de Kriuf. 4s. 6d. net. 
l.ouis XIV : bv S. Huddleston. 4s. 6d. net. 

Into the East : by R. Corle. 3s. 6d. net. 


CASSELL AND Co., LTD. 
The Lass of Richmond Hill: by A. H. Seaman. 
2s. 6d. 
The Mystery of the Seventh Sword : by G. Hadath. 
2s. 6d. 
Му Book of Folk and Fairy Tales: 05. net. 
A Man Hunt in the Arctic: by E. Marc. 1s. 6d. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, LTD. 
The Sociology of Teaching : by W. Waller, Ph.D. 
215. Od. net. 
CHATTO AND WiNDUS. 


Culture and Environment: by Е. К. Leavis and D. 
Thompson. 3s. 6d. net. 


CONSTABLE AND Co., LTD. 
Early Medieval French. Lyrics: by С. С. Abbott. 
ISS. net. 
The Growth of Modern England : Бу С. Slater. 155. 
The Pre-Raphaelite Comedy: by Е. Bickley. 105. 
Early Closing : by D. Wynne Willson. 35. 6d. net. 
Jonah and the Whale: a Morality: by J. Bridie. 
25. 64. net. 
The Interdependent World and Из Problems: Бу 
Ramsay Muir. 5s. net. 
The Oxinden Letters, 1607-1642 : edited by Dorothy 
Gardiner. 12s. Od. net. 
J. CURWEN anp Sons, Lro. 
Bell Songs : by L. E. de Rusette. 2s. 6d. net. 


Tur С. W. DANIEL COMPANY. 


Fragments: Educational and Other: by Sir Philip 
Magnus, Bt. 65. net. 


J. M. рехт anp Sons, Lro. 


A New School Chemistry : by F. S. Taylor, Ph.D. 


Part 1, 1s. 6d. 
(Continued on page 46.) 


Parts 2, 5, and 4, 4s. 
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UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 


Chanoellor : Sir JAMES M. ВАККТЕ, Bart., O.M., M.A., LL.D. 

Rector : General Sir IAN HAMILTON, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., K.C.B., D.S.O. 

Prinoipal and Vice-Chancellor : Sir T. Н. HOLLAND, К.С.З.1., КСЛ.Е, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Seoretary to the University: W. A. FLEMING, M.A., LL.B., Advocate. 


The Academico Year begins about the middle of October and ends early in July. 


The University embraces Six Facuities, viz. ; Arts, Solence, Divinity, Law, Medicine and Surgery, and Musio, in all of which full instruction 
is given and Degrees are conferred. There are many different avenues to the Degree of M.A. (Honours and Ordinary), the graduation subjects embracing 
English, History, Modern Languages, Science, &c., besides Ancient Languages, Philosophy, Mathematics, «с. The wide scope of the Arts Curriculum 
pr of the combination of Arta, Science, Medical, Law, or Special Studies: and it has been shown by successes of Edinburgh students in the Civil 

rvice Examinations that it is possible to combine study for Degrees in Arts, Science, or Law with preparation for this and other Special Examinations. 
In addition to the Ordinary and Honours Degrees in Arta, the Higher Degrees of D.Litt., D.Sc., and Ph.D. are conferred. The Degree of Bachelor of 
Education is conferred on candidates who have attended courses and passed Examinations in Psychology and in Education (Theoretical and Practical). 
Diplomas in Education, in Q raphy, in Actuarial Mathematios, in Social Study, in German and in Spanish are granted. The Degree ot 
Baohelor of Commeroe (B.Com.) is conferred, and Special Courses in Industrial Law and other kindred subjects are provided. Degrees in Sclence 
(B.Sc. and D.Sc.) may be taken in Pure Scienoe, Engineering, Agriculture, Veterinary Science, Forestry, Mining, and in Technical Chemistry. 
There are also Diplomas in Technical Chemistry and in Agriculture. There are fully equipped Science Laboratories, and other necessary appliances. 
in all these Departments. The curriculum in Divinity affords a thorough training in Theological subjects, and the Degree of Bachelor of Divinity 
(B.D.) is conferred. The Law Faculty, besides furnishing the professional equipment necessary for those intending to practise in Scotland, contains 
Chairs in Jurisprudence and Public International Law, Constitutional Law and Constitutional History, Roman Law, and Political Economy, as also 
Lectureships in other important branches of Law, and is thus adapted for students prs aring for the Civil Service Examinations, and for legal, politizal 
and administrative appointments generally. The Degrees of Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.) and Bachelor of Law (В.Т,.) are conferred. The Faculty of 
Medicine has a full curriculum in Medicine and Surgery, and в equipped with very extensive Laboratories, and all other necessary appliances for 
Practical Teaching. Ample facilities are afforded for Clinical Instruction at the Royal Infirmary, Maternity Hospital, Royal Hospital for Sick Children. 
Hospital for Infectious Diseases, and Royal Edinburgh Hospital for Mental Disorders. Four Degreee in Medicine and Surgery are conferred by the 
University, viz." Bachelor of Medicine (M.B.), Bachelor of Surgery (Ch.B.), Doctor of Medicine (M.D.), and Master of Surgery (Ch.M.) : and 
these Degrees qualify for practice throughout His Majesty’s Dominions, and for admission to the Naval, Military, and other Public Medical Services in 
the United Kingdom. A Diploma In Tropical Medicine and Hygiene (D.T.M. & Н.) is conferred on Graduates in Medicine of the University, and 
врестан approved Medical Practitioners who have resided abroad. There are also Diplomas in Public Health (D.P.H.), in Psychiatry (Dipl. Psych.), 
in Radiology (D.R.), and in Tropical Veterinary Medicine. In Music there is a full course of study for graduation, and the Degrees of Mus.B. 
and Mus.D. are conferred. 

The University Staff consists of 59 Professors, about 160 Readers and Lecturers, and over 70 Assistants and Demonstrators. The annual amount 

available for Fellowships, Scholarships, Bursaries, Prizes, &c., is about £25,000. Facilities are afforded for research in scientific and other subjects. 


Women may attend the Classes in all the Faculties, and they are admitted to all the Degrces. 

Information regarding Matriculation, the Curricula of Study for Degrees, &c., the Examinations for Fellowships, Scholarships, &c., пат be obtained 
from tbe DRANS OF THE FACULTIES, or from the SECRETARY OF THE UNIVERSITY ; and full details are given in the University Calendar, published by Mr. 
JAMES THIN, 55 South Bridge, Edinburgh— price 6s. by post. The Preliminary and Degree Examination papers in each of the Faculties are also published 
by Mr. JAMES THIN, viz.. liminary Examinations, 18. ; Arts Bursaries, 6d. ; Degree Papers: Arts, ls. ; Science, 18. ; Law and Medicine, bd. each ; 
Divinity and Music, 3d. each. 

Jenusry, 1933. By order of the Senatus. '"W. A. FLEMING, Secretary to the University. 
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Asia: a Geography Note Book: by S. J. B. 
Whybrow, B.Sc. 15. 3d. 

Africa: a Geography Note Book: bv S. J. B. 
Whybrow, B.Sc. 1s. 3d. 

Africa, Australia, and New Zealand: by T. Pickles, 


B.Sc. 2s. 6d. 
5 Treasurics : 1s. 4а. each. 
Mr. Pickwick: a Dickens Portrait. 


Boswell and Johnson. 

Chang: by E. Morse. 

Evergreen Stories: 2nd Series. 

Form-Room Plays for Girls. 

THE DoNNINGTON PRESS. 
A Modern Geography: by S. E. Thomas, B.Com. 

Vol. І, General and Physical Geography. 35. 
Vol. 2, Economic and Regional Geography. 


gs. 6d. 
THE Dryap PRESS. 


Leaflet No. 84: Community Knitting for Infants and 


Juniors. 6d. 
Cut Woolly Toys: by Е. Mochrie and I. P. 
Roseaman. 25. net. 


Evans Bros., LTD. 


Kingsway Readers: by R. Bennett, M.A. Books 1 
and 2, 6d. each. Book 3, 8d. Book 4, тоа. 
Tcacher's Manual, 15. 6d. 

The First Steps in Speech Training : by R. Bennett, 
M.A. 1s. 3d. net. 

Monsieur, Madame et leurs Enfants: par Jabonne: 
8d. net. 

French Composition Through Pictures. Vol. т. 8d. 

Incidental Music for use at School Assembly. 2s. 6d. 


GEORGE GILL AND Sons, LTD. 


Betty’s Geography Lessons: by H. M. T. Carnell. 
Oranges and Lemons. Bread and Butter. The 
Chocolate Soldier. Rice Pudding. Skipping 
Rope. Dolly’s Dress. Betty’s Book. Betty’s 
Ball. 114. each. 

The Junior Atlas of Modern Geography: by E. C. 
and L. D. Stamp. 15. 6d. 

GEORGE С. HARRAP AND Co., LTD. 


Maps and Map-Work : by J. W. Cameron, M.A. 2s. 

Dante and His Poetry : by M. B. Whiting. 2s. 6d. 

The Psychology of High School Discipline: by 
R. W. Pringle. 7s. 6d. net. 

Un Voyage de Jean Christophe : by R. Rolland. 35. 
North America including Central America and the 
West Indies: by E. V. Lane, M.A. 35. 6d. 
Idiomatic Latin Prose: by H. G. C. Streatfield. 

2s. 6d 
HEADLEY Bros. 
The Child in Home and School: by F. M. Surfleet. 


3s. 6d 
GERALD Howe, LTD. 


The Spangled Heavens : by L. Edwards. 3s. 6d. net. 


SPRING, 1033. 


W. AND А. K. Јонмѕтом, Lrp. 


Earth Lore : a Physical Geography : by T. Franklin. 
2s. 6d. 


LiNCOLN, WILLIAMS. 


Is Relativity True? If True—How True? : by F.A. 
Burgess. 2s. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS. 


The Active German Course : by A. W. Pegrum, B.A. 
2nd Year. 4s. 

Some Bible Heroes: by R. K. Polkinghorne and 
M. I. R. Polkinghorne. Limp cloth, 15. 84.; 
cloth boards, 15. то. 

The Northern Test of Educability: by T. P. 
Tomlinson, B.Sc. Test, including Answer Paper, 
4d. net; 3s. 6d. dozen. Examiner's Manual and 
Key, 6d. net. 

Man's Adaptation of Nature : Studies of the Cultural 
Landscape: by P. W. Bryan, Ph.D. 165. net. 

Stories of Famous Women : by R. K. and M. I. R. 


Polkinghorne. Limp cloth, 15. 8d.; cloth 
boards, 15. то. 
The Adventures of Spot: by К. Bennett. Paper, 


1s.; limp cloth, 15. 2d. 


LoNGMANS, GREEN AND Co., Гато. 


A Practical Handbook of Technical Drawing : by J. 
McGough. 25. 6d. 

African Geographies: The Gold Coast: a First 
Reader. 15. 99. 

W.E.A. Outlines: The Framework of International 
Society : by S. H. Bailey, M.A. Paper, 15.; 
cloth, 2s. 

The Essentials of Teaching: by H. S. Perera. 35. 

The German School System : by S. Ali Akbar, M.A. 
6s. 6d. 

Educational Sociology : by D. H. Kulp II. 125. 6d. 

A Smaller World Geography : by L. D. Stamp. 45. 

New Age Geographies : by L. D. Stamp, B.A. Senior 
Series. 25. each. 

Book V. The Regions of the World. 
VI. The Countries of the World : Europe. 
VII. The Rest of the World. 

The Fool Hath Said: by Cyril Alington, D.D. 
4S. 6d. net. 

Europe in the 19th and 2oth Centuries, 1789-1932: 
by A. J. Grant, M.A., and H. W. V. Temperley, 
Litt.D. 12s. 6d. net. 


McDoucarr's EDUCATIONAL Co., Lrp. 


March of History: Makers of History: by D. M. 
Gill, M.A. 2s. 3d. 


MACMILLAN AND Co., LTD. 

History of England from the Earliest Times to 1932: 
by I. Tenen, M.A. Part 1, 55 B.C.-A.D. 1485. 
Part 2, 1422-1603. Part 3, 1485-1688. Part 4, 

(Continued on page 48.) 
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Mathematical Works 


Foreign Languages 
(including Greek) 
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1603-1783. Part 5, 1688-1815. Part 6, 1783- 
1932. 25. 69. cach. 

Literature Old and New : Prose Readers for Junior 
Schools : by Kate and E. J. S. Lay. Book IV. 
2s. 3d. 


The Modern Class-Book of English History : 
E. J. S. Lay. Senior Book 2. 
IS. 3d. 
Eothen : by 


by 
The Tudors. 


A. W. 


METHUEN AND Co., LTD. 
A History of the Roman Republic: 
Robinson. 6s. 
How to Look at Buildings : 
Selections from очен 


Kinglake. 25. 6d. 


by C. E. 


bv D. Braddell. 6s. net. 
edited by J. Earnshaw, 


М.А. 2s. 
Atmospheric Electricity : bv B. F. J. Schonland, 
М.А. 25. 6d. net. 


Sex Determination : by Е. А. E. Crew, M.D. 35. 6d. 

The Method of Dimensions: by А. W. Porter, D.Sc. 
25. 64. net. 

Simple Tests in English : Бу К. Swann, B.A. 15. 


Тонм Murray. 


Sherlock Holmes: Fact or Fiction: 
Blakeney. 25. 6d. net. 

Words and Names: by E. Weckiey, М.А. 55. net. 

Science Progress. January, 1933. 75. 6d. net. 

Plant and Animal Ecology : by J. W. Stork, M.A., 
and L. P. W. Renouf, В.А. 55. 


Tuomas NELSON AND Sons, LTD. 


by T. S. 


The Foundations of English: by К. Wilson. 4th 
Book. 15. 4d. 

Introductory Reading Practice. Series А: Jacko’s 
New Home. А Summer Afternoon. Dodo а! 
the Seaside. qd. each. 

Teaching of English Series: No. 181. Some 


Canadian Essavs. 1s. 3d. 


Modern Studies Series: No. 72. L'âme Français : 
par M. E. M. Clark, М.А., et R. Leclercq. 
2s. 6d. 


Famous Books: Oliver Twist. Little Women. 
Treasure Island. Alice's Adventures и Wonder- 
land. 2s. net each. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
The Clarendon Latin Course : by A. Clendon, M.A., 
and J. H. Vince, M.A. 35. 6d. 
SIR Isaac PITMAN AND Sons, LTD. 


Games Coaching for Schools and Colleges: by 
D. M. Cooke, H. J. Selby, and A. C. Douglas. 


7S. 64. net. 
Speech Production for Schools and Self Tuition : 
by M. E. Doe. 25. 6d. 


Science for Junior Schools : by W. B. Little. Book 


I, Is. Iod. Books 2 and 3, 2s. each. 
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Through German Eyes: edited by P. С. Wilson, 
M.Sc., and A. C. Smith, B.A. 35. 6d. net. 

French Commercial Conversations : by P. Dupays. 
55. net. 

The Theory of Typewriting: by Е. Lockey. 6s. 

Common-Sense Arithmetics for Senior Boys: by 
Е. Е. Potter, M.A., and T. Bamford. Book 3. 


Paper, 18.; cloth, 15. 2d. Teacher's Books. 
Transition Book and Book 1, 3s. each. Book 3, 
3s. 6d. 

Graphic Charts of European History : by Н. С. 
Newman, В.А. 3s. 6d. 

A New English Treasury : Бу Е. Е. Potter. Books 
3 and 4 (Juniors), 2s. 3d. each. Transition 


Book, 2s. 6d. Book 1 (Senior), 2s. gd. Book ; 
(Senior), 35. 
Advanced Book-Keeping : by Н. J. Clack. 45. net. 
Wonders of the Universe : bv Н. E. Tavlor, Е.С.5. 
25. 64. 


HERBERT RUSSELL. 


School Certificate French Composition : by J. W. B 
Adams, M.A. 15. 6d. 

Verses for the Very Young: by A. С. S. Ashmore. 
Manilla cover, 6d. ; cloth, 61d. 


SEELEY SERVICE AND Co., LTD. 


Dick Valliant in the Dardanelles: by Lt.-Com. J. 
Irving, R.N. 2s. 6d. 


STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT PREss. 
A Short Religious Historv of Israel: by E. W. 


Hammond, М.А. 45. net. 

The Eighth Century Prophets : bv Е. W. Hammond, 
М.А. 45. net. 

There Was Опсе . . . : a Book of Folk-Lore and 
Legends: by M. Entwistle. 55. net. 

Everyman's Testament of Beauty: by M. L. V. 
Hughes. 55. net. 

A Religion of Your Own: by C. H. S. Matthews. 
M.A. 25. 6d. net. 


UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL PREss. 
Banking and Currency: by W. J. Weston, М.А. 
6s. 6d. 
Wireless; its Principles and Practice: 
Hutchinson, M.Sc. 3s. 6d. 
Intermediate Latin Reader: by G. L. Cockle, M. А. 
45. 


by R. W. 


WATTS AND Co. 
The World of Youth Library : 15. 64. net each. 
African Stories: by A. Werner. 
How Life Goes On: by A. G. Whyte, B.Sc. 
In Search of Wild Flowers: by J. F. Rayner. 


WILLIAMS AND NoRGATE, LTD. 


The Making of the State: by M. Ruthnaswam" 
М.А. 215. net. 
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THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF TEACHERS. 


Executive: 


THE TEACHERS REGISTRATION COUNCIL. 


[Readers are asked to note that although the EDUCATION OUTLOOK will contain in every number a 
word of the Royal Society of Teachers and of the proceedings of its Executive—the Teachers Registration 
louncil—these bodies are not responsible for the views expressed by the Editor or by contributors and 


respondents on subsequent pages.] 


| Professional Requisite. 

‘At the June meeting of the Council it was an- 
lounced that the total number of applications for 
Registration and Membership of the Royal Society 
К Teachers was 95,681, of whom 92,583 had been 
fcommended for acceptance. The Conditions of 
Registration have been modified in certain small 
yarticulars in pursuance of the Council's policy of 
fradually making some form of training an essential 
br recognition as a member of the teaching profession: 
in this matter the Council is still handicapped by the 
'efusal of some appointing bodies, and even of some 
1eads of schools, to attach proper importance to 
professional training. It may be true that the 
existing methods of training leave much to be desired, 
but it is obvious that there ought to be some dis- 
tinction between a University graduate who enters 
upon teaching and those who enter upon such pro- 
fessions as the Church, law, medicine, or accounting. 
In these four callings, as in others, it is held to be 


not enough that the recruit should be equipped with 
a University degree. Some direct training is de- 
manded, and the young practitioner is not expected 
to learn his business at the expense of patients or 
clients.. It is absurd to suppose that the student 
who has been bent on furnishing his own mind with 
knowledge becomes thereby equipped to impart 
instruction and to give training to others. Some 
time should be spent in the consideration of methods 
and principles of teaching, accompanied by practice 
under skilled supervision. 

Unless this principle is accepted, teaching can be 
nothing more than a form of casual labour under- 
taken, as it is now in many instances, by University 
graduates who cannot afford the time and money for 
the training demanded in other callings. A pro- 
fession which can be entered cheaply is never likely 
to command adequate rates of pay, and what is 
worse, it is always in danger of attracting people who 
have no real inclination for the work. 


Secondary School Examinations. 

From the beginning the Council has been repre- 
sented on the Secondary School Examinations Council, 
six of its members being nominated in accordance 
with the scheme drawn up in 1918. For this purpose 
the Council appoints four secondary school teachers, 
one elementary school teacher, and one specialist 
teacher. It has been the practice to leave the repre- 
sentatives free to express their own views, instead of 
asking them to act as delegates or vehicles for the 
opinion of the Council. At the same time, it has 


.always been felt that teachers as a body were not 


adequately represented on the Examinations Council. 
The representatives have been invited to form them- 
selves into a Committee, with power to co-opt, for 
the purpose of considering in some detail the report 
of the recent Investigation Committee on Secondary 
School Examinations, and to frame a policy to be 
considered by the Council. Should an agreed policy 
be arrived at, it will be placed before the Board of 
Education and before the Secondary School Examina- 
tions Council. The main point of difference appears 
to be the existence of the group system. It seems to 
be generally agreed that the practice of using the 
First School Examination as a University entrance 
test is undesirable. 


Admissions to Training Colleges. 

Three years ago the Council undertook to conduct 
a Central Office to deal with admissions to Training 
Colleges. This scheme was devised by a Committee 
of the Principals of Non-University Training Colleges 
for Men, and in its working it is concerned solely 
with these colleges, leaving out all University Educa- 
tion Departments and also the Training Colleges for 
Women. Owing to the great number of applicants 
for admission this year, coupled with the decision of 
the Board to reduce the number allowed to be 
accepted, some heart-burning has been caused, but it 
should be understood that the Teachers Registration 
Council is in no way responsible for this result, since 
it is concerned only with the carrying out of the 
scheme which it had no part in devising. 
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THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF TEACHERS AND RESEARCH IN EDUCATION. 
Proposed Central Body. 


Representatives of sixty-four Universities and 
Educational Organisations accepted the invitation of 
the Teachers Registration Council to attend a Confer- 
ence for the purpose of discussing a proposal for the 
establishment of a Central Committee on Research 
in Education. Two meetings were held, on June то 
and on June r7, in order to give the representatives 
of as many bodies as possible an opportunity of 
sharing in the discussion. On June то the Chair 
was taken by Mr. George Smith, Director of Training 
in the University of Oxford, and on June r7 by 
Professor Turnbull, of the University of Sheffield, each 
being a member of the Teachers Registration Council. 

At both meetings the proposal received strong 
support, and the following resolutions were passed 
nem. con. :— 

(т) That, having regard to the interest taken 
by many teachers in various lines of educational 
research, and also to the part which the Royal 
Society of Teachers may properly take in se- 
curing the recognition of teaching as a learned 
profession, it is desirable that the Teachers 
Registration Council should initiate the forma- 
tion of a Central Committee on Research in 
Education. 


(2 That the primary function of such a 
Central Committee should be to act as a channel 
of communication between the teacher in the 
classroom and those teachers and others who 
are engaged in educational research. Іп addition, 
it should seek to foster interchange of views 
between different individuals and bodies engaged 
in research and to encourage further research 
especially into problems immediately concerned 
with the practice of teaching. Further, the 
Central Committee should aim at establishing 
contact with bodies and individuals who are 
conducting or are concerned with educational 
research, collecting research publications, British 
and foreign, and arranging means for making the 
results of research available by securing the 
publication of important discoveries, especially 
where these have a special bearing on the practice 
of teaching. 

(3) That an Interim Committee be formed and 
requested to prepare a scheme for the establish- 
ment of the Central Committee on Educational 
Research, together with a careful estimate of the 
cost involved and of the possible sources of 
revenue. 


The constitution of the Interim Committee was 
also considered, and it was finally agreed that its 
appointment should be left to the Teachers Registra- 
поп Council, and that it should include persons 


experienced in research who might not be member: 
of the Council. 


Much of the discussion centred round the functions : 


of the proposed Central Committee, and the suggestion 
that it should translate the results of important re- 
searches into such a form that the ordinary teacher 
could appreciate and apply them was generally 
welcomed. 

It was pointed out that the proposed Central Вофу 


would probably work through an expert Executive : 
control" . 


«6 


Committee which would not attempt to 
research in the sense of preventing any person from 


conducting investigations, but which could indicate | 


if a proposed line of research had been previously 
followed elsewhere, and thus prevent overlapping. 

With regard to the assessment of the value of a 
piece of research, this would be necessary before anv 
financial grant was made bv the Central Committee. 
and where the publication of results was desired, the 
expert Executive which was contemplated might also 
give help in assessing their value from the point of 
view of the publisher. 

It was agreed that the financial aspect of the 
scheme was extremely important, although at this 
stage the Conference could not give it detailed con- 
sideration. The Teachers Registration Council had 
no power to give financial support, and even if each 
body represented on the Central Committee sub- 
scribed not less than £5 per year as was proposed, the 
amount thus provided would not suffice if the work 
developed on the lines suggested. It was hoped, 
however, that, once formed, the Central Committee 
would attract grants from public bodies and in- 
dividuals somewhat as the Scottish Council for Re- 
search in Education had done. 

Mr. Dingwall, of the Educational Institute of 
Scotland, gave an interesting account of the consti- 
tution and aims of the Scottish Council. These have 
much in common with the proposals for the English 
body, the title of which, it was suggested, might 
appropriately be '' National Council" rather than 
“ Central Committee." It was agreed that this 
suggestion should be considered by the Interim 
Committee. 

A large number of representatives who spoke in 
support of the general scheme urged the desirability 
of interpreting the words “ educational research ” in 
their widest possible sense, so as to embrace problems 
of administration as well as those of every branch 
of teaching work. 

Several speakers also expressed satisfaction that the 
scheme was to be initiated by the Teachers Registra 
tion Council, acting as the Executive of Ше Кота! 
Society of Teachers and the representative body of 
the profession. 
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CIRCULARITIS. 


In our childhood we were occasionally taken to see 
a display of conjuring tricks, and our youthful eyes 
goggled at the spectacle of a magician waving his 
arms and drawing objects from the empty air. In 
the vicinity of Whitehall such conjuring tricks are 
becoming a mere commonplace, although they still 
afford matter for surprise, albeit of a different kind 
from that which we felt as children. Our present 
feelings include some measure of irritation, for when 
our official mandarins brandish their arms and twiddle 
their fingers they produce things which are by no 
means beautiful and far from harmless. The flutter 
of circulars goes on, and each in its turn proves to be 
an obstacle to educational development. 

Somewhere in the higher levels of the atmosphere 
there sits the Treasury, handing out edicts on economy 
to those who are obliged, we hope against their will, 
to capture and dispense them. Admitting the 
urgent need for a careful survey of public expenditure, 
it is still difficult to understand the principle on 
which these circulars are concocted. They bear all 
the marks of hasty improvisation. No thread of 
policy, in the sense of organised development, is to 
be seen in them, although here and there may be 
found an attempt to state an axiom or affirm a 
postulate. The sudden demand for a reduction of 
staffs in schools is sought to be supported by the 
statement that the efficiency of a school does not of 
necessity depend upon the size of the staff. Truly a 
startling discovery ! 

Luckily, the Board have not committed themselves 
to the statement that the efficiency of a school does 
not depend on the efficiency of the staff. As the 


official administrators of our educational system, it 
is their business to ensure that in every school the 
staff is as efficient as possible. Should it be too small 
in relation to the number of pupils, it cannot possibly 
be efficient, but nobody has yet sought to enunciate 
a scientific law governing this relationship. In our 
public elementary schools we have thousands of 
Classes numbering over fifty pupils, but in our public 
secondary schools thirty pupils or thereabouts are 
considered to be the maximum possible to be taught. 
It is useless to try to find any basic principle in these 
official devices, and instead of having our educational 
system treated as a developing organism requiring 
some continuity of policy in its administration, we 
find that it is subject to the recurrent spasms of 
“economy,” so called, which afflict the Treasury. 


All these hasty decisions strengthen the case for the 
establishment of a National Advisory Council on 
Education, made up of representatives of teachers, 
Local Authorities, and Parliament. We are told 
such a Council might impair ministerial responsibility, 
but we are not told that the existence of a Board of 
Admiralty or of a War Council lessens in any way 
the responsibility of His Majesty’s ministers in those 
important departments. 

The amount of disappointment and hardship which 
has been brought to thousands of young people by the 
decision to reduce the number of admissions to 
training colleges, and by the attempt to cut down the 
staffs in schools, is a sufficient condemnation of our 
present practice. It should be borne in mind that 
many of these boys and girls were persuaded to remain 
at school in order to fit themselves to become teachers. 
An official circular drawn from the air and addressed 
to heads of secondary schools contained a definite 
implication, amounting almost to an undertaking, 
that pupils of promise who remained at school and 
qualified for admission to a training college would 
find openings in school work. In the ordinary course, 
many of them would have left school at sixteen or 
thereabouts, the age at which recruitment is common 
in many occupations. The official inducement led 
them to remain at school, and they now find them- 
selves barred from the work they might have entered 
some years ago, and deprived of the opportunity 
which they understood they were to have. 

In a recent speech, Mr. Ramsbotham, Parliamentary 
Secretary of the Board of Education, placed the 
responsibility for this unfortunate state of affairs 
upon the Labour Government, and it must be 
admitted that Sir Charles Trevelyan displayed an 
over-sanguine zeal in the matter of raising the school 
age. This admission does not serve to absolve the 
present administration from the duty of mitigating 
the hardship and disappointment which have been 
brought about. This they could easily do by under- 
taking to replace all uncertificated and supplementary 
teachers as they retire by recruits from training 
colleges. In this way they would increase the 
efficiency of the teaching force of the country and 
would inflict injustice upon nobody. A desirable, 
though more expensive, procedure would be to allow 
teachers the option of retiring at the age of fifty, 
where they so desired. It is probable that a number 
of women teachers would avail themselves of this 
option, and vacancies would be created for the 
recruits from training colleges. 

Opinion is growing in favour of raising the school 
age to fifteen, and Lord Eustace Percy has made the 
interesting and valuable suggestion that this should 
be done in stages, adding one term to the compulsory 
period annually for three years. 
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Bv THE DoMINIE. 


The Rising Standard. 

It has already been announced that pupils in the 
lower forms of secondary schools in France are 
exempt from fees, and the Chamber of Deputies has 
recently accepted a further proposal for granting 
free education in all the secondary schools of France. 
The bil met with some opposition on the ground 
that it would be found impossible to provide suitable 
employment for all the young people who might be 
expected to take advantage of the proposed facilities. 
This argument is familiar on this side of the Channel, 
and has been repeated with each extension of popular 
education. Those who use it forget that the purpose 
of State schooling is to raise the general standard of 
knowledge and intellectual fitness, and that, however 
high the general level may be, there will still be scope 
for intelligence and efficiency above that level. One 
hundred years ago a boy who could read and write 
might claim special consideration in seeking a post. 
To-day he would not expect it, since such elementary 
proficiency is practically universal. We are perhaps 
approaching the time when a secondary schooling 
will no longer be regarded as an avenue to select 
posts, but will be taken as a matter of course by all 
our young citizens. Before that time comes, how- 
ever, it will be necessary for us to re-examine and 
possibly modify our conception of the term 
* Secondary Education,” with its present social 
implications. 

Redundant Schools. 

It wil be recalled that the Ray Committee 
recommended that in the necessity of economy small 
schools should be closed. This suggestion rests on 
the sound business principle of reducing overhead 
charges as far as possible. But education is not to 
be regarded solely as a business enterprise, and it is a 
matter of history that the closing of schools, however 
small they may be, is not to be accomplished without 
due regard to local and denominational sentiment. 
The Committee thought that perhaps {1,000,000 
might be saved if their recommendation were adopted, 
but the proposals of the Government embodied in the 
“ Necessity of Schools" Bill are governed by cir- 
cumstances well known to the Board of Education. 
These might easily form the basis of a campaign 
against a more comprehensive measure, and at best 
the saving which may result if the Bill becomes an 
Act, and is put into operation, will be not more than 
one-tenth of the original million. I am glad to note 
that it is proposed to provide some compensation for 
teachers who are compelled to lose or to change their 
posts. This equitable provision will go far towards 
making the Bill acceptable, although in some districts 
there will be strong resentment if village schools are 
closed. 


А Bishop on School Surroundings. 

In an address to the Annual Conference of the 
Yorkshire Federation of Head Teachers' Associations, 
the Bishop of Hull said that the surroundings in 
which scholars worked was not the least powerful of 
the educational influences by which they were 
affected. It was of real importance that school 
buildings should be instinct with dignity and of noble 
proportions, such that they would make their own 
silent and cogent appeal to those who worked within 
their walls. He was not pleading for any kind of 
elaborate embellishment. There were buildings which 
were insufferable simply because there had been too 
much to spend on them. It was possible to ally 
beauty with simplicity, and he thought it would be 
difficult to over-estimate the influence which might 
be exerted alike upon the scholars and teachers by 
school buildings which had something of the spirit 
both of dignity and romance. 

In pleading the importance of furnishing, the 
Bishop advocated the prohibition of the use of pitch 
pine for school furniture. It seemed to him that it 
ought to be possible, without any greater expenditure 
than is incurred at present, to have chairs, table;, 
and cupboards, and even school desks, on which it 
would be a pleasure instead of a pain to look. Might 
he also plead, wherever this was at all possible, for 
the school garden. Anything less attractive than the 
ordinary school playground he found it difficult to 
conceive. 


Youth and Crime. 

Lord Feversham, President of the National Asso- 
ciation of Probation Officers, recently said that 65 per 
cent. of crime in this country was committed by 
persons under thirty years of age, and 24 per cent. 
by persons under twenty-one years of age. Increase 
of crime was said to be due to unemployment, and, if 
this were true, it would seem that some general 
principles should be laid down for a probation svstem. 
Instead, Parliament was being asked to pass a 
measure extending the power of flogging, although 
this device, together with the treadmill and the 
crank, had been tried formerly without success. 
Lord Feversham might well have urged that the 
increase in juvenile crime may be ascribed to our 
failure to provide educational opportunity for young 
people between the ages of fourteen and eighteen. 
It can hardly be doubted that, if the continuation 
school clause of the Fisher Act had been in operation 
during the past twelve years, the physical and moral 
condition of our young people would have been vastly 
improved. Our notion of economy is leading us to 
accumulate a heavy debt of impaired citizenship 
which it will require years to defray. 
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The Business Man. 

In a recent address on education, Sir Godfrey 
Collins urged that in the interests of business there 
should be a closer contact between teachers and 
business men. ''Whatever else is taught in our 
schools,” he said, “ at every stage let us do our best 
to secure that when the children leave they have a 
good presence, can speak clearly, write a distinct 
hand, compose a good letter or description, and do 
straightforward arithmetic with speed and accuracy.” 

Evidently, Sir Godfrey is impressed by the need for 
well-trained clerks in business. His colleagues on 
the manufacturing side tell us that the schools prepare 
children too exclusively for black-coat jobs, and in 
country districts the farmers complain of a dearth 
of well-trained and docile farm labourers. The 
schools do not exist to maintain this kind of contact 
with business and industry, nor even to provide the 
State with robot citizens. Their aim should be to 
discover and set free every vestige of ability in their 
pupils, exercising them in self-discipline and self- 
development, while leaving all forms of specific 
preparation for business, industry, or civic duty to 
the time when precept can be accompanied by practice. 
We ought to know by this time that a child can live 
only as a child. 


À Professional Duty. 

On another page will be found a brief account of 
the proceedings at a Conference arranged by the 
Teachers Registration Council, acting as the Executive 
of the Royal Society of Teachers. Representatives 
of Universities, Associations of Teachers, and of bodies 
interested in research were invited to meet for the 
purpose of considering the possibility of establishing 
a central body in connection with research in 
education. It is fitting that the Royal Society of 
Teachers should take an active part in building up a 
body of ascertained and verified principles concerning 
teaching and administration. The business of re- 
search, or investigation and experiment, must always 
be in the hands of individuals or groups working 
together for a common purpose. Some appear to 
hold that research of every kind is a function of the 
Universities, but this view is not accepted in practice, 
lor we have research laboratories in connection with 
industrial concerns, and the State is responsible for a 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. 
It is true that the Universities should play an im- 
portant part in investigating educational problems, 
but teachers as a body should also bestir themselves 
to provide what was called at the Conference their 
own “mystery.” It is to be hoped that this 
“mystery " will not degenerate into a set of routine 
maxims, but will be a growing and developing thing, 
for education cannot be static. It must always 
reflect the social conditions of the time and of the 
community in which it is carried on. 
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Lord Crawford on Teaching. 

In the course of an interesting address on the 
Instruments and Discipline of Learning, delivered 
on March 23, the Earl of Crawford, as reported in 
The Manchester Guardian, said that many so-called 
specialists were quite uneducated. There was no 
magic in research to justify its holding aloof from 
the main streams of intellectual enterprise. Every 
tendency to labour in a blind alley should be 
restricted. 

While an endless series of inquiries, investigations, 
and reports continued, he noticed a reluctance to 
devote time to the problem of how to teach. It was 
assumed to have been solved long ago. The young 
painter had in his self-expressions object-lessons 
which might suggest a return to self-discipline, but 
other students could not test theories by ocular 
display. Probably the zeal, efficiency, and equip- 
ment of teachers had not been excelled for two 
thousand years, but there was a tendency for the 
teacher's status and prestige as an agent of discipline 
to recede. Suggestions were made which showed the 
insinuations of research. Was the teacher to teach, 
to research, or to combine both functions? It might 
be well for him to pursue research into the vast 
subject of teaching itself, which was, within his daily 
view, furnished with an endless series of living 
problems requiring practical application. 

Sometimes it was assumed that accession of 
knowledge was the only needful development, and it 
was argued that the power of teaching was necessarily 
enhanced by research. The teaching of Kelvin, 
Lister, Koch, and Pasteur was prized because their 
investigations were profound, and not primarily 
because of didactic qualities. In all the faculties of 
a university the actual teaching must take precedence, 
and the second function of the normal teacher was 
not research but administration. Some would place 
research in the higher category. Be that as it might, 
nothing could replace the teacher as such. Certainly 
no library could replace him. Yet some had so great 
confidence in the library as the complete instrument 
of learning that they claimed it could take over the 
function of the teacher. “ This is ' bibliocracy '," 
Lord Crawford said, confessing himself the father of 
the word, “ and it is based on profound and dangerous 
fallacies; in the first place, that discipline and 
direction are superfluous, and secondly, that research 
via the robot bibliography can replace exposition." 


Mr. Claude Elliott. 

In view of the election of Mr. Claude Elliott to the 
headmastership of Eton, it is interesting to note that 
Professor Trevelyan, in the preface to his well-known 
“History of England," acknowledges his debt to 
Mr. Elliott “ for reading the earlier half of my work 
and giving me valuable advice on numerous points.” 
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THIS FREEDOM. 


By WILLIAM CLAYTON, M.B.E. 


More than forty years ago he came to the little 
village situated far off the beaten track to start 
his experiences as a head teacher on the morrow. 
For more than two hundred years before he came 
there had always been a schoolmaster in the village 
and one of them was a friend of Andrew Marvell when 
the latter was tutor to Lord Fairfax’s daughter at 
the Hall, just across the fields. The office, therefore, 
had a certain dignity attached to it, and the young 
man knew that it rested mainly upon himself whether 
his life was to be noble and happy or inglorious and 
miserable. 

Forty years is a long period, counted in days, to 
spend at one job in the same community, but how 
quickly has it flown by. It only seems, when he 
looks back, a few days since the keen young man 
entered upon his responsibility. The old building 
where he began his work was built upon the founda- 
tions of a still older school in the year before Waterloo 
was fought. It had old stone mullioned windows 
with leaded lights, pantiled roof, and stone floor. 
Soon after the 1902 Act came into force, a new and 
thoroughly up-to-date building was erected and the 
master and his little ones deserted the ancient site; 
but the place still stands, a striking testimony to its 
builders, with neither mouldering brick nor broken 
mortar. The Vicar who appointed this young man 
was a kindly soul of great learning and a very human 
heart. For the first three years the young teacher 
was an honoured guest at the vicarage on one night 
every week. For two hours weekly they read Latin 
prose till supper time, and afterwards joined the 
family circle for music or cards. It is thirty years 
since this good priest joined his fathers, but the 
influence he wielded over the young man still holds 
sway. Hundreds of times during the years of working 
in the changing village has the master blessed this 
beneficent pastor who encouraged and shielded him 
when impulse would have over-run discretion. Life 
in the quietude of the old-world village has been a 
great adventure. Every day has brought with it 
new tasks to conquer, sorrows and disappointments 
to overcome, and joys to imbibe to the full. There 
has been no monotony for him. The daily round 
has ever been different from its predecessor. From 
the rising of the lark to long after the owl has begun 
its nightly hunt for food, his time has been fully and 
completely occupied with his teaching, his family, 
or his communal duties that the weeks and years 
have gone by almost unnoticed. Now he is free. 
No need to rise so early to trim his little garden, or 
exercise his dogs, before the children called for his 
attention. Another keen young man looks after 
their interests and the erstwhile master has the 
whole of the day at his disposal to use as he alone wills. 


How strange the change and yet how lovely is this 
freedom. No need now to notify anyone in authority 
when he wants to accept an invitation to spend a day 
among the pheasants and the partridges, where his 
dogs distinguish themselves among those from 
richer homes, or his gun counts as favourably as the 
best when the day's bag is counted. No need to 
fear if he 15 out of school when the great man comes 
to assess the worth of the teacher's labours. No late 
sittings on Friday afternoons to fill up returns seen 
only by subordinate clerks in the palatial offices of 
the Authority. No deep thinking to propound 
schemes of work suitable to the age and capacity of 
the pupils of his humble school. No misgivings as to 
the success of his ten-year-olds with scholarship 
ambitions. No soothing of irate parents when John 
or Mary has gone home with tales from school. No 
heartburnings when the pinched face of the ill. 
nourished child from the large family of the poorly- 
paid workman cries out for sympathy when school 
tasks are hard. (Хо piles of exercise books to carry 
home to mark. Nothing but a glorious freedom 
which says: ''Do what you will to-day. Answer 
the call of the moors, the fells, the woods, or the 
streams, with gun and dogs on game intent; or rod 
and fly to tempt the red spotted trout.” 

The forty years of happy but adventurous work 
have left their mark on hair and gait. Have in- 
creased the waist line and slowed the step. But 
they have failed to take the sparkle from the eye, 
the roses from the cheek, or the gladness from the 
heart. They have left the mind active and clear, the 
limbs muscular and supple, the senses keen and 
appreciative of all that is beautiful around. The 
forty years' hard work has been accomplished and 
now—how delightful! how timely! how welcome! 
is this freedom. 


French. 


A FRENCH Coumsr. Parts I and II: 
Chaffer. (15. gd. each. Blackie.) 
This Course is chiefly intended for central schools 
and continuation classes. The grammar is much 
simplified to meet the needs of pupils who are not 
aiming at high academic honours, but at a sound 
practical working knowledge of the language. The 
subjunctive mood is very wisely relegated to the 
humble position of two chapters in Book II. The 
reading matter is plentiful, and introduces a varied 
and up-to-date vocabulary. Most of the numerous 
exercises are of the direct or semi-direct method type. 
A very useful book for central schools or for “В” 
forms in secondary schools. A. B. G. 


by С. К. 
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HOW TO REFORM THE SCHOOL CERTIFICATE. 


By CLOUDESLEY BRERETON. 


In spite of various modifications introduced at the 
suggestion of the Board of Education, the School 
Certificate Examination is still mainly under Uni- 
versity control. The vested interests of the 
Universities in the examination are various. One is 
financial, and some derive a large profit from the 
work, which, from an administrative point of view, is 
very efficiently and economically done, possibly a 
little too economically as far as the examiners are 
concerned. No State department could do it so 
cheaply. The surplus money is well spent on other 
branches of University work. If the examiners, 
being largely University people, are liable to set 
questions above the heads of the average pupils, the 
obvious remedy, already overdue, and applied to 
some extent by some Boards, lies in giving teachers a 
more effective say in the setting of papers, or even in 
giving to the staffs of a selected number of schools a 
share in the examination, thus leading to the creation 
of lists of accredited schools, as is done in certain 
states of America and Australia. 

A more important matter is that the Universities 
have a direct interest in the secondary schools as the 
nurseries of their own alumni. Also there are signs 
that Universities are taking a wider interest than 
before in all forms of education. A University is or 
ought to be the spiritual head of all types of schools, 
keeping the subject-matter of education, and above all 
its soul and spirit, out of politics, while leaving the 
Board of Education, the temporal head of the schools, 
to initiate and carry out such improvements as 
modernising buildings, raising the school age, or 
instituting scholarships in conjunction with its vassals, 
the local authorities. The regional University should 
be recognised as the head of the secondary education 
in its area, with a limited number of exceptions for 
such schools as possess historic ties with the older 
Universities or with London, these three being 
national as well as regional Universities. Here may 
be applied the principle “ ubi regio, tbt religio," if 
religion be taken in the spiritual sense of educational 
influence, and any proposals for taking the examina- 
tion out of the hands of the Universities are to be 
deprecated. 

Coming to the internal side of the examination we 
find many serious defects. The long simmering 
discontent with its results has recently culminated in 
the exhaustive report of the Investigators to the 
Secondary Schools Examination Council. Unfortu- 
nately, they seem to have been concerned with 
tinkering up existing machinery instead of dealing 
with first principles. The three most serious defects 
are the inelastic group system, the variable, not to 
say often uncertain value of a pass in any subject, 


and even in the examination itself, and the in- 
adequate place accorded to the arts and crafts. 

Of these defects the group system is certainly the 
greatest. The modifications proposed by the In- 
vestigators will probably serve only as palliatives. 
The inelasticity which has gravely affected the value of 
a pass and indirectly impeded the development of the 
arts and crafts will still continue to exercise its evil 
effects. It is true the ideal of general education on 
which it is based was not only true but realisable at 
a time when the only subjects in the course which 
counted were classics and mathematics. But of 
recent years it has become more and more imprac- 
ticable, what with the admission to the curriculum 
of science and modern languages and the rehabilita- 
tion of the mother-tongue, not to mention the wide 
extension given to-day to the teaching of such sub- 
jects as history and geography, and the room, such 
as it is, that has been allotted to the arts and crafts. 
The requirements of the examination have kept pace 
with the inclusion of new subjects and the extension 
given to existing ones, so that the tale of bricks 
from normal candidates has largely increased. 

Not the least defect of the group system is that it 
hinders educational progress and development by its 
stereotyping influence. А recent resolution of the 
Modern Language Association puts the case in a 
nutshell: “ The group system no longer corresponds 
to the complexity of courses which the modern 
secondary school ought to provide and it therefore 
serves no useful purpose.” 

The uncertain value of a pass in any subject or in 
the examination itself is partly due to the maintenance 
of compulsory subjects, and partly to the extension 
given to the range in teaching which has resulted in 
the setting of too difficult papers. In order to 
maintain the numbers of passes at a certain per- 
centage, the principle of compensation has had to 
be applied, and "charity marks" freely allotted. 
The result is that no one can say what standard a 
pass in any subject represents. It has no “ par 
value." As a remedy the Investigators propose 
easier papers and stricter marking with a “ sub- 
stantially higher" standard for a pass. This will 
either not work or the cure will be worse than the 
disease. If the standard is lowered to allow the 
weaker candidates to pass, the better candidates will 
be deprived of the incentive of well-devised examina- 
tion, and the standard will have to be so low that a 
pass will have little value in the business world. Or if 
the standard is fixed at an intermediate level and the 
present standard for a pass raised, then the weaker 
candidates will be able to get through only by a vast 
amount of learning by heart. The difficulty of 
devising a satisfactory examination to include pupils 
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of all types lies in the fact that there are a large 
number who are bad “examination subjects"; they 
have difficulty in retaining what they have learnt, 
they have still greater ditficulty in reproducing it 
accurately. Араш, the cultural side of the teaching, 
which has developed so much during the last thirty 
years, will have to be replaced for such pupils by 
instruction in arid epitomes and abridgments of 
the nineteenth century. The Council of the Modern 
Language Association have also condemned this 
proposal of the Investigators as ‘‘ unsound and likely 
to lower the standard of efficient work.” 

Lastly, the proper development of the arts and 
crafts is stunted and hampered by the group system. 
Pupils whose talents lie rather in these directions than 
in those of the more purely academic subjects are 
obliged to devote a large amount of their time to 
cramming up the requisite data and snippets for 
passing in the compulsory parts of the examination. 
Under the reorganisation of the examination outlined 
below, adequate time could be found for artistic 
studies without seriously impairing '' general educa- 
tion," or, in better phrase, without impairing the 
cultural side of education. It would sweep away the 
group system and the evils connected with it, while 
making a pass in every subject a thing of real value, 
intelligible to the business world and to the general 
public. 

Five subjects, as before, would be required, only 
English and arithmetic remaining compulsory. The 
subjects in which a pupil qualified would be noted on 
his certificate. This would give the business man a 
real idea of the particular talents of every applicant. 
Further, the certificate would contain a list of the other 
subjects the candidate had followed at school. For 
all pupils would follow with possibly some modifica- 
tions the school course, and thus the ideal ofa general 
education would be presented. There is no reason 
why they should not profit from the cultural elements 
in the various subjects taught, even if some of them 
would make a poor show if examined in them. There 
is often a large ‘‘ remainder value ” quite unassessable 
by examination methods. The question whether a 
pupil should take the examination should be left to 
the head master and assistant concerned, with the 
inspector, if necessary, to act as arbitrator. Inspection 
would further guarantee the efficiency and suitability 
of the teaching. In big schools the classes or sets for 
the weaker pupils could be organised in such subjects 
as history, geography, or French on a reading basis, 
with shortened courses in the main outlines of 
mathematics or science for the pupils less gifted in 
these subjects, after a preliminary and general two 
years' course, thus allowing for more time where 
necessary for the arts and crafts. This would’ also 
enable such pupils to substitute a certain amount of 
individual work for the otherwise inevitable grind in 
the bare essentials indispensable for examination 


purposes. The fact that the brighter pupils were 
capable of taking the examination more or less in 
their stride would enable teachers to cover the 
ground more quickly, and to arrange their teaching 
on more liberal lines, especially if the examination 
was а joint affair between the individual school and 
the examining body. 

The matriculation certificate could be renamed the 
University certificate, and it would be easy to devise 
safeguards which would confine it to bona fide entrants 
to the Universities. 

To sum up—the total abolition of the Certificate 
Examination is neither desirable nor practical. The 
business world and the general public, whether parents 
or tax-payers, have a direct interest in its maintenance. 
The connection with the Universities would be 
maintained and strengthened by associating the 
teachers more closely with the Universities. А pass 
in any subject would have a definite value. As time 
went on the curriculum, instead of remaining stereo- 
typed, could be further modified according to the 
fundamental principle that underlies the present 
proposal, namely that the curriculum should be 
adapted to the pupils and not the pupils to the 
curriculum. The door for cautious experiment would 
thus be kept permanently open, and, last but not 
least, a start would have been made towards reducing 
the subdivision and isolation one from another of 
subjects, which the excessive specialisation of to-day 
has produced and which tends to disintegrate the 
upper work of the schools. What is really wanted, 
as Mr. B. Branford pointed out, is a gradual re- 
grouping of the subjects under the threefold heading 
of Scholarship-Culture (Humanism), Nature-Culture 
(Science), and Craft.Culture (Arts and Crafts), in 
order to provide the threefold education of head, 
heart, and hand essential for the complete develop- 
ment of the human being to-day. 


FRENCH COMPREHENSION TESTS: by R. H. Finnegan. 
(1s. Dent.) 

About forty pieces of prose and verse, with questions 
in French on each. Intended as preparation for the 
new type of ‘‘ comprehension test " in School Certifi- 
cate examinations, but might well be used for trans- 
lation purposes. The authors represented range from 
La Fontaine to André Lichtenberger. A. B. G. 


TALES OF ACTION: from modern French authors: 
edited by F. C. Roe. (2s. Longmans.) 

А splendid reader for middle forms. The tales, 
mostly from contemporary sources, are full of the 
right sort of exciting incident. А section representing 
recent efforts in aviation is specially good. Brief 
notes and full vocabulary complete a useful and 
attractive little book. А. B. С. 
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THE ILLITERATE GRADUATE. A PROBLEM. 
Ву M. B. M. 


АП those who struggle with English among the 
bright but illiterate children in our secondary schools 
must be familiar with a conversation on the following 
lines, occurring some time before the end of each 
summer term. The matter in hand is removes from 
the Upper Fourth to the Lower Fifth, that is to say, 
to the form below the one in which the School 
Certificate is taken. 

Head (hopefully): “ I don't think there's anyone 
who need delay us among the А set. All up I 
suppose? ”’ 

Form Mistress (dubiously): '' Well, it has been 
suggested that Jane Smith is too young for the 
Lower Fifth, and would be better kept down." 

Head (shocked): ' Jane Smith? But she’s fourth 
in the form. She has an average of 70 per cent. 
How old is she? ” 

Form Mistress: “ Twelve eleven. The average 
age of the form is fourteen five. She's young, of 
course, but she's keeping up with the work.” 

Head: '' Of course, of course. Can't possibly keep 
a child like that down. Let's see, didn't she have a 
double remove from the Lower III? Oh, yes! Seems 
to have justified it. The Inspector is most anxious 
that we should get these children through School 
Certificate earlier. Now, who wants to keep her 
down? ” 

English Staff: “ I do. Her work is quite promising 
for a child of twelve. She should do very good work 
in time. But she's found it difficult to appreciate 
the Upper Fourth literature, and she'll be hopelessly 
at sea with the Lower Fifth. You can't expect a 
child of twelve to begin on Shakespearean tragedy.” 

Head: ''But, Miss X, I see her percentage in 
English is 73." 

English Staff: ''Largely the result of grammar. 
Besides, she has kept up in a fashion, this year. 
Next year will be much worse." 

Head: “ Well, I'm sorry, but clearly we can't keep 
а bright child down for one subject. You'd better 
give her some simpler reading to do. Any further 
difficulties with Upper IVA? Thank you." 

So Jane Smith goes up, and her further course is 
illuminating. At the end of the next year she has a 
clear impression that most of her English lessons 
have been dealing with motives and customs to which 
she has not yet awakened (she will in time; but 
naturally she doesn't know that); so in spite of her 
good Latin, and her keen delight in the more concrete 
aspects of history, she elects to go into the Science 
Fifth, where she will deal chiefly with the practical 
and measurable realities in which, at thirteen, she is 
still chiefly interested. She must take English for 
one more year, however; and she is invited, at thirteen 
plus, to begin the study of Richard II, a selection 


from Johnson, another from Coleridge or Matthew 
Arnold, a novel of George Eliot, and some of the 
vagaries of modern verse. Some of her form seem to 
derive pleasure from the discussion of these books. 
She doesn't; and at the end of the year it is small 
wonder that she forsakes a study for which she is 
convinced that she has no aptitude and devotes 
herself entirely to the science course of the Sixth. 
The English staff have yet another encounter with 
her, however, for after four or five terms in the Sixth, 
the science staff awake to the fact that half the value 
of her biological or geographical knowledge is lost, 
from an examination point of view at any rate, 
because of her inability to express it in succinct and 
ordered form. Then come demands for her special 
coaching in essay writing; and a restrained but 
marked feeling in the staff room that the science staff 
suffers unjustly when its excellent work in the Sixth 
is marred by incompetent English work lower down 
in the school. 

That is not the end of Jane Smith; for having, in 
spite of her language handicap, attained a Higher 
Certificate, and spent an extra year in the Sixth to 
fill in time because of her youth, she proceeds to one 
of the new Universities, convinced that literary 
pursuits have no interest for her, and with nothing 
in her environment at home or at college to correct 
that impression. For the great trouble is that at 
college she meets many more Jane Smiths and 
fraternises with them. If she didn't, we need not 
trouble about her. She is important just because 
she is significant; just because the illiterate graduate 
is becoming a common product of our Universities, 
and wil soon be a common figure in our staff 
rooms. 

We talk of the educational ladder by means of 
which, if he is capable of climbing it, the poorest 
child is to attain the heights of culture; but we forget 
that the heights of culture are rarely reached in school 
alone. Folk tales of childhood, the collecting of 
Scott or Dickens, familiarity with the Authorised 
Version, plays seen, topics discussed at home, all 
these are the necessary background to any detailed 
study of literature. But we are finding ourselves 
confronted in our Sixth Forms with those who can 
make nothing of any reference to folk lore until they 
have looked it up in an encyclopedia (or, more 
probably, in an unilluminating note); who begin to 
read Byron when Greece and Italy are no more than 
names on maps to them; who are no more familiar 
with the Bible than they are with the Koran. Апа 
we are expected to supply these deficiencies, and at 
the same time cover an examination syllabus designed 
on the assumption that all childhood is passed in 
cultured homes. The only solution of the Дий сийу 
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seems to be a recognition of the fact that when 
children have spent their early years in an atmosphere 
of work and worry only relieved Бу“ the Pictures," 
they will require longer to reach the Sixth Form than 
even duller children who have received a more 
generous grounding. If their parents are able to 
consider for them a Sixth Form and University 
course, they should be placed low in the school on 
admission, and moved up slowly, should certainly 
not take the School Certificate examination before 
sixteen plus, possibly even seventeen plus, and 
should not begin a University course much before 
nineteen. It is quite obvious that this is placing an 
added difficulty in the way of a boy or girl from a 
poor home. It is prolonging his period of dependence 
for one, perhaps two, years. It is increasing the 
cost of his training and maintenance; but it would 
mean that in the end the schools and Universities 
would have done what at present they are only 
pretending to do. 

Our second problem is one for the school as a 
whole. When all allowance has been made for the 
very great difficulty that the English staffs have in 
combating the influence of illiterate homes, the rest 
of the responsibility is upon the shoulders of the 
schools themselves, for their failure to recognise 
that brightness and early maturity are not the 
same thing, and their insane policy of pushing 
children up the school and into the Sixth Form, on 
the strength of a superficial mastery of fact, at an 
age when they are quite incapable of the reasoning, 
the emotional responsiveness, the width of reading, 
and maturity of interest that a Sixth Form course 
requires. Nor does the school do what it might to 
correct this immaturity of thought. Consider the 
interests which it demands of the boys and girls in 
its charge. Form and house and team loyalties 
are excellent for the middle school; but they should 
be outgrown before the end of adolescence, or 
adolescence itself may never be outgrown. Two 
phrases in recent publications suggest that our 
failure to encourage and value the growth of maturity 
in our scholars is due to ourselves. One was in an 
article on the unpopularity of the '' Schoolmarm.”’ 
It suggested that far too often women teachers gave 
the impression that they were still Fifth Form girls 
—very nice Fifth Form girls, sporting and jolly and 
loyal, but one should not be а Fifth Form girl at 
thirty-five. The other was in one of the numerous novels 
of Oxford life, it dismissed an assembly of dons with the 
epithet “ nice Peter Pans." Well, if we are no more 
than “ nice Peter Pans," we should regard ourselves 
as lamentable failures in our own lives; and if by our 
forcing processes on the one hand, and our en- 
couragement of juvenile interests and loyalties on the 
other, we are failing to secure development to maturity 
in our scholars, we should regard ourselves as lament- 
able failures in our profession as well. 
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RAY AND MAY AND NATIONAL EDUCATION : 
AN EXTRAVAGANZA. 


(With apologies to Shakespeare and. others.) 


Time was when “ May ” and “ Кау” 

Connoted light and brightness, warmth and comfort, 
Е еп jocundity. But now, alas, 

The words evoke November gloom and chill. 


Scarce had our barque, never too robust, 
Recovered, fitfully, from Geddes-ramp, 

When biting Boreas with bitter blast 

And rage more furious the ramp renewed; 

Dealt her the most unkindest “ cut ” of all; 

And thrust her deep aground. Her helpless crew, 
Quiescent though not acquiescent, 

Rest restless, cabin'd, cribb'd, confin'd— 
Sustained but by eternal-springing hope. 

Ashes to ashes, dust to dust, were ne'er 

Of Education spoken, ne'er shall be, 

No sepulture with murmured Requiescat hers. 
Like fabled Phoenix, from the wrack 

She sounds the hopeful, gladsome note Resurgam ! 


Ignorance, half-ignorance shall fall, 
In final hideous ruin headlong hurled 
To bottomless perdition, fitting home. 
For we with boldness and with confidence 
Proclaim that ignorance 15 the curse of God, 
Knowledge the wing whereby we fly to Heaven. 

J. REEVES. 


THE LAST RACE. 
(An Heroic Ballad: with apologies if necessary.) 


There’s a rising mist in the Close to-night, 
The races are nearly done, 

And either the Half or the Quarter Mile 
Has just been lost, or won. 


Once more there crouch at the starting point 
Tense figures on limbs of wire; 

All ready and set; but they don’t start yet— 
For the pistol has failed to fire. 


But now they are off like a streak of light, 
And now they are into the straight, 

One sound as a bell, two doing quite well, 
And another one somewhat late. 


Now the first and second are nearing the post, 
And the third is rounding the bend; 

No thought of the prize before him lies, 
"115 enough if he gets to Ше end... 


No, it wasn't for place or prize they ran, 
Or for honour that any could see; 

Гог this was the Consolation Race, 
And the judges had gone to tea! 
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FIRST AID FOR THE YOUNG CRIMINAL. 


Russia and England Compared. 
By MARGARET DRAKE. 


I have recently visited two institutions intended to 
accommodate young criminals—the Gorki Colony 
near Moscow, and the Borstal Institute at Aylesbury. 

The Gorki Colony was founded in 1924, and it has 
a population of about three hundred. Sixty per cent. 
are boys between the ages of sixteen and twenty-two. 
The rest are men over twenty-two, girls, and the 
colonists’ own children. No one is officially sent to 
the colony. A member of the small administrative 
staff visits the prisons from time to time, tells the 
young prisoners about the colony and presents each 
with a ticket to the nearest railway station. There is 
no compulsion to use the ticket. 

The colony is governed by a General Council of the 
boys themselves. A new arrival must be formally 
accepted by this Council, and if he has not come 
direct from a prison he must prove his criminal past. 
If after a long or short period he finds he does not 
like the place, he is perfectly free to go. Only 5 per 
cent. go off secretly, and 5 per cent. depart openly 
for stated reasons. 

The colony supports itself by the manufacture of 
sports boots, skis, tennis racquets, and certain 
textiles. When extra labour is required, workers are 
admitted from the neighbouring villages. The boys 
receive a living wage, out of which they pay for their 
board and lodging, personal expenses, and their 
annual holiday, which each one takes at whatever 
resort he likes and can afford. 


Profits are actually made and are used for im- 
proving this colony and founding new ones. 

The colonists may marry either girls from the 
colony or from the villages around, but they must 
first satisfy the Council that the match is suitable. 
The Council also reserves the right to dissolve a 
marriage which it considers to be decidedly not a 
success. АП the young people of Soviet Russia 
believe that the cultural standard of their life can 
only be raised by submitting to public criticism and 
even control affairs which we consider essentially 
private. А married couple may live in a separate 
cottage or in a special communal household. I was 
told that they usually begin in a cottage, but soon 
come to quarrelling about who shall do the house- 
work, and finally remove into the common dwelling. 
E is a créche where the small children are cared 
ог. 

The Council has spontaneously prohibited Ше 


consumption of drugs or alcohol and this rule is 
strictly enforced. Anyone who breaks it is expelled 
from the colony. 

In the grounds are an open-air cinema, a swimming 
pool, and spaces for football and other games. The 
houses are clean, but cheerfully littered with all the 
paraphernalia of boyhood—every kind of ball, “ how 
to make ” books, picture post cards on the wall, and 
bicycles in dark corners. 


The Borstal Institute at Aylesbury is excellently 
and humanely organised, but there is no escaping 
the prison atmosphere. Every gate and door through 
which I passed was unlocked by the officer conducting 
me and locked again after us. Nor could one miss 
the grim suggestion of the wire netting stretched 
from the staircase to the wall gallery. The girls 
here work during the day at various tasks and in the 
evening havelessons. Every part of the twenty-four 
hours is arranged for them, leaving no time for in- 
dividual interests to develop. 

I was told that the girls are sent here only after 
several convictions. The officer thought it a pity 
that justice does not permit a girl to be sent here at 
the first indication of a criminal tendency. It would 
seem that a girl who has been through a police court 
once does not find life any easier afterwards. Most 
probably she has no job, no trade in her hands, and 
miserable home conditions. А second conviction 
follows, and it becomes still more difficult for the 
young delinquent to adjust herself to society. Another 
failure will bring the crushing sentence of three years 
at Borstal. 

I learnt that during these three years the girls 
receive so good a training they have no difficulty in 
obtaining a situation when they leave. Of all those 
who have been discharged 85 per cent. have not 
again appeared in the courts. Had they had, after 
the first offence, the opportunity of joining a com- 
munity like the Gorki Colony, that 85 per cent. need 
never have suffered three years of humiliating 
segregation. In such a colony they would have 
received shelter from a too difficult world and the 
chance of learning not only a trade, but the principles 
of citizenship, which are always more easily appre- 
hended in a small, homogeneous society than among 
the confusion of the great world. 

Two communities of this kind, the Little Com- 
monwealth and the Sysonby Village Colony, have 
indeed had a brief existence in England. But they 
were not self-supporting and had to be abandoned 
for lack of funds. It is surelv time thev found 
adequately financed successors. 
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SPAIN AND THE EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM. 


Bv ESTHER UcEDpA. TRANSLATED BY Doris HOPE. 


Whenever any nation has changed its entire plan 
of government, it has been faced with the problem 
of education. This is natural, for education is the 
theme on which the ideals of a people are based. 

Spain has reached her historic hour, in which she 
must make clear the truth of her desires, and her 
faith in the vital principles of education. Since the 
advent of the Republic, the object of the Government 
has been to abolish the dead system of primary 
education which existed under the monarchy. 
Article 26 of the constitution declares that all religious 
orders will be considered as associations subject to a 
special law. They are forbidden to practise industry, 
commerce, or teaching. 

Under the monarchy, such national schools as 
existed lacked the protection of the State, and all 
teaching of the middle classes and the nobility was 
in the hands of the religious orders. It is easy, 
therefore, to see the reason for the clerical storm 
which arose on Article 26. The Spanish Parliament 
has made valiant efforts to handle the matter, 
realising its importance to the future of Spain. The 
scientific outlook of our time demands that the 
spirit and intelligence of the child be guided towards 
that living, human flexibility and receptiveness to 
new ideas which are necessary to-day. But the 
world outside Spain scarcely understands the diffi- 
culties of the Republic in substituting education by 
the State for the religious teaching of the monarchist 
regime. Owing to the opposition of the clerical 
orders, and the political parties with which they are 
affiliated, the issue has become complicated by a 
whole network of other problems with no direct 
bearing on the educational question. 

For a long time the new Government found immense 
difficulty in collecting statistics as to the number and 
quality of the existing schools, the number of masters, 
the number of scholars who reach matriculation, and 
the records as to school attendance. Finally, the 
school inspectors managed to give the Minister of 
Public Instruction certain facts. The number of 
schools is 36,680, and of these many are unhealthy. 
In each class 100 or r50 children were crowded to- 
gether. There is immediate need for 27,151 more 
schools in order to give education to the existing 
school population. There were masters living on the 
starvation wage of {50 a year (according to the 
present exchange); 7,000 masters received salaries 
of £75. Whoever seeks to judge the educational 
work of the Republic must bear these facts in mind. 

To create 27,151 new schools all at once was an 
obvious impossibility. There were neither sufficient 


sites, nor suitable teachers; above all, the economi 
resources of the country did not permit it. But the 
Government did what it could. 

In Madrid, according to an agreement between 
the town council and the State, eighteen scholastic 
groups were formed, giving employment to workmen 
and shelter to their children, who received teaching 
in this way. О 

As to the choice of masters, short training course, 
of three months, have been substituted for the 
ancient discredited system of examinations. ши 
the period of training the judges work openly with 
the teachers. Afterwards the latter practise in the 
schools, and finally in the Universities to elevate 
their cultural tone. 

For the benefit of the villages the Republic has 
created the School Missions. These Spanish villages 
handled by the enra and the cacique (political 
“bosses” under the monarchy), would in the course 
of years succeed in changing the most intellectual 
gifted schoolmaster into an ignorant rustic. The 
Republic hopes, by means of the School Missions, 10 
bring the culture and civilisation of the cities to thes 
teachers who cannot go to colleges. These М155ю3 
have now begun their work. А group of “ mission- 
aries ” lived for eight days in опе of the most back- 
ward of the villages, a mountain fastness where the 
sound of a train has never been heard. It is perhaps 
difficult for an Englishman to conceive of the 
conditions prevailing in such a place, but I must ask 
him to imagine for himself the intellectual hunger of 
an educated man, living there, cut off from all contact 
with his own kind. Let him picture to himself the 
long winter evenings, when the stillness is unbroken 
except by the howling of the wolves. А young 
woman who taught in a school in the province of 
Leon once told me that, as she sat reading at night, 
this sound nearly drove her mad. To such villages 
as these, imagine what it means to have the School 
Missions arrive, bringing with them the gramophone, 
the radio, and the cinema—silent films and “ talkies. 

By creating the Facultad de Pedagogia the 
Republic has opened the road to schoolmasters 
desiring to study at the Universities. On January 14 
1933, Don Fernando de los Rios, the Minister 0 
Public Instruction, granted yearly scholarships of £75 
sterling to the national teachers studying in this new 
faculty. This same Minister has drawn up a budget 
in which four hundred million pesetas are allotted 
for the purpose of building schools. | 

The problem that agitates Ше Spanish people 
to-day is whether the Government will succeed 0 
not in establishing these aims, for if so, it will b 
despite tlie opposition, both open and secret, of the 
clerics, and the difticultics of the economic situation. 
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THAT STAFF PLAY! 


Ву A SCHOOLMASTER'S WIFE. 


“ Would you care to take part in the staff play? ” 
asked the polite young schoolmaster who had called 
upon me. 

The marriage which had connected me with the 
school was still so recent that I could not help feeling 
flattered at the invitation. My husband had told me 
that the staff play was a recognised feature of the 
annual concert, and that, to avoid the difficulties of 
female impersonation, we wives were for the occasion 
recognised as members of the staff. But with so 
many to draw upon, it seemed strange that the 
newest-joined bride should be asked, and it was with 
some diffidence I accepted. Should I perhaps be 
hurting someone's feelings? The young man misread 
my hesitation. 

'" I know it isn't a very nice part," he murmured. 
“Mrs. X has the only decent woman's part." 

“ What sort of part is it, then? " I asked, and he 
blushed a little. 

“ Т thought you had seen the play," he explained, 
“it’s a cook—fat and fussy—a dowdy sort of person, 
you know, very fat.” 

He caught my hasty glance at the mirror and 
reassured me. 

“That’s all right," he smiled. 
a lot, and turn your hair white." | 

There dawned in my mind a suspicion that this 
part might have been rejected already by my seniors, 
à suspicion which was confirmed as rehearsals began. 
А book having been thrust into my hand, it was 
pointed out that the scene opened with Cook clearing 
breakfast and singing. 

“But I can't sing!" I objected, conscious of 
complete absence of musical ability. 

“ АП the better,” said the senior master, who was 
acting as stage manager. 

I sang, desperately out of tune. 

“That’s fine," he beamed. “ Поп! hurry to 
come on, Mrs. X. Let her sing three lines." 

The play went on. From the top of a desk the 
young science master, who was acting plumber's mate, 
grinned down at me. 

“Thave to hit you now with a lump of plaster," he 
announced. “ Be close up so that I can't miss you.” 

“ But will it be really plaster? " I gasped, and, 
over my head, he consulted with the stage manager. 

“ Plaster?” said the latter, сазпаПу.“ Oh, probably 
rie pudding." Seeing my face he added, in a 
surprised tone, “ It won't hurt, of course.” 

Rehearsals went on, each one an eye-opener. It 
was revealed that the leaky pipe would not only leak, 

but would shower freely across the stage. Proudly 
they explained the mechanism by which some two 
gallons of water would rush forth, supplemented by a 
boy with a siphon. 


“ We can pad you 


“ Of course, we shall all get frightfully wet," said 
Ше“ plumber's mate " happily. '' But we shall have 
old clothes on." He would, of course, but what about 
me? Solemnly they sat in conclave and considered 
me from all angles, devising a costume no self- 
respecting cook could wear. 

“Button boots," said one. ''White stockings," 
said another, with visions of Nellie Wallace. '' And 
specs.—steel rims, I should think? " put in a third. 
'" Couldn't you wear a red flannel petticoat and let 
it show? ” asked Ше“ plumber's mate," hopefully. 
I could not. And said so. 

Disguised beyond all knowledge, and incredibly fat, 
I took the stage on the first night. The rice pudding 
was well and truly aimed and.caught me on the back 
of the neck, sliding gently down inside my frock. 
But that was not the worst. That irresponsible 
plumber's mate let loose the leak a moment too soon, 
and, getting it full in the face, I slipped and fell, amid 
roars of applause. 

As I wrung the water from my borrowed frock, 
and wiped from my hair the queer paste formed by 
wet powder, a cheerful voice called outside the door : 
“ Same time to-morrow night." Then, in an under- 
tone through the crack : 

“ That fall of yours was great. 
again?” 

With some satisfaction I remembered that a 
wedding has been arranged. Next year it will be 
Mrs. Science Master who is flattered into the staff 
play. And may she enjoy it! 


Can you do it 


The Path to Knowledge. 

Children in the East Riding village of Fraisthorpe 
have to walk three miles to the nearest school at 
Carnaby along a road dangerous with heavy traffic 
and having no footpath. This was stated at 
Bridlington Police Court recently when a parent was 
summoned for not sending his six-year-old daughter 
to school. 


Comparisons. 

Mr. R. Anderson, at the Conference of the National 
Association of Schoolmasters, said that in 1932, in 
England, 5:4 per cent. of the national income was 
spent on national education; in Holland 22:5 per 
cent. was so spent; in Denmark 20:6 per cent.; 
in Switzerland 29-6 per cent.; in Norway 14:9 per 
cent.; and even in France 6:6 per cent. 
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HANDICRAFT IN THE SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 
EXAMINATION. 


The Oxford Delegacy's New Syllabus. 
By J. HALLIDAY. 


The Oxford University Local Examinations Dele- 
gacy has issued a new syllabus for the Woodwork 
Section of the Examinations in Handicraft to come 
into force in 1934. 

The aim of the syllabus is to secure more cultural 
results from handiwork in secondary schools. At this 
time, when much thought is being given to the 
requirements of the '' practical" boy, the syllabus 
is of special interest. 

A comparative study of the handicraft syllabuses of 
a number of examining authorities shows that there is 
little difference between those used in secondary 
schools and those in the evening schools of the 
country, although the educational opportunities of 
those taking the respective examinations differ 
considerably. 

A secondary school education should lead to a 
desire to know more of the developments and achieve- 
ments in some branch of learning first studied at 
school. Literature should foster an intelligent in- 
terest in writers and writing, science in the wider 
applications of scientific thought, music in some 
understanding of composers and their work, and art 
in an appreciation of good form and colour and some 
knowledge of pictures. Whatever the medium, the 
student’s work should give some understanding of 
the best that is produced in it. As fine furniture 
and domestic woodwork are among the highest 
achievements in woodwork, school handicraft should 
open the pupil’s mind to an appreciation which will 
add to the joy of life when school days are over. 
It may also lead to a fascinating hobby and it will 
certainly train a more critical and discriminating 
buyer of furniture, and so cause a demand for higher 
quality in design, construction, and decoration. 
Provision is made in the new syllabus for a study of 
English furniture from the seventeenth century to 
the present day, including the designs of famous 
craftsmen such as Chippendale, the Adam Brothers, 
and Sheraton. It is desirable that all students of 
furniture and of crafts generally should know some- 
thing of the influence on modern thought exercised 
by such men as Ruskin and William Morris, and set 
books are given for the students' reading. 

The list of books suggested for the teacher's use 
probably contains the best available at the present 
day and includes the handbooks issued by the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 

There are many head masters who are recognised 
as good judges of pictures, potterv, gardens, or music, 
and this new syllabus should interest them as an 
attempt to place another craft in the school in such a 
form as to give it a real cultural value. 


EDUCATION IN GERMANY. 


Writing in the News Bulletin of the Institute of | 
International Education, Dr. O. C. Kiep, the German 
Consul-General, New York, gives an interesting · 
description of the trend of modern German education. 
He says Ша“ in Germany the progressive tendencies | 
represent primarily the outcome of a more or les — 
conscious reaction against the exaggerated stressing 
of the intellectual side, which was generally charac- 
teristic of the last century." It is interesting to note 
that the impetus for the changes in method and aim 
of German education has largely emanated from 
youth itself. 

The German Youth Movement, with an ardent 
zeal for spontaneous expression, started the revival 
of folk-dancing and folk-songs and cultivated the 
newly arising interest in rhythmical gymnastics. 
Within their circles they sought to replace formal 
authority through a discipline set by themselves. 
They accepted the authority of leaders who were 
chosen more on the merits of their personality than 
on the achievements. of their intellect. The elders 
took care of the younger, and many of them graduallv 
developed into leaders, taking up education as their 
profession. Thus the new spirit entered the school 
administration and school life became determined 
less by the prescribed text-books than bv the 
pe sonality of the pupils. 

Some experimental schools went so far as to discard 
the fixed curriculum and the division into classes bv 
age. Generally the tendency was to make the 
teacher an educator rather than an instructor, not 
restricted in his duties to the imparting of a certain 
stock of knowledge or facts to his pupils and not 
called upon to impose upon them conclusions which 
they cannot comprehend and appreciate. 

The cultivating of the imaginative and creative 
forces of the child is one of the leading principles of 
the new school. The child is encouraged to compose 
songs and choose its own topics for essay-writing. 

Even more important than handicraft, manual 
and artistic work is physical training, which in the 
old school was considered an inferior subject, not 
counting in the assessment of ability. To-day gvm- 
nastics can outbalance a default even in Latin, 
geography, or similar subjects, thus following the 
general trend of the last fifteen years in Germany, 
where physical culture has become of great im- 
portance. 

Thus the trend against intellectualism, expressing 
itself in modern German education, is not only the 
outcome of a negative criticism of the preceding 
conception, but has well.defined positive aims ш 
that it strives to impart to youth a broader idea of 
life and reality, and to endow the rising generation 
with a more diversified equipment. 
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WHEN I WAS AT SCHOOL. 


By Mrs. L. STOCKWELL. 


The schoolgirl of to-day has much to congratulate 
herself upon when she compares her school days with 
those of mother or aunt. 

When I was at a private boarding school for girls, 
some forty years ago, open-air exercise and games 
were not regarded as they are to-day. A special 
games mistress would have been considered a sad 
extravagance, as well as implying a waste of the time 
which should be spent in learning. 

An hour’s walk, in a crocodile, with two governesses 
bringing up the rear, was taken daily in fine weather. 
During this constitutional, only French might be 
spoken, a rule which led to much maltreatment of 
that language. In turn, each of the girls walked 
with one of the two attendant governesses. Uniform 
was not worn, the girls being dressed according to 
their parents’ means and taste, frocks much too 
“grown-up ” and fashionable being worn by some, 
while others disported themselves in serge sailor 
blouses and short pleated skirts. This difference of 
dress was often the cause of envy and spiteful remarks 
among the girls. 

A little tennis was played on the lawn, but with no 
supervision. An advanced girls’ school in the 
neighbourhood had lately introduced hockey and was 
regarded with some horror by the older establish- 
ments. 

On summer picnics “© rounders " were played, and 
once a week we were escorted to the beach, where, 

robed in a blue serge bathing dress that reached from 
neck to ankle, we dipped in and out of the sea, but 
had no proper instruction in swimming. 

Physical development was under the direction of a 
drill sergeant, who came once a week and put us 
through pole exercises and other stiff movements. 
This worthy entertained his pupils by demonstrations 
of faults they should avoid. '' Now some ladies has 
a tendency to walk like this, and some like that." 
And he would give a grotesque imitation up and 
down the bare room which convulsed us with 
laughter. с 

Опсе а week came the dancing mistress, middle- 
aged, stout, red-faced, with high-heeled shoes, but 
light as a feather on her feet and possessed of much 
dignity. Her white-gloved hands went up in horror 


as a troupe of hoydenish girls slid down the bannisters 
to join her class. “ More dignity, more dignity, 
young ladies," she would cry in distress. 

Then she put us through the various positions, 
taught us the waltz, very slow and smooth, and all 
on the tips of the toes, the mazurka, the jolly polka 
and gallop, as well as lancers and quadrilles. The 
more advanced pupils did cotillions and sash dances. 
The teaching was good, but what the pupils needed 
was lots of practice. 

Hygiene did not trouble us much; a weekly bath 
was deemed sufficient, there was no privacy for 
washing in the dormitories, and girls who thought 
the feet should be kept as clean as the hands were 
deemed to be cranks. 

Food was solid and satisfying. Cold boiled bacon 
for breakfast, joints hot or cold for dinner, suet or 
milk puddings for delicate or naughty girls. (To be 
obliged to take milk pudding was a punishment.) 
Slabs of bread and butter or bread and jam for tea, 
bread and butter and cocoa for supper. But we 
were always hungry and we devoured this fare 
eagerly. 

We had three resident governesses for French, 
music, and general English. Visiting teachers came 
for singing, violin, German, science, arithmetic. 
Examinations were not much insisted on, save the 
usual school exam. at the end of term. But a few of 
the more ambitious pupils went in for the '' College 
of Preceptors’’ and other tests. Many took music 
examinations and passed with honours. 

Cookery and housewifery were not taught, neither 
were we allowed to have gardens, to keep pets, or to 
practise carpentry. The Scout and Girl Guide move- 
ments were not yet born, and practical knowledge 
not of much account. 

Music and singing were fostered, but in an artificial 

way, the chief aim being the perfecting of a “© piece ” 
or song to perform at the school concert, or at home. 
Drawing and painting consisted of copying studies 
by well-known artists; these were well touched up 
by the teacher, framed, and taken home as trophies 
of skill. I still have crayon studies of stags after 
Landseer, birds with erected crests painted on 
plaques and framed in plush, or on earthen jars, or 
fans which were executed in my school days. Fancy 
work was done in much the same way, the pupil's 
crude stitches being carefully touched up by the 
teacher. 
. Did any good come out of this superficial educa- 
tion? Yes! Those who had talent for any branch 
often went on and took special lessons. One or two 
of that band have made names for themselves in art, 
music, literature, or science. Which only proves 
that genius will “ out " if it is really there. 
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^WHAT DO THEY KNOW OF ENGLAND?" 


We owe it to the modern and up-to-date methods 
of business which now prevail at St. Swithun's 
School, despite its monastic origin somewhere in the 
dark ages, that the truth of this narrative can be 
proved by reference to a file of carbon copies extant 
in the school office. The words ''Littera Scripta 
Manet " are, I feel sure, written up somewhere on 
the building; at any rate, they are acted upon; for 
everything that 15 written there 15 copied, and еуегу- 
thing that is copied goes into the school office, and 
everything that goes into the school office—but that 
is another matter. 

For the beginning of the story, we should have 
first to disinter the letter of Mrs. (Emily) Thwaite- 
Thwaite, in which she said she was writing to ask if 
Mr. Weelby could possibly excuse her Jimmy from 
the last few davs of the summer term, as she and 
her husband had arranged to go to California that 
summer, and they of course intended their boy to 
accompany them, and they left on the 20th, that 
was next Wednesday, and it would be a great con- 
venience if he could be at home at least a week before- 
hand to see to his packing etcetera; so if Mr. Weclby 
could excuse him from the 18th she would be most 
grateful; his sincerely, (Mrs) Emily Thwaite- 
Thwaite. 

The head master thought it over. It was an 
inconvenience to have boys slipping off before the 
last day of term; and, besides, it was a bad principle; 
he had been rubbing in something of the sort only 
that morning with the sixth form . . . something 
to do with the Parable of the Husbandmen. . . . 
On the other hand, he was all in favour of foreign 
travel; in fact, he had made a great point of it in his 
recent speech day report . . . great thing to broaden 
their minds... especially J. Thwaite-Thwaite's 
mind. Perhaps the boy had better go. He wrote a 
note to Mr. Hill, his house master, and another to 
Mr. Dale, his form master, in each of which a state- 
ment to the effect that he intended allowing J.T.-T. 
leave of absence was skilfully blended with a request 
for the opinion of the addressee on the matter. The 
replies were brief, and indicated that (1) Mr. Hill 
supposed it was all right, and (2) Mr. Dale thought 
J. T.-T. ought to do very well in California. 

The head master replied to Mrs. (Emily) Thwaite- 
Thwaite in the following terms: “ Dear Mrs. Thwaite- 
Thwaite, Thank you for your letter of July 12th. 
You will understand, I am sure, that it is very unusual 
for a boy to be allowed to leave the school before the 
day fixed for Ше end of term. In the special cir- 
cumstances, however, I shall be pleased to grant your 
son leave of absence from July 19#һ, inclusive, for 
the purpose of going with you to California, and back. 
It will, I have no doubt, be a delightful trip and a 
valuable experience for the boy, and I understand 


from his form master that his absence from schoo! 
during the last few days of term should not materiallv 
affect his chances of promotion. His house master 
will be glad to arrange all necessary details if vou 
will kindly communicate direct with him. You will 
note that the Michaelmas Term commences on 
September 15th, at 9.0 a.m. Yours sincerely, Arnold 
Weelby, Head Master." 

The next document in the case appears to be a 
notice circulated to the school staff on the following 
morning, intimating that Thwaite-Thwaite, J., would 
be leaving for his summer holiday on July 18, and the 
head master would be glad if any necessary arrange- 
ments for holiday studies could be made with the bov 
personally before that date. “ As he is going on a 
sea voyage," the notice added, “ it is likely that he 
wil have some opportunities for private study.” 
The staff agreed that it was very likely. 

At this point it is only fair to young James tv 
point out that he personally was innocent of anv 
guile, if indeed guile was intended in any quarter. 
At all events, it was he who very shortly blew the 
gaff, when, as the news rapidly circulated of his 
extremely enviable lot, he politely explained (I think 
it was in answer to a well-intentioned inquiry as 10 
his powers of seamanship) that there was no question 
of any sea voyage, so far as he knew. And so it all 
came out. 

But we spoke of documents; and our last authoritv 
must be the note in the handwriting of Mr. Hill, dated 
July 18, which reads as follows: “ Dear Head Master, 
re Thwaite-Thwaite, J.; I don't know if you are 
aware that California is the name of a little-known 
resort a few miles north of Yarmouth. I didn’t know 
it mvself till this morning. However, I suppose the 
arrangement holds good. Yours sincerely, J. Н.” 


French. 
ARSENE Lupin. Book II: edited by W. С. Напос. 

(15. 9d. Dent.) 

The first volume, already noticed here, of the 
adventures of the French Raffles has proved so 
popular that Dr. Hartog has given us some further 
selections for school purposes. They should be 


equally welcome. A. B. G. 

L'ANGLAIS TEL QU'ON LE PARLE: Бу Tristan 
Bernard: edited by Pierre Hollard. (Is. 
Blackie.) 


Another of the excellent Blackie's French Plavs 
serles, particularly suitable for reading or acting in 
middle forms. Incidentally, it will serve as an intro- 
duction to one of the most popular and reputable of 
contemporary French humorists. With a note (in 
French) on the author, brief textual notes in English, 
and full vocabularv. A. B. G. 
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GLEANINGS. 


ygienic Mentality. 

In an address to the National Council of Mental 
vgiene, Dr. Grace Calver said: '' Too often children 
e told what not to do instead of how to do things 
tht. Let the child find out for itself that Ше tea- 
{ is as hot as you say." Dr. Calver might go a 
tle further and let the child find out for itself 
at fire burns. We have coroners everywhere. 


ood for Thought. 

“Опопв,”” said Dr. Josiah Oldfield, in a lecture on 
юа, “аге not only an intestinal antiseptic but sustain 
ie Imagination." It is to be regretted that these 
odily and mental advantages of the onion are offset 
y its social disadvantages. 


he Happy Examiner. 

“Mrs. Marvin, speaking as one who for some years 
oth set and marked papers, said that she could say 
hat she had spent many happy weeks preparing 
apers and then afterwards knew long and arduous 
t nevertheless exciting work in marking the 
inswers.’’—Berkhamsted Gazette. 


-ntering by the Wicket Gate. 

“ Chichester School, Sussex.—Two vacancies occur 
it specially reduced fees for boys good at Cricket." — 
Advertisement in the “ Daily Telegraph." 


The Path to Glory. 

“ At one time he spent {320,000 a year on ad- 
vertising. Не was knighted in 1920.”—Manchester 
" Evening News.” 


Snake Dealing. 

" Oneof the most interesting characters at Houtpoort 
Reformatory was the Port Elizabeth lad who for 
several nights stole the most poisonous snakes in the 
shake park and then sold them back to the curator 
in the morning."—'' The Worid's Children," March, 
1933. 


À Contrast. 

“When a child is born in England or Wales, the 
number of years which he may be expected to live, 
according to the Registrar-General, is from 55 to 60. 
In Nigeria, according to the Census Report recently 
published, it is only 20 to 25 years.” —“ Information 
Bulletin on Infant and Child Mortality in Africa," 
March, 1933. 


The Test, 

“It is said that the compulsory teaching of the 
Bible has done much to empty our churches. When 
adolescents turn to a volume of Shakespeare at their 
own prompting and queue up at theatres where his 
plays are presented, we shall know that our nation 
15 being educated rightly.” —The Librarian, Shake- 
Speare Memorial Library. 


Our Vestals. 

“The education of girls in England owes its 
sterility and futility to the fact that it was and is 
designed by spinsters to produce spinsters.” —F. Е. 
Baily in the “ Evening News." 


Another View. 

“ Miss Sarah Churchill promises to be a keen 
political woman. Lady Diana Finch-Hatton is 
intelligent as well as lovely." —T he “ Daily Mail." 


À Real Honour. 

“It was on the historic grounds of Home Park 
at Hampton Court, and the home team was a 
secondary school which is honoured with a few 
fixtures with public schools because it has a history 
dating back to the Tudors."—'' Polaris" in the 
“Star.” 


Howlers. 

The Manchester Guardian prints the following as 
coming from a secondary school in Sheffield :— 

“А duet is a duel between females.” 

“ England was rationalised during the war, when 
food supplies were restricted.” 

“<The widow's mite’ refers to a poor widow in 
the New Testament, who, having no money, put her 
child in the collection." 

“ Dante's ' Inferno’ was inspired by his Ше with 
Beatrice." 


Serious Libel on Eton. 
“ "Though General Sutton was educated at Eton, 


he would not claim in any way to be a highbrow.” — 
The “ New Statesman." 


Waistcoats as Pinpricks. 

“The wearing of coloured waistcoats on the 
Fourth of June, which was done away with some 
short time ago, may only have been a pinprick, but 
it was watched with considerable nervousness by 
many Old Etonians who feared more radical changes.” 
—The '" Evening News," London. 


Crabbed Age and Youth. 

“Too many of our administrators, locally and 
nationally, still have a pre-war, if not Victorian out- 
look, and have little in common and less in sympathy 
with the younger generation and its ideals. Old men 
dream dreams of days long past and act in the spirit 
of these dreams ; young men see visions of better 
things, but are impotent while King Finance rules 
the land. The educational system requires a general 
stock-taking, a clearing off of old-fashioned goods, and 
the installation of a fresh stock of ideas under modern 
conditions of management." —T he President of the 
E... 
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SUGARING PILLS. 


Bv A TEACHER or FRENCH. 


The doctor who hopes for success in the treatment 
of young children first wins their trust. He can then 
convince them that what is to follow is not so bad as 
they thought; in fact, that they will probably even 
want more. Then he proceeds to put a coating of 
sugar, or perhaps chocolate, on the pills he prepares 
for them. 

So in the teaching of French to children in what is 
called the middle school, children of twelve to 
fourteen years, who have lost the first glamour and 
excitement of learning a new language in the difficulty 
of understanding some of the most involved parts of 
the grammar, a certain amount of '' sugaring ” will 
have its reward. Children of this age must have 
something to show for their work, and this is where a 
little handwork in the making of charts will come in. 

It is the seemingly endless procession of tenses that 
baffles the average student of French, and to the end 
of eliminating the difficulty, I have devised the 
following plan for teaching the tenses. 

Each child places his left hand, palm downwards, 
on a piece of white cardboard. He then draws the 
hand in outline, before removing it and drawing in 
the finger nails, painting or shading the diagram, and 
drawing a signet ring with the initials N.B. on the 
middle finger. (See Fig. г.) 

This drawing shows that the names of the five 
principal parts of French verbs are printed on the 
finger nails, and the names of the tenses derived from 
them are printed on the corresponding fingers, while 
the mock algebraical equations for the formation of 
the various tenses are written on the back of the 
palm. 

The “ tense hand ” is then cut out, a loop of cord 
is attached to the middle finger, and the chart is 
ready for use. 

The child takes great delight in the use of his own 
chart, and derives the various tenses from the 
principal parts by referring to the cardboard hand 
supported on his desk. Later he is able to dispense 
with the chart, and a glance at the back of his own 
left hand will suffice to remind him of the full chart. 

Another of the “ pills " in French is the pronoun 
objects. Since difficulty is usually experienced by a 
child in placing these before the verb in their proper 
order, the following plan may prove useful. 

The accompanying diagram (Fig. 2) will show that 
the rule of position in the sentence, the order of pre- 
cedence, and the actual pronoun objects may all be 
incorporated in a pennon, either cut out or simply 
drawn. Children delight in colouring their flags and 
afterwards associate the various colours with the 
columns of words. 

Similarly there are devices which make easy the 
teaching of the past historic and the imperfect tenses. 
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FUTURE = INFIN. + Al, AS, A, ONS,EZ.ONT 
CONDITIONAL INFIN. + ALS, AIS, AIT, IONS, IEL, ALENT. 


IMPERFECT - PRES. PART. -ANT 
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PRES, SUBJUNCTIVE = PRES. PART. -ANT 
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PERFECTS- AUXILIARY of ANOIR, or V in oposisi 
verbe ETRE,-- PAST PART. of verb in QUESTION 


IMPERATIVE -AS PRES. TENSE, EXCEPT 
г“? PERS. SING. (- s) 


PAST SUB JUNCTIVE @ 
PAST HISTORIC + SSE, S8ES, ^T, 
SSIONS, 35:27, SSENT 


FIG. г. 
THE “TENSE” HAND. 
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To supplement this a page in a note-book should к 
into five columns, in which respectively the varo 
should be made. 
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PUZZLES AND PROBLEMS. 


. By J. TRAVERS. 


Коте Bv Epitor.—We have arranged with Mr. J. Travers to provide for each number of the EDUCATION 
OUTLOOK a set of puzzles and problems such as may be found interesting and stimulating 1n the classroom, 


and may possibly furnish material for the “ general paper." 


Our readers are invited to co-operate 


by sending new problems for consideration and solutions to those offered here. 


Two Useful Mnemonics. ^^ *" aoe 
For those who wish to remember the ratio of the 
circumference of a circle to its diameter to ten 
decimal places nothing could be more valuable than 

this :— 
How I wish I could recollect my number 


3: I 4 I 5 9 2 6 
known and select. 
5 з 6 


There is another neat one for the remembering of 
the ratios in trigonometry. It reads thus :— 
People Brown -1: Painted 

Till ——— 
Have 


some curly 


Hair : Black. 


Some Problems. 
solutions are invited to the following :— 


(1) Professor Dunderhead told his students that 
the area of a triangle was obtained by multiplying 
the least side by 24. How many triangles having 
integral sides and integral areas can you find that 
fulfil the conditions? 


(2) Show how to cut a regular octagon into five 
pieces, so that these five pieces can be put together 
to form the corresponding square. 


(3) Give the name for each of the following :— 
the nest of a hare; the nest of a squirrel; the nest of 
ап eagle; the hiding place of a wild beast. 


(4) In each of the following sentences two missing 
words are indicated by asterisks, and in each case we 
have two words that are spelled in the same way, but 
pronounced differently. Can you find each pair? 


In some cases there may be more than one correct 
answer :— 


(а) The people of North Africa often * each 
other in the *. 

(b) The * man will * the stairs. 

(c) They did * to the *. 

(d) A selection of * often * an author to 
annoyance. 

(е) The * particles were cleared па“. 

(/) The * cloud seemed to be *. 

(2) He could not * as he was dealing with the * 
proposition. 

(^) The member of the club said he would * if 
he were asked to * the agreement. 


(5) A good counting puzzle can be made by drawing 
a regular seven-sided figure, and drawing all its 
diagonals. Now the problem is to count the total 
number of different triangles formed. We may add 
that there are exactly 35 in the regular pentagon, and 
IIO in the regular hexagon. To show how these 
numbers are obtained makes a pretty mathematical 
investigation. 


(6) What English words contain all the five vowels, 
and what French word contains all the vowels though 
not in their proper alphabetical order? 


(7) Here is a neat historical question, and I am 
sure very few will get the answer that is expected. 
How many kings were crowned in England between 


_ the death of Henry VII and the death of Queen 


Anne? 


(8) А sum of money in / s. d. multiply by digit 3. 
In all your work there must appear only the nine 
digits neat and clear. 


(9) A very old rhyme used in the mental arith- 
metic lesson ran thus :— 
A halfpenny wet and a halfpenny dry, 
44 and a halfpenny forby 
A halfpenny behind, and a halfpenny before 
41 and a halfpenny more. 

The children were expected to give the exact sum 
of money to which the above adds up, and the rhyme 
was read out once only. I confess that in my young 
days I did not get the right answer because instead 
of doing what I was told (pay no heed to the rhyme, 
just concentrate on adding up the money) I was 
carried away by the jingle, and I think most children 
get away from the right track in the same way. 


(10) Here is a missing word puzzle in which the 
same seven letters are used to make either one or 
two words, the blank or blanks being indicated bv 
asterisks. It makes a pretty puzzle to fill in the 
correct words :— 

“ How came this * * on your boots? ” asked the 
young * gay 

“ I got it in the little nook where the * * withered 
gray. 

My * * now a very poor man * * than I think 

He gets no *, *, and I can just get him food and 
drink. 

The cans * * now are few, the reason I must tell 

Of one the * * out of view and fell in yonder well.” 
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LETTERS TO 


Fees in Private Schools. 

S1R,—I was interested to read '' Dominie's " notes 
in the Spring number of the EDUCATION OUTLOOK 
on the terrible little school carried on at Surbiton by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Latham which has recently figured in 
the papers. It is, indeed, very dreadful that little 
children can be so neglected and that it is possible 
for such schools to be carried on. I am also fully 
alive to the harm such places do to the good private 
schools. There is one point, however, I have not 
seen mentioned in any newspaper article or corre- 
spondence—that is, the responsibility of the parents. 
What right have they to think that their children 
can be decently fed, housed, warmed, nursed in 
illness, and generally cared for (including the mending 
and washing of the clothes) and educated for less than 
(та week? Any boarding house is considered cheap 
if its charges are two guineas a week, thirty shillings 
a week is very cheap; yet in a boarding house people 
are paying only for board and lodging. 

Then, again, why do not parents find out how a 
school is conducted before sending their children 
there? Parents can see all over the school before 
sending a child (I have seen a mother turn down the 
bedclothes to look at the blankets); they can visit 
the children at school whenever they like, they can 
ask for references from other parents, they can 
consult the school doctor, they can find out the general 
local opinion of the school. I cannot see any excuse 
for sending children to such a school as the one at 
Surbiton; it seems to me that the parents who do 
so are criminally negligent. If parents were more 
careful, inefficient schools would simply come to an 
end for lack of pupils. 

I am the daughter of a private schoolmaster and 
the wife of a private schoolmaster, so that I feel rather 
strongly in the matter and should like to see it taken 
up.—1 am, Yours faithfully, 

WINIFRED HODGES. 


A Plan to Save the Children. 
From Viscountess Astor, M.P. 


_ SIR,—I feel that the child of pre-school age living 
in distressed areas is in serious danger of neglect. 
Before the economy campaign began, the Board of 


THE EDITOR. 


Education was encouraging the establishment of 
nursery schools and forty-five of them are functioning 
to-day as part of our State system. But there are 
nearly 2,000,000 children between the ages of two and 
five, and these forty-five nursery schools only accom- 
modate about 4,000 of them. 

I hope, therefore, that you will let me call attention 
to a scheme, just started by a committee of education 
experts, to provide emergency open-air nurseries in 
distressed areas. We plan to erect shelters on open 
spaces so that children can rest or play in the fresh air 
and amid other beneficial conditions impossible to 
achieve in homes in crowded and poverty-stricken 
districts. Food will be provided for the youngsters 
at a low cost. | 

Unemployed fathers have offered to give their 
labour in the building of the shelters, while the 
mothers will co-operate in running them. The 
nurseries will be exactly in line with what the Board 
of Education will want to develop and expand as 
soon as the economy ban is lifted. 

I am not asking for money for this scheme. What 
we need is local interest and support; I want readers 
who live in districts where such a nursery is possible 
to know of the idea.—Yours, &c., 

NANCY ASTOR. 


Laboratory Assistants. 


SIR, —For many years it has been the usual practice 
for Education Committees to engage laboratory 
assistants up to the age of eighteen and twenty-one, 
especially the former, when their engagements 
terminate. Speaking from experience, little or no 
effort is made by the Committee to find a suitable 
position forassistants thusleaving. In fact, laboratory 
assistants are usually in a “blind alley” occupation. 
I believe, however, that Education Committees are 
beginning to realise the mistake, and now enga& 
applicants as assistants in school science labora 
tories only on the understanding that they Matriculate 
and proceed to a degree in Science or Arts with a view 
to becoming teachers. There is little hope for 
laboratory assistants who, after spending their youth 
in a school laboratory, find themselves turned out 
into a world of increased unemployment and de 
pression. with little chance of securing a situation 
because of lack of business experience. Perhaps the 
Education Committees will be more considerate їп 
the future.—Yours, &c. 

К. Н. FAIRBAIRN. 


Late Aston Commercial School, 
Birmingham. | 
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VOCAIIONAL IRAINING. 


EDITED BY А. ABBOTT, С.В.Е., M.A., 
Late H.M. Chief Inspector, Technological Branch, Board of Education. 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


The sixty years from 1870 to 1930 will always be memorable in the history of English education. We 
spent the first half of the period in creating our system of elementary education; and the second half in 
extending that system until we have, at last, a comprehensive scheme of secondary education in operation. 

The powerful instrument constituted by the system of general education is now in our hands. Because 
of its novelty, it is not yet as well adapted to the national needs as it will certainly become; and for the same 
reason, we do not yet know all its present possibilities. It is certain, however, that its vigorous and well- 
directed use is vitally necessary in this swiftly changing world. There is no activity of the nation, or of the 
individuals who compose the nation, where it cannot be used with advantage. 

We are now free to consider—indeed we are bound to consider—our next step. In my view, there are 
two pieces of work we can do. First, we ought to turn our attention to making the secondary school a more 
flexible instrument for the common good. Second, we must devise means for easing the road from full-time 


school to full-time work by the improvement of the system of technical education. 
We began by developing elementary education; then we proceeded to build on the foundation thus 


provided an effective system of secondary education. 


We have, therefore, a broad and firm basis on which 


to erect a satisfactory structure of technical education. 
It is in order to state and discuss the problems confronting us in this next piece of work that the various 
contributors to this symposium—all of them with wide experience of education—have collaborated. 


THE PLACE OF THE TECHNICAL SCHOOL IN THE NATIONAL SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 
By JOHN SARGENT, M.A., Director of Education, Essex Education Committee. 


Disappointed enthusiasts sometimes assert that 
there is in this country no national system of 
education as this would be understood abroad. They 
are to a large extent justified in this assertion, if 
they mean that there is no coherent structure in 
which the different institutions have their definite 
place or any agreed plan in accordance with which 
their development is determined. In education, as 
in the other social services, the national genius has 
preferred a process of assimilating unregulated and 
sometimes inherently antagonistic activities. This 
Process is particularly apparent in education, because 
so many of our institutions owe their existence to 
motives which in some cases and at some times have 
been idealistic, at others purely materialistic, and 
more often still a combination of both. In other 
words, when a new form of instruction has been 


provided it has not always been clear whether the 


object in view has been the good of the student, 
or of the parent, or of the prospective employer, or 
of the community at large, or of some or all of these. 
If, however, the system as a whole remains vague in 
outline and the course of its orderly evolution has 
been retarded for reasons such as these, such factors 
Must not be allowed to obscure the vitality of the 
parts or the rapidity of their growth, particularly 
during the present century. 

_ The revolution in the elementary school system which 
IS taking place all over the country as reorganisation 
schemes become effective, with its consequent effect 
on the organisation of post-primary instruction, and 


the rapid increase in the number of pupils attending 
public secondary schools are matters well within the 
knowledge of all interested persons. Fewer, perhaps, 
recognise that the developments in technical educa- 
tion have been even wider, and perhaps, in their 
ultimate bearing on educational organisation, more 
important. This branch of instruction has perhaps 
been less in the public eye, partly because it has 
developed under regulations too exclusively its own, 
but largely because the impulses to which it owes its 
origin, being more of the materialistic order than in 
the case of other educational activities, made a less 
powerful appeal to sentiment and enthusiasm. There 
is an admittedly vocational tinge about technical 
studies, and the mentality of educationists has long 
suffered from an unfortunate antithesis between 
what is cultural and what is vocational. Nevertheless, 
the technical school during the last fifty years has 
grown from an evening school, providing training 
for people already engaged in a comparatively 
limited number of industrial occupations, to an 
omnibus and ever-open institution which caters for 
students varying in age and attainments from the 
elementary to the University stage, and prepares for 
occupations which now embrace commercial, artistic, 
and professional as well as purely industrial careers. 

What makes the present stage in education both 
interesting and important is not so much the amount 
of progress in the different branches of the system, 
as the fact that they have now reached a point when 
they are beginning to invade each other's spheres. 
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This overlapping is affecting both the recruitment 
and placing of their students, and has a necessary 
reaction on the content of their curricula. In fact, 
it has been apparent for some time that steps will 
have to be taken to delimit their respective spheres 
unless there is to be a serious wastage of human 
material, and a wastage which becomes the more 
deplorable as the methods of selecting the entry 
improve. The obvious criterion for this delimitation 
is the labour market, so far as its requirements can 
be ascertained. What is the average annual intake 
of the various professions, industries, and commercial 
undertakings, and, if it may be assumed that their 
method of recruitment will become increasingly 
horizontal, how many at each storey? 

Many, no doubt, will resist any undue specialisation 
in pre-employment instruction, but such an attitude 
is too often founded on the assumption that the 
course of preparation for entry into industry or 
commerce must be less cultural than that for entry 
to a profession. If, then, the technical school is to 
ensure for itself, and thereby for industry and com- 
merce, а fair share of the potential brain power, it 
must attach, particularly in any pre-employment 
instruction which it provides, proper importance to 
the provision of those cultural amenities which have 
hitherto been associated too exclusively with the 
secondary school. At a higher stage also, the 
technical school has to assert its position in relation 
to the University, though on a somewhat different 
ground; for instance, there is room for consideration 
whether the proper sphere of advanced technical 
instruction is not being uneconomically invaded by 
some of the modern Universities. 

The main point, however, which must always 
remain in the forefront of any consideration of the 
function of technical education is its direct relation 
to industry and commerce. А great deal more can 
be done in this country to interest employers in the 
full-time training both of prospective recruits and of 
candidates for employment in the higher posts, but 
perhaps the most fruitful source of co-operation lies 
in the development of the part-time system. If it 
is admitted that it is the proper function of education 
to prepare for employment, and that this function 
can only be effectively discharged by the closest 
co-operation of the interested parties, then it would 
appear difficult to exaggerate the advantages of part- 
time instruction, particularly if this is given wholly 
or partly in the employers’ time. No other method 
is more calculated to secure these objects of the first 
importance. It will compel the interest of the 
teacher and the employer in what the other is doing, 
it will subject the curriculum to the criticism of 
students who are already engaged in work, and it 
will extend the influence of the teacher farther into 
adolescence than any other educational reform which 
is within the range of practical politics. 


DR. L. P. JACKS ON VOCATIONAL TRAINING. 


The following is taken from an address on 
Democracy and Culture delivered to an audience of 
working men and included in the volume entitled 
“ The Education of the Whole Man." (University 
of London Press. 6s.) 


“Let us suppose that democracy becomes active 
not only in demanding education in general terms, 
but in prescribing the particular kind of education 
that it insists on having. Can any forecast be given 
of the lines this new demand would take? 

“ Many people think that the effect would be to 
give the system a decided twist in the direction of 
what is known as vocational training—the training 
of young people for the particular trades or other 
occupations by which they are to earn their livings. 
This is pretty much what is happening in America— 
not always, as I have said, with good results. Some 
of our best educationists are strongly opposed to it 
on the ground, which I think on the whole is a sound 
one, that what education should aim at is the all- 
round culture of the whole man and not a partial 
efficiency in a particular occupation. I have one ог 
two remarks to make about that. 

“In the first place, there is a sense in which all 
education ought to be vocational. It ought to train 
men and women for the grand vocation of human Ше 
—the grand vocation of a good citizen. It is a failure 
if it does not. 

“In the second place, we must remember, and this 
15 often forgotten, that those very elements in our 
present system which aim at general culture, the 
insistence on the humanities as they are called, the 
great tradition of the classics—all that was intensely 
vocational in its origin. I was intended for those 
whose vocation would be that of the learned pro- 
fessions—in the Church, in the Law—and for those 
who were likely to become Members of Parliament, 
or political orators. Advocates of the great classical 
tradition—and it is a great tradition and one which 
it would be a calamity to lose—need to think twice 
before hurling the reproach of vocational training 
at those who, while they honour that tradition, are 
yet pleading for something wider. It is a reproach 
that may easily come back to roost. 

“ Whether vocational training is a good thing or à 
bad depends on the kind of vocation you are training 
for. If the vocations themselves are pitched on à 
low level, if their motives are mean and their objects 
are sordid, then the education which trains for those 
vocations will naturally be mean and sordid to 
correspond. But if the mass of the citizens have à 
sufficiently high conception of their vocations as 
workers for the common good, the more directly you 
train them for that work the more you will be 


ministering to their all-round culture as human 
beings." 
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THE JUNIOR TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 
Bv P. E. Meapon, C.B.E., M.A., Director of Education, Lancashire Education Committee. 


The general growth of interest in education within 
recent years, and the recognition of the great im- 
portance of providing industry, especially the highly 
skilled trades, with an adequate and suitably trained 
supply of recruits, has brought into fresh focus the 
vold between school life and working life, and for 
some time educationists and others have deplored 
the fact that the youth's working life should be so 
suddenly and completely detached from his early 
years of education. In too many cases, boys have 
left school feeling that they were entering upon a new 
sphere which was wholly disassociated from their 
school life. In view of the detrimental effect this 
sudden dislocation has upon their subsequent efficiency 
and outlook on life, experiments have been tried, 
both on the scholastic and technical sides, to bridge 
over this break so that the youths' school work 
might dovetail into the beginnings of their subsequent 
vocation, and some degree of continuous progress 
be secured. 

On the technical side, schemes, such as that success- 
fully adopted by the Admiralty for the training of 
dockyard apprentices, have from time to time been 
brought forward for the revival of the old system of 
apprenticeship enforced by the Apprentice Statute of 
1503. The medieval system of apprenticeship pro- 
vided a definite channel by which a boy could enter 
Industry and, by making the master legally responsible 
for the conduct of his apprentice, established a 
personal] relation between the two. As this system 
developed, the employer became almost the sole 
educator of his apprentice or young worker, and, 
prior to the introduction of machinery and the sub- 
division of labour, the apprentice usually was given a 

wide training in all branches of his trade. 

‚ With the advent of the large employer, or corpora- 

üon, there was a tendency for the old personal tie 

Which existed between master and apprentice to be 

lost, and with it the feeling of responsibility for the 

Welfare and education of the young worker. The 

System of indentured apprenticeship was no longer 

the essentia] channel by which a boy could enter 

industry, and in time it was recognised that under 
these conditions it was not feasible to depend upon 
the employer to provide all the instruction required 
by the young worker, although some noteworthy 
efforts ш this direction have been made by рго- 
gressive ап public spirited employers. The school. 
master, therefore, was called in to undertake part of 
the task andi to provide the youth with a grasp of the 
theoretical principles underlying his work and such 
training during the early years of his trade life as 
Would make» him an intelligent student of his trade, 
Whilst enabling him to adapt himself to changing 


conditions and to show skill and initiative in his 
work. Unfortunately, this training suffered from 
the disadvantages of a voluntary evening school 
system and did not solve the problem. The number 
of youths who attended the evening classes formed 
only a small proportion of the great army of young 
workers, while the progress of the few pupils in 
attendance was retarded by the exhaustion of the 
heavy day's toil performed before the evening's 
lessons began. Here and there young men of grit 
and character retained their vigour of mind and body 
in spite of these adverse conditions, and undoubtedly 
derived much benefit from these opportunities. Only 
the fringe of the question, however, was touched. 

An endeavour, therefore, was made in some 
quarters to co-ordinate the day school with the 
environment and probable future life of the pupils 
by providing appropriate technical instruction con- 
currently with the other educative work during the 
later years of the elementary school life. In various 
partsof the country, junior technical schools, involving 
full-time attendance during ordinary day school 
hours, were opened for boys and girls between 
thirteen and sixteen years of age. The intention 
was to give a two or three years' course of practical 
technical instruction, specially adapted to the pupils' 
intended employment, combined with a continuance 
of their general education. In some cases these 
schools were established by employers, as, for 
example, the Stanley Junior Technical School at 
South Norwood, founded in 1907 by Mr. W. Е. 
Stanley, of the firm of optical and scientific instrument 
makers. In the great majority of cases the schools 
were established by local education authorities with 
the active interest of local employers and employees, 
who occasionally formed a very useful advisory board, 
thus bringing the schools into intimate touch with 
the industries to which they were related. These 
schools were definitely not intended to provide 
courses giving a preparation for the professions, the 
Universities, or for commercial life. They were 
intended to prepare the pupils for industrial employ- 
ment, and the pupils were to be trained to use both 
their hands and their brains with a view to securing 
an all-round development of their faculties in a 
thoroughly practical manner, so that they could 
apply their knowledge to the problems of everyday 
work and life and, in due course, be in a position to 
derive the utmost advantage from their subsequent 
experience in the workshop. 

These experiments proved so successful that, in 
July, 1913, the threads of the various efforts were 
gathered together by the Board of Education, who 
agreed to recognise these junior technical schools as 
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Separate grant-earning institutions holding a definite 
and distinctive place in the general educational 
scheme of the country. These regulations enabled a 
settled policy to be adopted for this type of school 
throughout the country, and steady and encouraging 
progress has since been made in its development. 
In 1926 the Consultative Committee of the Board of 
Education in its Report on the Education of the 
Adolescent stated that junior technical schools were 
doing valuable work within their own province and 
should be encouraged as a definite part ot the post- 
primary system wherever the needs and requirements 
of local industries provide an adequate demand. By 
the year 1930 just over тоо junior technical schools 
of various types for both boys and girls, with about 
I9,000 pupils in attendance, were recognised by the 
Board of Education. 

In the provinces the tendency has been to develop 
these schools along pre-apprenticeship lines with 
courses of study providing a general preparatory 
training for the various branches of the engineering 
and the building industries. The general nature of 
the course of study may be seen from the following 
curriculum of a typical junior technical school for 
boys preparing for the engineering industry :— 

English. 

(Literature, History, Geography, &c.) 

Mathematics. 

(Arithmetic, ы, ш Тп- 
gonometry) . us 

Sctence. 

(General Physics and Chemistry, in- 
cluding laboratory work) ... Е 
Machine Drawing and Mechanics. 
(Including laboratory work) ... 

Workshop Practice. 

(Wood and Metal Work, including 
Lathe Work, Drilling, DE with 
Power Machines) үз 

Organised Games and Physical T raining 


54 hours, 


6 hours. 


54 hours. 


6 hours. 


4 hours. 
3 hours. 


In some schools a foreign language 15 included in 
the curriculum when it is found that it is helpful for 
the group of occupations for which the schools prepare. 
Close contact with the needs and practice of industry 
15 ensured by the appointment to the teaching staff 
of a reasonable proportion of men who have had 
practical trade experience. Moreover, the fact that 
these schools are small and are generally housed in 
the technical colleges enables them to share with the 
senior colleges the services of a full-time staff with 
wide technical qualifications. This is an asset, since 
the value of these schools consists not only in the 
suitability of their curricula but also in the way in 
which these subjects are taught. The schools are 
fortunate, too, in that they are free from the pressure 
of external examinations. 


There are some who urge that the age of entry t 
these schools should be 11+ instead of 13+, ап 
that for two years the pupils should be given a 
general course as a basis for the more technical an 
specialised instruction which would begin at 13-. 
This problem was considered in 1926 by the Con4 
sultative Committee of the Board of Education, who 
pointed out that the junior technical school as con- 
templated in the Board's Regulations is definitelv a. 
vocational school whose pupils are assumed to have 
made up their minds about their future occupations.; 
The Committee considered that it was highly in-} 
advisable that a pupil at so early an age as тг-: 
should be admitted to a school planned to give a: 
course of definitely vocational instruction. Тһе. 
Board of Education, in a pamphlet issued in Песет-!- 
ber, 1930, also supported the retention of the present ; 
admission age of 13+ and urged the undesirabilitv.: 
of expecting any child below the age of 134- to make. 
a decision on his or her future employment.  Thev 
also deprecated the adoption of a course which might; 
lead to confusion between the functions of this and . 
other types of school, and they stressed the view that . 
the junior technical school had achieved its valuable ;. 
educational results by remaining true to type. 
Fortunately, parents are realising more clearly thej 
distinct functions of the different types of school, 
and this may tend to overcome some of the difficulties |. 
experienced in the transfer of pupils. The important } 
point is that this type of school has a definite and |- 
valuable place in our post-primary school system j. 
and that already it has won the esteem of parents |. 
and employers. 


From “ The Teaching of English in England." 

Both the idea that the man who works with his 
hands ought not to have a humane education, and | 
the idea that when he has got one he cannot continue 
to work with his hands, grew out of the idea that 
education is exclusively an affair of vocation. That 
is just what it is not, at least in its earliest stages. 
All are boys and girls before, and men and women 
after, they become clergymen or blacksmiths, school- 
mistresses or housemaids, and it is as men and women, 
not as clergymen or housemaids, that education 
should primarily think of them. We do not under- 
rate the importance of vocational preparation, which 
should not be, and is not, neglected in the later 
stages of education. But the first thought of edu- 
cation must be fullness of life, not professional success. 
That is the only universal educational ideal. 


The Three R's. 

‘‘Universal education in the civic sense is some- 
thing quite different from universal reading and 
writing and arithmetic ; for whatever else these mav 
be useful for, one does not get from them any fuller 
understanding of Ше and its real relations."— 
Grundtvig. 
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III. 
SENIOR FULL-TIME SCHOOLS. 
Bv A. Аввотт, C.B.E. 


Until the Education Act of 1902 called into 
'Xistence Local Education Authorities, charged with 
the duty of building up a complete national system 
X education, including all types of schools except 
iniversity institutions, the work of the English 
‘echnical school was necessarily based in general on 
chat of the elementary school. No sooner, however, 
1ad the Local Education Authorities begun to turn 
‘heir attention to the development of secondary 
>ducation, than the Board of Education issued а 
'egulation providing for the setting up of full-time 
:ourses of instruction in science, or in science and art, 
‘or students who had satisfactorily completed the 
courses of instruction in a secondary school. The 
-esponse of the technical schools was immediate, and 
i number of them established post-secondary, full- 
time courses of instruction. It might have been 
thought that these would be largely attended, but the 
fact is that in England as a whole only about 6,400 
students attend these courses, while about 950,000 
students (including those in art schools) attend 
evening classes of one kind or another; in other words, 
only one out of every 133 students in the whole of the 
‘grant-aided classes in the country is attending a full- 
time course in a technical school on leaving а 
secondary school. The failure оп the part of students 
to take advantage of this particular form of instruc- 
tion is not due to its novelty, since it was started 
nearly thirty years ago; or to its dearness, for it 
is as cheap as the corresponding instruction in а 
-secondary school and cheaper than a university 
course; or to its inaccessibility, for it is provided 
very widely; or to the inferiority of the instruction, 
for the teachers are well-qualified and competent. 

The reasons for its lack of numerical success must 
: be sought elsewhere. 
^ It is clear that since the senior full-time course is 
. open to young people who have completed the 
» ordinary course of a secondary school, it is, in fact, 
an alternative to the advanced courses of this school 
. which lead to the Higher Certificate Examination. 
- The parent who is prepared to keep his boy at school 
` for another two years or so of full-time education has 
- usually, therefore, to make a choice. If he intends 

his son to go into industry or commerce, he can let 
- him remain at the secondary school, where he will 
follow an advanced course in science or in modern 
studies; or he can transfer him to a technical college, 
. where he will follow a course somewhat more 
. Specialised than that of the secondary school. Various 


boy—to change schools, and the natural desire of the 
head master of the secondary school to maintain a 
strong upper school. All these have a cumulative 
effect. But there is another factor of equal im- 
portance. It is traditional in the English technical 
school to teach the scientific principles underlving 
industrial practice, showing as far as possible how 
they are applied to this practice, and to pay com- 
paratively little attention to teaching workshop 
operations, this task being left to the works itself. 
The inevitable result of this is to render the senior 
full-time courses scientific rather than technological 
in content. They are thus not sharply differentiated, 
as a rule, from the advanced courses provided in 
secondary schools. There are, however, some ex- 
ceptions to this rule. The small number of full-time 
courses in bakery and confectionery which exist 
have a strong practical element, the students following 
them spending a large proportion of their time in the 
bakery itself; the courses in architecture and 
building have a similar practical element. It 1s, 
therefore, not surprising that comparatively high 
numbers of students follow these courses. 

About 23 per cent. of the total number of full-time 
students are taking engineering courses. It is un- 
certain how many of these go into productive in- 
dustry, but there is no doubt that a proportion of 
them become teachers or workers on the administra- 
tive side of the industry. 

_ As might be expected, the courses in chemistry and 
in commercial subjects attract quite small numbers. 
In connection with these, it is of interest to note that 
in 1931 the number of students following technical 
school courses in chemistry was 221, and courses in 
commercial subjects 1,244. The corresponding num- 
bers in the same year for advanced courses in 
secondary schools were :—science and mathematics, 
4,188, and modern studies, 5,350. 

The whole question of the future of the senior full- 
time course and of its relation to the advanced course 
in secondary schools needs careful exploration. It 
seems fairly certain that at the moment there is not 
sufficient distinction between them; and it may well 
be that the right policy for the authorities of the 
technical schools is to go some way towards abandon- 
ing the somewhat rigid view that technical education 
is instruction in the basic scientific principles governing 
the practice of industry, and in these only, and to 
include within the curriculum much more instruction 
in the practice of industrial and trade processes. 


_ factors tend to lead many parents to adopt the 
. former alternative—there is the prospect of the boy 
. taking a prominent part in the corporate life of the 

school, the reluctance of the parent—and often of the 


If this policy were adopted, it would be no new 
departure, but only the application to other branches 
of methods which have proved successful in bakery 
and confectionerv, architecture and building. 
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IV. 
THE PART-TIME TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 
Bv STANLEY PRICE, M.A., Secretary of the Yorkshire Council for Further Education. 


The evening student has distinctive characteristics 
which mark him out asa subject for special educational 
treatment. Неіѕ а voluntary student; his decision to 
attend is made in the face of a multiplicity of counter- 
attractions. If he has a distance to travel he may 
barely find time to wash and have his tea in the 
interval between his daily work and his evening 
studies. Consequently, while he is ready and willing 
to study seriously, his continued attendance depends 
upon his obtaining satisfaction from the instruction. 
On the other hand, he has one considerable advantage 
over most full-time students. Owing to the very 
fact that he is having daily experience of actual 
industrial processes, the theoretical knowledge he 
acquires will be easily related to practical issues and 
correspondingly enlivened and enriched. He is apt 
to be disappointed if the relationship between his 
class study and his daily work does not manifest 
itself at an early stage. 

The evening school teacher, also, in many respects, 
presents a special problem. In large colleges some 
of the evening instruction is undertaken by the full- 
time staff, who may find compensation in a number 
of “ free periods" during the day; and, іп a few 
areas, specialist teachers are similarly employed to 
serve a number of schools, part-time in the day and 
part-time in the evening. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, part-time instruction is given by a man who, 
like his students, has already completed a day's work. 
Teachers in secondary and other day schools often 
teach ancillary sciences to technical students in the 
evening. In theoretical and practical instruction, 
where industrial experience is essential, the services 
of men engaged in industry are enlisted. 

In so far as technical education is confined to 
evening work, it is clear that the opportunities of 
giving the youth a thorough school training are 
strictly limited. Attendance on three evenings 
weekly for a winter session of twenty-five or thirty 
weeks leaves little enough time for recreation and 
leisure. It amounts to about 180 hours' study in the 
year—a period equivalent to about half a term at a 
full-time school; and those hours are spent after a 
day in the factory or workshop. While it is true 
that principals of colleges and others responsible for 
the conduct of technical education use every means 
in their power to persuade employers to release their 
young workers for one or more half days weekly, it 
can hardly be said that the result is, as yet, com- 
mensurate with the effort that has been made. In 
England and Wales there are rather less than 
20,000 students released by their employers for part- 
time day instruction. There can be no doubt that 
this figure represents a comparatively small propor- 


tion of the young workers in this country who would 
profit both themselves and their trade by a certain 
amount of day-time attendance. The Education 
Act, 1921, contains the legislative enactments to 
secure the end desired. 

Part-time technical courses may be said to have 
three closely related objectives. They aim а! 


teaching the mathematical and scientific principle: * 


underlying an industrial process; at giving the 
student a comprehensive view of the industry of 
which he himself, particularlv in highly sectionalised 
trades, may see only one small part; and at develop- 
ing in him the spirit of craftsmanship which should, 
in many instances, include an appreciation of beauty 
of design expressed in fitness for purpose. 

The progressive realisation of these principles ha: 
led to the establishment, in connection with the 
major industries of the country, of grouped course: 
of study in which three or more related subjects are 
studied concurrently, thus securing due attention to 
technological theory, to the necessary ancillary 
sciences, and to practical work where this is desirable. 
The degree to which each objective is emphasised 
varies from industry to industry and depends, also, 
upon the previous education of the student. There 
is now a considerable and growing flow of students to 
technical evening schools from secondary schools, 
central schools, and junior technical schools. The 
fact that these students have continued their full- 
time studies to the age of fifteen, sixteen, or more 
means that they will require an evening course of a 
higher standard, and often of a different type, from 
that followed by youths who have left school at 
fourteen years of age. 

On the successful completion of his studies the 
part-time student expects a certificate whose value 15 
recognised by industry, and such recognition pre- 
supposes a genuine partnership between industry and 
education. It may be claimed that the results of a 
partnership of this kind are seen to-day in many 0! 
the awards to technical students. The certificates 0! 
the City and Guilds of London Institute owe a large 
measure of their repute to the ready ear which the 
Institute lends to advisers from industry; similar 
conditions of success are implicit in the “ National 
Certificate " schemes conducted jointly by the Board 
of Education and professional organisations of 
engineers, builders, chemists, and naval architects; 
and other examining authorities are now getting into 
closer touch with industrial bodies. The success 0 
the part-time technical school must depend, to 4 
large extent, upon the faith of employers in the value 
to industrv of the school work. 

(Continued on page 83.) 
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PHYSICS 


A TEXT BOOK ON HEAT 


By A. W. BARTON, M.A., Ph.D. Ready in July. Ts. 6d. 
Chief Physics Master, Repton School. 


This book, which gives a scientific and logical account of Heat, will meet the requirements of 
H.S.C., University Scholarship and Intermediate University candidates, and it is hoped that it 
will also be adequate for those students who do not intend to carry their study of Physics 
beyond the Pass Degree stage. 


The author believes that the study of science can be made as truly cultural as that of the 


classics, and he attempts to bring out the scientific method and scientific attitude as they are 
illustrated in this branch of Physics. 


FOR SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 
Ву Е. С. SHACKEL, М.А. 


HEAT 3s. LIGHT 2s. 64. A MODERN SCHOOL 


HEAT AND LIGHT : 4s. 6d. ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM 
HEAT, LIGHT, AND SOUND 5s. 64. With Answers to Examples. 3s. 6d. 


CHEMISTRY 


INTERMEDIATE INORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


By J. W. MELLOR, F.R.S. 
With 205 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 


JOURNAL or EpucATION.—"‘ Will add to the debt which all teachers and students of Chemistry 


already owe him . . . the book is, iu our opinion, wholly admirable, and may be confidently 
recommended for post-school certificate work.” 


BIOLOGY 


PLANTS AND ANIMALS 


By W. B. JOHNSON, Е Z.S. 
With 183 Illustrations. 2s, 9d. 


EDUCATION OuTLooK.—"It would be difficult to name a book more admirably calculated to 


develop a real interest in living things. . . . Throughout, structure and function are correlated 
in a fascinating manner." 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Ltd., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4 
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A SMALLER WORLD GEOGRAPHY 


Ву І. DUDLEY STAMP, B.A., D.Sc. With Illustrations and Maps. 4s. 


SCOTTISH EDUCATIONAL JouRNAL.—'' А geography of the World as it should be written. . . . Delightfully 
simple yet entertaining language . . . a truly delightful and instructive book." 


THE WORLD IN THE PRESS Probable price 25s. 
A GENERAL GEOGRAPHY THE BRITISH ISLES 


A Geographic and Economic Survey 
By L. DUDLEY STAMP, B.A., D.Sc., and 
By L. DUDLEY STAMP, B.A., D.Sc. 


S. H. BEAVER, M.A. 
Although this book is intended in the first place for 


With 10 Coloured Maps and 404 Illustrations. 5s. Honours Degree candidates in Geography, every 

| one interested in the future exploitation of the 

.. Also special editions for SOUTH AFRICA, AUS- resources of our own country should make a point 
TRALIA and NEW ZEALAND, INDIA. of reading it. 


It is based on the twentieth-century equivalent of 
the Domesday Book—the Land Utilisation Survey. 


SCHOOLMASTER" Dr: Stamp nas: AD саъшаевте This is a very detailed piece of national stocktaking 


style, and his matter has been so well selected, which attempts to record the use made of every 
arranged, and presented, that the book deserves to single field in Britain. | 
become a ‘best-seller’ among geographical text- In a final chapter on the growth and distribution of 


; National Capital, Sir Josiah Stamp summarizes from 
books; “The: Vast Selection. ^ot i did ишпе the standpoint of an economist the various indus- 
enhance the value of a book which it would be trial and commercial activities in the British Isles, 
difficult to over-praise.”’ giving a clear view of the present position. 


ELEMENTARY CALCULUS 


PART 1. By F. BOWMAN, M.Sc. With Diagrams. 6s. 6d. 


EDUCATION.—*'. . . altogether we have a very wonderful little book written by one who is not only a 
mathematician, but one who knows how to teach the subject. We are sure this little volume will meet with 
а very deserved success.” 


ELEMENTARY 
TRIGONOMETRY 


By JOHN PRESCOTT, M.A., D.Sc., and 


INTERMEDIATE | 
MECHANICS 


By D. HUMPHREY, B.A., B.Sc. H. V. LOWRY, M.A. 
| | With Diagrams. Ss. 
Vol. I. Dynamics. With 159 Diagrams. 10s. 6d. MATHEMATICAL GAZETTE.—-*'' The book is admirably 


| е . adapted for use in class and the authors are to be 
Vol. II. Statics and Hydrostatics. With congratulated on producing a stimulating and 
324 Diagrams. 10s. 6d. interesting book.” 


A PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC FOR GIRLS 


By C. К. WARDLE-HARPUR. 2. 


Is intended primarily for girls who are specialising in Art, Physical Training, or Housecraft, or who have 
little interest in Mathematics. The examples are numerous and for the most part easy; many, however, are 
of School Certificate standard, as so often Anthmetic is a compulsory subject. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & СО., LTD., 39 Paternoster Row, LONDON, Е.С.4 
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NS NS 
NS NS 
е мч 
S BRITAIN IN WORLD HISTORY S 
N N 
RS By E. H. DANCE, МА. With many Illustrations and Maps. Ss. NS 
S In Two Parts. 3s. each. In THREE SECTIONS, under the title of N 
N Pert] - - - To 1603 LONGMANS’ NEW AGE HISTORIES. 2s. 3d. each. N 
N Part ЇЇ - - - Since 1603 Book I, To 1435; Book II, 1485-1714; Book III, Since 1714. SN 
x This book should be the means of effecting a considerable economy. The reviews have praised the skilfully selected N 
N illustrations, maps, source-extracts, and exercises, and with these at their disposal many teachers will regard any SN 
NS further expenditure on historical atlases, books of source-readings, &c., as wholly unnecessary at this stage. N 
NS JOURNAL OF EpucaTION.—" Mr. Dance endeavours, with conspicuous success, to co-ordinate world history NS 
NS with. the history of Great Britain. His work thus forms a useful link between the ordinary English history NS 
N textbook and the manuals of world history from which England is excluded.” NS 
N SS 
RN NN 
N THE COMPLETE RAYNER 10s. 6d. AN OUTLINE OF NS 
SN уу 
N NS 
S HISTORY OF ENGLAND THE ECONOMIC N 
N By R. M. RAYNER, B.A. SN 
х Containing in One Volume: HISTORY or ENGLAND §& 
N In Early and Medieval Times to 1485; NS 
NY In Tudor and Stuart Times, 1485-1714; By D. W. ROBERTS, B.Sc. (Econ.) NS 
N In Modern Times, 1714-1930. ха 
N SCOTTISH EDUCATIONAL JouRNAL.—'' Mr. Rayner is 4s. NS 
N one of our best historians for teaching purposes, for Јоовмат. or EpucaTIon.—“ This is the best text- SN 
ы he has a vivid style which makes the presentation . | N 
NS of the most formidable array of facts a matter of book of its kind that we have come across мен NS 
NN ease and, indeed, of pleasure." written, exhaustive, and admirably balanced. NS 
N NS 
N FOR HIGHER SCHOOL CERTIFICATE NS 
MN 
N N 
w THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLU- EIGHTEENTH CENTURY N 
N ПОМ AND THE ECONOMIC ENGLAND SN 
N WORLD OF TO-DAY Being a Short History of English Politics and Society NS 
N A Study of Industrial Changes and their Effects in from the Revolution to Waterloo (1688-1815). By S 
N Great Britain and of Contemporary Economic SIMON MACCOBY, М.А. With 14 Maps. 7s.6d. net. RN 
N Structure. By І. W. WHITE, M.A., and E. W. NS 
М SHANAHAN, D.Sc. (Econ.), М.А. 6s. net. NINETEENTH CENTURY SN 
ANS ьъф 
У“ any 
X THE ECONOMIC HISTORY | ENGLAND — — the bitin C = 
À olitical and Social History of the British Com- NS 
N ОЕ ENGLAND (1760-1860) monwealth, 1815-1914. By К. M. RAYNER, В.А. N 
N By ARTHUR REDFORD, M.A., Ph.D. 3s. 6d. net. With 9 Maps and 3 Folding Date Charts. 6s. NS 
MN ъчч 
S A NEW ENGLISH COURSE S 
N AN INTRODUCTION TO THE ART OF ENGLISH STUDY SN 
N By A. R. MOON, M.A., and C. Н. McKAY, B.A. 4s. NN 
NN 
N Lonpon TEACHER.—''Compact and well constructed. . . . It covers the ground in an interesting fashion, and SS 
N moreover, will act as a stimulus and then as a guide to further studies in a sphere that is both pleasant NS 
N аі important." N 
N SN 
N NS 
N LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 39 Paternoster Row, London, Е.С.4 SN 
aN къъ 
N SN 
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ТА WORD FREQUENCY FRENCH COURSE | 


LONGMANS' MODERN By J. B. C. GRUNDY, 
METHOD FRENCH B.A., Ph.D. 


Book I. 2s. ва. In Two parts, 18. 6d. each. 
Book II. For the Year preceding that of the School Certificate. 2s. 6d. Ready in July. 
This is a new departure in French Courses, for it is the first to be based on a scientific scheme of 
word-frequency by which words in common use are introduced in their order of frequency. 
TExT.—Interesting lessons dealing with many phases of life in France to-day. 
EXERCISES.—These are of novel plan and are designed to arouse interest. 
GRAMMAR.— The treatment 1s clear, insistent, and reiterative. 


GRAMOPHONE.—Certain of the chapters and some of the Poems may be used in conjunction with 
Gramophone records. 


FREE CoMPosirION is developed steadily. DICTATION receives attention in the later stages. 


RE-TRANSLATION.—Exercises are added in an Appendix, which also contains Тезт РАРЕК5 and 
COMPREHENSION TESTS. 


VOCABULARY INDEX.—This is an ingenious solution of what is always a problem for books based on the 
Direct Method. 


JouRNAL or EpucaTion.—‘‘One of the most PREPARATORY ScHoors RrviEew.—'' Mr. Grundy 
hopeful first French Courses that has been has here applied modern methods most success- 
published in recent years.’ fully. . .. Thoroughly to be recommended." 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD BOOKS 


THE REVISED LATIN PRIMER ;, «. x. xexwevx. 


New Edition, Edited and Further Revised 
By J. Е. MOUNTFORD, D.Litt. 3s. 64. 


THE SHORTER LATIN PRIMER ^», ». н. xexwerx. 


New Edition, Edited and Revised 
By J. W. BARTRAM, M.A. 2s. 


LONGMANS' LATIN COURSE 
GRAMMAR AND EXERCISES 


New Edition, Revised by J. W. BARTRAM, M.A. 


Part I. 2s. Part II. 3s. 6d. 
Parts I and II. Complete 5s. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, LTD, 39 Paternoster Row, LONDON, E.C.4 
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THE PART-TIME COMMERCIAL SCHOOL. 
Bv J. W. RaAMsBOTTOM, M.A., M.Com., Director of the City of London College. 


This term includes a great number of institutions 
which differ considerably in size and character of 
work. At the lower end of the scale it includes a 
large number of junior institutions for students from 
fourteen to seventeen years of age, in which the 
education is mainly general, with a small—sometimes 
so small as to be useless—addition of vocational 
instruction. 

At the opposite pole there is a much smaller number 
of senior institutions, some of them being independent 
commercial colleges, whose students may number 
from r,500 to 3,000 or more. Between these and the 
junior institutions there is a large number of other 
institutions, intermediate both in size and in the 
character of instruction. Inthe last decade especially, 
there has been great development in the standard 
and variety of work of the larger institutions. The 
lateness of this development has been due perhaps 
to the very tardy recognition of the potentialities of 
commercial education by the business man, who has 
been apt to say that, whilst the schools could teach 
shorthand, book-keeping, and languages, beyond that 
they could do little, since good business men were 
born and not made. Admittedly, the schools cannot 
impart the elusive and varied personal attributes 
which produce the successful business man, and it is, 
of course, true that many men with these personal 
qualities have succeeded, despite their lack of technical 
knowledge and systematic training. Such exceptions 

are to be found in every branch of life, but they do 
not disprove the argument that, for the vast number 
of ordinary individuals, systematic training may be 
valuable, nor that much technical information 
nowadays required from the subordinates, which 
even the exceptional man must employ, can be 
imparted in a systematic fashion. The extent to 
which the schools can perform this has been in- 
creasingly realised in recent years. The educational 
schemes of some of the older professional bodies in 
accountancy, banking, &c., have been imitated by 
many sections of the business community; some of 
these schemes, as in transport, advertising, and sales 
management, are comparable in difficulty with the 
examinations of the older professional bodies; others, 
such as those of the grocers, meat traders, retail 
distributors, &c., are of a more elementary character. 

Furthermore, individual teaching institutions have 

arranged special schemes of instruction for persons 

employed in definite branches of trade in their 
locality. Thus, there are courses for persons em- 

Ployed in the wholesale textile distributive trade, 

the import timber trade, the import grain trade, the 

cotton cloth trade, the raw cotton business, &c. 

Several of these courses illustrate the wider view 


now taken of commercial education, in that an 
important part of the course is concerned with the 
study of the actual goods bought and sold; often 
this involves co-operation between the commercial 
college and the technical college. 

The extent and variety of the instruction nowadays 
given in commerce is, indeed, fully realised by very 
few business men, but, as is suggested by the fore- 
going, they are now beginning to recognise more of 
its possibilities, and each year sees the range of work 
extended. Welcome as is this extension of interest 
by employers, with its stimulating effect upon 
students and teachers, the very multiplicity of 
schemes and syllabuses—sometimes in the same 
subjects—is proving embarrassing, even to some of 
the larger institutions, and some measures of simpli- 
fication and co-ordination in the ancillary subjects 
are desirable. The situation would be eased if some 
of the difficulties with regard to regional co-operation 
between teaching institutions under local authorities 
could be overcome, so that students from a large 
area who desire a specialised course could be 
segregated in one institution. 

Despite the number of special schemes of instruc- 
tion, there is still a very large number of individual 
students for whom there is no organised scheme of 
instruction leading to a nationally recognised diploma 
of proficiency, such as, for example, the National 
Certificate in engineering offers to persons employed 
in that industry. It is not possible to discuss this 
matter in detail here, but it is hoped that, before 
long, a scheme of National Certificates in commerce 
may be established, which will furnish a stimulus to 
large numbers of students who, at present, have no 
definite educational objective. It would perhaps, 
also, help to clear up some of the present confusion 
arising from the multiplicity of examinations. 

The instruction dealt with in this section is almost 
wholly given in the evening. There is much to be 
said for instruction concurrent with employment, 
particularly in the senior and more specialised stages, 
in that it builds upon the student's daily experience, 
and thus evokes his interest, and that of his em- 
ployers and teachers. But, for the really earnest 
student, who now attends classes for three evenings 
a week, and, on the others, does the necessary reading 
and homework, it throws a great strain upon his 
physique and powers of assimilation and it involves 
the sacrifice of too much leisure time, at a period of 
life when he should be making social contacts and 
widening his knowledge of men and affairs outside 
his immediate business. For selected students, at 
least, it is eminently desirable to release them from 
work to attend day classes a few hours per weck. 
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VI. 
THE ACTIVITIES OF AN ART SCHOOL. 
By P. H. Jowett, Principal of the L.C.C. Central School of Arts and Crafts. 


It is difficult, in a short note, to define the various 
activities of an art school, and even more difficult 
to say what those activities might be if developed to 
meet the needs of the new world that has arrived so 
rapidly. Until the war the school of art was 
generally looked upon as an institution that had little 
connection with the needs of everyday life, or with 
the training of designers to help the manufacturer 
in the improvement of his products. To-day this 
point of view is changing, and in London, and most 
of the larger provincial towns, the art school is 
actively engaged in training young people for in- 
dustrial requirements. In many trades, such as 
printing, silversmiths’ work, furniture making and 
designing, &c., the results of that training are 
obvious, and are widely known. The junior depart- 
ment, or pre-apprenticeship training, has been most 
successful, and the proof of this statement lies in the 
fact that firms have, over a long period of years, 
continued to select their apprentices from boys trained 
in these schools. Some of these pre-apprenticeship 
schemes have been in existence for nearly a quarter 
of a century, and are now well established and 
working admirably. 

In addition to full-time courses of training, there 
are part-time and evening courses, in which the student 
is able to gain invaluable experience and knowledge, 
and to widen his outlook in every way, by coming 
into contact with instructors of acknowledged ability 
and distinction, and by working with other advanced 
students. Ina large arts and crafts school students 
studying one craft may gain much by being in con- 
tact with the students of other crafts. For instance, 
the student of interior decoration gains much when 
he sees the work done by the students in stained 
glass, textile design, in pottery, and in silver. 

Some education authorities admit students in their 
employers’ time without payment of fees, and this 
has proved to be an excellent stimulus to many 
young students who have just completed a pre- 
apprenticeship training and wish to continue their 
studies. At least one authority provides scholar- 
ships for students who are engaged in certain crafts, 
to take full or part-time free instruction in an arts 
and crafts school, with an allowance to cover the 
loss of income. This return of students to school, 
after outside experience, has proved of great value 
where the initial selection of such students has been 
carefully made. This co-operation between school 
and industry is increasing, and should have a very 
definite effect on the future of design for objects of 
everyday use. 

It must always be clearly understood that the 
purpose of the art school should be educational, and 


its main objective be the raising of standards of 
taste. It is not the function of the school of art to 
train cheap labour or machine minders. The school 
training can never take the place of experience in the 
commercial studio, workshop, or factory, but it can, 
and should, help and direct the student to appreciate 
fine design. It should be the natural centre for 
research into new ideas, and the meeting place of 
both manufacturer and designer, where difficulties 
can be discussed and overcome. This method is 
already in existence in some schools, and the con- 
sultative committees, composed of employers, crafts- 
men, and others, have proved that this scheme can be 
developed until a real understanding of the possi- 
bilities of school training is reached. 

There is an increasing need to-day not only for 
better design in manufactured articles, but for better 
taste in the packing, as well as in the display of goods. 
Such details have great selling value, and the need 
for the artist is being realised in the business world, 
even as the need for the chemist was discovered in the 
manufacturing world. 

The education of the salesman is another field in 
which the art and craft school can provide useful 
training, and some schools are already providing 
such instruction. The salesman is the middle man 
between the consumer and the manufacturer. He 
should have some knowledge of the craft with which 
his business deals and should have good taste in 
questions of colour and design. The subject of 
window dressing is receiving the attention of most 
enlightened salesmen, and the school should be able 
to give help in training the window dresser. 

The interest manufacturers take in the search for 
young designers is shown by the prizes they offer in 
such competitions as the Royal Society of Arts 
Competition for Industrial Design; prizes are often 
offered direct to schools by manufacturers who are 
searching for new talent in design for their produc- 
tions, or in the advertisement thereof. The carrying 
out of small commissions and the filling of temporary 
posts by senior students are valuable additions to their 
school training, and in the bigger art schools such 
opportunities frequently occur. 

It is not easy to prophesy what the future training 
in art schools will be, but it is certain that an in- 
creasing contact and co-operation with industry will 
be necessary. The schools will not only concern 
themselves with the training of craftsmen and 
designers for hand-made articles and individual 
pieces, but will also train students as designers for 
mass produced articles. Indeed, this may become а 
large part of future training. 

(Continued on page 86.) 
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VII. 
THE ACTIVITIES OF A TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 
By J. W. BisPHAM, O.B.E., M.A., Principal of the Borough Polytechnic. 


The evening students of a large technical school 
represent the more vigorous, thoughtful, and progressive 
tendencies of the district. To the casual visitor, the 
wide diversity of interests is at first confusing, but 
throughit all runs a unity of purposeclearly understood 
by those in charge. Vocational training is, of course, 
provided, and every effort is made to keep it 
thoroughly efficient. But the vocational training is 
only one aspect of a wider and finer training—a 
training for full citizenship. The technical colleges 
endeavour to equip a man not only to do his work 
well and to take a pride in it, but equally to employ 
his leisure to advantage, by liberal studies and by a 
full social life, including games of all kinds. 

The vocational training offered is of two main 
kinds—full-time training of recruits to industry on 
the one hand, and part-time training, usually in the 
evening, of those already employed. The youngest 
recruits taken by industry from the technical schools 
are those of sixteen years of age who have attended 
a junior technical school. Such schools are only set 
up after representatives of industry and of education 
have agreed as to their need. They take pupils from 
the elementary schools on the results of entrance 
examinations at the age of thirteen and give them a 
pre-apprenticeship form of training for three years. 
In normal times the boy is readily absorbed by 
industry on leaving, for in addition to a special 
training he has enjoyed such amenities of a secondary 
school as playing-fields and gymnasia, prefectorial 
control, keen house rivalry, a well-stocked library, 
and a school refectory. 

The technical colleges also train recruits to 
industry at older ages, so they take secondary school 
boys of seventeen years and train them for a variety 
of occupations, of which engineering, building, chemical 
engineering, textiles, boot and shoe manufacture, 
leather dressing, bakery and confectionery may serve 
as examples. 

The further education of those already engaged in 
industry by means of part-time day or evening classes 
is perhaps the largest single activity of the technical 
schools. The evening students attend after a full 
day’s work, at some cost to themselves both in fatigue 
and in money, so that they are above the average of 
the community in vigour, foresight, and earnestness 
of purpose. In a large city, it is possible to provide 
classes in any subject for which there is a real demand. 
The classes are of many kinds—for example, craft 
courses with workshop instruction, of which practical 
bricklaying, sheet metal work, or dental mechanics 
might be taken as typical; classes in the chemical 
trades, of which rubber manufacture or paint manu- 


facture might serve as examples; classes in the many 
aspects of engineering theory, drawing classes for 
such engineers; homecrafts and trade classes for 
women; classes in such fundamental subjects as 
mathematics, physics, and chemistry; classes in 
design for those engaged in artistic crafts; classes in 
all the office arts and in the higher aspects of com- 
merce; in fact, classes related to all the more im- 
portant human activities, together with teaching in 
such ancillary subjects as are necessary. Attendance 
is voluntary and only continues while the teaching 
commands the respect of the students. Instruction 
must be organised and certified in such a way as to 
enable the student to proceed confidently from year 
to year and be able to show in due course some hall- 
mark of progress which commands the respect both 
of professional colleagues and of employers. To 
serve such ends the co-operation of industry with 
education often takes very practical and valuable 
forms. For example, the technical schools are much 
aided in their work and in their examinations by 
advisory committees on which are represented all the 
effective industrial and educational interests. Then, 
too, some progressive employers relieve their ap- 
prentices and learners of the strain of evening 
attendance by allowing them time off during the day 
to attend courses at the technical colleges and they 
reward school successes by wage bonuses. 

Some of the evening students find their powers of 
expression unequal to their thinking. They must 
have classes in English. Other students hope to 
employ their leisure in liberal and philosophic studies. 
There must be provided classes in literature, music, 
foreign languages, painting, or dramatic art. Others 
need mental or physical recreation. There must be 
available debating societies, students' societies of all 
kinds, and a wide range of athletic activities. The 
successful technical school must not only be an 
excellent place of adult education in the scholastic 
sense, but, if it is fully to express those ideals of 
citizenship and happy living underlying our broader 
conception of education, it must also be the best 
club in the town; so that a library is essential, 
common rooms for students and staff are necessary, 
and, since young men and women come to evening 
classes from work, there ought to be baths, and a 
refectory at which good food may be obtained at 
reasonable prices. Students must be given every 
opportunity of running their own social clubs— 
dancing clubs, athletic clubs—in order to obtain 
experience in leadership. In short, the activities of a 
technical college must be an idealised replica of the 
life of the external community. 
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VIII. 
THE TRADE SCHOOL. 
By Miss E. E. Cox, Principal of the L.C.C. Barrett Street Trade School for Girls. 


The recent publication of the Board of Education 
pamphlet, “ Trade Schools on the Continent," 
contains such a clear exposition of the work of the 
English junior technical schools generally, that, as 
at present only three or four trade schools exist 
outside the metropolis, these remarks will aim at 
giving a more intimate knowledge of the inner 
working of the London trade schools. 

These trade schools are highly specialised schools 
embracing both junior technical and senior advanced 
work. They belong to both the educational and 
industrial systems of the country, being staffed with 
graduate teachers and technical experts. The former 
are trained teachers experienced in primary, central, 
and secondary school work, thus possessing a 
sympathetic understanding of the difficulties and 
problems in connection with each type of school from 
which pupils are drawn. 

The technical teachers are practical men and 
women of high standing in the business world, 
accustomed to dealing with workers and able therefore 
to pass on to their students that intimate knowledge 
of workroom and trade conditions which only those 
who have been through the experience themselves 
can impart. No instructor is considered eligible to 
apply for such posts without at least five years' 
workshop experience after the age of twenty-one. 

The technique of the special industry is moulded 
into detailed graded courses of instruction on 
educational lines, theory and practice being taught 
side by side. 

Art is a most important feature of these schools. 
One school has, in fact, been described as ''an art 
school with a technical bias,” so closeis the relationship 
between these two sides of the work. The technical 
and art teachers work in the closest co-operation, 
the art teachers in every case having had, in addition 
to their school of art training, practical experience in 
designing for trade. 

А splendid spirit of co-operation exists between 
the schools and the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
where every courtesy is extended by the officials 
in placing specimens desired for study at the school's 
disposal, either on loan at the school or for class 
work undertaken in the Museum Galleries. In this 
way students form the habit—which persists after 
they have finished their training—of going to our 
national treasures for inspiration. 

Similarly science as applied to the respective 
trades is taught by graduates who work in close 
connection with the technical experts. 

General education provides for the literary, his- 
torical, and mathematical studies—the production of 
Shakespearean and other plays being a feature of the 


work of most schools. The social activities are 
fostered by the formation of clubs. 

А well equipped gymnasium is provided in which 
full-time teachers of physical exercises deal with 
physical development and deportment of students 
from all sections of the school—remedial work being 
given in addition to the regular class instruction. 
Organised games are held on the playing fields 
outside the regular school hours, which are 9 a.m. to 
4 p.m., Mondays to Fridays, not workshop hours as 
in the écoles professionnelles of Paris. 

The schools are equipped with all the most up-to- 
date tools and machinery used in their respective 
trades. 

А pupil joining the junior section of a trade school 
at 13 is trained for a definite branch of an industry, 
which must be entered at the end of the two-year 
course. А girl, for instance, trains either as a dress- 
maker, a ladies' tailor, a waistcoat maker, an em- 
broideress, or a milliner, but the scope of her training 
is such that she can, if necessity arise, adapt herself 
with ease to other branches of the needle-trade 
industry. She enters business as a junior assistant, 
though she is sometimes called an improver for a 
short period. She at once joins evening classes at 
the trade school to become proficient in the higher 
branches of the trade. 

Discussions as to the age at which pupils should be 
admitted to the junior technical schools have been 
many. Most educationists will agree with the Board 
of Education that 13+ is the ideal age. The 
difficulty, and it is a very real one, is how to secure 
transfer from the primary, central, and secondary 
schools at the appropriate age. It is iniquitous to 
earmark any child of ІІ for trade, commerce, art, 
or any profession. 

Students can be admitted to the senior sections of 
the trade schools at 15+, but they generally enter 
at sixteen or seventeen years of age. They come 
from the central, secondary, public, or private schools 
to train for the higher posts in industry. The 
intermediate county scholarships are tenable in these 
senior technical full-time day courses. It is hoped that 
in the near future it will be made possible for a 
selected student of outstanding ability in the junior 
section to pass on direct to this course before entering 
trade. 

Consultative committees of representative business 
men and women advise on technical matters and in 
the selection of instructors from industry. 

The most cordial relations exist between the trade 
schools and the firms—the employers looking for co- 
operation in training assistants to meet the kaleido- 
scopic changes in industrial conditions. 
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IX. 
THE RELATION OF THE TECHNICAL COLLEGE WITH INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE. 
By Dr. W. ALFRED RICHARDSON, Principal of the Derby Technical College. 


The industrialist, on the whole, is alive to the need 
of industry and commerce for education. If he be 
inarticulate, this is partly because he scarcely knows 
what is wanted; partly that more immediate problems 
press upon him; and partly, I think, because he is 
disappointed with the product of the colleges. 

These in their turn seem somewhat conservative, 
perhaps a little aloof and impatient of criticism. 
Yet prospectuses do leave the impression that courses 
are in an old tradition, with their content a little 
stereotyped. The colleges seem, in fact, to move 
slowly in a world of new needs, and to be in- 
appreciative of a changed spirit in industry and 
commerce. 

Much depends, however, on what is regarded as the 
function of the technical college. Abroad they are 
devoted to full-time education. Their students are 
picked men of good general education, and they train 
them as high-grade scientific and technical specialists. 
Obviously, this must be training for industry generally, 
and not usually for a specific business or position in 
the business. Clearly, whilst a general understanding 
is needful, such colleges do not necessarily work in 
close and daily contact with industry, nor, it is 
important to note, need they be especially located 
with regard to industry. They tend to be few in 
number, large in size, and situated in important 
cities only. 

In this country, whilst many technical colleges do 
some work of this type, most of it is undertaken by 
the Universities and University institutions. This is 
shown in striking manner by the fact that some 
go per cent. of the students attending the technical 
colleges are part-time and already engaged in industry 
or commerce. Hence the practice of our technical 
colleges is to undertake not the education of those 
preparing to enter industry, but rather the part-time 
education of those already employed in it. 

Naturally, this feature has profoundly influenced 
the character of technical education in England, and 
sharply differentiated it from that in other countries. 

In the first place, the attendance of a student is 
still largely his own affair, although employers are 
increasingly giving direct encouragement and facilities 
to employees. Whilst this state of things may 
promote individual enterprise, there is one effect of 
it at least that is educationally unfortunate, 
Attendance will cease unless the student has what he 
thinks he needs, even though the college is aware 
that the course will not, in the long run, produce 
results best for industry. A familiar example will 
illustrate this. Colleges confess that typing classes 
are overfull, whilst those in English fail. The business 
man complains that the product of the colleges cannot 


compose even a straightforward letter, yet the clerk 
herself is convinced that the only way to speedy 
promotion is mechanical dexterity and speed. Thus 
it is more important for the college to satisfy the 
student than the industry, and its curricula come to 
over-emphasise the ''bread.and.butter'' subjects. 
There is but one remedy, namely for industry to 
enter into close partnership with the college, and 
replace existing spasmodic methods by a system made 
compulsory by industry as an integral part of its 
training of young entrants. 

А second characteristic of our national system 15 
the large number of local colleges. Since the em- 
ployed person cannot travel far to attend a college, 
it was inevitable that these should be erected wherever 
a well-defined industry had developed. It thus 
happens that many towns with a small population 
possess technical colleges surprisingly well equipped 
and staffed. Moreover, since these colleges arose 
from the demands of students, they ministered from 
the first to the needs of their local industry, and so 
came inevitably to be linked intimately with it. 

Industry is now faced with keen competition in 
old markets and the imperative necessity of finding 
new ones to absorb the output of new methods of 
production. Nations are seeking social adjustment 
to this new production by changed conditions of labour 
and distribution of goods. Success will be the reward 
of that industry and that nation in which the general 
level of education and intelligence is highest. I am 
convinced that industry, sooner or later, will seek to 
educate its rank and file in a manner suitable to the 
needs and capacities of its different grades, for 
technical efficiency and the need for industrial peace 
both demand an intelligent and instructed personnel. 

Even now the colleges could render more vital 
service were co-operation with industry more active. 
Yet in a matter of education industry is not likely 
to take the initiative. Education is the function of 
the colleges, and it is for them to take the lead in 
establishing a basis of real effective relation with 
industry and commerce. 


Maternity and Child Welfare. 

lhe Association of Maternity and Child Welfare 
Centres, 117 Piccadilly, W.r, have published a useful 
Directory with 3,400 addresses of centres throughout 
the country. 

The Annual Report of the Association is a record of 
admirable activities, including the organisation of 
competitions among parents and the training of 
students at nursery schools and convalescent homes 
for babies. Educational classes for mothers are held 
at over 800 centres. 
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* BUILDING AN A1 NATION." 


A Моревм PuysicaL EDUCATION FILM. 


In these days, when great efforts are being made to 
obtain really effective all-British productions, readers 
will be interested to know of a film on Physical 
Education, which has been produced under the joint 
direction of the Ling Association of Teachers of 
Swedish Gymnastics and Community Service Film 
Co., Ltd. 

The purpose of the film is to stimulate interest in 
physical training and to demonstrate modern develop- 
ments in physical education as practised in this 
country. Those who remember the ''physical drill’’ 
of former days will realise, through this film, the 
change which, during the last twelve years, has been 
brought about in this branch of education. From 
the gymnastic lessons on the film, it will be seen that 
rigidity has been superseded by agility, and that 
rhythmic movements have taken the place of the 
staccato type of exercise. 

The question of physical fitness being so much to 
the fore, it would seem the right moment for making 
known the kind of work which is being done from 
day to day to improve and maintain the health of 
the nation. Much of this work goes forward in ob- 
scure corners of our big cities and in remote villages, 
and though little of it is spectacular, its effects are 
far-reaching. 

In this film, there is opportunity for the public to 
see many branches of modern physical work, in- 
cluding organised games; swimming, showing the 
teaching of strokes; gymnastic lessons, typical of 
work in girls’ secondary schools; physical training 
lessons in elementary schools (infants to seniors), 
including schools in slum areas; tvpical lessons in 
a normal training college, an evening institute, a 
girls’ club, а boys’ club (boxing, jiu-jitsu, and 
agility work), and in the welfare department of a 
well-known firm. The work done in women's physical 
training colleges is a special feature of the film, as 
trained gymnastic teachers are amongst those mainly 
responsible for furthering this important work. 

The Ling Association, while recognising the good 
work already being done throughout the country, 
sincerely hopes that the film will arouse among the 
general public greater interest in phvsical education, 
and will also encourage the formation of phvsical 
training classes. The Association is always ready 
to give advice and, where possible, to provide 
instructors. 

For all particulars of hiring apply to the Secretary, 


The Ling Association, то Mecklenburgh Square, 
London, W.C.r:. 
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WHERE IS THE SCHOOL BULLY ? 
Bv A SCHOOLMASTER. 


No one is sorry to hear that the school bully is fast 
disappearing into the mists of the past. 

He has been relegated together with the birch and 
cast-iron discipline. And the three things are not 
disconnected. The abandonment of military tactics 
and the burning of the birch are not merely co- 
incidental with the eclipse of the bully. They are 
responsible for it. | 

At school, as in the army, rigid law and order. 
while being ideal for the herding of sheep, tends to 
create the worst types of bully out of normally high- 
spirited beings. 

How is it that the bullies and petty tyrants of our 
school days have since turned out to be some of our 
finest citizens? It is because since school they have 
to a greater extent been allowed to develop. 

Their founts of energy have been allowed un- 
restricted freedom to flow, but along prescribed 
channels. Their bullying was the violent and un- 
natural outlet sought by what had been repressed by 
tyranny above them. 

Discipline was maintained by appealing to the 
emotion of fear, and attention achieved thereby. 
This was the only kind of authority a boy knew or 
learned to respect. It was not discipleship, which, 
after all, is the real meaning of discipline. "When this 
kind of authority was withdrawn the worst character- 
istics came out. 

There is the tale told of a certain school caretaker 
who had been a sergeant-major. The head master 
asked him to “ keep an eye on ” a particularly noisy 
class while he attended to some other business. 
When he returned after half an hour he found the 
class in dead silence. 

The proverbial pin could have been heard to drop. 
The silence was that of petrifaction. The attention 
of the class was that of the rabbit hypnotised by the 
snake. The sergeant-major’s method of maintaining 
discipline was simple. He simply glared. 

The other extreme, and one that is almost as bad, 
we have read about recently. I mean the school in 
which no attempt whatsoever is made at authoritative 
control. 

This school is the result of the swing of the pendu- 
lum and should not be seriously considered. It may 
breed a more disagreeable type of bully. We can 
only wait and see. 

But common-sense methods, that regard the child 
as a rational being, cannot help but be rewarded by 
encouraging results. 

The Cradocks have been swept away by the 
fresh winds of larger-hearted education. So have the 
pale Edens and the establishments like St. Winifred’s. 

For which we ought to be profoundly grateful. 
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Strongly and attractively bound. Each 28. 6d. пе! 


| 
THE ADVENTURE OF POETRY THE STORY OF CIVILIZATION 
by Frank Kendon by C. E. M. Joad 
ENGLISH PROSE by John Brophy THE GREEKS by Rosalind Murray 
MUSIC by W. J. Turner А HOW THINGS BEH AVE 
THE PAINTBOX irst Introduction to Physics 
| An Introduction to Art by J. W. N. Sullivan 
| by Martin Armstrong HOW YOU ARE MADE 
|| Wich то plates in photogravure by Amabel Williams-Ellis 
HOW THE WORLD BUILDS Illustrated by T. L. Poulton 
An Introduction to Architecture 
by Humph Pakingt THINKING AND DOING 
illustrated by Roderick ЕРОН by Dr. Harry Roberts 
THE STORY OF THE WHEEL MAGIC AND MIND 
by G. M. Boumphrey by E. J. D. Radclyffe 
Illustrated by T. L. Poulton Illustrated by Pearl Binder 
THE STORY OF THE SHIP THE LIFE OF BIRDS 
by G. M. Boumphrey by T. A. Coward 
Illustrated by T. L. Poulton Illustrated by Roland Green 
Ready in September 
SUNS AND WORLDS THE EGYPTIANS 
An Introduction to Astronomy by S. R. K. Glanville 
by Dr. W. H. Steavenson Illustrated by Pearl Binder 


of the authors is an authority end has solved the problem of dealing with an immense theme in small space 
with the skill that only comes from ісер knowledge and hard thinking.'' Education. 

‘‘ Every body who is seriously interested in improving our education system will approve of these books. 
They smash once and for all the lazy theory that nonsense, romantic half-truths, or fact-cramming are the 
Only alternatives. Children can learn to think, and this series is designed to help them to do 50.” 


| 
“ The books are very pleasantly designed, adequately illustrated, and well bound in bright colours. Each 
John O'London's Weekly. 


| A& C BLACK Ltd - Soho Square - LONDON W1 
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LITERARY SECTION. 


BOOKS AND THE MAN. 
** The Proper Study of Mankind.” 

This is the title of a valuable book written by 
Mr. B. A. Howard, the Head Master of Addey and 
Stanhope School, and published Бу Ginn and Company 
at the modest price of 3s. 6d., which brings it within 
the scope of use as a text-book in the senior forms of 


secondary schools, in W.E.A. classes, and in training 
colleges. It is a common complaint, not altogether 
without foundation, that the processes of formal 
instruction leave the learner with a mind which may 
be well furnished, but is often not well ordered. He 
goes into the world with a jigsaw puzzle of ideas and 
knowledge, but the fragments of the puzzle are dis- 
persed, and he has not been told how to assemble 
them. He needs a general background and some 
clue to the everyday problems of life. The danger 
is that he will be quickly taken up with the business 
of earning his livelihood and may end his days 
without having begun to realise the importance of 
conducting his life in the light of ordered experience. 

It is to provide some such philosophy that Mr. 
Howard has written this admirable book, which he 
describes as “ an attempt to do two things. First, 
to give adolescent boys and girls some conception 
of man as an evolving being, and to indicate the way 
in which his body, his mind, his religion, and his social 
organisation have all developed through the ages. 
Secondly, against the background thus provided, to 
suggest the attitude of mind which gives most hope 
of solving the many problems which press hardly 
upon man to-day.” 

Accompanying the book is a fuller statement of 
these aims, printed as a separate booklet for the use 
of teachers. This may be obtained on application to 
the publishers, Messrs. Ginn and Company, 7 Queen 
Square, London, W.C.1. I hope that all my readers 
will take the trouble to obtain the booklet and that 
they will be led to using the book itself for their own 
reading and for senior pupils. It is admirably 
written, and is based on a course of lecture dis- 
cussions given once weekly throughout a year to the 
sixth form of a London secondary school. After 
each lecture was delivered it was discussed, and this 
book gives us a blend of the original lectures and 
the discussions. 

A study of these pages will be of great help to 
young people who are fumbling after some clue to 
life’s difficulties. There is no attempt to meet 
examination requirements in detail, but I have no 
doubt that the answers to examination questions 
will be found more readily where this book has been 
used. It is certain that the examiner will find the 
answers less boring than usual. 

SELIM MILES. 


REVIEWS. 


Education. 

WASTED WOMANHOOD: by Charlotte Cowdroy. 
With a Biography of the Author by Marguerite 
Bennell. (05. net. Allen and Unwin.) 

The late Miss Charlotte Cowdroy was one of the 
most remarkable women of her time, and this volume 
will be welcomed by a wide circle of friends and old 
pupils. The short biography prepared by Miss 
Bennell offers a just estimate of a career which was 
distinguished by rare qualities of zeal for education 
and an understanding of children. Born in London 
in 1864, Miss Cowdroy had a somewhat distracting 
childhood before entering Stockwell Training College, 
where she was prepared in the old-fashioned and 
rigid manner for the work of teaching in public 
elementary schools. This work brought her little 
content or satisfaction, and with characteristic 
courage she embarked on the venture of running an 
independent school which became widely known as 
the Crouch End High School and College. 

The volume contains reprints of essays written by 
Miss Cowdroy expressing her views on education and 
on the position of women. These views are essentially 
sane, although they will not command universal 
agreement, especially among some of the more 


advanced feminists. R. 
Biography. 
THE MiND or LEoNARDO DA Vinci: by Edward 
McCurdy. (4s. 6d. net. Cape.) 


MEDIEVAL PEOPLE: by Eileen Power. (Methuen.) 
Only a true sense of proportion could have enabled 
the author to compress his knowledge of a subject 
of such dimensions within some three or four 
hundred pages. The total of proper names per page 
is sufficient evidence of condensation, and is a sight 
welcome to the student. But it might very well be 
both were the book a mere category, which it 15 
very far from being. Nothing is here for hvperbole 
or moralising, nor does the author expound his own 
conclusions. Nine useful and interesting chapters: 
Florence, Milan, Venice апа Florence, The 
Romagna, with France at the end of the list, since 
it was in France that Leonardo died, each chapter 
marking, if not a stage in the development of the 
great painter's mind, at least a period of his life. 
А few chapters follow, one a brief one оп da Vinci's 
religious belief. One feels that if the religio medici 
can become interesting, a religio pictoris 15 not a 
promising subiect, particularly at such a period. 
Still we are here, no less than elsewhere, left to our 
own interpretation. And for forming a fair judg- 
ment we are surely supplied with as much material 


as space wil allow. Who were Leonardo's 
(Continued on page 91.) 
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G. BELL & SONS 


NEW ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS 
by C. V. DURELL, M.A. Parts I and II, from 3s. Part III, from 28. 6d. 


“ Mr. Durell has drawn us still further into his debt by producing what is surely the ideal 
text-book."—Mathematical Gazette. 


“ As near the ideal text-book as can at present be realised.” —The Journal of Education. 


GENERAL SCIENCE 


Е. FAIRBROTHER, M.Sc., E. NIGHTINGALE, M.Sc., and Е. J. WYETH, Sc.D. 
Fully illustrated. Part I, 28. 3d. ; Part II, just out, 2s. gd. 


An entirely new experimental course, in four parts, designed to include the basic principles 
of physics, chemistry, biology, and some astronomy and geology. The facts learnt are applied 
to everyday life at every stage. PART I has already been widely adopted. Part II, 
introducing the study of Biology, has just been published. 


ELEMENTARY GENERAL BIOLOGY 
by Е. J. WYETH, Sc.D., D.Sc. Part I shortly. Very fully illustrated. About 3s. 


Written in accordance with the opinions expressed in the recent report on the Schoo 
Certificate examination, for which Dr. Wyeth acted as one of the two investigators in 
biological subjects. The unity of Biology has been emphasised, and special attention is paid 
to the physiological processes of animals, a subject frequently neglected in school text-books. 


MODERN FRENCH COURSE 


by MARC СЕРРІ. Vol. І, 2s. Vols. II and III, 2s. 4d. each. Vol. IV, 2s. 6d. 


“ Well-planned volumes . . . very sensible scheme of work . . . grammatical explanations 
are given with great clearness . . . excellent illustrations.” —The A.M.A. 
“ For soundness of method and interest of material it would be difficult to surpass.” 
The London Teacher. 


MATRICULATION LATIN 
by ELEANOR PURDIE, Ph.D., and M. B. SAUNDERS, М.А. 3s. 


A thoroughly practical course for secondary school pupils, covering the two ycars before 
the usual First Examination. ''Any pupil who has mastered its contents need have no fear 
of a Matriculation Latin paper."—T e A.M.A. 


New (1933) Text-book Catalogue free on request. 


YORK HOUSE 33 PORTUGAL STREET T LONDON, W.C.2 
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patrons; how he had the ill luck to disappoint each 
in turn; his inventive genius and knowledge of 
applied mathematics; how they enabled him to 
become a responsible military engineer and civil 
engineer in turns ; how he wasted both on trivialities. 
Did he not waste all his talents? He hates war and 
places his military skill at the disposal of a notorious 
tyrant under no better pretext than would serve a 
warlike political speaker of our own days. The 
study of anatomy is nowadays part of the art 
student's routine. But da Vinci went far beyond 
these limits. It was the same with mathematics and 
other subjects. (Хо wonder then if it was said of 
him that he never finished any of his work. Shake- 
speare wrote ‘‘Hamlet’’, Góethe wrote ‘‘Faust’’; da 
Vinci painted Ше ''Last Supper." Good, reliable 
handbooks of this sort exist, I suppose, partly to 
enable the general reader to fill in the rest of the 
picture. And let us not forget the illustrations, e.g., 
the two fine line drawings of the ballista and the 
cannon foundry. 

At page Ig is an interesting reference to 
Columbus. Here it is shown that eighteen years 
before his first vovage Toscanelli, the Florentine 
scientist, wrote to him suggesting a voyage of dis- 
covery to Asia. Miss Eileen Power, in a note in 
her learned little work, surmises that suggestion 
may have come from Martin Pinzon, Columbus's 
partner. So we may add “гот Pinzon as well,” as 
it certainly did come from Toscanelli. С. А. Р. 


History. 


FRANCE AND GERMANY: THE History or ONE Тног- 
SAND YEARS: by Prof. Johannes Haller. Trans- 
lated by Dora von Beseler. (7s. 6d. Constable.) 

Prof. Haller, in a preface to this book, says that, 
although the history of Franco-German relations has 

formed the subject of more than one book by a 

French historian, it has not before been dealt with by 

any German historian. This is a remarkable state- 

ment, whatever may be the inference to be drawn. 
Undoubtedlv the pictures of this story that have 
been presented to English readers during the last 
score of vears have been almost invariably Franco- 
phile. There are many Englishmen who will carry 
in their minds, to the end, a vague impression, for 
example, that Alsace and Lorraine were and have 
been parts of France during nearly all their history, 
excepting for the break of 1870-1918; which, of 
course, is very far, indeed, from the facts of the case. 
One opens this book, of course, expecting a more 
or less prejudiced German account, to offset the 

French accounts. But there is no bitterness, and 

little in the way of downright prejudice, in Prof. 

Haller's pages. We see the picture, of course, from 

the eastern side of the Rhine. We read the story, 

from the davs of Charlemagne to our own, as a 

cultured and learned German reads it. But the 


“Нип” historian, of whom we heard so much from 
our press in the war years, achieves an added un- 
reality as we turn these pages. 

Prof. Haller, like nearly all historians, says that 
Bismarck's version of the Ems dispatch ''cast a false 
light on И,” and calls the act ‘‘incomprehensible.’’ 
But a comparison between the original and the 
Bismarckian versions makes one more than a little 
doubtful. However, of those days, Prof. Haller says, 
truly enough: ‘‘The London press, with few excep- 
tions, had seen through and blamed the intentions of 
France from the outset. Нож the opinion of the 
world,’’ he adds, ''has changed since then !"' 

A good book; and in translation it reads as 
smoothly as if it had been written in English. 

R. J. 


Chemistry. 

A Техт-воок OF THEORETICAL AND INORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY: by Е. A. Philbrick and Е. J. 
Holmyard. (105. 6d. Dent.) 

The text-books of chemistrv hitherto published 
under Dr. Holmyard's name have met with well- 
deserved success, and any new book issued by him, 
in this case conjointly with another author, calls 
for serious attention. In the present book a new 
departure has been made in that it is intended for 
the use of candidates for pass and honours degrees 
and university entrance scholarships, instead of the 
clientéle for which Dr. Holmyard has usually 
catered. There is an historical introduction occupying 
some fifty pages, which is followed by a section on 
general and theoretical chemistry, which extends 
over 250 pages; the remainder of the book is taken 
up with a consideration of the elements and their 
compounds. Leaving on one side the historical part, 
which is a masterly summary within a comparatively 
small space, it seems to the reviewer that the 
inorganic chemistry suffers at the expense of the 
section on theoretical chemistry. This latter section 
15 certainly not sufficient for an honours degree 
candidate, who would have to supplement it by 
further reading, and yet it is much more than is 
necessary for an understanding of the inorganic 
section. For example, Nernst's heat theorem and 
van't Hoff's isochore are given, but practically no 
application is made of them in the remainder of the 
book. Some of the physical chemistry is so con- 
densed that it would require considerable amplifica- 
tion by a teacher or by reference to other text-books. 
It obviously follows, from considerations of space, 
that the inorganic section, which is very well done 
on the whole, suffers often by being too condensed. 
For example, the treatment of the hardness of 
water is very elementarv and takes no account of 
the important work which has been done in recent 
years, and which throws new light on the subject. 

(Continued on page 96.) 
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SELEC TED EN GLISH CLASSICS 


General Editor: A. H. R. BALL, M.A. 
Head Master, Burnage Municipal High School for Boys. 


Each volume, 2s. 6d. 


Some suitable books for the 1934 examinations 


ARNOLD, MATTHEW Selected Poems Edited by H. Arsop, M.A., Senior English Master, City of 
Norwich School (This selection includes Sohrab and Rustum, The Scholar Gypsy, Thyrsis) 


BROWNING, ROBERT Selections Edited by Н. A. NEEDHAM, M.A., Lecturer in the University of 
Bristol, late English Master, Taunton's School, Southampton (This selection includes all Browning's poems 
prescribed for the 1934 School Certificate Examination of the Northern Universities Joint Board) 


BYRON Selections Edited by J. С. Butrocke, M.A., Civilian Lecturer in English and History, Royal 
Naval College, Greenwich (Includes the whole of Childe Harold, Canto IV) 


COLERIDGE Selections from Poems Edited by A. H. R. Barr, M.A., General Editor of the Series 
(Includes The Ancient Mariner and Christabel) 


KEATS Selections Edited by L. C. Martin, M.A., B.Litt., Professor of English Literature in the 


University of Liverpool (Includes all the Poems of Keats prescribed for the 1934 School Certificate Examination 
of the Northern Universities Jotnt Board) 


LAMB Selected Essays Edited by К. W. Jerson, M.A., Head Master, Mercers’ School, Holborn (Includes 
twenty-one of the Essays of Elia and twelve of the Last Essays) 


MILTON. Minor Poems. Edited by W. J. HarripAv, M.A., Second Master, Pudsey Grammar School 


(Includes Comus, Lycidas, L' Allegro, Il Penseroso, Ode on the Morning of Christ's Nativity, and the best of 
the sonnets) 


SIDNEY Apology for Poetry, and SHELLEY Defence of Poetry Edited by Н. A. NEEDHAM, M.A., 
Lecturer in the University of Bristol, late English Master, Taunton’s School, Southampton 
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Other volumes in the series 


(a) FOR UPPER FORMS 


SHELLEY  Seiections Edited by V. пе Sora Pinto, M.A., D. Phil., Professor of English Language and 
Literature, University College, Southampton 


WORDSWORTH  Seiections Edited by Рнитр Wayne, M.A., Head Master, St. Marylebone Grammar 


School 
(b) FOR MIDDLE FORMS 


BUNYAN The Pilgrim’s Progress, Part 1 Edited by C. Davies, M.A., Assistant Lecturer in English 
іп the University College of North Wales, Bangor, and CONSTANCE DAVIES, Ph.D., late Lecturer in 
English Language and Literature in the University of Reading 


DE QUINCEY Selections Edited by the General Editor of the Series 


MACAULAY Essays on Lord Olive and Warren Hastings Edited by J. Іокр, M.A., Senior History — E 
Master, Hulme Grammar School, Manchester Е 


SWIFT Selections Edited by С. А. TvRRELL, М.А., Senior English Master, Liverpool Collegiate School E 


TENNYSON Selected Idylis of the King Edited by С. P. W. EARLE, B.A., formerly Chief English 
Master, Dulwich College. 
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A 32-page prospectus of the Selected English Classics will be forwarded оп application. p 
The Publishers will aiso be glad to consider applications from teachers for specimen ЕН 
copies, with a view to class use, of one or more volumes in the series. 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD. 


7 Queen Square London, W.C.1 
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The authors make a show of being quite up to date 
when they refer to a recent letter in Nature on the 
“cry of tin," but they do not appear to have read 
somewhat earlier chemical literature or they would 
not give the wrong formula for the complex sodium 
silver thiosulphate formed when a photographic 
plate is fixed, or state that the green patina formed 
on copper is a basic carbonate. It is curious Ша! 
they mention sulphuryl fluoride, but do not refer to 
the much more interesting fluorosulphonic acid. 
There is still the old treatment of the action of 
chlorine on alkalies, which makes the formation of 
chlorate a question of temperature instead of one 
of excess of chlorine above that necessary for the 
formation of hypochlorite. 

The above criticisms arise chiefly from the fact 
that the authors have attempted too much in the 
space allotted to them. Granted, however, that the 
allotted space must be divided up as in the book, 
they have been quite successful in their treatment, 
and the book is a worthy successor in many ways 
of those for which Dr. Holmyard has previously 
been responsible. It has the great advantage that 


it is published at a reasonable price. It should 
meet with success. T. S. P. 
Speech Training. 
THE ART or $РЕЕСН: by Kathleen Rich. (3s. 6d. 
net. Methuen.) 


Teachers of elocution and most books on speech 
training make extravagant claims for their subject 
which it would be difficult to substantiate. 

Let us not ‘‘o’erstep the bounds of modesty” in 
this matter. The purpose of speech training is to 
substitute good habits of speech for bad, to correct 
speech defects, and to help us to speak audibly, dis- 
tinctly, intelligently, and beautifully, To claim that 
lessons in elocution enable us to appreciate great 
literature is beside the point, and is, moreover, open 
to doubt. 

It would be a great gain if clear and distinct utter- 
ance were more general, if words of three or four 
svllables were given their full value, and if the habit 
of slurring words could be checked. To this end 
some knowledge of the sounds of English speech 15 
doubtless necessary, together with exercises in vocal 
gymnastics, to give control of the organs of speech 
and to keep them flexible. But we feel that Miss 
Rich, in her desire to promote natural speech, has 
clouded the issue bv attempting too much. Rules 
for rising and falling inflections, even if these were 
valid, are of little help towards speaking naturally, 
and are of little use until clear and distinct utterance 
has been attained. Like many other writers on 
speech training, Miss Rich shows a fondness for 
technical terms, a fondness which is hardly likelv 
to be shared cither by her pupils or the general 
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reader. The object of speech training is to make 
clear speech easy and natural, something to do, not 
something to talk about. . P. M. G. 


LANGUAGE AND SPEECH TRAINING STORIES : by К. К. 
and M. I. R. Polkinghorne. (3s. 6d. net. Univ. 
of London Press.) 

The authors of this book are recognised authorities 
on the education of young children and their many 
contributions to educational journals are well known 
to teachers of infants. In the present volume they 
have provided the material for a year's work in 
language and speech training. There is a chapter for 
each month of the year, and the stories grouped 
round each month are based on seasonal occupations 
and events. In connection with each story the 
authors have suggested varied exercises useful in 
dealing with children of from five to eight years of 
age. This is altogether a pleasant book, and teachers 
will, we think, find it very helpful in the classroom. 

P. M. G. 


Geography. 
MAN'S ADAPTATION OF NATURE: by Р. W. Bryan, 
Ph.D. (105. net. Univ. of London Press.) 

This book, by the Vice-Principal of University 
College, Leicester, approaches the study of human 
geography from a new angle. The author takes up 
the position that human activity, in order to satisfy 
its desires, adapts and modifies Nature and % 
changes the natural landscape. The cultural land- 
scape that results expresses the relationship between 
human activities and natural environment, and the 
proper way to begin the study of a region is to observe 
the facts of human distribution and activity in the 
region and then to seek the explanation of the facts 
observed. There can be no doubt that students 
working along the lines suggested by Dr. Brvan 
are not so likely to get lost amongst a multitude of 
facts as they have been in the past. 

A valuable chapter suggests methods of study. 
Its careful perusal will suggest new forms of activity 
both for junior and senior pupils as well as for those 
university students whom the author has, probably, 
mostly in mind. In order to make his methods cleat. 
the author gives a series of definite studies of a number 
of types of the cultural landscape. Most of these 
deal with scenes in America—the Corn Belt, Chicago, 
the Great Lakes, the Canadian Pacific Railway, «С 
They contain a wealth of detail, derived from close 
personal observation, that the teacher can get ne 
where else. Moreover, the detail is set forth with 
such clearness of expression and such graph 
description that the accounts are as delightful to 
read as they are useful to study. One of the chapters. 
that dealing with Helidon Village, a community 0 
under 200 people in Northamptonshire, is a mode 
for all those who wish to make the study of local 
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THE PROPER STUDY OF MANKIND 


By B. A. HOWARD, M.A. 
Head Master, Addey and Stanhope School 


A course for reading and discussion for Sixth Form boys and giris, students 
In training colleges, workers in adult education, and for ali who are 
interested in the problem of a liberal education. 


| THE PROPER STUDY ОЕ MANKIND is an attempt to enable the reader to see life clearly and to see it 
| whole; to understand the connections between things, not just the things themselves; and to develop ап 
l| attitude of mind in which young people, soon to be faced with the responsibilities of citizenship, may most 
l hopefully attempt to solve the many practical problems of life in a modern community. The book provides 
) one kind of practical suggestion for the many who are increasingly uneasy because they feel that both our 
| educational objectives and results are somewhat out of touch with life as most pupils will meet it. 

| 

А 


Chapters І, Man and the Universe; II, The Growth of Man's Body; ПІ, The Growth of Man's Mind; IV, The Growth of 
Man's Religion; V, The Growth of Man's Society ; VI, Progress; VII and VIII, The Use of Man's Mind. 


254 pages 3s. 6d. net [postage 4d.] 


The Publishers will be glad to send on application a pamphlet written by the author 
entitled “А Description and Discussion with Notes for Teachers of the Proper 
Study of Mankind.” 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD. 


geography something more than a mere collection 
of local facts; it can be recommended to the careful 
attention of all teachers, whether rural or urban. 

One cannot help feeling that Dr. Bryan has 
rendered the teachers and students of geography a 
very real service by the publication of his thoughtful 
and stimulating ideas and studies. px. 


А MODERN GEOGRAPHY : by S. E. Thomas, B.Com. 
(Vol. I, 3s.; Vol. II, 9s. 6d. The Donnington 
Press.) 

Despite the title and the author's announcement in 
the preface that he has done his utmost to justify it, 
there is not much in this book that is really modern 
except the statistics. Vol. I is the old-fashioned 
physical geography which begins with the Stellar 
System and the Solar System and ends with Weather 
and Climate. Vol. II consists of two parts dealing 
respectively, on familiar lines, with economic and 
regional geography. The two volumes together 
contain over 800 pages. Bulk and price suggest a 
more advanced treatment of the subject than the 
author has chosen to give us. 


Kincsway GEOGRAPHY READERS FOR JUNIORS: by 
Ernest Young, B.Sc. (Limp cloth, 1s. 4d. each 
net; manilla covers, 15. 1d. Evans Bros.) 

These attractive volumes have been prepared by 

Mr. Ernest Young, which is to say that they are 
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marked by an intimate knowledge of geography and 
by unrivalled skill in presentation. The titles of the 
four volumes indicate their scope. We have 
“ Workers in Many Lands," “ At Home in Distant 
Lands," “ At Work in Britain," and “А Volume of 
Travellers’ Tales." The matter is arranged for easy 
reading and is supplemented by many excellent 
illustrations. The limp cloth covers are somewhat 
crude in colouring, but apart from this the books are 
well produced. 


JUNIOR PRACTICAL GEOGRAPHY: by E. J. Orford. 
(Pupil's Book, limp, 1s. 6d.; cloth boards, Is. 8d. 
Teacher's Book, 3s. 6d. Univ. of London Press.) 

These excellent little volumes closely follow the 
lines laid down for practical work in the Primary 

School Report. The choice of subject-matter, and 

its exposition and arrangement, and the diagrams and 

exercises, leave nothing to be desired. How we 
should have welcomed a geography book on these 
lines in the days of old! 


A MODERN WonLD GEOGRAPHY : by E. W. Shanahan. 
(5s. Methuen.) 

This book is arranged on conventional lines, 
beginning with “ The Earth as a Whole," and passing 
through “Climate” and the “Oceans” to the 
consideration of the continents in the usual order. 
Within the limits of the space available much of the 
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treatment is on modern lines, and Ше author has kept 
the question of environmental influence well in the 
foreground. Of necessity, some parts are scrappy, 
e.g., British Malaya has only eighteen lines. Space 
might have been saved by omitting maps that can 
be found in the atlas and ten pages of '' Hints for 
Learners.”’ E. X. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REGIONS OF FRANCE: by E. de 
Martonne, translated by H. C. Brentall. (7s. 6d. 
Heinemann.) 

The author of this book is well known to all 
geographers as a distinguished and fascinating ex- 
ponent of his subject. He writes as he thinks— 
lucidly and logically. When this book first appeared, 
in French, nearly twelve years ago, the present 
reviewer urged more than one English publisher to 
give the English teacher an English translation. He 
is, therefore, glad to see that at long last the trans- 
lation is available. It is so good that one forgets it 
is a translation. Of the work itself it is sufficient to 
say that it is the only simple geographical account 
of France, in our own tongue, that is worth con- 
sideration. Mrs. Ormsby's recent book is on a 
bigger scale and intended for a different audience. 
Professor Martonne's book discusses sixteen of the 
geographical regions of France, and, by directing 
attention to physical facts and their connection with 
human life, makes each of these regions intelligible 
to those who can never travel without asking 
questions. One regret, and one only—why does 
such a small book (197 pages of text) cost 7s. 6d.? 

Е. Y. 


(1) AFRICA, AUSTRALIA, AND ХЕМ ZEALAND. 
(2) NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA: by Thomas 
Pickles, B.Sc. (25. 6d. each. Dent.) 

These are the first two volumes of a series of text- 
books intended for pupils in senior schools, central 
schools, and the junior forms of secondary schools. 
The scheme involves a regional grouping for which 
the author justly claims certain distinct advantages, 
to wit, that the regions are dealt with in accordance 
with the principle of proceeding from the relatively 
simple to the more complex, and that it ensures a 
considerable portion of each year being devoted to 
the study of an important part of the British Empire. 
Very wisely, Mr. Pickles does not overload his text 
with details; and he gives due prominence throughout 
to the human interest. The very readable letter- 
press is abundantly and excellently illustrated by 
reproductions from photographs, and by clear maps 
and diagrams, while to each section is added a series 
of helpful and stimulating exercises. p. Н.5. 


EARTH LORE : А PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY : by Thomas 
Franklin. (2s.6d. Johnston.) 

This is a new edition, revised and enlarged to 

172 pages, with 72 maps, illustrations, and diagrams. 
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We can confidently recommend it, as the work of an 
experienced and practical teacher, for the use oí 
pupils in lower and middle forms of secondary and 
central schools. 


A Medical Dictionary. 

A Росккт MEDICAL DICTIONARY: compiled by Lois 
Oakes, S.R.N., D.N., assisted by Thos. B. Davie, 
B.A., M.D., M.R.C.P. (3s. net. Livingstone.) 

This is a handy publication issued in a form which 
justifies the title and will render it extremely con- 
venient to the student. The chief terms used in 
medicine are adequately defined, and there is an 
excellent list of medical abbreviations, with tables of 
weights and measures and a guide to pronunciation. 

The appendix has a table of interesting medical facts, 

with convenient notes on such points as diet, normal 

physiological standards, and the discoverers of a 

number of diseases. An extremely useful compila- 

tion. ; 


An Excellent Novel. 
HosraAcES TO FoRTUNE: by Elizabeth Cambridge. 
(65. Cape.) 

Here 15 a book to be heartily commended аз à 
refreshing change from the self-conscious and ove: 
drawn stuff purveved by some modern novelists. 
It is a plain record of life in a provincial doctors 
household, where husband and wife are both over- 
worked, where money is scarce, and where nobody 
seems to be getting much out of life. А young 
woman, fresh from Oxford, spoke scornfully to the 
present reviewer the other day of what she called 
“ middle-class squalor." To her and all who held 
her top-lofty views, this story would be a valuable 
text-book in living. We see how difficulties can be 
met bravely and how a pair of real helpmeets can 
fare happily amid the inevitable worries of domestic 
life. All this may give the wrong impression that 
the story is overcharged with sentiment, but in truth 
it is a series of balanced and clear-cut cameos ol 
real Ше, charmingly executed, and having a fragrance 
all its own. In particular, it offers much sane 
counsel on the upbringing of children, and every 
tcacher will do well to read it and introduce it to the 
parents of pupils. | 


Games. 

GAMES COACHING FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES: by 
D. M. Cooke. Football and Cricket contributed 
by Major A. J. Selby, M.C., and A. C. Douglas. 
(7s. 6d. Pitman.) 

We can unreservedly recommend all teachers te 
get and study this admirable manual on games 
coaching. Space forbids our commenting at ап 
length on the thirteen sections dealt with . . . but, 
inler alia, the chapter on Association Football i5 
particularly good. The introductory games are well 

(Continued on page 100.) 
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LATIN FOR TODAY 


FIRST COURSE 
Edited by 
C. McEVOY, M.A., 
Senior Classical Master at 
Watford Grammar School 
360 pages, illustrated 
3s. 6d. 


SECOND COURSE 
Edited by 
Е. DALE, M.A., 
Senior Classical Master а! 
Berkhamsted School 
460 pages, illustrated 
4s. 6d. 


The publication of Second Course in Latin for Today marks the completion of а 
course which has no less value for the pupil whose study of Latin will cease at the School 
Certificate stage than for his contemporary whose goal is University Honours. Second Course 
is not intended to be covered entirely in the second year of Latin except by a form of 
outstanding ability. Taken with the Furst Course it provides full and adequate material to 
carry a pupil to the point where he is ready to read an author in the original Latin. 

SOME FEATURES: Connected Latin is introduced from the outset. The vocabulary is the kind essential for 
the later stages of Latin prose. The applications of Latin to English are constantly emphasised. The Latin 


translations deal with classical mythology, Roman life, Roman history, and selections carefully graded and 
simplified and arranged episodically, from Caesar's Gallic War. Both books are abundantly illustrated. 


А prospectus containing complete list of contents (including grammatical development), and specimen pages 
from both books, will be forwarded on application. 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD. 


7 Queen Square, London, W.C.1 


THE LING ASSOCIATION 


of Teachers of Swedish Gymnastics 


(And Affiliated Gymnastic Societies). 
Founded 1899. 


Offices: 10 Meeklenburgh Square, London, W.C.1. 


The Association keeps a list of certificated Gymnastic 
and Games Mistresses and Medical Gymnasts, and 
publishes * The Journal of Physical Education and 
School Hygiene”; “ Gymnastics for Little Children” 
(J.G. Thulin)”; ''Bildatlas" (J. С. Thulin), Net Ball 
Rules, 314., Rounders Rules, 3}d.; Scandinavian 
Dances (series I, II, and III), 3}d.; Music to Dances, 
834; Folk Dances from Many Lands, Music and 
Notes, 1s.; Easy School Dances, 6d.; Terminology 
of Swedish Educaticnal Gymnastics, 1s. 2d. ; Report 
of the Conference on Athletics for School Children, 6d. 


All Post Free. 


For these and Price List of further Publications 
on Games and Gymnasties, applications should 
be made to the Secretary—MISS P. E. SPAFFORD. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LEICESTER. 


The College offers courses for the External 
Degrees of London University in Arts, Science, 
Commerce, and Law. Some of these courses are 
suitable for students who wish to take the first 
examination in Agriculture, Dental Surgery, 
Medicine, and Veterinary Science. 


Inclusive Tuition Fee, £20 per annum. 
Post-graduate one-year course for the Training 


of Teachers approved by the Board of Education 
and with the usual Grants. 


Fee payable by Student, £10. 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA-MURAL 
EDUCATION 


HOSTEL FOR WOMEN STUDENTS 


Fees: Undergraduate students {65 per annum. 
Grant earning students £35 per annum. 


Prospectus free on application to Registrar. 
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chosen, and the graduated scheme of coaching is 
extremely well worked out. 

The section on Rugby develops an excellent scheme 
for coaching young players, and provides most 
instructive and interesting means of learning the 
finer points of the game. The hints for team work, 
too, could hardly be bettered. Аз to the Cricket, 
we are in the position, after perusal, of Oliver 
Twist . . . and very much so! 


We wish the book the success it undoubtedly 
deserves. 


Life. 
A First Book or Biorocv : by M. E. Phillips, B.Sc., 
and L. E. Cox, B.Sc., F.L.S. (25. 6d. Univ. of 
London Press.) 


ELEMENTS OF PRACTICAL BioLocy : by A. P. Graham, 


M.A. (6s. Dent) 
PLANT AND ANIMAL EcoLocv: by J. W. Stork, 
(5s. Murray.) 


M.A., and L. P. W. Renouf, B.A. 


PraANT Есогосу: by W. Leach, D.Sc. (3s. 6d. 
Methuen.) 

SEX DETERMINATION: by Е. A. E. Crew, M.D., 
D.Sc., Ph.D. (3s. 6d. Methuen.) 


All who feel that some instruction in life processes 
should be given to every child attending our schools 
cannot but rejoice in the fact that competent authors 
and publishers are combining to supply suitable and 
reliable books dealing with the subject in its various 
aspects. An excellent introduction is supplied by 
Miss Phillips and Miss Cox, whose previous volume 
on more advanced lines we have already commended 
to the notice of our readers. 

The treatment is seasonal—certainly the most 
natural and interesting method of studying living 


things—and the types selected are such as are readily 


obtained, and observable in their haunts. The work 
throughout is commendably practical and observa- 
tional, apart from which the subject scarcely deserves 
to be regarded as nature study, which, as the authors 
observe, forms the best approach to Biology. Re- 
liable as the information is as a whole, we are certain 
that it is incorrect as a general statement that bees 
visit only one kind of flower on any one journey; 
and we think it would be well to check the statements 
concerning the insect visitors of the primrose, as well 
as to modify the assertion that “ the bee secretes the 
acid in its sting." Much depends upon what is 
included in the term “sting,” as also upon the 
meaning attached to the term '' intelligent." It is by 
no means everyone who will agree with the authors 
that the snail and the earthworm are intelligent. 
But then, of course, there is the language difficulty 
when discussing animal psychology ! 

Of much more advanced practical work, Mr. A. P. 
Graham provides a course which covers “ the Sylla- 
buses of the Higher School Certificate and the 


Preliminary Examinations for Medical and Dental 
Students of the Universities and the Conjoint Board 
of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons." 
With the needs of such students Mr. Graham 15 
thoroughly acquainted, and for them he has devised 
an excellent, well considered, and skilfully treated 
course of work, especial help being given to such 
students and teachers as have to work privately; 
while interleaved are blank pages upon which 
records and sketches can be made in accordance with 
the directions given. Following a very useful intro- 
duction dealing with the microscope and its use 
are several sections dealing with the classification, 
morphology, and physiology of plants; and several 
similar sections dealing with animals. To be com. 
mended also is the glossary of scientific terms, which, 
as a rule, are meaningless apart from a knowledge of 
their derivation. 

It is a commonplace that only in their natural 
haunts can living things be properly studied or 
understood; hence the importance of the study of 
Ecology—the science of plant and animal life, with 
especial reference to environment. With this subject 
the authors of ' Plant and Animal Ecology " deal 
in a manner commendably clear and interesting but 
scientifically withal, the text being excellently and 
profusely illustrated with reproductions from photo- 
graphs and line drawings. To the various chapters 
dealing with the characteristic flora and fauna of 


such natural habitats as the seashore, ponds and 


streams, moorlands and heaths, woodlands and 
hedgerows, and even gardens and human habitations, 
are added very helpful appendices supplying an 
outline classification of plants and animals, hints on 
collecting and preserving specimens, a bibliography, 
and a glossary. The information throughout is of 
the right kind and, with perhaps one or two exceptions, 
very.reliable. Thus those who have enjoyed the 
sight of the “ bullion unalloyed " of the blossoming 
gorse on the chalk downs will read with astonishment 
(page 82) that gorse does not grow in such situations; 
while equally astonishing is the statement (page 89) 
that the mounds of loose soil cast up by moles 
“ mark the position of living and nesting chambers." 
In nearly every case they are merely mounds of loose 
earth cast out of the burrows, nesting mounds being 
quite distinct structures and few and far between. 
Somewhat more advanced is Dr. Leach's little 
volume on Plant Ecology, which contains an entirely 
admirable account of the principles of the subject 
as it concerns plants. Moreover, it deals with the 
matter so lucidly that it can be read with comparative 
ease and much profit by all students of botany, 
embodying, as it does, the results of the most recent 
research and study, including those on the distribution 
and movement of water in soil, of such vital im- 
portance in relation to the activities of crops and 
^ Continued on page 102). 
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PITMAN’S 
LANGUAGE 
TEXTBOOKS 


FRENCH 


A TEXTBOOK OF 
FRENCH PROSE COMPOSITION 


= A. C. CLARK, M.A., and A. J. P. BROODBANK, 


‚А. 

This course in French Composition provides excellent 
material for candidates preparing for Matriculation, 
Higher Schools, or Intermediate Examinations. 
Part I gives a résumé of French grammar, and Part II 
contains three carefully graded sections giving расо 
in translation from and into French. ith Vocabu- 
laries, Notes, and Verb lists. 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 135 pp. 
2s. 6d. net. 


FRENCH POEMS FOR READING 


By L. A. BAKER, B.A., M.Ed. 

A new book designed to give practice in the translation 
of French poems, with exercises to test comprehension 
on the lines of the tests now included in the syllabuses 
of the School Certificate and Matriculation examina- 


tions. 
Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 94 pp. 18. 6d. 


«FRENCH AS SPEECH" READERS 


Arranged with Explanations and Exercises by 
THOMAS BEACH, B.Com. (Lond.). 

These books present the texts of well-known French 
school classics arranged for study by pupils who have 
just completed their first year of French. They 
rp ae a new and effective method of simplifying a 
text without alteration or abridgment, and are most 
carefully supplemented with explanations, illustra- 
tions, and exercises. 


La Derniére Classe. By ALPHONSE DAUDET. 

Mon Oncle Jules. By GUY DE MAUPASSANT. 

Une Histoire de rigands. By PAUL-LOUIS 
COURIER. 

Each Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 


FRENCH WORD-FREQUENCY 
VOCABULARY AND SENTENCE 
CONSTRUCTION BOOK 


id tes ay BEACH, B.Com, (Lond.). 

This book contains a list of the first thousand most 
frequently recurring French words based on the 
American and Canadian Word Count. They are 
arranged in groups of ten convenient for memorising, 
and are supplemented with common phrases and 
construction patterns to give practice in their use. 
Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 70 pp. 18. 6d. net. 


FRENCH GRAMMAR FOR 
SCIENCE STUDENTS 


By PETER GRAY, B.Sc., A.R.C.S. 

This book presents a summary of French grammar 
from the point of view of the Science student who is 
required to translate passages from French technical 
literature. It also contains an alphabetical list of 
verb stems, vocabularies, and passages from French 
science textbooks with model translations. A valuable 
aid for candidates taking Science in the Higher 
Schools examinations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 124 pp. 3s. 6d. net. 


Full details post free on request. 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, Ltd. 


Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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CONSTABLE'S 
EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


The Growth of 


FREEDOM IN EDUCATION 
By PROFESSOR W. J. McCALLISTER 


Re-issue 15s. net 


Education.—“ The book is full of stimulating ideas and useful 
reminders, and should be widely read. . . . Dr. McCallister takes 
& very sane, balanced view of freedom in education in its more 
generally accepted sense.” 


FACTORS IN MODERN HISTORY 


By А. Е. POLLARD, M.A., Hon. Litt.D. 
3rd Edition. Enlarged and Revised. 7s. 6d. net 


History.—‘‘ Should be in the hands of all students, and still 
more in the hands of all teachers of history." 


SCIENCE OF EVERYDAY LIFE 


By EDGAR Е. VAN BUSKIRK, Ph.D., and EDITH 

LILLIAN SMITH, A.B., assisted by WALTER L. 

NOURSE, A.B. 8s. 6d. net 

New Edition. Revised and Enlarged. With 7 coloured 
plates and numerous other illustrations. 


Education.—'* It would be difficult to discover any point which 
comes naturally to the child's notice which is not dealt with in 
this book. We recommend it strongly to all teachers who wish to 
plan a good introductory course of science teaching.” 


CHARLES PARSONS 
His Life and Work 


By ROLLO APPLEYARD 
Just published 15s. net 


The Times Literary Supplement.—'' Mr. Appleyard succeeds in 
conveying to his readers a pleasant picture of Parsons' genius, 
untiring industry, generosity, and personal charm.” 


The Growth of 


MODERN ENGLAND 


By GILBERT SLATER 15s. net 


The Times Literary Supplement.—“ Facilitates a comprehensive 
treatment and permits a view of English society as a whole.” 


STATECRAFT 


By W. J. SANDERSON 8s. 6d. net 
Clarion.—'' A serious attempt to analyse the fundamentals of 
social Ше... . The scope of the work is restricted to England, 


but the sound principles expressed establish it as а text-book on 
Statecraft for all countries.’ 


MEDIEVAL LATIN FOR SCHOOLS 


Selected and edited by HELEN WADDELL, M.A., 
Hon. D.Litt. (Durham). With an Introduction by 
M. DOROTHY BROCK, M.A., Litt.D. 
Second Edition 2s. 6d. 


New Era.—''. . . A selection which must delight the heart of 
schoolchild and teacher.” 


CONSTABLE & CO. 
10 and 12 Orange Street, London, W.C.2 
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wild plants alike. А considerable portion of this 
general account will probably come as a revelation 
to all who are not specialists; and will prove as 
valuable to students of geography as to botanists. 
The latter part of the book provides valuable help 
to the practical study of plant ecology, and a brief 
but very helpful account of the ecology of British 
plants. 

Belonging to the same series of publications as 
the preceding is Prof. Е. А. E. Crew's volume on 
Sex Determination. Despite the author's lucid ex- 
position, it can scarcely be said to provide easy 
reading, except for those who possess considerable 
knowledge of Mendelism; but it will appeal especially 
to those who are interested in the determination of 
sex where sex exists. Needless to say, this particular 
aspect of sex is one of great importance; but to those 
who desire to know how so to control fertilisation as 
to ensure the birth of a male or female, human or 
otherwise, our author has little comfort to offer. 
Of the myriad sperms, of two kinds, available to 
fertilise the ovum, there is no known means of 
selection; one only can be successful and the choice 
appears to be quite fortuitous. Not only is sex 
determined by chromosomes, but much else, including 
characters that are sex-linked, being found only, 
or lacking, in male or female—a fact of distinct 
practical interest; and since Prof. Crew is an acknow- 
ledged authority of the first rank on this subject, his 
little volume can be confidently commended to all 
interested therein. E. HS. 


For the Rambler. 
GREEN FIELDS OF ENGLAND: A Book of Footpath 
Travels: by Clare Cameron. (55. Constable.) 

This volume is a welcome re-issue of a delightful 
book, embellished by nine excellent drawings from 
the pencil of Edmond L. Warre. The chief places 
of beauty or historic interest are described for the 
benefit of the leisurely wayfarer, and for the stay-at- 
home the book will serve as a cheery reminder of 
possible pleasures. The price is remarkably low for 
a volume of this size and format. R. 


Mathematics. 

PUZZLES AND CURIOUS PROBLEMS: by H. E. 
Dudeney: edited by J. Travers, B.A., B.Sc., 
M.R.S.T. (35. 6d. Nelson.) 

The present volume is a worthy successor to 

“ Amusements in Mathematics" and “ Canterbury 

Puzzles,” but, alas! there will be no more, for by the 

lamented death of Mr. Dudeney in 1931, the world 

has lost a mathematical genius and puzzlist of the 
highest order. In the preface to the book, Mrs. 

Dudeney gives us a short sketch of his life and hobbies, 

while the editor gives us a good account of the wide 

range of his work. 
We trust that the few errors that have crept into 
the volume will be corrected in a future edition. The 
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first occurs in the preface, where we are told that 
an octagon can be cut into four pieces to form the 
corresponding square, but five should take the place 
of four, and even then the problem is difficult enough. 
For puzzle number 270 the diagrams should change 
places, while in solution to number 12, three-eighths 
should be put for five-eighths. 

The book contains 365 puzzles, many elementary, 
and more of an advanced nature, and we feel confident 
that the book will appeal to a wide range of readers, 
including teachers who are preparing “ General 
Papers " for terminal examinations. 


Arithmetic. 
COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC: by H. L. Jones. 
Answers, 3s.; without, 2s. 6d. Arnold.) 

Unlike many others under the same title, this book 
concentrates on Ше subject-matter which is really 
useful for business purposes, e.g. the sections on 
Companies, Investments, and Exchange are extremely 
well put. 

A very handy and concisely worded book for 
students who are preparing for the Intermediate and 
Advanced Stages of the R.S.A. and other similar 
examinations. 


(With 


Nietsche. 

“ SON OF THE MORNING,” A PORTRAIT OF FRIEDRICH 
NIETSCHE: by Edward O’Brien. (ros. 6d. Cape.) 

This is a life and not a criticism, yet it draws upon 
the words of the philosopher freely, in supplement to 
record, in a brilliant essay in the divination of his 
veritable history, and in so doing gives welcome 
guidance through the maze of Nietschean miscel. 
laneity. Reading between the lines has its dangers. 
It is here practised, however, under rigid documentarv 
control, and justifies itself by the light it sheds on 
many dark passages in the life story of the thinker. 
The arbitrary suddenness that seemed to attach to 
the feud between him and Wagner is resolved ; their 
differences are seen to be implicit in earlier writings 
apparently appreciative. Cosima Wagner is given the 
róle of Ariadne between Theseus-Wagner and Dionysos- 
Nietsche, to the idea of which she seems to have lent 
a measure of understanding and (platonic) private 
countenance: “ Ariadne, I love thee. Dionysos,” 
the last note of Nietsche before his incarceration for 
derangement, confirms the relationship hitherto onlv 
half-suspected. ''Who knows but I who Ariadne is?” 
says Nietsche in ' Ecce Homo." Desire to sub- 
stantiate his Dionysos-ship (or superiority to Wagner) 
in the eyes of the now impeccably mute lady (a super 
woman in a super case !) would seem to have given 
his philosophy its last momentous ruthlessness and 
intransigeance. Wagner and Nietsche contend in this 
book like a Rubens and a Poussin, as conceived 
in the essay of Hazlitt—the one exuberant and 
voluptuous, the other less pampered in body, but 

(Continued on page 104.) 
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A MIDDLE SCHOOL HISTORY 
| OF ENGLAND 


By Robert M. Rayner, B.A. 


Designed to initiate boys and girls into the real import 
of history. The main theme is the development of the 
British people, with a background of world history. 
Extensively illustrated with зресаПу drawn maps, 
time charts, and pictures. 


Vol. I, To 1485, 38.; Vol. IT, 1485-1718,and Vol. III, 
1718-1930 (tn preparation). 


BRITISH HISTORY 
A School Certificate Course by 8. Read Brett, M.A. 


Issued in Two Series: A I, 1485-1688, 38.; A II, 
1688-1815, 38.; А ПІ, 1815-1920 (in preparation) ; 
. BI, 1603-1783, 38.; B II, 1783-1920 (in preparation). 


| ESSAY WRITING FOR SCHOOLS 
By T. Q. Bowman, B.A. 


A well-planned and stimulating book on sound lines for 
Middle and Upper Forms. 2s. 6d. 


PLAYS FOR THE CLASSROOM 
By Ronald Gow. 


The book has been designed for use between the ages 
of I1 and 14. 1s. 6d. 


GENERAL SCIENCE 
By H. а. Mitchell, M.A., B.Sc. 


An introductory course in General Science which should 
normally take two years. 


Part I, 28. ; Part II, 28.; Complete, Зв. ва. 


AN OUTLINE PHYSICS COURSE 
By E. H. Nelthorpe, B.Sc. 


A “guide book" in Physics for pupils from 11 to 
I5 years of арс. With Diagrams, 2s. 6d. 


JUNIOR BIOLOGY 
By J. W. Stork, M.A., and L. P. W. Renouf, B.A. 


Meets the demand for something which is rather more 
than elementary Nature study, and yet simple enough 
for the period immediately preceding School Certificate. 


Fully illustrated, 28. 6d. 


A BEGINNER'S CHEMISTRY 
By Ollfford M. Jones, M.Sc. 


Covers the First Year's Course in a Secondary 
School. 28. 


50 Albemarle Street, London, W.1——' 
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EASY LESSONS 
IN ECONOMICS 


By E. E. HOUSELEY. 


These simple lessons in Economics are based on а course which 
proved suecessful when given to children of ordinary ability 
during their last year in а reorganised senior school, the average 
age of the pupils being 13 years. Тһе value of the subject to 
children to prepare them for getting a living, spending money 
wisely, voting, and living а Ше of social worth will be readily 
admitted. This book is practical throughout. 
* Should be a text-book in un school bag of every boy or girl.” 
;ducation. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 28. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING 
TO ST MATTHEW 


Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by the 
Rev. B. T. D. SMITH. 


А new edition of the volume in the Cambridge Bible for Schools 
and Colleges series; the text is that of the Revised Version. 


Fcap 8vo. 58. 


AN OUTLINE HISTORY OF 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
from 1500 to 1932 


By WILLIAM HARRISON WOODWARD. 


This is an abridged edition of the Author's Short History of the 

Erpansion of the Drüish Empire (sixth edition, 1931). The 

arrangement of chapters and the general order of the subject- 

matter have not been varied, but opportunity has been taken to 
bring the record of events up to the year 1932. 


Fifth Edition. Есар 8vo. With 6 maps. 3з. 6d. 


THE WORLD OF MAN 


A prose anthology on new lines chosen by L. J. CHENEY, designed 
to illustrate the great themes of history from the works of the 
great historians, English and Classical. 


** A new anthology which does equal justice to the arts of pageantry 
and of interpretation. . . . 16 is a volume of most uncommon 
stimulation.” —The Observer. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. (Library edition, 7s. 6d. net.) 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 
IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
DURING THE 19th CENTURY 


By R. W. RICH. 


This book is more particularly concerned with the evolution of 

the technique of training from the first experimenta in the early 

monitorial training centres to the work of the Training Colleges 

and Universities аё the close of the century, although considerable 

attention is necessarily devoted to administrative measures, 

which after 1546 came increasingly to dominate the field of 
popular education. 


Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
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more secretly depraving. To Ше author of this 
monograph Nietsche is the frankest and clearest of 
the spirits, from Michelangelo and Milton, through 
Byron, Kleist, and Schopenhauer, to Strindberg and 
Lawrence (the inclusions and omissions are curious), 
who are '' possessed ” with Lucifer's opposition to 
God: and who, instead of marrying Heaven and 
Earth as the sole purpose of creation, sink into the 
abyss while vainly attempting to consummate the 
marriage of Heaven and Hell. The theme would 
appeal to the brilliant Catholic, Jacques Maritain. 
“ Son of the Morning ” is not here the Herald of the 
Dawn, the “ Good European ” of Stephen Zweig's 
study, the demonic consort of our Edward Fitzgerald 
in opposition to a smug and complacent orthodoxy; 
but Lucifer, who clearly calls and, if followed, leads 
into the Abyss—not Morning. 

An original book, conveying in almost novelistic 
form a distinctive and noteworthy view of both career 
and significance of Nietsche. 


German. 
А PRACTICAL GERMAN CoursE: Бу Е. L. Sack and 
L. Е. Thompson. (4s. 6d. Longmans.) 

This Course is prepared chiefly for adult beginners, 
or, at any rate, for pupils who have already learnt 
one or two languages. The grammar is complete and 
logically expounded, without exercises, in the first 
part of the book. Ше second part (also published 
separately at 3s.) consists of pieces of prose of 
gradually increasing difficulty, each based on a lesson 
in the grammar section. Accompanying each reading 
lesson are questions and a great variety of gram- 
matical exercises, leading up to fairly difficult 


composition work. А very useful book for the serious 

student. A. B. G. 

DRE! NovELLEN: by Theodor Storm. Edited by 
Paul Vridaghs and Walter Ripman. (2s. 6d. 


Dent.) 

An addition to the Treasuries of German Literature 
series. Тһе three stories are ‘‘ Marthe und ihr Uhr,” 
“ Bein Vetter Christian," and “In St. Jürgen." 
They are preceded by a sound introduction in German 
on Storm's life and works, illustrated with extracts 
from his poetry. The textual notes are also in 
German. А complete vocabulary is given on de- 
tachable pages. А handy reader for senior forms. 

A. B. G. 


Science. 


Irs PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE: by 
M.Sc. (3s. 6d. Univ. 


WIRELESS : 
R. W. Hutchinson, 
Tutorial Press.) 

For those who have no knowledge of physics or 
mathematics and their application to wireless com- 
munication-this is an excellent book. In the words 
of the author, this book ''assumes no previous 
knowledge, gives the necessary theory in a simple 
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way, applies it to practical wireless from the beginning, 
and brings the subject up-to-date, including modern 
circuits and the essential points in circuit design and 
technique.” 

There is no doubt that the only satisfactory way 
to understand the mysteries of a wireless set is to 
build and experiment first with a simple single-valve 
set and then add to this, first a low frequency stage. 
and later a high frequency stage, and so on, until 
the precise function of each part becomes clear. 
This is the method ably explained by Mr. Hutchinson. 
Anyone who has built—at small expense—the typical 
sets described and illustrated in this book cannot 
fail to have a good knowledge of modern wireless. 
Moreover, he will be in an excellent position to 
understand future developments described in the more 
technical wireless journals. 


Wireless. 

“ Methuen's Monographs on Physical Subjects.” — 
WIRELESS  RECEIVERS— THE PRINCIPLES OF 
THEIR DESIGN: by С. W. Oatley, M.A., M.Sc. 
(25. 6d. Methuen.) 

The volumes in this series are intended for the use 
of physics students, research workers, and science 
masters. The present volume deals with tke 
principles and problems of the design of a satisfactory 
wireless receiver from a strictly scientific and mathe- 
matical aspect. The first three chapters deal with 
introductory matters, the aerial-earth system, and 
the triode valve. Then follow chapters which 
consider in detail the various stages of a wireless 
receiver, namely high-frequency amplification, de- 
tection, low-frequency amplification, and power 
amplification. 

The author omits to deal with the supersonic 
heterodyne owing to lack of space. At the end of 
the book, however, there is an excellent bibliography 
which includes references to the heterodyne receiver. 
The whole book is well arranged and will be of real 
use to those whose interest or work requires them to 
have an accurate knowledge of the subject concerned. 
The volume is neat and compact and is clearly printed 


and satisfactorily bound. J. R. 
School Science. 
EVERYDAY SCIENCE: by H. E. Bean. (Book I, 
limp cloth, rs. rod.; cloth boards, 2s. Book II, 


limp cloth, 2s.; cloth boards, 2s. 3d. Univ. of 
London Press.) 

These two books cover two years of a three years’ 
course, dealing with such phenomena of “ everydav 
life" as the nature and effects of heat, gases and 
their pressure, oxidation including respiration, mag- 
netic force and current electricity, water and the 
surface tension of liquids, and so on; in brief, with 
facts to which every intelligent person should give 
some thought if only because they make for interest 
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== SIDGWICK & JACKSON LTD = 


BLACKBOARD DIAGRAMS (Biological) 


A new series of large Coloured Diagrams, finely reproduced 

from originals prepared at Oundle School. A varied and com- 

prehensive list of subjects. Six now ready. Size 42 Х 29 ins., 

linen-backed and eyeleted. 10€. Gd. net each. Jilustrated 
| Prospectus free. 


A FIRST BIOLOGY 


By Prof. S. Manauam and Prof. W. Rag SHERRIFFS. 
29. 6d. Introductory, and the companion book, 


A SECOND BIOLOGY 


381 pages. 69S. Completing the Course to School Certificate. 
Both profusely illustrated with new systematic figures. 


PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY 


A lucid and comprehensive Introduction to First Principles. By 
A. К. Солко, M.A., Ph.D. Ss. 


CHEMICAL COMPOSITION 


Ап Account of the Methods by which Atomic Weights and 
Molecular Fermulz have been determined. By A. K. Goarp, 
M.A., Ph.D. Bs. 


THE PROPERTIES OF MATTER 


Ву W. Н. Spixes, B.A. For VI Form syllabus in Physics, 
with numerous Diagrams. 48. 


192 pages. 


44 Museum Street, W.C.1 


NOUVEAU LEXIQUE. By Н. N. Aparir, М.А. 


L FRENCH - ENGLISH. Second Edition, enlarged. 
2s. ва. 


И. ENGLISH - FRENCH. 768 рр. 6s. 
Parts ! and Il іп one Volume. Те. 6d. 


A TEST-BOOK OF FRENCH 


Compiled by ок V. Рлукч-Рлуме. Word.Lists, Phrases, &c., 
for Examination Candidates. Handy format. 19. 


NEW TERM SPANISH TEXTS 


General Editor: J. W. Влккек, M.A., Ph.D. Selected from the 
most interesting writings of modern authors. With Pictures and 
full Vocabulary. Cloth, 19. 

14 LARRA: EL CASTELLANO VIEJO. 

2. DE ALARCON: DOS HISTORIETAS. In the Press. 


NEW TERM FRENCH TEXTS 


With Pictures and full Vocabulary. Paper, 4. Cloth, 19. 
7 DERNIER VOYAGE. Just Ready. 


NEW TERM GERMAN TEXTS 


With Pictures and full Vocabulary. Cloth Limp. 19. 6d. 

B. DES REISENS ENDE. Just Ready. 
“ The first two of these stories have already proved their worth. 
'The third is a similar adventure story packed with hair-raising 
incident, yet short and easy enough for middle forms to read in 
а term. Should proveextremely popular." —Educati n Outlook. 


in the environment. And interest is the greatest 
word in education! Practical throughout and 
broadly concentric, the scheme is an excellent one 
based on successful experience in schools of several 
types. The work should be found well within the 
capacity of pupils from eleven to fourteen years of 
age, for whom it is specially intended. The in- 
structions for the working of the experiments are 
admirably clear, as are the numerous illustrations. 
Each chapter is followed by a useful summary, and 
a set of questions and exercises which serve not only 
as tests on the work done, but as provocative of 
thought. No pupils, urban or rural, could but 
benefit from this really excellent, common-sense 
course of '' everyday science.” F. H.S. 


Schools in Greece and Rome. 
ANCIENT EDUCATION AND ITS MEANING TO Us: by 
J. F. Dobson, M.A. (5s. net. Harrap.) 

This volume forms part of the excellent series 
published by Messrs. Harrap under the general title 
“Our Debt to Greece and Rome.” It is written by 
the Professor of Greek in the University of Bristol, 
and contains a most admirable summary of the 
educational systems of Ancient Greece and of Rome, 
together with a summary of the views of the theorists, 
notably Plato, Xenophon, Aristotle, Isocrates, Plu- 
tarch, Cicero, and Quintilian. 

The volume will be of great service to students in 
training colleges, as there is no more concise and 


accurate summary available. Those who doubt 
whether it is worth while to spend time in studying 
the history of educational ideas will find here 
good cause to revise this view, for there are many 
illustrations of the truth that childhood remains 
much the same in all ages and in all places. 

Professor Dobson expresses some doubt as to 
whether music was a school subject in Athens. 
Drawings on a vase in the Berlin Museum depict boys 
learning both the zither and the lute with a paidagogos 
in attendance, and this suggests that the lessons were 


in school. F. R. 
French. 
LE SAGE: Les MEILLEURES Paces: by R. W. 
Hartland. (15. 8d. Univ. of London Press.) 


This is a new volume of the excellent series “ Les 
Meilleures Pages," which presents some of the greatest 
French authors in a form eminently suitable to 
English boys. The binding, print, and illustrations 
are of exceptionally high quality, and the price is low. 
The present volume introduces an author who, 
though of the first rank (or very nearly), has been 
strangely neglected in English schools, except, of 
course, by specialist sixth forms, who read every- 
thing. Le Sage is, however, a writer particularly 
attractive to boys. Indeed, we have known a boy 
declare that ' Gil Blas," which he had read іп а 
complete French edition, was the finest book ever 
written. The extracts given here are short, but so 
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arranged and linked together as to form very readable 
narratives. They are taken from all the major 
works, and a short piece is given from “ Les Aventures 
de M. Beauchéne,”’ of which no modern edition exists. 
There is a short but scholarly introduction in French, 
giving an account of the life and works of Le Sage and 
a critical estimate of his work. There is no vocabu- 
lary; archaisms and difficult allusions are explained 
in brief foot-notes. А book to be recommended for 
classroom or library. A. B. G. 


Les REVEs DE RIKIKI: by Gérard d'Houville : edited 
by Isabelle Н. Clarke. (15. 64. Dent.) 

А charming fantasy for children, brilliantly illus- 
trated by the artist “ Tigre." The text is amusing 
enough to make it suitable for any form after first- 
year. Questionnaires, exercises, and full vocabulary 
are appended. А. B. С. 


Ок TRIO TURBULENT: Бу Сур. 
LE CAPITAINE BELLORMEAU : by А. Robida. 
Tourtou А Paris: by Magdeleine du Genestoux. 


CoNTES FRANGAIS: by Julie Lavergne. (15. 6d. each. 
Arnold.) 


These four volumes are additions to Arnold’s 
Modern French series, several volumes of which have 
previously been reviewed in these columns. They are 
intended for third.year forms, and will provide 
eminently suitable reading for those who do not 
insist upon middle forms reading only accepted 
literary masterpieces. The notes, in English, are 
brief but generally sufficient, and full vocabularies 
are provided. А few useful '' semi-direct-method ”’ 
exercises form a useful feature. The texts are all 
abridged, and one might easily be read in a term by a 
good form. A. B. G. 

Drama. 

PLAY PRODUCTION FOR AMATEURS AND SCHOOLS: 
by M. V. C. Jeffreys and R. W. Stopford. 
(7s. 6d. Methuen.) 

This book achieves more than its modest title 
indicates, for it contains full information concerning 


The College of Handicrafts 


A Statutory Part of the Institute of 
Handicraft Teachers (Incorporated) 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


OF HANDICRAFTS 


Technical School—Lytham St. Annes, 
July 29 to August 12, 1933. 
Practical Classes in Woodwork, Metalwork, Bookbinding, 
Carving, Weaving, &c. 
Lecture Course in Pedagogy, Psychology, and History, under 
the supervision of Professor Frank Smith, M.A., Ph.D. 


Prospectus and full particulars :— 
The Secretary, I.H.T. Tutorial Course, 17 Harold Road, 
Leytonstone, E.11. 


play production by amateurs, and, in addition, it 
deals with many points which will be interesting to 
the playgoer. The illustrations are notably good, 
offering as they do useful suggestions for simple and 
inexpensive scenery and properties. In the chapter 
оп“ Make-up " we have an amusing glimpse of the 
practical method based on experience, for the authors 
remind us that “ Schoolboys who play female part: 
should begin to wash their hands seriously (with 
lemon) at least a fortnight before the performance." 
School drama is developing rapidly, and a copy of 
this book should be on the shelves of every school 
library and of every amateur player. A. P. 


English. 
SoME BiBLE НЕКОЕ$: Бу R. K. and M. I. R. 
Polkinghorne. (Cloth boards, rs. rod.; limp, 
Is. 8d. Univ. of London Press.) 

This is the most interesting school Scripture book 
that we have seen for a long time. ІЁ contains well 
chosen, and well put subject-matter, capital illustra. 
tions, and very good and suggestive exercises following 
each chapter. А successful attempt, too, is made to 
correlate some History and Geography with the 
Biblical subject-matter. Ме can confidently recom- 
mend this book for the use of junior scholars in ant 
type of school. 


How AND WHY SERIES. (25. 6d. Black.) 

We have previously had occasion to draw attention 
to this excellent series, and the three new additions 
referred to below are well up to standard. 


ENGLISH PROSE: By John Brophy. | 

This book should prove very useful to scholars in 
secondary schools and the upper classes of central 
schools in helping them to acquire some knowledge 
of English prose style. The chapter on Melody and 
Style is uncommonly well put. 


MAGIC AND Мо: by E. J. D. Radclyffe. 

The author has succeeded in compressing a great 
deal of information into this book concerning the 
origin of magic and its relations to modern ideas. 
He has put it in a most interesting way, and we can 
recommend this little work without the slightest 
mitigation or remorse to all grown-ups who have 
gone past the three R's. 


How You ARE MADE: by Amabel Williams Ellis. 

We think it must have been a very difficult tas 
indeed to write up all this information about human 
anatomy, and physiology, &c., in such a confined 
space . . . especially without being dull... but 
Miss (Mrs.?) Williams Ellis deserves our congratula- 
tions on this most interesting little book—and quite 
as interesting whether you are previously ignorant 
of the subject-matter dealt with or not. For adult: 
only. 


SUMMER, I933. 
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Silver Specialists 


A catalogue sent upon request 


LONDON: 156-162 OXFORD STREET, W.1 
172 Regent 8t. W.1 2Queen Victoria 8t. E.O.4 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN, LTD. 


Science in the Changing World. 6s. net. 

The Modern State: Broadcast Talks. 7s. 6d. net. 

International Institute on Intellectual Co-operation, 
1932. 2s. 6d. net. 

Three Bembridge Fables: by J. H. Whitehouse. 
2s. 6d. net. 

The Mind of the Child: by C. Baudouin. ros. net. 

The Producer and the Players: by E. Lewis. 2s. 6d. 

Essentials of English Grammar: by Otto Jespersen, 
Ph.D. 8s. 6d. net. 

Physical Training, Games, and Athletics in Schools : 
by M. B. Davies. 65. net. 

School Broadcasting. 105. 6d. net. 

The System of Grammar: by Otto Jespersen. 
2s. net. 


Youth in Soviet Russia: by K. Mehnert. 7s. 6d. net. 


EDWARD ARNOLD AND Co. 

The Old Testament and the Apocrypha: by A. C. 
Toyne, M.A. 35. 

The Story of Britain: by E. E. White, B.A. Book 1. 
Britain. 1s. 6d. 

Progressive Exercises in Practical Geography: by 
C. B. Thurston, B.Sc. Book 2. Africa and 
Australasia. Is. 


A First Trigonometry: by S. N. Forrest, M.A. 


Is. 94. 
Certificate Exercises in German: by F. W. Wilson, 
Ph.D. 2s. 6d. 


Contes et Comedies: by J. Titterton, M.A. 


BAILLIERE, TINDALL AND Cox. 


The Care of the Nose, Throat, and Ear: by W. 
Stuart-Low, F.R.C.S. 55. net. 


B. T. BATSFORD, LTD. 
Colour: А Manual of Its Theory and Practice: by 
H. H. Carpenter. 9s. net. 
IOI Things for a Boy to Make: by A. C. Horth. 
5s. net. 
G. BELL AND Sows, Lrp. 


Scenes from School Life: by J. Garrett, M.A. 25. 

The World Around Us: arranged by A. A. Le M. 
Simpson. 2s. 

Jacomo: par A. Dumas. rs. 9d. 


A. AND C. Brack, LTD. 
How-and-Why Series: 2s. 6d. net each. 
Thinking and Doing: by H. Roberts. 
The Story of the Ship: by G. M. Boumphrey. 
Geography Pictures : Set 5. Australia, New Zealand, 
and Pacific Islands. 15. net. 


Is. 99. 
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BLACKIE & SON, LTD. 


An Introduction to Co-ordinate Geometry and the 
Calculus: by N. J. Chignell, M.A., and E. H. 
Fryer, M.A. 55. 

The Story of England: by L. Milroy. 2s. 
Elementary General Science: by A. G. Hughes, 
B.Sc., and J. H. Panton, B.A. Book 2. 2s. 

A Teacher's Problems: by A. C. Price, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

Paginae Primae: A First Latin Course: by F. R. 
Dale, M.A., and С. С. Henderson, M.A. 25. 9d. 

Trigonometry for Schools: by F. J. Hemmings, 
B.Sc., and J. Е. Chalk, B.Sc. 45. 6d. 

A New English Composition: by Е. Jones, B.A. 25. 

Selections from Macaulay’s Essays: edited by H. M. 
King, B.A. 15. 99. 

Elementary Mechanics of Solids: by H. A. Baxter, 
M.A. 8s. 6d. net. 


BASIL BLACKWELL. 


Science and Life: by E. N. da C. Andrade, D.Sc., 
and J. Huxley, M.A. 25. 3d. 


THORNTON BUTTERWORTH, LTD. 
Psycho-Analysis and Its Derivatives: by Dr. H. 
Crichton Miller. 2s. 6d. net. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


An Outline History of the British Empire from 
1500-1932: by W. H. Woodward. 35. 6d. 

A Text-Book of Chemistry: by H. A. Wootton, 
M.A., and C. W. К. Hooker, M.A. 6s. 

The Training of Teachers in England and Wales 


during the Nineteenth Century: by R. W. 
Rich. ros. 6d. net. 

The Cambridgeshire Report on the Teaching of 
Music. 3s. 6d. 
JONATHAN САРЕ, LTD. 

My Birds: by W. H. Davies. 3s. 6d. net. 

Panorama with Music, 1774-1932: by G. E. 
Thompson. 85. 6d. net. 

Hostages of Fortune: by E. Cambridge. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Story of a Country Town: by E. W. Howe. 
7s. 6d. net. 
W. AND R. CHAMBERS, LTD. 
The World’s Highways: by B. Slesser. 2s. 3d. 
A Course in Commerce: by D. Macara, B.Com. 
Part І. 2s. 6d. 
CoLLins’ CLEAR-TYPE PRESS. 
New Scheme Geographies : 


Vol. т. Life at Home. 15. od. 

Vol. 2. Life and Work Abroad. 25. 

Vol. 3. The British Isles (Junior). 25. 6d. 
Vol. 4. Europe. 2s. 6d. 

Vol. 5. Africa, Asia, and the Oceans. 2s. gd. 
Vol. 6. The Americas. 35. 

Vol. 7. The British Empire. 3s. 3d. | 
Vol. 8. The British Isles (Senior). 3s. 6d. . 
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CONSTABLE AND Со., LTD. 


How Britain is Governed: by Ramsay Muir. 75. 6d. 

The Marketing of Literary Property: by С.Н. 
Thring. 7s. 6d. net. 

Arabian Peak and Desert: by A. Rihani. 7s.6d.net. 

Around the Coasts of Arabia: by A. Rihani. 75. 64. 

On Reading Shakespeare: by L. P. Smith. 75. 64. 

Charles Parsons: His Life and Work: by К. 
Appleyard. 155. net. 

The Growth of Freedom in Education: by W. J. 
McCallister, M.A. 155. net. 

Peter Abelard: by H. Waddell. 7s. 6d. net. 

Regiment Reichstag: by К. Lamprecht. 35. 6d. net. 

Shall I Listen? by Filson Young. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Acts of Saint Peter: A Cathedral Festival Plav: 
by G. Bottomley, LL.D. 3s. 6d. net. 


J. CURWEN AND Sons, LTD. 


Drums and Triangles: by M. H. Greenfield. 2s. 6d. 

Transposition at the Keyboard: by I. Rees-Davies. 
5s. net. 

Five Group Dances: by R. Clark. 2s. 6d. net. 

Nursery Rhymes for All Occasions: by E. Johnson. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Step and Sing: by M. H. Greenfield. 

Fan Song and Drill. 2s. 

Spanish Tambourine Song and Drill. 2s. | 


C. W. DANIEL COMPANY. 


Individual Psychology and the Child: by Drs. Laura 
Hutton, Hilda Weber, and W. Beran Wolie. 
Parts I and 2. 25. 6d. net each. 

Life of Christian Samuel Hanemann, Founder of 
Homeeopathy : by Rosa W. Hobhouse. 75. 6d. 


J. M. DENT AND Sons, LTD. 


Elementary Light : by W. Е. Е. Shearcroft, B.Sc. 3. 

Le Capitaine Fracasse: par T. Gautier. 2s. 3d. 

First Steps in Writing English: by R. W. Jepson, 
M.A. 15. 6d. 

North and South America : A Geography Note-Book: 
by S. J. B. Whybrow, B.Sc. 15. 3d. 

School Certificate English Practice: by N. L. Clay, 
B.A. 25. 

A Revision Course in Physics: Heat, Light, and 
Sound: by E. J. Evans, M.Sc. 35. | 

The Slow and Sure Reading Books: Ьу G. X 


2s. 6d. net. 


Pocock, M.A. Book І. 15. 

A Guide to Latin Prose: by Е. Е. Sandford, МА, 
and the Rev. T. Nicklin, M.A. 2s. Masters 
Copy, 2s. 6d. 

Elementary Organic Chemistry : by B. C. L. Kemp, 
М.А. 55. 


А Junior Chemistry: by E. J. Holmyard, МА. + 


Britain and the Modern World: by T. Pickles, В. 
2s. 6d. 
THE DryaD PRESS. 
The Dryad Quarterly : April-June, 1933. 69. 
(Continued on page 110.) 
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NATIONAL ` 


OF 
TEACHERS 


MEMBERSHIP The National Union of Teachers is the largest FINANCE 


PROFESSIONAL organisation in Britain. It 
OVER is accepted by Parliament, by the Board of EXCEEDS 
000 Education, by Local Education Authorities, and 000 
143, by other States as representative of the whole of £l „120, 
Ше Teaching Profession in this country. 


Membership is open to ALL qualified teachers, 
in whatever type of work they are engaged, and 
includes University, Technical, and Secondary 
teachers in addition to the great mass of primary 
teachers in the country. 


In 1932 the Union spent £35,000 in rendering 
educational and professional services to its mem- 
bers. It protects its members in every phase of 
their professional life. To young teachers with 
high professional ideals the Union offers every 
attraction. 


Every profession has its organisation: the 
NATIONAL UNION OF TEACHERS serves 
this purpose for those who are engaged in 
education. 


OFFICES : 
HAMILTON HOUSE, MABLEDON PLACE 


LONDON W.C.l 
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Evans BROTHERS, LTD. 


The Book of School Weaving: by N. A. Reed. 
3s. 6d. net. 


GINN AND Co., LTD. 


The Proper Study of Mankind: by B. A. Howard, 
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THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF TEACHERS. 


Executive : 


THE TEACHERS REGISTRATION COUNCIL. 


[Readers are asked to note that although the EDUCATION OUTLOOK will contain in every number a 
cord of the Royal Society of Teachers and of the proceedings of its Executive—the Teachers Registration 
ourncel—these bodies are not responsible for the views expressed by the Editor or by contributors and 


wrespondents on subsequent pages.] 


POogZress. 

Down to the end of September the number of 
pplications for Registration and full membership 
2ached the total of 95,842, the number for the last 
згее months being 144, a small total due to the 
ummer holidays. It is perhaps worth noting that 
ince the instalment scheme started 5,707 teachers 
ave chosen this method of paying the Registration 
зе, and at the end of September 4,124 had completed 
heir payments, leaving 1,583 still paying either 
irectly to the office or through authorised collectors. 
Í the total applications received 92,716 satisfied 
he conditions and the applicants are entitled to full 
tegistration and membership of the Royal Society of 
Ceachers. 

While it must be admitted that these figures furnish 
vidence of a widespread desire among teachers to 
tablish their work on a professional basis, it is still 
o be regretted that a minority have not yet come 
nto the movement. For this the most obvious 
:x planation is that no official importance has yet been 
ittached to Registration. In other words, the teacher 
«ho becomes registered has no immediate return for 
-he expenditure of money and effort required. The 
dilemma is familiar enough to all who have been 
-onnected with the building up of associations or the 
prornotion of new movements. Some who ought to 
join will hold aloof on the pretext that they have 
nothing to gain, not perceiving that by withholding 
their support they are postponing the time when 
а return will become possible. 


The Next Step. 

Communications have reached the Council from 
several associations of teachers indicating a readiness 
to co-operate in an early effort to obtain a satisfactory 
measure of recognition for the Council's work. It 
must be remembered that the Council was created by 
Parliament for the avowed purpose of forming and 
keeping a Register of Teachers, and it can hardly be 
supposed that Parliament intended that the Register 
should not be used by the Board of Education and by 
appointing bodies in connection with the work of 
estimating the professional fitness of teachers. 


The need for definite standards is evident to anyone 
who has knowledge of the present state of affairs. 
Apart from the limited, though extensive, field of 
public elementary education, there are no official 
requirements to ensure that persons employed in 
teaching shall possess either the academic knowledge 
or the teaching skill demanded by the work. Апу 
person, however unsuitable in respect of education, 
teaching ability, and even moral qualities, may open 
and conduct a private school. Yet the Board of 
Education is charged with the duty of administering 
the law which requires that every child between the 
ages of five and fourteen plus shall receive efficient 
elementary instruction. The Report of the Depart- 
mental Committee on Private Schools tells us that 
some four hundred thousand children are attending 
places of which the Board knows little or nothing. 


The Way Out. 

An uninstructed critic might declare the Board to 
be in default, and suggest that any department of 
state which ignored in practice one-tenth, or there- 
abouts, of the field which it was expected to supervise 
was guilty of a grave neglect of duty. The problem 
is to discover how the duty is to be carried out without 
giving rise to the suspicion that the freedom of 
individual parents is being hampered beyond reason. 

The solution which suggests itself is based on the 
often expressed truth that the pivot of a good edu- 
cational system is the teacher. Nothing but good 
could result if the Board and the Local Authorities 
were to co-operate with teachers in the effort to ensure 
that all who undertake responsible teaching work 
shall fulfil certain requirements as to their knowledge 
and teaching ability. We do not recruit the school 
medical service from well-meaning people who have 
not established their claim to medical knowledge, 
and we do not entrust the building of schools to 
men with no architectural qualifications. Individual 
parents might be left free, as at present, to engage 
private tutors for their children, but they should not 
be able to send them to schools, whether grant-aided 
or not, in which there are men and women who have 
little or no claim to the title of teacher. 
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RAISE THE SCHOOL АСЕ. 


It is not too much to say that the present well-being 
of this country and its future development as an 
industrial nation demand an early raising of the age 
of compulsory schooling. The present system by 
which a child may leave a public elementary school 
at the end of the term in which its fourteenth birthday 
falls means that we launch into the world every year 
a vast number of children for whom there is no 
possibility of permanent employment. It is true 
that the majority do succeed in finding work of some 
kind or other, but this work is often of a temporarv 
character involving no training for the future, and 
ending when the young worker reaches the age of 
sixteen and the employer is called upon to pay insur- 
ance premiums. Recent developments in Ше mecha- 
nisation of industry have brought about in some 
districts an almost complete absence of openings for 
juveniles, and the school leavers are crowding into a 
few blind alley occupations. This imperils their 
whole economic future and threatens to produce a 
body of citizens who have had no industrial training 
and no experience of regular work. А few years 
hence these boys and girls will not only be unemployed, 
but, to a large extent, unemployable. Thousands of 


those who have left school during the past few vears 
have either never worked at all after the age of sixteen 
or have passed from one occupation to another with 
intervals of idleness. 

Since the present condition of industry affords no 
adequate means of training our younger citizens, and 
since it is imperative that they should be trained, the 
only possible course is to keep them under some kind 
of supervision with moral and intellectual discipline 
throughout the difficult period of adolescence. The 
Fisher Act provides a remedy for those who are 
fortunate enough to obtain work, and it should be an 
obligation upon all who employ young people below 
the age of eighteen to give them opportunity for 
attendance at classes during working hours. 

Even this will not meet our need in full. We ought 
at once to raise the leaving age to fifteen and provide 
for all children above the age of eleven a post-primary 
schooling sufficiently flexible in character to have 
vocational bias without pretending to be a full 
vocational training. Following the age of fifteen, 
those who leave school should continue to receive 
training of a part.time character. This will cost 
money, it is true, but our present neglect of youth will 
cost far more in the long run. We shall have the 
burden of a permanent body of unemployed adults 
maintained at a low level and increasingly unable to 


work even if work offers itself. 
recently published the pitiful story of a man who had 
been out of employment for a considerable period, 
and then obtained work calling for some bodik 
strength. After a few hours he fell dead, and the 
reason given at the inquest was that his unaccustomed 
muscles could not stand the strain. 

There is clearly no economy in permitting a con. 
tinued waste of youth. The War cost us sufficient 
loss in this regard, and it is mere folly to continue the 
loss in times of peace and from motives of parsimony. 
It is idle to say that we cannot afford to train our 
voung citizens. The truth is that we cannot afford 
not to train them. 

This is the view that is being accepted more and 
more by members of Local Education Authorities. 
These voluntary servants of education are at close 
quarters with the problem, whereas Treasury officials 
sit in lofty detachment and do not realise that by 
saving half-crowns they may lose pounds. Whitehall 
should be made to realise what are the true local 
conditions and the true local needs. No obstacle 
should be placed in the wav of any Local Authonty 
which desires to raise the school age in its area or to 
apply the continuation school clauses of the Fisher 
Act. The root defect of these clauses is that thev 
are optional and local. One Authority mav adopt 
them while its nearest neighbour refrains. The result 
will be that in the area where the clauses are not 
adopted children may be emploved without the obliga- 
tion to attend classes, and the experience of London 
and Birmingham showed that some employers evaded 
their obligation by taking children from neighbouring 
areas instead of employing those from areas in which 
the clauses were enforced. For this the remedy is to 
make the clauses operative throughout the country, 
or at least to impose the obligation upon the emplover 
without regard to the district from which the voung 
recruits come. 

From one point of view the unemployed of to-dav 
are the victims of a mal-distribution of leisure, and 1f 
the increasing leisure caused by the growing use of 
machinerv is properly distributed the young people 
should come in for the greater share. Wage earning 
for them should be postponed in order that they may 
be better fitted to cope with the conditions of modern 
life. 

The matter is not so much educational as social in 
its importance. During the nineteenth century this 
country was able to take a leading place among the 
nations by reason of its resources in coal and iron. 
If we are to maintain the lead we must develop our 
resources in brain power and technical skill It is 
folly to suppose that we can dissipate the power 0! 
our young people without paying the penalty in loss 
of trade and in a lower standard of national life. 
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FROM THE OUTLOOK TOWER. 


By THE DOMINIE. 


tà 


The Fever Abates. ` | 

There are signs that the fever miscalled “ economy 
in education " is abating. The patient becomes less 
delirious and more ready to behave with calmness and 
sanitv. Already some Local Authorities are соп- 
sidering the restoration of the “ cut” in teachers’ 
salaries which was imposed in 1931. This special and 
heavy income tax was demanded from teachers only 
because it furnished an easy addition to the revenue. 
The impost was ordered in a manner which was dis- 
honourable and would have been illegal if attempted 
by a private employer. The Local Authorities were 
not involved in the transaction save that they were 
compelled to reduce salaries. Some of them were 
uneasily aware that they were being made the instru- 
ments of a doubtful policy, and they rightly resented 
the complete disregard of the Burnham Committees. 

We are now being told that the nation's finances 
are in a healthy condition. If this is true, we may 
suggest that the teachers should be relieved of their 
special income tax without delay. This is a necessary 
preliminary to any revision of the Burnham Scales. 
Probably some revision is called for, but it should 
begin fairly and be carried out with the aim of pro- 
viding salaries which will attract and retain the kind of 
teachers required in our schools. 


À Case in Point. 

The following letter appeared in the New's-Chronicle 
some weeks аро :—'* І am a teacher; and for the 
benefit of your readers I send you details of my salary 
and the qualifications for which it is paid. 

Qualifications : 

I hold the degree of M.A. in an English University ; 

I hold First Class Honours; 

I hold a Diploma in Education; 

I am a Prizeman and a former Research Scholar; 

I am entirely responsible for my subject in the 
school in which I teach. 

Salary.—My nett salary is £245 p.a., out of which 
I support myself, my wife, and my mother. 

But can I afford the books which I must have to 
keep abreast of current thought in merely my own 
held? Сап I afford the refresher courses the Board of 
Education so engagingly provides to revivify me when 
I fall into the inevitable rut? Сап I afford the library 
. facilities that even the most trivial piece of research 
demands? Can I afford even the elementary duty to 
my profession of registering mvself with the Royal 
Society of Teachers? I cannot afford any of these. 

There are others worse off than I am. I think of 
the countless unemployed. But it will not help them, 
that miserable cheeseparing should prevent my 
colleagues and me from doing our jobs with the 
necessary resources and our undivided attention.” 


Mr. J. L. Holland on Educational Developments. 

The presidential address delivered by Mr. J. L. 
Holland at the meeting of the Educational Science 
Section of the British Association deserves the widest 
possible attention. It is the work of an experienced 
administrator whose zeal for education is accompanied 
by a knowledge of facts and of possibilities which is 
sometimes absent from the demands of more strident 
enthusiasts. Mr. Holland desires an administrative 
system which will rid us of needless complications 
such as result from the existence of small Part III 
Authorities and from the uncertain boundaries 
between '' elementary ” and “ secondary " education. 
He wants the latter term to be more clearly defined, 
and holds that our present secondary schools are 
attempting to deal with too much mediocre stuff 
instead of maintaining high intellectual standards and 
training men and women for leadership. Especially 
interesting and valuable are his suggestions on the 
work of the schools for pupils between 11+ and 14 
ог I5 years of age, sometimes called “ Hadow ” schools, 
but more properly described as ''junior secondary 
schools." Не is not afraid of the bogey called 
“ vocational bias,” and he offers an excellent example 
of the use of lessons on shoe-making. He desires to 
see the enforcement of the Continuation School 
clauses of the Fisher Act and would encourage boys 
and girls to remain at school until they obtain suitable 
work, subject, of course, to a reasonable age limit. 
Altogether the address is an admirable and timely 
contribution. 


Vocational Training and Agriculture. 

In these days we hear much of the importance of 
vocational training, and it is sometimes affirmed that 
agriculture should be taught in rural schools. Writing 
in the Sunday Times of September 24, Mr. L. F. 
Easterbrook asks: “ What is the best way to train 
for an agricultural career? ’’ and gives his own answer 
thus: '' At school it will be useful to learn something 
about chemistry, geologv, botany, physiology, and 
book-keeping. But it would, I think, be the greatest 
mistake to press this vocational side too far at this 
stage. The most important thing 1s to learn how to 
learn, and, from historv and even from classics, to 
develop a humility of mind from contact with the 
greatest minds which will teach us to respect wisdom 
and to realise how little we really know." 

This is sound doctrine, and it should be remembered 
by all who desire to see vocational training in schools. 
Every form of industrial work, including the processes 
of farming, is developing and changing. А detailed 
knowledge of present-day practice may be of little 
value a few years hence. But alert minds and trained 
intelligence will alwavs be in demand. 
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Kultur. 

The antics of Herr Hitler and his followers furnish 
for the statesmen of the rest of the world a number of 
difficult problems, and in the solution Germany is 
bound to suffer. Meanwhile the antics are causing 
misery to countless innocent people who cannot claim 
to Бе“ Aryan." It has been discovered by Herr 
Hitler that the Aryan branch of the human family is 
alone worthy of a home in Germany. He has given 
ful play to the jealousy and resentment which 
commonplace minds often harbour against men and 
women of the Jewish race. He and the Junkers, who 
are using his demagogic craft as their weapon against 
human freedom, have hastened to excise from the 
corporate life of Germany many of its best elements. 
Distinguished teachers in universities and schools, 
world-famous scientists, eminent artists, dramatists, 
and musicians, prominent leaders in business—all are 
placed under a stupid ban. Nothing could be more 
cruel or less likely to help the progress of Germany. 
Ordinary statesmanship should have warned Hitler 
and his masters of the dangers attending a policy 
which will alienate the big financial powers of the 
world and deprive their country of a legion of intelli- 
gent and progressive citizens. Extreme nationalism 
is bad enough, but this mad racialism is utterly sense- 
less, and is not supported by any evidence that the 
“ Aryan ” stock has the purity or the merit claimed 
for it. 


Making Warriors. 

Some of our newspapers are giving lengthy accounts 
of a work recently issued in Germany and written by 
Prof. Ewald Banse, of the Brunswick Technical High 
School. This misguided Prussian sets out to show 
that '* War is the universal renovator; it builds while 
it destroys." He says that “ War is the highest 
attainment in material things and in the spirituality 
of the time. Itis the supreme elevation of the people's 
soul." This nonsense is made the basis of a demand 
that military science should be taught in all schools. 
It must be inculcated, he says, even in the lessons to 
young children on such topics as history and geo- 
graphy, while older children are to know the military 
applications of physics, chemistry, and biology. 
From the age of 12 they are to practise drill and war 
games, learning to shoot, and also studying the re- 
sources of other nations. In brief, the Professor's 
aim is to make of the school system a machine for 
producing soldiers. He is proposing to repeat the 
method adopted in Prussia after her defeat by 
Napoleon. We may not condemn him too hastily, 
for in our own public schools there is a systematic 
attempt to turn boys into soldiers, despite our national 
protestations on peace. We are like the old lady who 
went to church to pray for fine weather but was 
careful to take a mackintosh and umbrella. 


Statesmanship in Wigan. 

At a recent meeting of the Wigan Education 
Authority it was agreed to support a recommendation 
that the school leaving age should be raised to fifteen. 
The Chairman, Alderman John McCurdy, said he 
could not see that there would be any additional cost 
in taking this step. In five years there would be 
2,500 fewer children in the schools. The raising of the 
school age would affect only one thousand children, 
so that they would still have fifteen hundred fewer to 
provide for. 

On this latter point it is worth noting that an 
important matter of principle is involved in anv 
proposal to give maintenance grants on behalf of 
children who are attending school beyond the age of 
fourteen. Each successive raising of the leaving age 
has been accompanied by protests on behalf of parents 
accustomed to receive a few shillings weekly for the 
family exchequer as the earnings of their children. It 
is necessary to examine the question with a view to 
determining whether the claims of parents to exploit 
the services of children with the aid of employers who 
desire cheap labour ought to take precedence over the 
needs of the community. Maintenance in cases of 
real need is obviously desirable on social grounds. 


School Journeys. 

A few days ago the Lord Mayor of London presided 
over a meeting at the Mansion House in support of the 
School Journey Association. Speeches were made bv 
Lord Gorell, President of the Royal Society of 
Teachers, Dr. Cyril Norwood, Mr. John Drinkwater, and 
Mr. H. N. Penlington, President of the National Union 
of Teachers. Allthespeakers emphasised the value of 
school journeys as helping to broaden the experience 
of children and also as a factor in promoting better 
understanding between nations. The growth of the 
movement has been rapid and encouraging. Hitherto 
it has depended upon the voluntary efforts of teachers, 
of whom Mr. G. G. Lewis and Mr. S. H. Barter deserve 
special mention. The time has come when voluntary 
effort must be supplemented by some kind of organi- 
sation, and the Association asks for contributions from 
people of good will. The National Union of Teachers 
has given a handsome lead by contributing £500 and 
it is hoped that other associations of teachers will 
make donations. The work is extremely valuable 
and deserves the support of all who care for education. 


Lord Burnham. 

The death of Lord Burnham in the summer was 
widely mourned, and especially by teachers. His 
labours in the public service were manifold, but his 
interest in education was perhaps paramount. The 
salary scales associated with his name were the out- 
come of his urbane skill in reconciling different views, 
and a genuine kindness of heart won for him the 
affectionate regard of countless friends. 
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Leeds and a Library. 


The late Lord Brotherton during the later years of 
his life collected a library of unique interest and great 
value. He intended it to be held in trust for the 
nation, and hoped that it might become the counter- 
part of the Rylands Library in Manchester or even 
of the Bodleian. His connection with Leeds led to 
his thinking that Leeds University might undertake 
the trust, and during his lifetime he gave £100,000 to 
provide a library building, the foundation stone of 
which he laid some three years ago. It is to be noted 
that no further progress has been made with the 
building, and on Lord Brotherton's death it was found 
that he had not expressly bequeathed the books to 
the University, although it is certain that he hoped 
thev might find a permanent home in the building 
which he had given. By his will he left a further 
1100,000 to the University, but without specifying 
any particular purpose on which the money was to be 
spent. 

Lord Brotherton's trustees are willing to hand over 
the books, but one of them, Mrs. McGrigor Phillips, 
makes the stipulation that the University shall under- 
take to house and maintain the library as a national 
trust, setting aside an annual sum for its upkeep and 
extension. 

The Vice-Chancellor, Sir James Baillie, has told a 
newspaper interviewer that no part of Lord Brother- 
ton's legacy can be set aside for this purpose. He 
says that the legacy was not specific but general. This 
view is difficult to understand, for the general funds 
of a university must always be spent on specific 
Objects, and it would be interesting to know how the 
Vice-Chancellor explains the failure of the University 
to carry out the specific purpose for which the first 
£100,000 was given, namely, the erection of a library 
building. 


The Pursuit of Authority. 

Sir John Reith has been expressing opinions 
concerning the intelligence of his fellow citizens and 
the right method of bringing up British youth. 

On the former he holds that most of us are mediocre, 
а verdict to be accepted with due humility by those 
who remember Sir John McClure's epigram that 
“ Mankind, in the species as in the individual, tends 
to bulge in the middle." For most of us the region 
of the waistcoat buttons is our appointed place, 
although a few may rise to the collar stud or even 
achieve a slippery eminence on a bald cranium. 

On the training of youth Sir John Reith's views 
will probably undergo considerable modification 
when Master Reith Junior approaches the age of 
adolescence. It may be that he will fulfil his father's 
Tequirement and have chosen at the age of sixteen 
the occupation which he desires to follow.. Prior to 
that age his ambitions will most likely range over such 
pursuits as engine driving or piloting an aeroplane. 


SIR PHILIP MAGNUS. 

The death of Sir Philip Magnus in the last week of 
August brought to a close a long and honourable 
career in the service of education. He was born in 
1842 and spent his early years in Berners Street, off 
Oxford Street, then a residential district. In our 
columns a few years ago he described his early 
schooling and recalled memories of University College 
School in its early days in Gower Street. From the 


school he proceeded to the adjoining college, taking 
degrees in Arts and Science in the University of 
London with first class honours. He then proceeded 
to Berlin University and on his return to this country 
he became a teacher and a writer of text-books. His 
" Lessons on Elementary Mechanics" was widely 
popular and is still in use. 

His chief service to education was in connection 
with technical instruction and it began in 1880 with 
his appointment as Organising Secretary and Director 
of the City and Guilds of London Institute. In this 
position he was brought into touch with many move- 
ments, and played a conspicuous part in the intro- 
duction of manual training and domestic subjects 
into the curriculum of public elementary schools. He 
served on the London School Board and was a member 
of the Technical Education Board of the London 
County Council for the ten years of its existence. 

Technical training had in him a warm and consistent 
advocate and it was mainly through his efforts that the 
Faculty of Engineering in the University of London 
took its present form. His connection with the 
University was always close and loyal, and he served 
it as Parliamentary representative from 1906 to 1922, 
being also a member of the Senate from 1890 to 1931. 

For many years before his death he was President 
of the Council of the College of Preceptors, an institu- 
tion in which he took great interest, giving warm 
support to its attempts to defend the interests of 
independent schools, to promote a high standard of 
qualification among teachers, and to furnish an 
offset to what he regarded as a dangerous tendency to 
make education too much a matter of bureaucratic 
control. It is announced that he has bequeathed 
{тоо to the College funds, together with a selection of 
his books. 

Sir Philip was an eminently likeable man, preserving 
to the end of his long life a remarkable power of 
mastering administrative detail and winning support 
from those who were inclined to be critical of his views. 
To him, more than to any other man during the past 
fifty years, we owe the great development of technical 
instruction which has taken place in our provincial 
towns and in London. Не was knighted in 1886 and 
created а Baronet in 1917. His опу son, Laurie 
Magnus, died in April last, leaving two sons of whom 
the elder succeeds to his grandfather's title. 
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HISTORY TEACHERS OF THE WORLD, UNITE! 


Bv FREDERICK J. GOULD. 


When I began giving history lessons sixty-two 
years ago in a Buckinghamshire village school, we 
teachers, young and old, dwelt in a sort of ancient 
castle, where monks chanted and soldiers trumpeted, 
and school books told of generals, bishops, and arm- 
waving Members of Parliament. Since 1871 I have 
tried to scramble forward, and to me, in 1933, 
history teaching means the unfolding of an inspiring 
story of the ages along five main evolutionary lines, 
thus :— 

(т) Observation of animals, plants, minerals; 
agriculture, mining; human and economic geography ; 
action of nature on man, and of man on nature. 

(2) Industry; useful arts and crafts, and travels 
involving socially useful exploration; machinery. 

(3) Fine arts—poetry and general imaginative 
literature, including myths and legends; music, 
dance, and drama; costume; painting; sculpture; 
architecture and decoration; gardening. 

(4) Science, from its crude origins (in early ideas 
of number, weight, measure, astronomy, physics, &c.). 

(5) Social order and progress. Sanitation; family 
ties; customs, manners, law, politics, religious 
organisation; social value of language, with such 
simple notes on etymology and the history of speech 
as may have an interest for young minds; phases of 
slavery, serfdom, gilds, trades unions, democracies, &c. 
Colonies. Banking, finance, social credit. League 
(Society) of Nations, its Court of International 
Justice, International Labour Office, and Mandates. 

In various forms, I have presented this programme 
to congresses at Berlin, Rome, and Paris; and, in 
I932, I presented it to the Historv-teaching Conference 
at The Hague. I repeat it here in order to show 
precisely where I stand mvself. Bv no means do I 
imply that the hundred and thirty educationists with 
whom I mingled at The Hague last June 30 to July 2 
endorsed so liberal (and really revolutionary !) a 
doctrine. I can only sav that such a doctrine was 
fairly sure of a sympathetic reception because it, 
at any rate, harmonised with the Conference's ideals 
of social construction and world unity. Our dis- 
tinguished President, His Excellency Sefior Don 
Rafael Altamira of Madrid (meniber of the League's 
Court of International Justice), constantly reminded 
us that our assembly was made up of historians, 
educationists, moralists, and peace movement workers; 
and his statement quite clearlv described the general 
spirit which animated our diverse expressions of 
thought and of school method. 

Very earnestly do I feel that, in some sort of 
organised way, Great Britain ought to co-operate 
with this enterprise. After certain attempts and 
after reflection, I conclude that the fashionable mode 
of asking a number of educational and learned 


societies to give support is not likely to be effective. 
It is a mode that leads to dull talks, dull committee 
resolutions, and dull results. We need a group of 
enthusiasts who, in a simple and direct and in- 
expensive manner, will plan appeals to teachers. 
parents, authors, school authorities, and the general 
public, and arrange cordial collaboration with the 
Paris centre and with Señor Don Altamira. For 
certain practical purposes we ought to find some 
such assistance in London, supported by corre- 
spondents up and down this island. My present 
supplication, on behalf of millions of young people 
who are unconsciously awaiting a history-teaching 
renascence, is addressed to enthusiasts. I ask them 
to send their expressions of sympathy and their 
offers of help to Miss Helen Corke (Ingate, Kelvedon, 
Essex), the author of the bright and excellent “ Class- 


books of World History,” issued by the Oxford Uni- | 


versity Press. 

I have said that my own doctrine is revolutionarv. 
Over and over again I have frankly stated that, with 
the historv of man's evolution as a basis, all the 
studies and activities now included in school time- 
tables may be treated as parts of a supreme svnthesis, 
governed by its interest and inspiration. In other 
words, the exercises, or ''subjects,"" known as 
English (or French, German, &c.), Reading, Writing, 
Composition, Arithmetic, Drawing, Painting, Model- 
ling, Drama (that is, school plays), Celebrations, 
Music, Geography, Nature Study, Elementary 
Science, &c., may be linked with the grand facts, 
phases, traditions, legends, poetry, and general 
élan vital of human development through the 
ages. Youth will thus receive an impetus towards 
the duties and jovs of to-morrow far more unified and 
powerful than is now given by our more or less 
chaotic '' curricula." Such a scheme may some day 
direct the education (not the knowledge-pump) oí 
children to age fourteen to fifteen; and the essential 
motive of it should mould the esthetic, scientific, and 
practical social training of adolescents. But 1 
affirm that, in so speaking, I feel myself impatientlv 
striding in front of most of my colleagues of The 
Hague Conference. Many teachers, who cannot 
accept so sweeping a change in the philosophy and 
method of education, may vet be very readv to move 
away from the barren old chronologies of kings, 
presidents, campaigns, and rivalries into nobler and 
profounder modes of instruction, whether in the 
realm of the Motherland historv, or of international 
and inter-racial relations. 

The Greeks counted history as one of the nine 
" musical" powers. I think that, before the 
twentieth century closes, the schools of civilisation 
will take an even larger view. 
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A GIGANTIC SWINDLE ? 


By A SCHOOLMASTER. 


All over the country during the month of August 
examination results were published. For the boy 
who passed this means in some cases the chance of a 
good job; for the boy who failed it means possibly 
another year at school ог“ another shot in December.”’ 
For the schoolmaster it may mean a sigh of relief that 
a duffer like So-and-so has managed to scrape through, 
or a considerable shock because a brilliant boy has 
“ come a cropper ” in a vital subject. Vital to pass, 
owing to the peculiar combinations of subjects devised 
by some examination boards : vital to pass and there- 
fore vital for the chance of a job and vital to a boy's 
whole life. I sometimes wonder whether this is the 
only kind of vitality which some of the subjects 
taught in schools ever get. 

For some parents, that distant and often querulous 
race, there is a feeling of pride that our boy has done 
better than Mrs. So-and-so’s boy, or if the worst has 
happened, there are immediate thoughts that Mr. 
So-and-so who teaches such and such a subject must 
be a bit of a fool. Is there ever a humble thought 
that the boy's ancestors may not have been entirely 
satisfactory, or that what was good enough for his 
father should not be considered good enough for him? 
Or if they wish to get him the best education that 
money can buy, do they ever consider whether 
education is one of the things you can buy? 

But every year when I see these results I think: 
More boys are passing every year, but are they more 
intelligent than the bovs whom we admired when we 
were voung? Ном did the world survive at all in the 
days before examinations, if they are really so 
important as many people seem to imagine? 

And the teachers, whose faces and voices I shall 
remember as long as I can remember anything at all, 
with mixed feelings, it is true, but with more true 
respect than I ever hope to gain from the boys I have 
taught, were they any worse than some of the modern 
efficient and rather ruthless examination trainers? 

“ Jump boldly at the hurdle, my boy, and then you 
never need to try so hard again at this particular kind 
of hurdling. Here are questions of the kind the 
examiners will ask you. Here are the answers which 
will foil them. And for Heaven's sake don't waste 
your time on anything outside the curriculum except 
organised games." 

At times a more serious thought strikes me. Is not 
the whole system a gigantic swindle? А swindle so 
gigantic that no single person or body of persons can 
rightfully receive more than a small share of the 
blame, and, naturally perhaps, refuses to take any at 
all; A swindle so vast that any mere patching or 
mending of the system would not be of the slightest 
use? A swindlesymptomatic of the merits and defects 
of our whole civilisation, whose good effects are easily 


seen in a nice black and white certificate, and whose 
bad ones are merely a poisoning of our whole outlook 
on knowledge, which will ultimately bring all our 
intellectual activities to a standstill so imperceptibly 
that our minds will have stopped functioning alto- 
gether, and we shall slide into complete mental 
oblivion hugging a pathetic belief that we are the 
victims of blind natural forces, instead of the victims 
of our own stupidity and shortsightedness? 

Consider the elementary schools. They do their 
jobs thoroughly. Part of their job is to “ get ” their 
boys scholarships to secondary schools. When they 
have achieved that, they can sit back for a few weeks 
and then start again on the next batch. But how 
many of their ' successes" can really benefit by 
a secondary education? 

The secondary schools are doing their job, and part 
of it is 10“ get " their boys through “ matric.” This 
should be the gateway to a university, but at present 
it is often a source of revenue to examination boards, 
and a consolation to a harassed business man, who 
can see no other possible means of distinguishing 
between one candidate for the position of office boy, 
and another. Some boys need very little ''teaching," 
others quite a lot: some require, and in many case: 
get, the sacrifice of a great deal of the schoolmaster's 
leisure. But, of course, he gets so much leisure and 
is so well paid that this is not a very good argument. 

The universities take the matriculated product 
and label him first class or second class or “‘ failure.’’ 
But even then he is not necessarily an educated man. 
And university men are often failures in business, so 
what is the use of wasting all this public money, 
anywav? 

' The parents are occasionally liable to take the credit 
for any success, and blame the teacher for all the 
failures. 

And the teacher? He tries very hard in almost 
every case that I have ever come across. He takes 
a little credit for his successes and some of the blame, 
sometimes more than he ought, for the failures. 

And the people who mark the papers? Do they 
always know very much about the boys, and the 
conditions under which boys work? Ог about the 
teachers, and the conditions under which they are 
expected to teach? I have known of cases where 
boys, who had been very efficiently taught on the 
instructions of the head master by a very capable 
assistant, were marked down very heavily, either 
because fraud was suspected, or because the examiners 
allowed for the influence of the teacher. And 
teachers have been dismissed because their results 
were bad. 

I met a lady once who said to me: “ My daughter 
teaches, and when her girls fail, she gets all the blame 
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and Ше head mistress does not blame Ше girls at all." 
So I said that it was ridiculous, but it can be very 
tragic for the person concerned. 

I met a man once who corrected matriculation 
papers, and he had very hazy ideas of what to expect 
and what to allow for, and he was shocked when he 
realised that his casual guesswork might ruin a boy's 
career or cause a teacher's dismissal. 

I met a head master once who said: '' In nine cases 
out of ten it is the master's fault if a boy fails." He 
drew his boys from a very limited area. He let any- 
one into the school who could afford the fee, and 
moved them up every year because there was no 
room for them to stay down. Masters were two a 
penny. He could get at least a hundred applications 
for any post he advertised, but his boys paid fees and 
were therefore very valuable. 

There was an efficient female once on a committee 
interviewing a man for a teaching post, and she said 
to him: “| have heard all about your brilliant 
successes at Cambridge University, but what I want 
to know is, have you got your matric. ? " 

I met a parent once who had removed her boy 
from a very good school to a demonstrably inferior 
institution because she had received a guarantee that 
the boy would “ get through." The other school had 
given him up as a bad job because they were turning 
boys away. 

Here are a few simple questions we can all ask 
ourselves :— 

How many of our prominent business men who 
require “© matric.” from their office boys could have 
passed themselves at the age of sixteen? 

How many of the subjects ме“ swotted ” at school 
have become part of our lives afterwards? 

Do we ever read Shakespeare? 

If not, whose loss 15 that? 

Do we do enough for the clever boys? 

Is it really good for them to '' cool their heels "' 
for at least half the lesson? 

How many of our teachers can be called educated 
men? 

How could we expect as many as we have, when we 
consider the conditions under which most of them 
have to work, and the fairly safe but not really 
princely remuneration? 

And finally, 1f many people are agreed that there is 
something wrong, must we let matters get worse and 
worse because we cannot find an immediate and 
infallible solution? 


AN INTRODUCTION TO GEOGRAPHY: by C. E. 
Clowser. (2s.3d. Murray.) 
Stories of exploration introduce the continents, 
and provide pegs upon which to hang facts concerning 
geographical principles. The scheme is good and 


well handled. H. C. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE DULL CHILD. 
By MARY NOEL. 


Dullness, apart from that backwardness associated 
with prolonged absence from school, is frequentlv 
accompanied or caused by some physical defect, and 
by the remedying of these defects many sufferers 
from dullness might be partly or wholly cured. 
Many cases of dullness are due to malnutrition, and 
local authorities could do something to remedy this. 
In any case it is not right that dull children should 
suffer in schools for something they cannot help. 

Experiments dave been ¢ried in which the dull 
children of a district were all sent to one school, and 
carefully graded according to their intelligence. 
Excellent work was done in these schools, but they 
had serious disadvantages. It was inevitable that 
such schools should be referred to as '' silly schools." 
Imagine the result on the subnormal minds that one 
was attempting to cure ! 

“ Well, then,” you say, '' if such an excellent scheme 
failed, what can we be expected to до?” 

Here are a few suggestions; they are not new, but 
after considering them somebody may think of better 
ones. 

Let us get rid of as many cases as possible of dullness 
due to physical defect. Take, for example, cases of 
malnutrition. It has been proved that in cases of 
inadequate feeding the brain is the first organ to 


suffer. Let us see that our poorer children are well 
fed. This is not sentimental. It is plain common 
sense. 


Where is the money to come from? Let us spend 
a little less money on the mentally deficient who can 
never hope to be useful citizens, and try to benefit 
those who, with a little care and forethought, can be 
trained as useful members of the community. 

It is important to remember, too, that, though it is 
definitely harmful for the dull child to work with more 
intelligent children than himself, yet contact with 
them in games and all forms of physical activity is 
not only beneficial but even necessary for his normal 
physical development. 

Our problem, therefore, resolves itself into one not 
of special schools but of special classes. 

If all our schools could have classes with a definite 
vocational bias for these children, classes sufficientlv 
small for them to receive individual attention, some 
improvement in their condition might be noted. It 
would mean larger staffs in our schools, and a certain 
amount of extra expenditure on apparatus, tools, &c., 
but the ultimate good would compensate for this, for 
not only the children, but the whole communitv 
would benefit. It certainly would be better than our 
present unsatisfactory and inadequate arrangements, 
our blind system of squeezing square pegs into round 
holes, only to find, when we have need of them, that 
they have toppled over and are utterly useless. 
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SCHOOL SOCIETIES. 


lhere has been much discussion lately about 
education for leisure. The claim is made that our 
schools should concern themselves with preparation 
for the leisure hours of life, with the implied criticism 
that they do not do so at present. This is surely to 
ignore one of the most remarkable features of many 
secondary schools. It is, in fact, a characteristic of 
the English tradition of education that much of its 
most valuable training takes place out of school 
hours, and is essentially voluntary in character on the 
part both of the staff and the pupils. Those who 
criticise what they call the narrowness and the 
academic nature of the modern secondary school 
curriculum are often strangely neglectful or ignorant 
of this side of school life. 

The strength of the school society lies in the fact 
that it is a voluntary association. The atmosphere 
of the classroom is at the best artificial, and though 
the methods of debate and discussion, of informality, 
even of sheer play, have been and are still tried, 
sometimes with great success, the atmosphere is still 
artificial. The pupil has no choice in the matter; 
he must be there, and must take part, whatever the 
subject. But to the society he gives freely and 
gladly his own time and his own interest. What 
might be only a school subject has become a hobby 
and a pleasure. Not that all school subjects are dull 
or burdensome; it frequently happens that in an 
Overcrowded curriculum the time allotted is, and 


can be, only too scanty. But the society can give 
the keen pupil the opportunity to expand his work 
and his interests in that subject which most appeals 
to him. This, of course, does not apply equally to 
all subjects, but it does apply to subjects such as 
literature and the drama, art or natural history, and 
it is possible to find some very practical applications 
of the principles of mathematics and science in model 
engineering and photography. 

But while, on the one hand, the school society links 
up with school work, on the other hand, it provides 
an equipment for dealing with one of the greatest 
problems of our day—the right use of leisure. The 
boy who is encouraged to find his own interests in 
the school society will be able in after life to employ 
his leisure hours wisely. He will be prepared and, 
indeed, willing to pursue his own hobbies and to 
associate with others for that purpose; he may even 
thereby stumble upon the best part of his life’s work. 
He is unlikely ever to be at a loss for something to 
do, or to seek refuge from boredom in mechanised 


amusements. He will be helped to form an in* 
telligent opinion upon problems which lie outside his 
own trade or profession. It is the boy who has been 
a keen member of a natural history society who will 
care most about the preservation of the countryside, 
and the boy who has learnt in a dramatic society to 
appreciate the theatre who will help most to maintain 
its highest standards. 

From the point of view of the teacher, societies are 
a great gain. They involve, it is true, a vast amount 
of labour and a generous expenditure of time; these 
are readily and gladly given. But they have their 
immediate reward. “ The more you see of your boys 
out of school," said a great head master, '' the more 
you will get out of them in school." To meet a boy 
in the workshop or on a field excursion or behind 
the scenes in the school theatre is often to make a 
great discovery. There is nothing so baffling as the 
boy who for no apparent reason does not get on with 
his work as he should. It is sometimes only when he 
sheds his reserve in some society that the key to the 
solution is found. To discover that a boy is keen 
on music or railways or snakes is often to discover 
how to deal with him in class. The wise teacher soon 
learns how to use such discoveries. There is another 
side to it too. “ The man as can form a ackerate 
judgment of a animal can form a ackerate judgment 
of anythin'." Mr. Weller’s principle is, indeed, of 
wide application. The teacher who in the classroom 
sometimes appears unsympathetic is seen in a new 
light when he explains the mysteries of photography 
or the migration of birds, and he who is known to 
have an accurate and practical knowledge of aero- 
planes or locomotives will be listened to with more 
respect when he must expound the indirect question 
or the theorem of Pythagoras. 

lhere are, of course, dangers and difficulties. 
There is the obvious danger of an encroachment 
upon school work, and the danger of a dissipation 
of activity. Precautions are necessary and salutary. 
It is a good thing that pleasure should be sub- 
ordinated to work; to confine a hobby to its proper 
hours is not easy, but it is a useful discipline. Nor 
is it all loss that a boy should learn early to make a 
definite choice. There are those who are ready to 
join every society in the school; to be compelled to 
make a choice is good both for them and for the 
societies. Some of the difficulties arise out of home 
conditions. There are still many parents, especially 
those who have not had the advantage of much 
education themselves, who do not understand the 
implications of education, and fail to see even the 
material advantages of the school society, much less 
the value of such a contribution to the general life 
of the school. Others again are discouraging for 
various reasons. This type is illustrated by the 
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case of Ше parent who objected to her son's 
joining a photographic society because he would 
be certain to make a mess in his room at home. 
A display or an exhibition, or a few words 
spoken at a Parents' Evening or on some informal 
occasion will often put matters right; and most 
dangers and difficulties vanish before wise and sane 
enthusiasm. 

It is well worth while taking a great deal of trouble 
over the organisation and procedure of a society. 
While these will vary according to the purpose of the 
society, and should never be such as to interfere with 
the freedom of its meetings, there will be normally 
a number of officials, a committee, and a general 
scheme of working. It is a good thing Юг the 
officials to be given a list of their duties, and to be 
encouraged to act on their own initiative within their 
own province. There must not be too many offices, but 
minor offices can sometimes be created which involve 
some simple duties, such as preparing the room for the 
meeting, or keeping a record of the attendance. The 
successful performance of such a duty has frequently 
encouraged a boy in his other school work. The 
committee can be used to collect the opinions and 
ideas of the members as to the conduct of the society, 
and under a keen and vigorous secretary may be 
left to draw up the programme for the session and 
submit it for approval. In the actual procedure at 
meetings, while some will be informal, it is wise to 
insist on certain formalities. The careful keeping 
and passing of the minutes, the distinction between 
private and public business, the preparation of the 
agenda, the arrangements for votes of thanks; 
these things are no bad preparation for some of the 
duties of life. If, indeed, a boy can learn at school 
to propose or second a vote of thanks in appropriate 
words and at suitable length, he has learnt something 
of great value. 

It is frequently necessary and nearly always 
desirable to have a small subscription, which should 
not be so large that the poorer boys cannot afford it 
or so small as to be negligible. But if a boy has to 
deny himself one or two visits to the Tuck Shop in 
order to pay his subscription, it will do him no harm. 
From the point of view of the officials and the 
members generally, the handling of finance is good 
training. It is excellent that boys should learn to 
handle and account for money which is not their 
own. The preparation of a balance sheet and its 
scrutiny by the committee, the discussion as to the 
best use of the society's funds, are of more practical 
use than many lessons on economics in the class- 
room. 

АП these things, however, are commonplaces in 
very many of our schools, both boys' and girls'; 
of such schools it can never be said that their pupils 
go out into the world quite unfitted for the business 
of life or unable to use and appreciate its pleasures. 
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* DO YOU AGREE?" 
Bv P. P. Ross Nicuots, History Honours М.А. 


I wonder how many masters find the history 
hours dull? 

Not very many I think. History is one of few 
subjects which a man who knows some imaginative 
detail can, with even a dull text-book, make capti- 
vating to most children. But in order to interest a 
class mildly one must be positively excited oneself. 

When I was teaching history in schools I found the 
junior text-books mostly very poor. They were often 
admirable as summaries of fact, but utterly lacked 
any element from the world of romance in which the 
child-mind loves to dwell. I found it best, lesson 
after lesson, to throw aside the book, and just give my 
own summary of the period in hand, dealing with it 
in an imaginative way with illustrations from all 
sorts of unorthodox sources; and I believe most 
history teachers do the same. Poverty of general 
knowledge is the child's chief difficulty. The only 
way for the teacher is to compare or contrast the 
new information with something the child does 
know—the Romans in England with the British in 
India, for example, or trade gilds with trade unions. 

Twenty minutes’ talk with the blackboard, ten 
minutes of mutual questions, a little dictation for the 
boys' outline note-books, and the text-book banished 
to prep. time—those were the lines I found worked 
best between a young class and myself. But it is 
not true that there are no good text.books; they 
merely need finding. Some good outline treatments 
exist, illustrated and inexpensive, while the book of 
which Rudyard Kipling is joint author is captivating. 

The culprits to my mind in this matter of history 
for the million are the great universities. They 
provide us with no authoritative and popular writers 
in the subject, such as science has in Prof. J. A. 
Thomson, and classics has in Prof. Gilbert Murrav. 
Mr. Trevelyan's wonderful single-volume history from 
Cambridge cannot possibly be put into the hands of 
any boy below fifth-form public-school standard. 

A well-known don said to me once: “TI really 
almost wish they would stop teaching history in 
schools. It's worse than useless for real history up 
here." Не seemed to have no suspicion that history 
was anybody's business but that of the 'Varsitv 
candidate for honours, who from the true don's point 
of view is the embryo research worker. This attitude 
is only too typical. 


A Томгок HISTORY or THE BRITISH EMPIRE OVER- 
SEA: by A. P. Newton. (2s. Blackie.) 
Well-written in simple yet interesting language, 
this volume presents the story of the Empire as a 
living and growing entity. It can be recommended 
without reserve. Н. С. 
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SUNDAYS FOR BOYS. 


By A PUBLIC SCHOOL MASTER. 


Last summer an interesting correspondence took 
place in The Times on the various possibilities of 
Sunday at boys' boarding schools. The Public 
Schools' Scout Commissioner suggested that, under 
the present system, Sunday afternoons might afford 
an excellent chance for senior boys to learn the ele- 
ments of scouting. But this idea, sensible as it 
seemed, was not favourably received: several 
correspondents pointed out that, in this age of over- 
organisation and lack of leisure, such a plan would 
deprive precisely those boys with least spare time of 
one of the most valuable privileges of the week—two 
or three hours of freedom to rest, cultivate hobbies, 
or do as they like. 

How exactly, one may inquire, are these hours 
used at present? 

It depends on the school and—which is not quite 
the same thing—on the reigning head master. Atone 
end of the scale comes А , with a strict tradition 
of Victorian sabbatarianism. From two o'clock till 
four the boys are turned out by their house masters 
for a compulsory walk—unless it is a pouring wet 
afternoon. Top-hatted and tail-coated (or Eton 
jacketed) they prowl the countryside in twos and 
threes: it is not an interesting countryside, but 
perhaps it is at least good that they should be out of 
doors. A little amateur birds’-nesting and, at times, 
experiments in a neighbouring stream on the sailing 
potentialities of the “ topper ” fill in the time, more or 


less, till four o'clock chapel and sermon. Опе cannot 
imagine a less suitable hour for devotions, especially 
опа hot summer afternoon, but anyhow the boys are 
under the eye of authority again, and out of mischief. 

So much for A——. At B—— things are different. 
Twelve years of a young, modern, and exceedingly 
"liberal" head master saw a gradual revolution 
from a state of things not unlike those still prevalent 
at А 

А fine Sunday after dinner sees the grounds 
swarming with boys of all ages, mostly in shorts. 
They are playing football (both codes), stump cricket, 
rounders, even amateur golf. The fives courts are 
crowded; the baths open all the afternoon. A few 
go for runs, in groups of two or three, and will explore 
felds, lanes, and woods four or five miles away. 
Small sections, each under the guidance of a keen 
master, will explore the mysteries of botany, or 
insects, or birds. 

There are four scout-troops in the school and Sunday 


afternoons are excellent times for practising the diffi- 
cult art of fire-lighting or the first-class cooking test. 
(But this 15 not the official scouting time, and probably 
no scoutmaster will be there.) A number will go for 
walks, and some will simply sit in their studies and 
read, or play the gramophone, or chat—and nobody 
says them nay. At half.past four they must all be 
back in houses, wearing Sunday clothes, for three- 
quarters of an hour's quiet time; then tea, and chapel 
at half-past six. 

The one rule governing all these activities is abso- 
lutely rigid: “по organisation." No lists of teams 
may be put up, and if the scratch football team has 
a referee at all, he is probably a very amateurish one. 
Whatever the boy does, or does not do, it is of his 
own free will. 

What conclusions, if any, can one draw from these 
two interpretations of the fourth commandment? 

The old-fashioned master or parent (the adjective 
is not intended in any derogatory sense) will hold that 
Sunday ought to be different from other days, that the 
boys can play games on six afternoons of the week, 
and that it is all for their good to do otherwise on the 
seventh. They will point to the fact that through 
every stratum of English society to-day we are 
suffering from a lack of discipline. They will remind 
us of the spread of Sunday golf and “ hiking ” since 
the war, and probably ascribe to such influences our 
half-filled churches and general slackness in religious 
belief. They will deny vigorously that to don foot- 
ball clothes and play fives or hunt butterflies is to 
“ keep holy the sabbath дау.” 

The new-fashioned authorities maintain, on the 
contrary, that boys will be boys, and that the 
“ Victorian " Sunday was a day of misery to thou- 
sands of English children. They point out that 
games and recreations at school are now so organised 
and so compulsory that to most boys an entirely 
unorganised, voluntary game is something very 
different from the stereotyped football or cricket or 
runs of the other six days of the week. They would 
urge the importance of free time for private hobbies 
and reading, stressing the growing importance to our 
generation of “© education for leisure," a task in which 
most public schools fail conspicuously. And they 
would add that broad-mindedness is not necessarily 
weakness, and that the important thing is that when 
the boys leave school it should be with the feeling 
that Sunday is a jolly day, a real day of rest with 
plenty of freedom to do just what you like. 

The two views are probably irreconcilable. “А 
Sabbath well spent brings a week of content," cer- 
tainly. But what ts “well spent"? Faced with 
this problem, one sympathises with the perplexity 
of Pilate. 
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EDUCATION IN SWITZERLAND. 


From the International Bureau of Education we have received the following description of the general principles 
of the teaching programme of studies for infants and primary schools adopted by a decree of the Council of State. 


I. The public primary school, which, according to 
the terms of the first article of our law on primary 
education, aims at giving '' indispensable instruction 
and moral education to all," prepares the pupils with 
a view to their future career, and to their intellectual, 
moral, and social life, by helping them to attain, 
under the best conditions of hygiene and happiness, 
the maximum development of which they are 
capable. 


II. Bearing in mind that the school is for the child, 
it bases its teaching on biological and psychological 
principles, and endeavours to adapt itself to practical 
realities, to present circumstances, to regional or local 
needs, and to the individual capabilities of the pupils. 


III. It seeks to attain its aim by placing the child 
in surroundings where he can exercise his faculties, 
develop his capabilities, and acquire practical know- 
ledge through natural means. 


IV. To this end it develops the aptitudes of the 
pupils by relying on the principles which result from 
the child's need of activity; it thus seeks to impart 
knowledge and to mcrease the child's powers by work 
with a practical application. The acquiring of 
knowledge should make the child capable of greater 
powers of attention, will, concentration, judgment, 
understanding of realities and of their relation one 
to another; it ought to satisfy the child's interests, 
arouse his curiosity, mould his tastes and his 
character, awaken and cultivate in him good thoughts, 
create healthy habits, strengthen his conscience and 
teach him, little by little, to find by proper means the 
elements of learning and of culture by initiating 
him in personal research. 


V. Bearing in mind that it takes a whole life of 
work and experience to attain full self-control and 
the freedom of one's profession, the school will never 
forget that instruction cannot be given once and for 
all. 

In applying its methods 2nd in regrouping the 
scholars (promotions) it will take count of the 
following points: (r) The intellectual development of 
adults inevitably shows certain gaps which, however, 
do not prevent them from following a useful career. 
(2) School children are unequally gifted, ignorance of 
one particular branch of study does not necessarily 
retard, in its entirety, the development of which 
they are capable. 


VI. The primary school does not lose sight of the 
necessity of connecting all the various phases of 
instruction from beginning to end, and it must never 
forget that there are no water-tight divisions between 
various branches. 


VII. Since knowledge which is not assimilated, 
nor revived by repetition, nor put to practical use, 
is lost after a greater or less interval, the programme 
of studies ought to be subordinated to the following 
considerations: (г) Seeking to distinguish, in all 
cases, if the child's defect is due to ignorance of the 
matter studied (memory) or to inability to pass on 
knowledge from the realm of theory to the realm of 
realities (intelligence). (2) Always insisting on the 
close relationship which exists between teaching and 
realities by constantly introducing work bearing on 
realisation or identification, and without losing sight 
of the fact that increase of knowledge and power is 
based on the principle of activity, all activity itself 
arising from a need. (3) Avoiding a drift of attention 
by concentrating practical exercises on a small 
number of points, and by resolutely setting aside 
difficulties which are not the exclusive object of the 
practical exercise. (4) Never assuming that know- 
ledge is acquired or a capacity fully developed once 
and for all, or demanding of a pupil that at the time 
of his entry into a class he should know all the work 
of the previous years; but remembering, on the 
contrary, that teaching is a series of conquests, that 
slowness of acquisition obeys laws, that age is an 
important factor, that the occasions of applying 
specific knowledge are to be found again in all classes, 
and that finally the work of assimilating new matter 
may give the pupils a better and a more complete 
understanding of matter previously studied. In this 
field, it is better to substitute for preoccupation with 
the thing to be studied, exercises on new problems 
demanding intelligence, and not to confuse general 
culture with scholarship. (5) Education ought to 
endeavour to determine weak points and to provide 
exercises for these weak points; as an artisan repeats 
the same process in order to acquire a certain dexterity 
of movement, so intelligence ought to be submitted 
to a sufficient training to enable it to overcome 
difficulties such as may have a general character— 
experienced by the whole class—or an individual 
character, experienced by some pupil in particular. 
(6) Control operations should be of two kinds: 
(a) control of knowledge (memorisation); (b) control 
of the capacity of power (intelligence). 

The importance of the first of these controls 1s 
relative, in the sense that the pupil may, without 
any great inconveniencein many cases, learn to-morrow 
what he does not know to-day. 

On the other hand, the second control serves to 
enlighten the teacher on the degree of understanding 
attained by the pupil, on his real capacity for sur- 
mounting the proposed difficulties, and on the 
efficiency of the teaching. 
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THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
А PLEA FOR RECONSIDERATION. 
Ву C. L. Векку, M.A., M.R.S.T., Director of Education for Todmorden. 


In the opinion of the present writer—though 
doubtless there are many who will not agree—one of 
the greatest errors and misfortunes of the past 
twenty years of scholastic effort has been the virtual 
exclusion of English grammar from the elementary 
school curriculum. This has been due to no accidental 
neglect, but rather to a deliberate policy. It has 
now, however, operated long enough for any competent 
and unbiased observer to recognise how gravely it has 
weakened the effectiveness of English teaching to-day. 
Teachers strive, even more so than in the past, to 
foster a love of all that is worthy and beautiful in our 
' language and literature. Their efforts in the teaching 
of oral English, too, have done much to establish 
among ‘‘ the people " a spoken English that all can 
understand; а“ vulgar "" tongue (in the proper sense 
of that word) rather than a merely local patois. Yet, 
in spite of so much good work, there has grown up a 
generation that is remarkably ignorant of the 
grammar of their own language. Thus, while they 
can read with ease, they write with more effort than 
effect and with little or no regard for correctness of 
expression, for composition, structure, and character 
of style. 


The present neglect may certainly be regarded as 
the consequence of an extreme reaction from the 
errors and failings of past methods of teaching 
English grammar. The Hadow Committee, in its 
report last year, * acknowledged “ ће decay of the 
teaching of grammar as a specialised subject in 
elementary education," and attributed it to the 
artificial transference of Latin rules to English and 
the survival of such methods in schools where Latin 
is not taught. It deplored the fact that '' owing to 
this reaction, the teaching of English has become 
weakest on its formal side.” So far has the pendulum 
swung that many teachers find themselves compelled 
to retrace at least some of their steps. If, however, 
the teacher is actually caught in the act of teaching 
grammar he usually feels that some apology is needed 
for such a lapse on his part. He will probably hasten 
to explain that usually the subject is taught only in 
an incidental way and that, in any case, he does not 
teach formal grammar. The fault, however, is not 
solely that of the elementary school teacher. He has 
been supported—one might almost say aided and 
abetted—by some expert teachers of English in 
secondary schools. The latter are now beginning to 

* See “ The Primary School," рр. 163-165. 


regret that so many children are promoted from 
primary to secondary schools at eleven with no 
knowledge of even the elements of English grammar. 
But in the recent past, those teachers undoubtedly 
influenced their elementary school colleagues. In 
fact, it became the fashion to decry formal grammar 
teaching—and educational fashions have a very 
baneful influence on those teachers, however few they 
may be, who are carried away by every breath of vain 
doctrine. The Board's inspectors for years insisted 
most strongly on the necessity for regular and 
thorough instruction in formal grammar. Later, 
those same inspectors began with one accord to 
forbid what they had once commanded, and the 
teachers, therefore, naturally did a complete “ about 
turn " as quickly as they could. They had to do so, 
or risk adverse reports for persistently teaching an 
obsolete subject. Lastly, one must admit that, in 
almost all post-war teaching, there has been evident 
a desire to avoid drudgery and to present every subject 
to the child so far as possible in the guise of a game. 

Happily, there are signs, though in some places 
faint and uncertain at present, that the reaction has 
spent itself. Already the more courageous and in- 
dependent teachers are again openly and un- 
ashamedly teaching English grammar to their children. 
It therefore behoves those who appreciate its value 
and the present need for its reinstatement to ensure 
that the errors of the past are not repeated. The 
former neglect has many lessons to teach and 
warnings to give. It may help to vindicate those who 
are leading the return and to encourage others to 
follow if some official sanctions for their views are 
here quoted. 

The Departmental Committee of 1921 recognised 
that the teaching of English at what is now called 
the '' primary " stage '' should include grammar and 
phonetics.” They considered that '' even elementary 
school children would assuredly benefit from some 
consideration of the fundamental laws which govern 
the expression of their thought." The Committee 
were consequently of the opinion that “ the case for 
teaching pure grammar, a grammar of function not 
of form, is an exceedingly strong one." Though the 
suggestion that the teaching of functional grammar 
necessarily excludes formal grammar is an un- 
fortunate one, the recommendations are otherwise as 
sound as they are emphatic. Yet at the time they 
were generally ignored. The Hadow Committee, 
reporting on “ The Education of the Adolescent ” in 
1926, were more timid in their recommendations, 
though they had the wisdom to commend even formal 
grammar in senior schools. “ We think," the Report 
states, "that some instruction in the elements of 
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grammar is valuable . . . such knowledge of formal 
grammar as is required to enable the pupil to under- 
stand theart of writing correct English is indispensable 
and should be included in the time-table." Те 
second Hadow Report—'' The Primary School "—being 
later and less influenced by a reaction that is already 
passing, is much more emphatic. Even in the junior 
school “ an irreducible minimum of pure grammar 
should be taught as part of the English course.” 

Some valuable guidance as to the content of 
English grammar teaching at the various stages of 
school life is also to be found in official publications. 
The Board of Education, in the ''Handbook of 
Suggestions for Teachers and Others (1928)," urges 
that at the Junior Stage (seven to eleven) ‘ teachers 
should now attach more and more value to the 
exactness and adequacy of their (the children's) 
knowledge ” and that “ certain pieces of information 
which are constantly in demand may advantageously 
be committed to memory at a fairly early stage." 
There is no reason whatever why these general rules 
should not apply to the English lessons as much as 
to those in other subjects. It is otherwise most 
difficult to secure, as the ‘‘ Suggestions " recommend 
that, “ at about Ше age of eleven the scholars should 
be able to express themselves with fair ease and 
correctness."* The Board's Consultative Committee 
have since recommendedf that children must $n the 
junior school “ be made conscious of the functions of 
words and of the correct structure of the sentence, 
and must learn the grammatical terms arising there- 
from.” 

The Board’s most recent advice on the teaching 
of grammar is contained in the “ Handbook of 
Suggestions," which was revised and re-issued nearly 
two years after the “ Education of the Adolescent." 
The following suggestions clearly indicate minimum 
requirements :— 

“The different parts of speech and their 
functions should gradually be taught, and the 
children should have practice in recognising 
them. They will be able to perceive that every 
sentence has a structure and will appreciate the 
meaning of such terms as subject, predicate, 
object, complement. Later they should be 
taught to analyse the complex sentence, and to 
distinguish the different tvpes of phrase and 
subordinate clause according to the parts of 
speech which they represent. They will also 
perceive that variation in the function and 
meaning of certain words is accompanied by 
variation in their form, and they should then 
learn certain facts of English accidence and 
certain rules of syntax, coming to understand 
what is meant, e.g., by concords, inflections, 
moods, tenses, &c.”’ 

* P. 45—italicised above only. 
|“ The Primary School," p. 164. 


It is unfortunate that the above paragraph occurs 
in a section dealing with the senior stage, since much 
of the work referred to must be done in junior schools 
and classes. This is fully recognised in the second 
Hadow Report, “ The Primary School." It is at the 
junior stage (seven to eleven years) that '' the pupil 
must be made conscious of the functions of words and 
of the correct structure of the sentence, and must 
learn the grammatical terms arising therefrom." 

А return to sane and efficient grammar teaching 
requires suitable text-books. The Board's Con. 
sultative Committee in 1928 reported, in ‘‘ Books in 
Public Elementary Schools," that there was already 
“ a demand for books on grammar which will be more 
concerned with the examination and study of current 
English " than with grammatical technicalities. This 
demand remains yet far from satisfied, though much 
has been done by such original workers as Mr. J. W. 
Marriott, Mr. Guy N. Pocock, Mr. W. J. Glover, and 
others. Teachers may, indeed, rejoice at the dis- 
appearance of the old type of English grammar book 
which devoted so many pages to the minutiae of 
accidence, even before permitting the pupil to study 
the sentence with which, as the unit of speech, our 
new writers begin their lessons in grammar. These 
writers* have shown that grammar may be taught 
without tears and, indeed, even with laughter, and 
that we have not yet appreciated as we should the 
value of grammar as a training in logical thought. 

While grammar may now be learnt without tears, 
it cannot be learnt without effort. There is no doubt 
that, in the recent past, we have reacted extremely 
not only against grammar teaching but against 
effort in learning. While it is unnecessary and even 
undesirable to include formal grammar in the earlv 
stages of English teaching, children after the age of 
seven should be constantly trained by eye and ear 
to use only correct grammatical forms, while in the 
senior stage there should be no shirking of the more 
serious difficulties of the subject. Mr. Glover 
abandons entirely the old method of teaching by the 
correction of errors. “ Why confuse the child's eye 
or ear, he says, “with faulty construction? " 
Certainly much harm may be done thereby, but, 
unfortunately, Secondary School Entrance and Minor 
Scholarship examination papers still include the old 
questions: “ Correct the following sentences." It 
should also be remembered that, though children 
тау hear nothing but the most perfect English at 
school, at home they may speak what is almost a 
different tongue. 

The wrong methods of past teaching explain but 
in no way excuse the recent neglect of grammar. 
The reaction seems happily to have spent itself, and 
once more we are coming to realise that in grammar 
we have an intellectual discipline which was never 
more needed than it is to-day. 

* Particularly Mr. Marriott. 
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TEACHER OF MUSIC. 
By “А. J.” 


Two little hands fluttered above the black and 
yellow keys of the piano. Slender fingers reached 
down, timidly pushing here and there. Sounds from 
the open top of the rosewood case clanged through 
the stillness of the room. For moments they hung 
together in a thin melody; then the fingers floundered, 
and the notes were scattered like torn petals about 
the old musician’s den. 

“Stop! For God's sake, stop! " 

The ageing voice was harsh. Startled, the child 
dropped her hands into her lap. She was afraid of 
her teacher to-day; that was why there was less 
melody than usual. She could not fully realise that 
this shrunken form, enveloped in the faded dressing- 
gown and clipped within the curved arms of the 
swivel chair, was indeed Mr. Baine. 

The kindly wrinkles, the wavy white hair, had 
once seemed sweet, but now he was almost horrid. 
Four weeks of illness had thinned the white locks, 
and brought an untidy stubble to hide the lines of his 
face. And his voice—he had never shouted like that 
before. 

** It's all right, child," the old man said, more 
gently. “I was forgetting myself. But you must 
not try great melodies like that until you have had 
more practice. Your fingers are not quite sure of 
themselves yet. Let's try some scales. Take C, 
that’s simple—slowly—slowly." 

Again sounds clanged through the room. Steadily 
the fingers crawled to and fro forcing out a tedious 
string of noise. 

The sick musician watched. How many times had 
he heard that scale of C? Hundreds, thousands, 
tens of thousands, perhaps! Оп pianos and organs, 
violins, and harmoniums, but chiefly on the great 
cathedral organ that had been his care for more than 
thirty years. Often it had been played with speedy 
accuracy; sometimes with a rhythm that made it 
almost beautiful; but alas! too often it had been 
churned out as this unwilling girl was doing now. 

Poor little maid! Slave of а mother's ambition 
and a social convention. He had known many such. 
They had been dragged to him by loving mothers 
who required their offspring to be accomplished that 
they stand well in the neighbour's eyes. 

He had taken them and their guineas. Why not? 
He had dug deeply to find the grains of talent the 
mothers worshipped. He had discovered three in 
all the years. The rest had been dull earth without 
agrain of gold. Andthe hours they had been chained 
by maternal command to the music-stool had 
darkened their dullness. 

He wondered how many hours of sunshine and 
play he had robbed from youth. But it was not his 
fault. Rather blame the mothers and the social code. 


If he had refused, they would have gone to another. 
Then they would not have had the satisfaction of 
saying, “ My child is taking music with Mr. Ваше, 
our cathedral organist, you know." 

He was suddenly aware that the scale of C had 
stopped. The forgotten child had halted from 
weariness. 

He dismissed her, patting her brown head and 
gazing with memory's eyes at the pallid oval of her 
face. Grey eyes, sweeping lashes, white skin; a 
miniature of the vision that had smiled in his dreams 
for more nights than he could remember. 

“ Oh—er—Mr. Ваше,” the child hesitated, rolling 
up her sheets, “ mother asked how you were to-day.” 

“ Did she? " the old man exclaimed with uneasy 
interest. '' Tell her—tell her I am almost well again." 

The matronly housekeeper escorted the little 
captive out into the sunshine. The old man 
remained wearily staring at the closed door. “ Almost 
well again ’’—could he but believe that ! 

Man was ever trying to deceive someone—himself 
usually. 

He had once tried to deceive himself about that 
child's mother. Fool he had been to think she 
would notice him! Ап organist's place is in the 
background. 

Besides, she was of another generation; she was 
of the morning when he had reached the late after- 
noon. Now that evening closed upon him, she was 
still in her hey-day with young Hopton, the lad he 
had once led to the foremost place in the cathedral 
choir. 

Fool, and doubly a fool, to let disappointment 
cloud his life, and idle musing lure him from his 
purpose ! 

Love! He had been afraid of it. The world had 
never shaken the timidity of childhood out of him. 

But he had dreamt of love. A sweet lass going 
hand in hand with him through the changing seasons. 

At last he had seen her, under the chestnut tree in 
the Close coming early to Vespers. Often he had 
watched for her. 

Then one evening he saw her walking with young 
Hopton in the park. 

The door opened. The housekeeper came to tend 
the fire. Martha was a comfortable body, one of 
those plain women of humble stock who are born to 
satisfy their maternal instincts by being “ nannies ” 
to other people's children, or housekeepers for elderly 
bachelors. 

Her anxious eyes were upon the master. 

“ You'll not be staying down long now, sir," she 
ventured. ''I don't know what doctor 'd say if he 
knew. 'T was a silly thing to say you'd give that 
lesson after putting all them others off. Little 
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Miss Hopton wouldn't have wept if she'd been kep' 
waiting till next week, I'm sure. 'T was too much 
for your heart, sir."' 

“ No, no, Martha! Don’t worry. I'll get back 
upstairs directly and the doctor will be none the 
wiser. But leave me a little while," he ordered with 
an attempt at authority. 

Alone again, Matthew Baine slowly swivelled his 
chair round to the desk before the window. 

So he had deceived Martha now. She thought he 
had struggled down just to give that little maid her 
overdue lesson. Yet how could she guess that a fire 
blazed within him? He had given no inkling, during 
the days of illness, that the spark of talent long 
smothered by disappointment was smouldering again. 

Claws of pain had dragged a purpose from the 
lumber of his mind and thrust it into the forefront. 
He had come into his old den to give something to 
the world. He was going to finish his masterpiece. 

But was it even now too late? Day had followed 
day, quickly, relentlessly; the last beads were 
slipping off the thread. 

The drawer of the desk was stuck. It defied the 
old man’s weakness, and then yielded suddenly. He 
took out an assortment of shabby papers. They 
were covered with musical hieroglyphics, faded dots 
and lines. 

Turning them over one by one, he lingered wist- 
fully smiling upon a sheet here and there... . 

An attempt at a melody. He remembered the 
afternoon, not long after his appointment at the 
cathedral. He had spent hours with that melody, 
dreaming of great halls and tiers of hushed white 
faces. Now, how crude and silly it seemed! . . . 

A half-finished sonata. He had forgotten it. 
There might have been something in it, for he had 
studied the form well. Courage only he had wanted, 
the courage to persevere... 

A love song. Token of young hope! It was only 
just begun. Courage again he had wanted to test 
that hope. Had he overcome his shyness that day 
in the Close, she might even now be Mary Baine, and 
his child might be playing in the sunshine. 

He turned the papers rapidly. At the bottom a 
wad of manuscript lay folded. Across it was 
scrawled :— 

“ Appeared a Shining Throng ” 
—A Nocturne. 

He examined the pages carefully until he came to 
the last. It was not filled. The dots along the lines 
ended halfway. 

He turned and propped the sheets on the piano. 
His stiff fingers sought the keys. Softly the music 
came. Peace breathed through the room, and the 
whispering sounds caught something of the tran- 
quillity of silence. 

. . . Night drowsed on the hills of Bethlehem, the 
sky star-strewn, the air still Shepherds resting 
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behind a wall of the fold. A ewe bleating for her 
new-born, the lamb suckled, and then the hush again. 
And the men with their cloaks about them, dozing. . . 

The music ceased. Не had reached the broken bar. 

The old man was lost for a moment. Не could not 
think; it was beyond his waning strength. Then 
the warmth of the evening sun on his cheek roused 
him. Another day was slipping away. He must 
finish the composition now; it was his last chance of 
letting the world know that he had lived. 

His eyes rested upon a bronze statuette on the 
mantelshelf, an ancient cloaked shepherd leaning on 
his crook. Above hung a picture, a cheap print 
showing two white, expressionless figures with stiff 
wings, hanging from a splash of yellow cloud, above a 
huddled group of black forms with their backs to the 
audience. “ The Angels Appearing to the Shep. 
herds ”—а poor thing, without even the value of 
antiquity. 

These simple specimens of the other arts had been 
the musician's first inspiration. One night of wasted 
hours his eyes had wandered from the statuette to the 
print and suddenly the idea had sprung—a nocturne 
of that night when peace and goodwill were said to 
have been born on earth. 

He had struggled to the end of the opening move- 
ment, but the climax, the coming of the vision to the 
shepherds—he had never found the chords for that. 
He had not been able to get the bursting glory into 
them. 

But now he must. His trembling fingers roamed 
over the keys casting forth a jumble of sound. Then 
he discovered an encrusted pen, and began to add 
more dots and bars to the unfinished page. With 
sputtering uncertainty, he scrawled in a note here, 
and scratched out a sign there. For twenty minutes 
he worked with urging excitement, refusing to yield 
to the pain in his side. 

It was finished. Again he propped the sheets on 
the piano. Again the calm of the opening movement 
filled the room, but this time it was followed by 
crashing chords, a majestic outpouring of the joyous 
message. Gladness rang through the cadences, and 
the end told of the startled adoration of the shep- 


herds. 

It was done! It was done! The child of his 
little genius was born. And he knew that it had life. 
It would bear his name forth to the world. Tiers of 
white faces in a great hall, and a hush that paid 
homage to his masterpiece ! 

His excitement was arrested by a stab of pain in 
the side. He sank back into the chair, but pain 
could not rob him of the joy of the creator. Не was 
finding happiness at last. 

He gazed long at the manuscript. Those dots and 
bars were part of himself; his emotion, his ideas, a 
bit of his soul was alive in them. The only reality in 
the waste of years, and perhaps the only immortality. 
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He had given something to the world for ever. 
His masterpiece would wing from nation to nation, 
for he had spoken above the barriers of language. 
And the world would—but would it? Would the 
world honour him? 

Suddenly the flame died down. Excitement gave 
place to lonely doubt. Did the world want genius? 
No, the oily mud of the world stifled greater talent 
than his in every generation. And it was such a 
little thing he had done; they would laugh at it. 

And again, someone else would have to interpret 
his work. That was the composer’s eternal dis- 
advantage among artists. There was always an 
interpreter between a composer and his public. 
Would any interpreter raise up the spirit of Matthew 
Baine from that mass of hieroglyphics? 

More likely, unwilling children would torture his 
harmony to pieces on the altar of convention. 

Fool! He had deceived himself again. 

But no one should laugh at him. He grasped the 
masterpiece. A halting step and he had reached the 
grate. He bent and thrust the papers down among 
the coals. He watched the flames curl round them. 
The child of his begetting was a heap of black carbon 
with sparks, like malicious ants, chasing each other 
upon it. 

The pain caught him again. 
chair, and groped for the bell. 
came. 

“ Martha," he whispered, “ help me back to bed 
—Qquickly ! ” 


He fell back into the 
The housekeeper 


Lantern Slides of Germany. 


Our readers will be interested to learn that the 
German Railways Information Bureau, 9 Queen's 
Gardens, London, W.2, will lend sets of lantern slides 
illustrating various German subjects and districts. 
Among these are Wagner, Goethe, the Youth Hostel 
Movement, the Passion Play at Oberammergau, and 
scenes in the Rhineland, Bavaria, andthe Black Forest. 
The sets of slides are loaned free of charge, save that 
borrowers pay carriage both ways. Detailed lists may 
be obtained from the address given above. 


Birkbeck College (University of London), Fetter 
Lane, E.C.4. 


The Inaugural Lecture by Professor P. M. S. 
Blackett, M.A., F.R.S., recently appointed to the 
University Chair of Physics in the College, will be 
gven on Thursday, November 2, 1933, at 6 p.m. 
Subject: “ Cosmic Radiation." The Chair will be 
taken by the Right Honourable Lord Rutherford, 
O.M., F.R.S. Admission free: no tickets required. 


EDUCATION IN INDIA. 
THE EXAMPLE OF A GREAT STATE. 


Few evidences of progress in India are more striking 
than those provided by the educational systems in 
the States. 

Hyderabad has no fewer than 4,285 colleges, high, 
middle, primary, and special educational institutes, 
with a scholar-strength of close upon 300,000. 
Private schools number 1,049 with 30,000 scholars, 
while Osmania University, the central establishment 
of the State, is one of the finest in the Empire. 

The teaching staffs are fully qualified, many of their 
members possessing British degrees, and education is 
open to all without distinction of class or creed. 
Strangely enough, the opportunity provided to the 
“ depressed ” classes to attend public schools is not 
used fully, and a scheme for the establishment of 
separate schools is under consideration. 

A further interesting sidelight upon the thorough- 
ness of the educational system is the recent appoint- 
ment of a lady trainer for the Girl Guides of the 
State, the appointment being sanctioned by the 
Nizam himself. 

Languages appear to be a popular subject among 
the scholars, English being, of course, a favourite, 
with French, Arabic, Persian, Urdu, Telugu, Canarese, 
and Marathi as other sought after languages. In 
other respects, too, the schools have more than a 
suggestion of British atmosphere. There are physical 
“jerks,” sports of all kinds, matriculation examina- 
tions, and scholarships of various values. 

Ihe high ideals which inspire those responsible for 
this splendid system may best be summarised by 
sir Akbar Hydari himself. He is one of the great 
leaders of modern India, and as Prime Minister of 
Hyderabad has been as responsible as any man for 
the present perfection of the State's educational 
system. In a recent address to the students of 
Osmania University he said :— 

'* I depend upon you to help us and then succeed 
us in the task of building the new Hyderabad which 
is rising before our eyes and of which the Osmania 
University is the corner stone. This University, in 
which I take a paternal pride, was founded only the 
other day. You, its students, are therefore not the 
inheritors of ancient renown. You are something 
more. You are Ше makers of traditions which I hope 
and I pray succeeding generations of Hyderabadis 
will look upon with pride and affection. You are 
blazing a trail which has never been blazed before in 
India, and you are the architects who will make or 
mar the new concept of education which the Osmania 
University has furnished to India. Through edu- 
cation in the vernacular alone can there be an effective 
synthesis between the mind of our people and the 
knowledge which we now gather so largely from the 
western world.” 
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CHANGING SYSTEMS AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Bv Guy BARING. 


It is commonly supposed that the inclusion of a 
Careers Master on the staff of a Public School is a 
novelty of somewhat recent creation. This assump- 
tion is probably true, and the system works well as 
a means of placing the Public School boy in active 


touch with the professional world which he hopes to 
enter. 

The task of advising a boy on the subject of his 
future career originally devolved upon a House 
Master, acting in conjunction with parents. Outside 
influence was utilised as far as it was available, and 
in the case of a steady boy of average educational 
attainment a Head Master could be relied upon to 
rally to his support with a judiciously worded 
testimonial. The stress of modern life and its fiercely 
competitive system have naturally called into 
existence more practical and effective methods of co- 
ordinating Public Schools with the requirements of 
business and professional life. 

It is a step in the right direction that the Public 
Schools are realising the necessity for a readjustment 
of the methods originally in force. It is for this 
reason that the Careers Master is able to assume 
responsibility for a thoroughly up-to-date depart- 
ment, whose job it 1s to place applicants in touch with 
those spheres of usefulness best adapted to their 
special qualifications and training. 

The existence of Old Boys’ Clubs or Societies to a 
large extent simplifies the special work expected of a 
Careers Master. It 1s from the Old Boys, representing 
a wide variety of interests and occupations, that he 
can acquire a wealth of information directly cal- 
culated to help him in his advice to those who are 
still endeavouring to find the right openings. 

Apart from this, a Careers Master will frequently 
receive communications from business firms which 
have a limited number of vacancies for candidates 
possessing a good general standard of education. 
Promising candidates, however, have not infrequently 
jeopardised their chances of acceptance through the 
irresponsible manner in which they have approached 
their future employers. 

Unless the applicant is closely supervised, he will 
probably write а type of letter to a business firm 
which would gravely prejudice his chances of success. 
speling mistakes are not unknown, and in certain 
cases the letter of application is so full of irrelevancies 
that even the most indulgent of employers would 
entertain serious doubts respecting the general 
suitability of such a candidate. 

The interview 1s a no less crucial ordeal, and much 
must inevitably depend upon the deportment and 
demeanour of the applicant if a favourable impression 
15 to be conveyed. The Careers Master, sometimes 


believing that it is possible to place his most promising 
boys in suitable business openings, may find that the 
prevailing distrust of Public School boys in certain 
quarters is not an obstacle which can be lightly 
surmounted. 

It is quite reasonable to suppose that, notwith. 
standing the acknowledged merits and advantages 
which the Public School possesses in many directions, 
it is apt to inculcate such a fixed attitude of mind 
towards the world at large, that its members, on 
leaving school, may find it extremely hard to adapt 
themselves to the changed environment which they 
may subsequently enter. 

The Public School, with its traditional outlook, 
does not tend to encourage independence of thought 
and action. Naturalness and originality are frowned 
upon, because the emphatic insistence upon the 
corporate life of the school aims at the subjection of 
the individual, that he may become the unintelligent 
and obedient slave of closely established custom. 

If it 15 true that the system of Public School 
education no longer commands the respect and 
confidence of the community at large, the failure of 
these historic institutions to provide the type of 
human material required by the professional world 
would be easily accounted for. It is obvious that 
the standards of education to which the Public Schools 
have sought to attain may quite conceivably fall 
short of the practical needs of modern business 
departments. 

Although this possibility cannot be ignored, it 
seems far more feasible to suggest that, notwith- 
standing a tolerably sound basis of general education, 
there should be wider scope for specialisation. А! 
this stage it is only fair to call attention to the progress 
already achieved on these lines through the extended 
syllabus which is now quite commonly provided. 

Economics forms a part of the recognised curriculum 
for specialists in certain forms, whilst Spanish has 
become a popular option for either Greek or German. 

The Careers Master is not mainly concerned with 
boys proceeding to the 'varsity, whose choice of the 
Church, medical profession, or Bar will put them 
outside his purview. His responsibility is rather 
towards those whose choice of careers entails no 
'varsity training, and who are seeking vacancies in 
already overcrowded occupations, where success 
seems only assured to those of outstanding ability 
and special qualifications. It is to this latter class 
that the reforms in education are most likely to 
prove beneficial, and there is no reason for doubting 
that the valuable contribution which the Public 
Schools have made to the nation's requirements in 
the past will be maintained through an enlightened 
and varied policy in the future. 
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CZECH IDEALS IN EDUCATION. 
By GERTRUDE GLEESON, В.А. 


Note—The facts in this article were given те by Dr. Praus, Chief Inspector of Schools in Czecho-Slovaktia, in 
the course of a visit to schools of vartous types in Prague this Summer. 


In Europe the Czechs are as famed for their love 
of learning as are the Scots among us. Education, 
which is compulsory until about the age of fourteen, 
is also free, and almost everybody sends children to 
the same type of school. 

To an English teacher the rigidity of the framework 
of the Czech educational system comes as a surprise. 
There are five grades of elementary education, 
occupying pupils of, roughly, from six to eleven years 
of age. Lessons are of fifty minutes duration and 
last from 8 a.m. till x p.m. Afternoon school, if any, 
is devoted to singing, drawing, and subjects which 
occupy eye and hand rather than head. 

During these five to six years of primary instruction 
every pupil uses the same books, attains the same 
standard of instruction. You may have a private 
governess at home for the children if you prefer it, 
but your children have to pass the State primary 
examination, based on the set books, at the end of 
each year. Hence it is impossible to introduce any 
real variety or difference into young children's 
curricula. The State decrees that all the children 
shall learn the same facts at a uniform rate. 

The prescribed books for each year, and the general 
drift of primary school education, have, of course, 
been most carefully planned beforehand, but there is 
no escape for any child from them. The Slovakians, 
Hungarians, the people who dwell on the fringe of 
Russia, have all to follow the Czech educational 
formula. 

The second aspect of Czech education which strikes 
a foreign observer is its close connection with every- 
day, modern life. In many respects Czech education 
has a distinctly practical bias. The Ministry of 
Education aims at teaching children subjects which 
are likely to be definitely of use later on in life. For 
this reason education in both kinds of secondary 
school is based rather on modern ideas than on the 
classical tradition. 

At the gymnasia, for instance, which a child over 
eleven can attend, although Latin is taught and some 
Greek, the pupil also learns one, if not two, modern 
languages in such fashion that, when school days are 
over, he or she can talk, write, and read idiomatic, 
present-day French, German, Spanish, English, as the 
case may be, while at the definitely modern type 
of secondary school the instruction both in modern 
languages and science is designed to give pupils a 
practical knowledge. You would not meet in 
Czecho-Slovakia a senior child who had a smattering 
of Old French, but could not write a little letter of 
thanks in ordinary, idiomatic current French. 


Those who, owing to circumstances, have to leave 
school at the age of fourteen are particularly con- 
sidered. Whatever branch of industry they enter, 
there is a special school they may attend at night, 
in which subjects relative to their day's work are 
taught. Thus there are schools connected with the 
glass industry; schools to do with brewing, iron, 
porcelain » agricultural schools to help the farmers' 
sons and daughters to make the most of their land. 

In this way a learner at, say, a porcelain factory 
is introduced at an early and impressionable age to 
the work of famous designers of porcelain of all ages 
and countries. He is able to compare the products 
of his factory with what has been achieved in the 
same line elsewhere. He is given an opportunity of 
taking a real interest in his work, and he is acquiring 
that basis of knowledge of his craft that may 
later enable him to suggest ingenious improvements. 
In Czecho-Slovakia, as in America, the young man 
who has a clever idea is strongly encouraged. They 
do not think, as may sometimes be the case with us, 
that genius is encouraged by being heavily sat upon 
until it reaches the respectable age of forty or over. 

The full course in a secondary school, whether 
gymnasium or modern, lasts foreight.years. А pupil, 
then, who has completed the whole curriculum is 
already nineteen years of age. The standard of 
knowledge demanded at the close of each scholastic 
year is so high that it is almost an impossibility for a 
child to finish its secondary education at an earlier 
age. Suppose a child then goes to the University, 
another five years will elapse before the attainment 
of a degree; four years of concentrated study, usually 
partly spent abroad, for the study of modern languages 
and literatures is an easy favourite in the Czech 
undergraduate's choice of a subject in the Faculty 
of Arts; a fifth year for taking the examination for 
a Doctorate and deciding on a career. 

Twenty-four is, therefore, the very earliest age at 
which a Czech can hope to graduate. Twenty-six 
is the earliest age for the Faculty of Medicine, and 
many Czech students are actually this age before 
they graduate, whatever their Faculty. Yet the 
difficulty of gaining a degree seems but to spur the 
Czechs on, for you are constantly meeting Doctors of 
Literature, Doctors of Philosophy and the like, apart 
from the considerable number of men and women 
who, for professional reasons, take a degree. 

Teachers in Czecho-Slovakia are almost as much 
dragooned as their pupils. They spend four years 
training in a normal school before they begin to 
teach at all. The training system, by psychological 
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and other methods, tries to turn the embryo teachers 
into really efficient machines for imparting the detailed 
knowledge they have themselves received. The first 
two years of actual teaching are probationary. The 
young teacher is frequently inspected and advised 
on how to improve his or her teaching technique. 
At the end of the second year of actual teaching, the 
teacher has to pass a comprehensive examination in 
the art and practice of teaching. Failure to pass this 
examination means that no school may employ you 
to teach children. 

The examination bogey, indeed, colours the Czech 
child’s life almost from the cradle to the grave. If 
you fail to pass the school examination at the end of 
the summer term, you study during the summer 
holidays and try it again at the beginning of the next 
school year. If you still fail, you are allowed another 
three terms to work for it. Persist in your ignorance 
and fail it once again and you are sent to a mentally 
deficient school or, worse still, have it stamped on your 
papers that you are uneducable. This may sounda 
joke in England, but in Czecho-Slovakia, seeing that 
you have to produce these papers when applying for a 
job, &c., it is a tragedy which parents do their utmost 
to avert from their unfortunate offspring. 

Sports are fashionable in Czecho-Slovakia. Young 
people of both sexes are keen on tennis, rowing, 
swimming. Footballis played generally, and a special 
Czech game akin to the Basque pelota. Physical 
culture based on free, rhythmic movements is ex- 
tremely popular. At the same time all these are 
looked upon as out of school activities, and they are 
fostered more from the health point of view than 
with any idea that games have an educative value. 
The Czechs do not believe at all in physical develop- 
ment at the expense of mental development. It isa 
constant source of amazement to them that we 
English should rate physical development so highly. 
They consider English girls and boys of eighteen or 
so charming, but appallingly ignorant. 

Certainly in book knowledge the average Czech 
child has the ordinary English child beaten hollow. 
Be it geography, history, modern languages, mathe- 
matics, general science, they are never at а loss. The 
knotty points of English grammar are as meat and 
drink to them. They could pass a most involved 
examination in any period of English literature. 
Yet it would never occur to them to try to produce a 
little literature of their own, whether Czech or 
English. Their system of education puts a premium 
on a good memory, but it gives the young intellect 
very little to exercise and strengthen it. To give an 
example: each day at school an allotted portion of 
work is gone through and explained by the teacher to 
the pupils. That same evening each pupil studies the 
work which the teacher has already gone through; 
but the pupil is forbidden, on dire penalties, to go on 
one word further than the teacher has explained. 


Enterprise and initiative are thus discouraged through- 
out school days. You are never allowed to see what 
you can do by yourself. А very intelligent child, 
forcibly spoon-fed in this way, would probably lose all 
interest in books at a very tender age. 

The results of this cast-iron educational system are 
very apparent in adult life. Everybody has been 
brought up on a pattern and poured into the same 
mould. The consequence is that you get a very 
disciplined people, whose actions are likely to range 
only within certain, well-defined limits. Equal to 
ordinary life but terrified in an emergency. Good 
servants, perhaps, but unfitted to command others. 


EDUCATION IN RUSSIA. 


Elementary Schools. 


The Committee of National Minorities of the 
Commissariat for Education of the R.S.F.S.R. recently 
reviewed the position in regard to compulsory ele- 
mentary education in the minority republics and 
autonomous areas. 

Compulsory elementary education in schools pro- 
viding instruction in national minority languages has 
been introduced practically everywhere, with the 
exception of a few districts in the Far North. 
Dagestan, Bashkiria, Buriat-Mongolia have fullv 
carried out their programmes in regard to compulsory 
elementary education. 

А seven-year course of compulsory elementary 
education has been introduced in the schools of 
Chuvashia, Tartaria, and the Crimea. In Kobardino- 
Balkaria the percentage of children receiving ele- 
mentary education has increased from eighty-eight to 
ninety-three. The schools are attended by over 
40,000 children. The total number of children 
attending the national minority schools has increased 
from 150,000 to 2,066,000. 


Higher Education. 


The Council of People's Commissaries of the 
R.S.F.S.R. has approved the estimates relating to the 
admission and graduation of students in the higher 
educationalinstitutions, technical schools, and workers 
faculties for 1933. 

The number of students to be admitted into the 
higher educational institutions and higher technical 
institutions this year is 30,200; the estimated number 
of graduates is 8,836. The number of students to be 
admitted into the technical schools under the juris- 
diction of the Republic is 16,120; the estimated 
number of graduates is 10,630. The number to be 
admitted to the local technical schools is 88,700, and 
the estimated number of graduates is 57,342. 

The workers' faculties under the jurisdiction of the 
Republic will admit 34,500 students and turn out 
11,419, and those under the jurisdiction of the 
localities will admit 42,380 and turn out 4,851. 
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FISHING AND ELIZABETH. 
AN EPISODE AND A SEQUEL. 
By J. EDMUNDSON. 


Two miles of a mad care-free free-wheel brought me 
down from the awakening fells to the sleepy town of 
Ribchester. 

Three or four minutes of indolent pedalling and 
the monstrous, humped, two-arched bridge over the 
Ribble invited me to rest. 

I paused in the middle of the bridge, idly watching 
the grey-blue water lapping slowly past the massive, 
vellow stone buttresses on its meandering path to the 
sea. 

On a flat island of shingle a few children were 
fishing. 

Their occasional cries to each other floated up to 
me like voices from some unreal world. 

A louder cry than usual sent half a dozen of them 
scampering towards the boy with the gigantic fishing 
rod. 

He had caught a fish about four inches long, but 


the cries of delight and triumph which greeted its - 


capture would not have shamed the self-respect of a 
shark or even of a whale. 

If that fish had eluded capture I am sure that the 
denizens of Fishdene in Ribble would have been 
treated to a tiddler version of the usual angler’s 
bar-parlour story concerning the one that “just 
escaped.”’ 

Fishdene, however, would lament his non-return. 
His remaining days would be spent in exile, in the 
narrow confines of some jam-jar aquarium. 

The excitement of the capture intrigued me. I 
determined to go down and watch the fishers. 

Pushing off from the parapet, I glided in a smooth, 
right-handed semicircle down the slope of the bridge, 
round the corner and on to the grassy, willow-lined 
banks of the river. 

Propping up my cycle against a wall, I jumped 
down to the water’s edge and cautiously splashed 
from pebble to pebble until the bank of shingle was 
reached. 

The triumphal celebrations had already died down 
and the boys were again fishing with earnest con- 
centration. 

After a few minutes’ silence a rod was drawn in 
and the hook was found to be baitless. 

The youthful fisherman came towards me to get 
some fresh bait from where it was lying in a wet rag 
beside their jars and tins. 

“ How many have you caught? "' I asked. 

“ Two,” he said, busily fixing a blob of pink paste. 

There was a pause. Then I asked, “ What kind 
of bait are you using? ” 

“ Bread paste and aniseed.”’ 

The blob having been fixed to his satisfaction, he 
returned to his post and cast his line. 


Evidently he had no time to waste in answering 
foolish questions. 

I watched for a little longer, then turned towards 
four small children; two boys and two girls. 

The boys were fishing, one with a small gauze net, 
the kind so prevalent on Bank Holidays at the sea- 
side, the other with a line consisting of a piece of 
white cotton fastened to the end of a dog-legged tree 
branch. 

The two small girls were busily turning over the 
round, flat pebbles. 

" Have you found any yet, Vera?” asked the 
larger of the two. 

Vera, a grubby-faced elf of about nine years, 
replied that she hadn't. 

Here was my cue. 

Very politely I inquired why they were turning 
over the stones. 

“ We're looking for worms for Willie." 

Womanly intuition divined my next question, for 
she further volunteered, '' That's Willie with the 
fishing rod, the other one's Freddie." 

The larger girl here proceeded to eulogise Willie. 

“ Freddie hasn't caught any fishes, but Willie has 
caught six.” 

“ And what have you done with them? "' I asked. 

“ They're in that tin. Do you want to see them? ” 

I replied that I did. 

Together we inspected the tin. 

Six small fishes, ranging in size from about two to 
four inches in length, were idling in a semi-comatose 


condition in their circular prison. 


We gazed at them in respectful silence for a few 
minutes, then I asked, “ Do you often come fishing 
here? ” 

“Хо, this is the first time we have been. We 
followed those big boys.” 

“ And don't your father and mother know that 
you've соте?” 


“Ко”; and here she digressed a little. B My 
father doesn't like my mother." 
I hastened to change the subject. '' Well, what will 


they say when you get home." 

“ "They won't say nothin’, will they Vera? ” 

Vera replied that they wouldn't “say nothin’.” 
Then, as if thinking that that topic had been aired 
sufficiently, she switched off at a tangent again. 

“ I’m called Elizabeth Howden, I go to Lee Road 
School. Do you know where Lee Road School 15?” 

I confessed that I did. I recognised it as a grimy- 
looking school in one of the most squalid districts that 
ever disgraced a twentieth century town. 

“ It’s a lovely school, isn't it, Мега?” 

. . Veraagainconfirmed Elizabeth'sstartling statement. 
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“ We have а lovely teacher," went on my informant, 
“ called Miss Cooper, and she tells us about fishes and 
fairies and flowers and Indians and King Arthur and 
all sorts of things. Doesn't she, Vera? " 

“ And do you like hearing about all those kind of 
things? " I asked. 

“Yes, I think they're lovely." Again she shot off 
at a tangent. “ We have a jar with some frogs' eggs 
in as well. Miss Cooper says that they eat frogs in 
France." 

I assured her that Miss Cooper's information was 
correct, and that I had actually had some. 

Their two little snub noses wrinkled delightfully. 
“ Га sooner have black-puddings and cockles,” said 
Vera. 

Together we inspected the slimy, black-spotted 
globules of grey-green jelly. 

“Ме ге taking them to school on Monday for Miss 
Cooper,” explained Elizabeth. “* She asked us to get 
her some pussy willows if we could, but we don't 
know what they're like." 

Here was my triumphant opportunity. 

“АШ those trees along the bank there are pussy- 
willows, Elizabeth. You will be able to get a lot for 
Miss Cooper now, won't you? ” 

Worms and myself were forgotten. Elizabeth and 
Vera dashed off to get some pussy willows. 

Willie was still fishing. Freddie was taking off his 
shoes and stockings. A few yards from the edge of 
the shingle his net was drifting slowly downstream. 

Freddie splashed into the shallow water and 
immediately the ire of Willie was aroused. 

“ Oh, you daft beggar, Freddie, you're frightening 
"ет all away.” 

Freddie reached his net. 

“ I ost my net,” he explained rather unnecessarily. 

“ Well, you've frightened "еп all away, an’ we've 
only got six.” 

Fishing was a serious business; the larger boys 
were still gazing earnestly at their gently bobbing 
floats. From the lack of any displays of jubilation 
I surmised that their net catch of two had not been 
augmented. I made my way back to the bank. 

Elizabeth and Vera were busy tearing off branches 
of the ermine-tailed pussy willows. They had already 
gathered an armful and were still busy pulling and 
twisting the sappy shoots. 

Аз I mounted my cycle they saw me, and for a 
minute their labours ceased. 

“ Haven't we got a lot, mister? ” they cried. 

“ Yes," I agreed, “ Miss Cooper will be pleased, 
won't she?” I mounted my bicycle. “ Good-bye, 
Elizabeth. Good-bye, Vera," I called. 

“Good-bye, mister, thank you for tellin’ us where to 
get these pussy willows.” 

As I rode away I turned round to watch them for a 
moment. Elizabeth and Vera were busy again on 
the pussy willows. Freddie was putting on his shoes, 


and Willie was fussing about with his jars and his 
tiddlers and the precious slimy frog-spawn. 

A bend in the road hid them from my view. | 
settled down to the uphill task before me. Three- 
quarters of an hour of alternate riding and walkinc 
and I was on the crest of the hills which hemmed ir 
the smouldering, murky town. The memory c 
Elizabeth and Vera was still with me. That sooty, 
grimy monstrosity of a school in the inferno of дим 
and haze and smoke below had been called '' lovely.” 

Suddenly it dawned upon me that what made it! 


lovely to those grubby urchins was not the buildin; 


but the spirit inside. The mythical Miss Cooper. 
who wielded an almost undreamed of influence on the: 
lives of these children, who brought happiness to Ше 
midst of squalor, became the chief goddess at the 
shrine of service. I pictured her as a woman, radiantl\ 
feminine—a young woman bubbling over with o 
and activity, a spirit of youth and life. 

Several weeks later she was pointed out to me. 
She was a short, fat little woman, wearing ridiculous 
clothes. Her nose was shiny, and her eyes looked 
tired behind her thick, ugly glasses. 


THE NEED IN EDUCATION. 


We are in danger of producing the mock-citizen— 
moderately charged, in these days of equal oppor | 
tunity, with ambition, but fulfilling the other head: | 
by being restless, tasteless, and without respect for 
tradition. Developing the character takes second 
place to trying to develop the cranium, into whic | 
are stuffed facts, figures, and unpractical lumber tha: : 
the recipient drops out when he begins to jog abou: 
the world. 

School education, though constantly varied, ha: 
never radically broken away from the conception ot | 
1870. At that era it was deemed the teacher's dut: 
to “impart instruction"; and the avalanches o! 
instruction which have since crashed оп the heads с! 
younger generations have wellnigh stunned th: 
faculty of original thought. Yet information ha: 


become a cheap universal commodity, tabulated anc 


at hand for whoever needs it. Why, then, does thr 
ideal of the State schools remain merely to make thei: 
pupils independent of the reference book? “Th 
accumulation of knowledge,” as Mr. Baldwin pointe 
out, “ is not enough for the whole man "; and thous: 
information is plentiful, character and individuality 
are rare. It is these last that, through a remodelle: 


system of education, we should seek to foster. 


Erudition alone makes for lopsidedness, or no-sidec- 
ness, and “© gives a cold look to the eye”; but wha! 
education should bestow are the warm qualities anc 
the generous spirit of a man. 


—From Ве“ Morning Post." 
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ACCURACY. 


By A. S. COLLIER, B.A., Lecturer in Education, Lawrence College, Punjab. 


To say that the object of working a sum in 
arithmetic is to arrive at the correct answer seems 
unnecessary. Yet the fact remains that we do not 
sufficiently demand completely accurate answers, and 
a low standard of accuracy in arithmetic obtains. 


The reason for the present situation is clearly an 
overswing of the educational pendulum from the days 
of payment by results. When the teacher was paid 
according to the number of sums his pupil got right, 
the pupils were drilled until the process became 
mechanical and accurate. The abolition of payment 
by results was naturally followed by some lowering 
of the standard of accuracy, but this was not the only, 
or indeed the main, factor. 

A. new view was taken of the value and treatment of 
arithmetic. It was argued that the old system was 
purely mechanical and called for no exercise of 
intelligence from the pupils. The important word 
ceased to be “ How " and became “ Why," and the 
working of a sum became a reasoned process rather 
than the application of a mechanical rule to a set of 
figures. Every sum should contain in its working 
a statement or explanation in words, it was said, and 
the pupil, having a clear idea of the argument under- 
lying the method, received mental training. 

Thus a change came over the teaching of arithmetic, 
and over the pupils' exercise books. The former mass 
of figures gave place to a mass of words : the pupil was 
so concerned with the method or the “ setting out "' 
that he failed to apply his tables accurately. Words 
became such a fetish that the process of “ratio ” 
disappeared from the arithmetic syllabus—it contains 
no words. Convinced, however, that the mental pro- 
cess as expressed in the setting out was more important 
than the mere answer, we overlooked the inaccuracy 
and gave marks for “ method.” 

But a closer examination of the “ new ” method 
will raise doubts as to whether, after all, it does call 
for so much greater exercise of the intelligence. The 
method a boy adopts is often not the result of his own 
intelligent thought, but merely the reproduction of 
what has been laid down for him by the teacher. 
Whereas, in the old days, he had to remember 
І = РКТ 100, now he must remember three lines 
beginning '' The interest on froo for І year is £5." 
The former has the advantage of being concise, neat, 
and, being once written down, leaves the pupil free to 
concentrate on the mechanical work; the latter has 
the disadvantage that, in the case of young pupils, 
they take so long to write the words that they are 

unable to work sufficient examples in a given time. 

It is obvious, of course, that a return to the old 
unintelligent methods of teaching is impossible, but 

it is equally obvious that a higher standard of 


accuracy is required. The explanation of the old-time 
accuracy is that the work was mechanical, and we can 
only be sure of accuracy when the work is mechanical. 
Hence we must combine inteligent teaching with 
mechanical accuracy. 

It should hardly be necessary to say that the first 
essential of accuracy is a fluent and mechanical 
knowledge of tables, both multiplication and addition. 
In the lowest classes attention should be confined 
largely to mechanical application of the four funda- 
mental rules. When we ask a child who cannot per- 
form this work mechanically to work a problem, we 
are asking him (I) to concentrate on recalling his 
tables, (2) to concentrate on the argument of the 
problem, which is too much to expect. The first step, 
therefore, to greater accuracy is more purely 
mechanical practice in the lower classcs. 

The next step is to reduce the number of words 
used to the minimum necessary to make the work 
intelligible. Without previous instruction or warn- 
ing, I recently set a fairly simple problem in Profit 
and Loss to a number of students who had just passed, 
in different schools, one of the recognised School 
Certificate Examinations. The results were 22 per 
cent. correct, 78 per cent. wrong. No student took 
less than half a page of foolscap and some took more. 
The question could actually be answered in five lines. 
Many years' experience of this type of student con- 
vinces me that this was not an unusual case. In 
some cases the solution of a “ rider " in geometry has 
more resemblance to an essay than a piece of 
mathematics. 

Mathematical skill depends on concise and accurate 
thought expressed in a concise and accurate manner. 
Accurate thought cannot be expected in a pupil of 
loose or untidy expression. Apart from all other 
considerations, verbosity means waste of time. 

The fact that our work 15 to be more mechanical 
need not make our teaching unintelligent. The 
method to be used in working a particular type of 
sum should, in the first instance, be taught intelli- 
gently. The boy should understand “ Why ” as well 
as ' How," but this process should lead to a mechani- 
cal rule. Having been once convinced of the sound- 
ness of the rule, he should be allowed to apply it 
without further consideration of the argument under- 
lying it. For example, the best way of ensuring 
accuracy in sums on Simple Interest is to use the 
formula. The pupils, however, should not be asked 
blindly to accept the formula; they must first be 
convinced of its truth and then told to apply it. 

Mechanical methods of working do not necessarily 
mean unintelligent work, and we are likely to achieve 
more success with “ problems " when the ordinary 
processes are mechanical. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


The Child and the Masterpiece. 


SIR, —There is at present a great need that teachers 
who have, perhaps for years, been working out a 
practical technique іп what is called “ Musical Appre- 
ciation" work (by which I do not mean “aural 
training " or anything of that kind, but the actual 
bringing together of the child and the masterpiece) 
should pool their experiences. 

In order to effect such a '' pooling " I propose to 
include in a forthcoming book (probably to be called 
“ Music—the Child and the Masterpiece") relevant 
extracts from communications from teachers. It 
would be particularly useful if we might have on 
record— 


(т) Experiences of teachers as to the best 
methods of gaining and retaining the interest of 
pupils of specified ages. 


(2) Their findings as to what type of music 
most interests children of specified ages (with 
any lists of compositions found attractive). 


(3) Instances of success and of failure, with the 
suggested explanations. 


(4) The extent to which biographical infor- 
mation, on the one hand, and analytical exposi- 
tion, on the other, have proved useful in securing 
interest in fine music. 


(5) Any experience bearing on the effective 
use of the gramophone. 


(6) Any devices invented by the teacher, and 
found of service. 


And so on... . I do not suggest that the com- 
munications need be based on the above list of 
heads; they are merely offered as examples. 

It is important that various types of school be 
represented in this '' pooling "—boys' and girls’, ele- 
mentary, secondary, preparatory, and public. 

.If any of your teacher readers care to co-operate in 
this effort I shall feel most grateful, and I am sure they 
will be doing good. We have had a good deal of 
theorising about '' appreciation " : now (after nearly 
a quarter of a century of increasing activity in this 
school subject) let us know just how it works in 
practice, and try to find ways of making it still better. 

Communications should be addressed to me c.o. the 
Oxford University Press, Warwick Square, E.C.4. 
It would be well that correspondents should make it 
clear whether I am, or am not, at liberty to mention 
their names and those of their schools. All letters 
will be welcome and all shall be acknowledged.— 
Yours faithfully, PERCY A. SCHOLES. 


Cornaux, Switzerland, 
October 4, 1933. 
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PROFESSOR F. BRUNOT. 


By the courtesy of Dr. Cloudesley Brereton we are 
able to print a photograph of the bust of Professor 
F. Brunot, the work of a well-known Polish sculptor, 
Herr Black. 

Professor Brunot was born at Saint Dié in the 
Ardennes, and became in due course a pupil at the 
École Normale, where he was a year senior to Professor 
Bergson. Later he taught at the Sorbonne for manv 
years as professor of French language and literature, 
acting for a time as Dean of the University. He is 
the author of a comprehensive work on the French 
language, covering its development from the earliest 
days to 1900. In this he brings phonetics to his aid, 
and also links up the story of the language with the 
history of the social development of the French 
people. He has lectured in all the chief universities 
of Europe and is an honorary Doctor of Letters of 
many, including Cambridge. He recently received 
the Grand Cordon of the Legion d'Honneur, an honour 
rarely conferred on civilians. 
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EXAMINATIONS AND THE EDUCATION OF IHE 
WHOLE MAN. 


By Е. Н. CECIL BROCK, M.A., Principal, Cheshire County Training College. 


Some years ago, in the college in which I was then 
working, I admitted two students, whom I will call for 
convenience of reference Student А and Student B. 
student A came with a distinguished school record 
and excellent examination qualifications. А first- 
rate Matriculation Certificate had been followed two 
vears later by an equally good Higher Certificate. 
Student B possessed the minimum qualification 
demanded by the college; but he seemed tc be a 
capable, upstanding, bustling sort of fellow, and 
I admitted him. 

In the course of the first vear we submitted all the 
students to a group test of intelligence. The test 
used was the Otis Test for Superior Adults. Student A 
passed easily first in the college with a remarkable 
total. Student B was no less decidedly last, scoring 
twenty marks below the next candidate. 

At the end of the first year I was compelled to 
request both Student А and Student B to withdraw 
from college as being unsuited to the teaching 
profession. 

A year later I received a letter from Student A, 
thanking me most warmly for having rescued him 
from the misery of the life of a teacher, and informing 
me that he had recently passed fourth out of a field 
of one thousand candidates for the Intermediate 
Division of the Civil Service. 

This story can be paralleled, at least in a general 
way, from many examples." They prove conclu- 
sively that neither the academic tests, sponsored by 
universities, nor the more modern measurements of 
psychologists are any safe guide in estimating the 
capability of a boy or girl to face the real tasks of life. 
This is the more noteworthy because the work for 
which, in this case, capacity was being sought, was 
closely akin to that which the candidates had been 
doing, and involved merely a transition from the róle 
of taught to the róle of teacher. Employers of labour, 
leaders in commerce, professors of universities, and 
principals of colleges are compelled to agree that high 
academic honours and impressive certificates are no 
sure guarantee that a young man or woman is 
thoroughly competent to face the demands of life. 

Many people are inclined to conclude from these 
facts, so widely affirmed by those best able to judge, 
that our examinations are testing either inaccurately 
or incompletely the work which is being done in our 
schools. I wish I could believe this to be a full 
statement of the facts. I fear that the real trouble is 
that the examinations are testing all too exactly what 
is being done in the schools. .It may even be, as some 
have argued, that the examinations determine what is 


being done in our schools, and therefore can scarcelv 
fail to test it. If this be so, we have to face, not the 
breakdown of our methods of examination, but the 
breakdown of our whole educational system. 

А few months ago a young man of more than 
average attainment and intelligence from a school of 
high reputation sought admission to my college. 
I noticed that he had specialised in modern history in 
his Higher Certificate Course and had, apparently of 
his own accord, chosen Greek history as a subsidiary 
subject. Iasked him if he thought that Greek history 
had thrown any light upon his main interest, the 
study of modern history. He answered rather 
dubiously that he thought it had. I then quoted to 
him Aristotle's saying that ‘‘ for a political society (or 
city state) ten men form too small a population and 
100,000 too large," and asked him if he could draw 
any conclusion from that as to Greek political ideas. 
I reminded him that London contained nearly nine 
millions of people. He was unable to answer. 

I next quoted to him Aristotle's famous dictum 
that “ one who has no need of a political society must 
be either a beast or a God." This also suggested 
nothing. 

My next approach was to revive his memories of the 
Confederacy of Delos and the Revolt of Samos and to 
remind him that Sophocles—one of the greatest of 
tragic poets—was the general in charge. “ Did this," 
I asked, ''suggest any contrast with modern 
societies? " Still I drew no response. 

In the end I asked the young man whether his 
master had discussed such topics with him. Не 
answered that he had not, '' for," he added, “ he had 
to get us through the examination." 

Some years ago I was invited to attend a meeting of 
head masters in the South of England to discuss the 
ways in which the post-matriculation years might best 
be used in educating bovs who proposed to enter the 
teaching profession. When my opinion was asked, 
I begged the head masters, whatever the line of studv 
chosen, to do all they could to relate knowledge or 
thought or art to the facts and situations of modern 
life. I pleaded that boys who studied poetry and 
drama should have some knowledge of what living 
poets and dramatists were trying to do; that historical 
studies might be related to modern political experi- 
ments and to modern social and economic problems; 
scientific studies might have some application to 
modern invention and to modern scientific thought, 
and painting should not be supposed to have departed 
with the Renaissance. 

. I was severely rebuked for attempting to make boys 
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precocious by directing their attention to matters 
which were no concern of schoolboys. А month later 
one of the most experienced of these head masters 
came to help me in the selection of students from that 
county for admission to college. As it happened, 
about half a dozen of his own sixth form presented 
themselves. He promised to say nothing, and I put 
to these young men a series of questions designed to 
call out any thoughts which they might have had on 
the relationship between what they had been studying 
at school and the world around them. The response 
was just nil—rather less, in fact, than one is accus- 
tomed to elicit. The head master explained at the 
conclusion of the interview that what he had heard 
‘from boys whom he taught every day was almost 
unbelievable. Yet the fact remained, and it is 
hoped that he communicated it to his fellow head 
masters. 

The criticism of examinations which so many of us 
are uttering is in truth a criticism of ourselves, or at 
least of the system of education with which we are 
concerned. The present age seems to some of us to 
Бе“ in bitter need ” of many things, but of nothing 
does it stand in such need as of a new system of edu- 
cation, which shall really educate the people and really 
educate for Ше. And in saying this, I am saying not 
two things but one. 

Nothing seemed more hopeful to some of us who 
were watching the movement of education than the 
invitation contained in the Report on The Education 
of the Adolescent, almost imploring teachers to take the 
matter into their own hands. They were urged to 
invent and organise a system of education which 
should develop the genuine powers and interests of 
pupils, and leave them with an abiding power. No 
longer was education to leave nothing save a rapidly 
fading memory of unintelligible practices from which 
its pupils had escaped with relief. 

The tyranny of the university mind, of university 
ideals and of university values, has paralysed educa- 
tion in this country for the past hundred years. It 
is the aim of this ideal to cultivate learning and 
abstract thought, and the rod and staff of the move- 
ment is the examination. The worship of university 
values is strongest in the successful secondary schools, 
but it dominates, in a diluted form, even the work of 
elementary departments which might, if they would, 
be free. Not only does an education which consists 
in learning and abstract thought fail to give pupils 
what they need for Ше; it 15 also incompatible with 
their own tendencies and ambitions. 

Our present worship of scholarship and abstract 
thinking (important indeed as these things are for 
the few who are able to practise and to find life in 
them) is a modern phenomenon, bounded by the last 
hundred years. In the Middle Ages and in all 
centuries up to the last, education always followed two 
divergent lines. There was education for the life of 
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the world; and that was by apprenticeship. If a 
man desired to become a craftsman, he was appren- 
ticed to a master of the craft, and by the practice of 
his future activities under guidance he was educated. 
If another wished to be a shopkeeper, he became a 
salesman and handyman to a successful merchant. 
If his rank entitled a third to the dignity of knight. 
hood, he became a squire to a knight of repute. In 
each case a man learned to cope with the life of the 
world, by living that life under expert guidance. 
There was a second form of education, carried out bv 
means of academic learning and detached thinking. 
But this was carried out in the monastery and fitted 
men, not for the world, for they had repudiated the 
world, but for the cell, the chantry, and the cloister. 
And it is to be noted that, by the time of Chaucer. 
priority of respect was paid to Sir Knight and few 
were found to admire Sir Monk. 

In Elizabethan England, the specialised scholar 
developed into the pedant, and became the laughing- 
stock of the wits and playwrights. In the plavs of 
Shakespeare we find the popular view amply attested. 
As Professor Dover Wilson has shown us, the pedant 
was a man who lived by rules: his claim was that he 
spelt correctly as the rules required. The privilege of 
an Elizabethan gentleman was that he spelt as he 
liked. And this freedom sometimes led him to adopt 
three variant spellings of the same word on a single 
page. The pedant then, as often now, thought and 
lived as the rules of the past and of the higher powers 
enjoined. The sign of a real man has alwavs been 
that he lives by the inner light. 

The eighteenth century was a less robust age and 
less prone to coarse mockery. Yet Locke, who is 
hailed as a great educational thinker, was concerned 
with the education of a gentleman. The pedant 
remained, but, in the atmosphere of a less robust age, 
he became an object of tolerant contempt, occasionally 
lifted into semi-respect and reputation by the ра- 
tronage of noblemen who might take an eccentric 
interest in such people. 

The nineteenth century was marked by two 
developments which affected in a new way men’s 
notion of what they meant by education. The whole 
century was remarkable for the development of 
scientific discovery and for the rapid application of 
such discovery to the increase of wealth and to the 
improvement of human comfort. For the first time, 
learning and material welfare were seen to have some 
connection. At the same time there spread an 
enthusiasm for democracy in government and educa. 
tion. It was thought by believers in these views 
that by universalising knowledge all distinctions 
would be levelled. Give Jack the learning of his 
master, and who shall say which is Jack and which is 
master? То the possessor of learning the path of 
success was to be open, and learning meant on the one 
side the ability to acquire wealth and on the other 
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an equipment giving confidence to face all comers. 
Education for all came to mean knowledge and 
learning for all. The ideal of the monk and the 
pedant became the ideal of all humanity. 

It was a pathetic fallacy. The over-confident and 
uncultured possessor of ill-digested learning, so ruth- 
lessly portrayed by Mr. Wells, was the product of the 
svstem. To the wise the mistake was obvious, but 
the plant had taken root. Elementary education was 
first identified with a knowledge of reading and writing 
and the ability to work complicated examples in 
arithmetic. Later came the spread of secondary 
education for all who could prove their ability to profit 
bv it; and secondary education began by satisfying 
examiners as to learning acquired in childhood and 
ended by satisfying examiners as to learning acquired 
in youth and adolescence. Learning had become 
the much-desired good for all. To-day the aim of 
Our system is to turn every man into monk and 
pedant. Education has lost its way and, if it is truly 
to educate the people and to educate for life, it must 
abandon the ideal of the monk, and strive to make real 
men and women of us all. 

And here it may well be asked what those well- 
thumbed words, the education of a real man, are 
meant to convey. I would define the education of a 
gentleman as that training which enables a man to 
meet with resource and balance the vicissitudes of 
life, as they occur. In this modern age knowledge, 
and accurate knowledge, is a necessary part of such 
education, but it must be studied and practised in 
relation to the demands of real life. This is the task 
for the upper forms of schools and must in no way be 
left to chance. The last years of school life must be 
spent under the guidance of those who have power in 
living as well as knowledge and learning, and who can 
guide the steps of the novice along the paths of real 
life, as he sets out to try his science and skill. 

There is at present no examination available to test 
the result of such training. Once it is recognised 
that the test of a good education is the ability of a 
boy or girl to take part in life, and not the imperfect 
reproduction of another’s thoughts in half-understood 
language and ill-constructed syntax, we can proceed 
to the effort to find a suitable test. In the last resort, 
if no such test can be devised, we can fall back upon 
that much despised standard—the judgment and 
record of the teacher. 

In the schools of the future it will be the right of 
every senior pupil to ask of those who demand special 
effort and application : “ How will this study or skill 
help me in the business of living?" There must be 
no vague generalities in the answer, framed to conceal 
the mental inertia of the teacher or his desire to 
continue earning a living in the way by which he has 
always earned it. Al! such answers are unconvincing 
and psychologically unjustified bv the results of 
modern experiment. 


Our new scheme of education should make men 
and women, not fragments. For this purpose we 
must insist upon the education of the whole man. 
The present practice of abandoning at matriculation, 
or before, every kind of activity in art, music, and 
crafts must be given up, and the expert in physical 
training must not only have a place on the time- 
table, but a place also at the council table. To-dav 
education is too complex a matter to form the concern 
ofone man. We must have in every school a ministry 
of all the talents round the council board. The voice 
of the artist and the musician and the craftsman and 
the gymnast must be heard in the shaping of our 
curricula and methods. 

No great educational thinker, from Plato, the first 
and greatest, to our own day, has ever been able to 
think of education in any other way than as a joint 
training of body and soul. It is one of the supreme 
follies of our hyper-academic system that it has 
neglected physical development from the training of 
adolescents. To regard care of the body as unim- 
portant would have been foolishness in a Greek; in 
the light of modern physiology, psychology, and 
hygiene, it 1s a crime. Every fresh discovery of 
science makes the unity of body and mind more 
complete; and the perfection of man becomes 
realisable only in the harmonious development of 
both. Let the gymnastic expert beware of that 
isolation which has too often resulted from ап ill- 
judged exclusiveness. The pretence that gymnastic 
is a mystery which none but the esoteric disciple of 
a three-year college can grasp must be abandoned. 
Gymnasts must learn that they will exercise the power 
in education which should be theirs only if they will 
study the central problems of human development 
and be content to make their contribution as 
collaborators in the work of building whole men and 
women. No physical training can have any abiding 
value unless it contributes also to mental and moral 
education. No physical training will satisfy the 
youth of the future unless it is clearly conducive to 
finer living. The work of the gymnast will require, 
even more than that of the ordinary teacher, to put 
off pretence and to garb itself in truth. The expert 
in physical training must aim to be himself an illus- 
tration of his own doctrine. 

The gymnast who informs his pupils that, if they 
will but perform the exercises which have been the 
means of his own training, they will attain the grace 
of Mercury “new lighted on some heaven-kissing 
hill," must expect to find but a lukewarm faith if he 
himself moves with the gait of a lame hippopotamus. 
If in the future teachers are to be no longer pedants 
but guides to life, they must be living examples of 
their own wares. Some of us may find satisfaction 
in reflecting that, as the old soldier said, “ we shall 
be smouldering in the dust." 
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GLEANINGS. 


Letters of ‘‘ Mark.” 


A recent applicant for registration living in the 
Far East entitles himself “ Professor " and adds to 
his name the following four dozen letters :—D.I.Com., 
М.В. (Bio.), F.C.T.S., F.CI., P.C T., D.C.T., К.Р.Т., 
M.P.F., M.P.S.L., M.I.P.S., London, F.Inst.,Com. 
A.F.,Com. Sc.A.F.F.T.Com., N.U.C.T. 


A Victorian View. 

“ The Queen wishes to observe that she has long 
been of opinion that the elementary education was of 
too high a standard, and useless in consequence." — 
Letter from Queen Victorsa to W. E. Gladstone, 1880. 


А Genuine Howler. 
Question: What 15 
“ bachelor ''? 
Answer: Lady-in-Waiting. 


the feminine form of 


Compression. 

The Senior English Master at Cowley School, St. 
Helens, quotes the following as a half-question— 
time 114 minutes—proposed in the history paper of 
the Northern Universities School Certificate last 

uly :— 

: e Write an account of Elizabethan literature.” 

It would be easier to write an account of the 
intelligence of the examiner. 


The New Learning. 

Miss , of College, Oxford, an American, 
said that in three years at Oxford she concentrated on 
having a good time—everything from going to cock- 
tail parties to a mild interest in black magic. It was 
all to kill boredom. She had now found a plan which 
would kill boredom.—From a report of a meeting of 
the Oxford Group Movement. 


Musical ** Appreciation." 


What is taught as ''musical appreciation " is 
nothing of the kind: it is merely an approach to 
musical appreciation if you happen to be built along 
the same intellectual and emotional lines as the 
composer and the work. If you are not, no amount 
of talk about form, subjects, first tune, second tune, 
exposition, working-out, recapitulation, variation, and 
all the rest of it, will be of the slightest use to you.— 
Mr. Ernest Newman. 


Now We Know. 


“One of the most noticeable features of the 
Hapsburg Тасе is the flatness of the infra-orbital 
region of the face, the result of sub-normal develop- 
ment, and associated, no doubt, with a small 
maxillary antrum.” —Professor William Wright in 
a letter to “ The Times." 


А National Throb. 


“ Everyone in this country must welcome Ше return 
of the world's chief prize for lawn tennis, the Davi: 
Cup, after an interval of twenty years."—" The 
Times," July 31. 


The Threshing Machine. 


“ We have had cases in Romney lately in which 
some juvenile offenders deserved a good caning or 
birching (not so much for what they did but for dis- 
obedience) instead of the paltry fine imposed upon 
them.” —Romney Advertiser. 


A Hint to the Parson. 


“ The tempo of life has been speeded up, and in a 
matter-of-fact and hustling age the clergy must be 
matter-of-fact and hustling too, verbally and in other 
ways.” —E. S. Pearson in a letter to the “ Daily 
Telegraph.” 


The New Modesty. 


“ Women are becoming too shy to wear clothing.” 
—Mr. Holbrook Jackson. 


The Salute. 


In Italy the National Fascist Federation of Hotels 
has ordered that every visitor to an Italian hotel or 
restaurant must be greeted by the Fascist salute, 
which it declares to be “ self-abundantly esthetic, 
the envy and model of the whole world, and a spiritual 
identity card.” 


Howlers in Film Essays. 

From essays by school children on a new sound film 
dealing with the cocoa and chocolate industry :— 

“ When the natives have gathered the cocoa pods, 
they are split open and their insides taken out." 

'" When the cocoa beans reach England they аге 
searched by the customs, and this isa tedious Job." 

“ Every cow at Bournville is pasteurised." 

“ The cows are milked by machine, in case their 
hands are dirty." 

“ Cadbury's have а 
automatic." 

“ Chemists are always busy trying to find fault 
with а cow.” 

“If a man from the middle-ages were to visit 
Bournville, he would instantly drop down dead.” 


Under the Rose. 


“It was stated in Court the other day that there 
were five stages of intoxication. There are really six 
stages, I am told. A man under the influence of 
alcohol becomes successively jocose, verbose, morose, 
bellicose, lachrymose, and finally comatose.” 

—Peter Simple in ве“ Morning Post." 


lot of cows which are 
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PUZZLES AND PROBLEMS. 


Bv JAMES TRAVERS. 


NOTE BY EnpiTOR.—We have arranged with Mr. J. Travers to provide for each number of the EDUCATION 
OUTLOOK a set of puzzles and problems such as may be found interesting and stimulating in the classroom, 


and may possibly furnish material for the “ general paper." 


Our readers are invited to co-operate 


by sending new problems for consideration and solutions to those offered here. 


Answers. 


The answers to our Summer Number problems 
are as follows :— 


(1) There are exactly 59 Dunderhead triangles. 


(2 Let ABCDEFGH be a regular octagon. With 
P the centre of its circumscribed circle and radius— 4 
the side of the octagon describe a circle, and from the 
middle points of the sides of the octagon draw tangents 
to this circle, as shown in the diagram. It is then a 
simple matter to fit these five pieces together to form 
the corresponding square. 


КО 


(3) Form, drey, eyrie, lair. 


(4) Desert’, des'ert;  Pol'ish, polish; object’, 
ob'ject;  sub'jects, subjects’; minute’, min'ute; 
lowering (pronounce ov like ou in sound), lowering; 
converse', con'verse; resign, re-sign. 


(5) There are exactly 287 triangles in a regular 
heptagon when all its diagonals are drawn. The 
following general rule, now published for the first time, 
wil give the number of triangles formed in any 
odd-sided polygon when all its diagonals are drawn:— 

(N)(N—1)(N —2)(N — 3(N5-- 18N2—43N +60) 
720 
where N denotes the number of sides. The general 
rule for a polygon of an even number of sides is a bit 
more difficult to set out, and when the number of 
sides is a multiple of 6 the general rule is not known 
to the writer of this article. 


) 


(6) Abstemious and facetious are two words 
that answer the purpose, and the French word that 
contains all the vowels together 15 jouatent. 


(7) James I, as he was already a king before he 
was crowned in England. 


(8) £8. 5s. 7d. is the sum required. 
(9) The obvious answer is Is. 


(ro) The missing words in order are :—red soil, 
soldier, rod lies, old sire, is older, dole sir, I solder, 
lid rose. 


Problems. 

We invite solutions to the following, and trust 
that readers will co-operate with us in sending 
any material that they think suitable for insertion 
in this page. 


(т) The following problem, a variant of one found 
in Hall and Knight’s ‘‘ Elementary Algebra" under Ше 
head of Quadratic Problems, is very interesting, as 
the solution of either can be very neatly effected by 
the use of the simple equation alone :— 


А Canadian arrives at the railway station nearest 
his house four hours earlier than the time at which he 
ordered his carriage to meet him. He sets out walk- 
ing at five miles an hour, and meets his carriage after 
it had travelled thirty miles, and arrives home two 
hours earlier in consequence. Find the distance from 
the railway station to the house, and the speed of 
the carriage in miles per hour. 


(2) In the following passage the seven missing words, 
each indicated by an *, contain four letters each, 
three alike and one different. Can you find the miss- 
ing words? We may add that the second line gives 
a good clue, but the order of the different words may 
differ and still the answer may be correct :— 


*, *, and * the youth may be 
Who for the * of you and me 
Can * the * at * of tea. 


(3) Draw a regular hexagon, and place the numbers 
from г to I2 at the corners and middle points of the 
sides in order that each side may sum to 17. The 
diagram, showing how the numbers from 1 to 8 may 
be similarly placed round a square to sum to 12, 
may give the reader a better understanding of the 


3 7 2 
8 4 
I 5 6 


problem. I may add that the arrangement of the 
numbers from I to 2N round an odd-sided polygon is 
well known and is simplicity itself. I shall be pleased 
if any readers interested in this class of problem will 
communicate with me, when I will give them a 
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synopsis of what I have done in Ше matter, and we 
might then arrive at the general solution. 


(4) Find three whole numbers all different, and the 
smallest possible, such that the sum of any two is a 
perfect square, and also that the sum of all three is 
a perfect square. 


(5) The word steppest is made up of four pairs of 
letters, ss, tt, ee, and pp. How many words of eight 
or ten letters can you find possessing this property 
of letter pairs? 


(6) The following problem is interesting because the 
general solution is much easier than the solution of a 
particular case :— i 

Two men set out from two towns A and B respec- 
tively at the same time, and after meeting 864 yards 
from А they proceed on to their journey's end and 
each immediately turns back and meet for the second 
time 832 yards from В. Find the distance from 
А to B. 


(7) I have been told that in order to find the cube 
root of a number containing five or six figures it is 
only necessary to write down the last two figures of 
the given number. For example, the cube root of 
13824 is 24. Now how many other numbers having 
five or six figures possess this property? 


(8) Here is a very old riddle. Why are a bottle with 
the cork well in, and a bottle with the cork badly in, 
both corked in the same way? 


(9) Why did an old lady seeing some boys teasing 
pigs on a hot day refer them to a line in Gray's Elegy 
in order to show them the evil of their. ways? 


(10) How many triangles can you find having 
rational sides, rational area, and the number denoting 
the area 15 equal to the number denoting Ше peri- 
meter? As an example, the triangle with sides 
6, 8, and то has an area of 24 square units and its 
perimeter is 24. Now how many other triangles can 
you find? 


(11) Express each of the following phrases by means 
of one word :— 
(a) A small tapering tower on a Mohammedan 
temple. 
(b) Moving after the manner of a wave. 
(c) An office with no duties attached to it. 
(4) Reducing the severity of. 
(e) Giving away the secret of. 
) 


(f) Insufficient to put an end to the discussion. 

(g) The point in the heavens directly over the 
observer’s head. 

(h) A conclusion following some previous state- 
ment. 

(1) A belief passed on from one generation to 
another. 


(7) Bringing all one's thoughts to bear directly 
on the matter in hand. 
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(k) Incapable of being put into practice. 

() Unable to pay one's debts. 

(m) Remarks such as tend to arouse passion 
are said to be. 

(и) А sign foretelling something good or evil. 

(o) The point in the heavens directly under the 
observer's feet. 

(p) Happening at the same time. 


Civics. 


Economic SOCIETY: AN INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 
OF ECONOMIC THEORY: by Victor Cohen, B.A. 
(4s. Heinemann.) 

When Mr. Cohen set himself the task of writing 

a simple and lucid account of the mechanism of 

economic society," avoiding “ obscurity and pro- 

fundity " (which are unhappily only too often 
associated with each other and with economics), he 
undertook a difficult task. 

He has attempted no experiments, beyond the one 
experiment of making economic theory clear and 
simple for, to quote him again, '' the adult student 
who is beginning the study of economics '" and who 
“finds that many books recommended to him are 
“mere words '." The four sections of the book deal 
respectively with Production, Exchange, Distribu- 
tion, and the State. There is an appendix, or rather 
there are six appendices, dealing with Monopoly, 
Economic Diagrams, Stabilisation of Prices, the 
Representative Firm, the Clearing House Return, 
and a criticism of the Ricardian Theory of Rent 
(which is rather a criticism of Walker’s criticism). 
There is also an appendix, not so called, of over fifty 
pages, in which each chapter is summarised and 
tabulated with a thoroughness that shows the con- 
scientious teacher. The ideal, if one were using this 
text-book, say in a W.E.A. class, would be to ask the 
students, chapter by chapter, to make their own 
summaries, and then compare with Mr. Cohen's. 
Of course, most of them would peep. 

The book deserves and ought to have a good sale. 
And for that the publishers have helped, four shillings 
being a more than reasonable price, indeed, a low 
price, for a well-printed book of 350 pages, giving a 
full and competent modern account, a '' simple and 
lucid ” account, of economic society. R. J. 


cc 


Officials in Retirement. 


Friends of Sir Henry Richards are wondering 
whether he will follow the example of some of his 
former colleagues and take up some form of educa- 
tional work. Sir Amherst Selby-Bigge is a member of 
a Sussex Education Committee ; Sir Edmund Phipps 
looks after the welfare of the Training College of 
S. Mark and S. John ; Mr. Herbert Ward is Dean of 
the College of Preceptors ; and Mr. A. Abbott is Sec- 
retary to the Association for Commercial Education. 
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LITERARY SECTION. 


BOOKS AND THE MAN. 
Miss Burstall Remembers. 

I have been reading with great interest and satis- 
faction a book entitled “ Retrospect and Prospect ” 
(Longmans, 7s. 6d.). It is written by Miss Sara 
Burstall,a former head mistress of the Manchester High 
School for Girls and the recent recipient of the well- 
deserved honour of a Doctorate from the University of 
Manchester. She describes her book as a '' personal 
record," and gives to it a sub-title, “ Sixty Years of 
Women's Education," a phrase which might, with 
some writers, have served to excuse a somewhat drab 
story. Miss Burstall is a writer of different quality 
and her book reflects her own temperament— 
adventurous, cheerful, and full of robust common 
sense. She gives a vivid picture of her early days in 
Aberdeen, and I cannot recall a better account of the 
North London Collegiate School under Miss Buss and 
Dr. Sophie Bryant. The story of her work in Man- 
chester is here given from the inside, and I could wish 
that this section might be prescribed for the reading of 
all who are head mistresses or hope to achieve that 
position. 

I have long maintained that the work of teaching 
should have the nature of a jolly adventure shared 
by teacher and taught. This appears to be Miss 
Burstall's view, and it is interesting to note how she 
is prepared to cast aside traditional requirements and 
conventions in order to free girls and enable them to 
do that for which they are best fitted. Herself а 
mathematician, one of the early and distinguished 
students of Girton, she nevertheless recognises that 
mathematics is not suitable fare for all minds, and she 
carries this liberality of view into all branches of 
school work. It is encouraging to find one who has 
worked in the field of education for half a century 
retaining her zest and enthusiasm and ready to bring 
an alert mind to the consideration of present-day 
problems. 

I confidently expect that this book will find many 
readers among old pupils of the Manchester High 
School. My aim here is to make it known to Miss 
Burstall's colleagues in the service of education. Such 
books as this are an excellent and salutary compen- 
sation for certain gloomy diatribes which have lately 
been written by people who seem to have regarded 
teaching as a form of penal servitude. They try to 
evoke our pity for themselves as victims, but a dis- 
cerning reader is more inclined to pity the generations 
of pupils who have suffered under them. Miss 
Burstall writes happily and cheerfully of her own 
experiences, and it is clear that in all her work as а 
teacher she was trying to foster happiness and 
cheerfulness among her colleagues and among young 
people. 

SELIM MILEs. 


REVIEWS. 
Education. 

THE GROWTH OF FREEDOM IN EDUCATION: A 
CRITICAL INTERPRETATION OF SOME HISTORICAL 
Views: by W. J. McCallister, M.A., Ph.D., 
B.Sc. (Cheaper reissue, 15s. net. Constable.) 

A volume that is issued in cheaper form at I§s. 
suggests a big work; and a big work this volume is. 
It runs to nearly six hundred large pages, and it covers 
a story of two thousand years. We have had 
Histories of Education, of Educational Theories, and 
we have had Histories of Freedom. But no one has 
attempted a full inquiry into the development of 
Freedom in Education before Professor McCallister. 
It is a story that he tells in considerable detail, and 
it is not a story to be read at a sitting. Its mere 
length forbids that, and, moreover, even if one could 
read these hundreds of pages without a break, the 
strain of attention would demand its respite. For 
we have here, woven into one theme, history, ex- 
position, and commentary. Professor McCallister 
does not relate his tale and afterwards offer comments. 
Comment and exposition travel with the tale from 
the first. There is an allusion to Graham Wallas 
on the second page. 

The story and exposition begins with Plato and 
ends with the Freud-Jung-Adler contributions. It 
is, in fact, in respect to its theme, a history of 
European Civilisation. It is curious, in this as in 
most other reviews of the last two thousand years, 
how Asia keeps out of the picture. One wonders if 
Buddhist history, for example, has not some contri- 
butions for themes like this. 

Most of Dr. McCallister's persons and periods, as of 
necessity, take us over much-travelled ground, but 
he does full justice to Watts in this connection, and 
his account of de Crousay is practically a new contri- 
bution. The roll is, indeed, an impressive one: 
Plato, Socrates, Aristotle, early Christian writers, 
the medievalists, the men of the New Learning, 
Montaigne, Bacon, Descartes, Milton. For the 
moderns, Rousseau, Kant, Fichte, and Hegel; Pesta- 
lozzi, Froebel, and Herbart; and on to Mill, Spencer, 
and Tolstoy (Robert Owen's writings have their 
place, but his actual schools and school-work appear 
but slightly). For our own days we have Madam 
Montessori, Professor Dewey, and Professor Gentile, 
with the psychologists already mentioned. The book 
closes with a summary chapter. 

The number of readers who will steadily study the 
book as a whole no doubt is limited, even among 
rather keen educationists. But those, less courageous 
even if no less interested, who will read closely only 
the introduction, summary, and such sections as more 
especially attract them, will find ample material. 
In addition, they will find the work a very useful 
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book of reference, for there is a full index and a full 
bibliography. К. J. 


How SHALL WE TRAIN THE TEACHER OF MODERN 
LANGUAGES? by E. Н. A. Robson, М.А. (55. 
Heffer.) 

This is not, as the title suggests, a book on the 
training of language teachers. There is no attempt 
either to suggest a systematic course of training or to 
indicate how the author believes that languages 
should be taught. The book, in fact, is not construc- 
tive, contributes nothing new to the solution of the 
problems of training and teaching, and makes no 
claim to originality. 

After this warning to those who, misled by the 
title, may be disappointed with the book, it can be 
said that it has a certain, very limited, value. It is 
a handbook to the course of training at a university, 
performing a function similar to that of the section of 
Bradshaw which tells the beginner how to use the 
book itself. The early chapters are a summary of the 
rules and regulations (for examinations, training 
courses, &c.) that interest only students of teaching; 
these, further, are confined mainly to Scotland, and 
are useless to English readers. 

The subsequent chapters deal with various aspects 
of teaching, but only so far as to present facts, to pose 
familiar questions, and to delineate the arguments 
that the student will hear at his lectures and must 
solve for himself. He will not find solutions or even 
suggestions in this book. 

To the (Scottish) student this will be a useful 
handbook; the matter that concerns the ordinary 
teacher is too fragmentary, and too lacking in 
constructive thought, to justify the author's descrip- 
tion: “А  text-book on Modern Language 
Method." G. O. L. 


Housecraft. 


SCIENCE AND Нойзесклет: by Н. L. Tuer. 
Univ. of London Press.) 

THE SCIENCE OF HousECRAarT: by Agnes L. 
Stenhouse and E. Stenhouse, B.Sc. Lond. 
(3s. Oxford Univ. Press.) 

The authors of “The Science of Housecraft’’ speak 
of the growing popularity of housecraft as a school 
subject; it should surely constitute an essential part 
of the curriculum of all girls’ schools, its popularity 
depending largely upon the methods adopted and the 
skill displayed by those responsible for teaching it. 
In any event, it should be dealt with upon a scientific 
basis, since intelligence in practice depends upon a 
knowledge of the principles involved, principles which 
are dealt with in the volume under consideration. 
The authors deal very clearly and with commendable 
skill with most of the main problems, although 
within the limits set they wisely emphasise certain 
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aspects rather than attempt to deal with all 
aspects in equal detail. We venture to suggest. 
however, that the treatment of vitamins is so sparse 
as to be practically valueless. This subject is of 
such importance that some details should be given 
of the various vitamins and the natural foods that 
contain them, as well as of the effects of cooking 
upon them. Nor should the effects of heat upon 
albumin be dealt with in such manner as to suggest 
that to be rendered insoluble in water is to become 
indigestible and therefore of little food value. Some 
reference, too, is called for to the important fact 
that proteins are of many kinds and, since they varv 
widely in food value, something more than the amount 
of protein present in any given food should be taken 
into consideration. 

On quite different lines is the admirable little 
volume by Miss H. L. Tuer, which contains a three- 
years’ course of work correlating laboratory work 
with housecraft training for girls between eleven and 
fifteen years of age. The first vear's course is chiefly 
concerned with the nature and properties of solids, 
liquids, and gases; the second with alkalis and 
acids, foods and their value; and the third with 
clothing, heating, and lighting. Very wisely the 
author deals with relative values, and lays stress 
upon what not to do as well as upon what to do, ex- 
plaining clearly the nature of the dangers and losses 
to be avoided. We feel sure, however, that the 
advice to remove all plants from bedrooms at night 
is quite unnecessary, the respiratory activity of 
plants being so small as to render them negligible as 
contaminators of the air, even in badly ventilated 
rooms, which bedrooms emphatically should not be. 

F. H. S. 


New Art Materials. 

Messrs. Winsor and Newton are to be congratulated 
on their new range of high quality materials recentlv 
introduced specially for school use. The Scholastic 
series of colours, brushes, and boxes are fully 
described and priced in their Educational Catalogue 
along with many other artists' materials necessarv 
for school use. 

The new colours comprise a range of forty-seven 
different pigments which can be bought in tubes, 
pans, or tablets. All the colours are of similar price 
throughout the range. The degree of brilliance, 
together with considerable '' body," found in these 
new colours is remarkable in view of their ver 
moderate cost, and they moisten easily when a wet 
brush is applied to them. 

To the many teachers who have always held that 
good materials are essential for all students, old and 
young alike, these new ‘Scholastic colours ” will be 
very welcome. How one remembers the hard dried 
cake of colour that no amount of water would soften 
and the appalling absence of any real tone in the 
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old paint boxes of years ago. The full tone of these 
new colours again commends them to the notice of 
all teachers. Of the other materials, the new brushes 
may be particularly noted. Messrs. Winsor and 
Newton have here realised how essential a sable 
brush is for good work. Their introduction of the 
“ Scholastic" red sable brushes and (for juniors) 
squirrel hair brushes should make it possible for all 
schools to buy brushes of this kind rather than the 
camel hair ones. The low cost of these brushes is 
astonishing, for in their appearance and action they 
compare well with the fine and expensive brushes 
hitherto only used by artists. 


А Comment on our Day. 


No TIME LIKE THE PRESENT: by Storm Jameson. 
(6s. Cassell.) 

Miss Storm Jameson is a highly accomplished 
writer, and in this volume her command of English 
prose is shown in a manner which will give delight 
to all her readers. Beginning with an interesting 
slice of autobiography covering her childhood in 
Whitby and her experiences as a university student 
in Leeds and London, she passes on to a series of 
mordant reflections on the War. Her comments are 
bitter, and she is inclined to blame rulers and 
governors for their inability to foresee and to stop 
the disaster. In this she may be thought unjust, for 
human frailty is part of the world's equipment and 
becomes at times an instrument of malignant fate. 
Perhaps the greatest argument for universal peace 
is that the conduct of modern warfare demands an 
intellectual grasp which mankind has not attained. 
In this, as in other departments, the mechanism we 
have contrived has gone beyond our control. 

This book ought to be widely read, especially by 
young people. It may serve to warn them against 
the mistakes of their elders. 


Survey by Fiction. 


PANORAMA WITH Music: by Grace E. Thompson. 
(8s. 6d. Cape.) 

Here is a satisfying piece of work which may be 
commended to all who enjoy skilful writing on a 
worth-while theme. Miss Thompson takes a broad 
canvas and uses the life-histories of successive 
generations of one family to form a picture of social 
life in the past century and a half. We see how 
conventions have changed, moving from the fully 
starched to the loose and back again, and we have 
the company of a number of charming people. К. 


А Brave Spirit. 
Еком Момз TO 1933: by Capt. Gerald Lowry. 
(Simpkin Marshall.) 

This notable book of 133 pages should interest 
deeply three classes of people in addition to the man 
in the street: the teacher, the doctor, and the gvm- 
nast. The teacher will appreciate the artless account 
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of a dogged struggle with circumstances resulting in 
signal success; for here is the story of an officer 
blinded in 1914 who gave himself up to seven years' 
preparation as masseur and osteopath, and, in conse- 
quence, enjoys life and work to the full. All young 
people should learn how this man runs, rides, swims, 
skis, and boxes, and how he practises what to other 
people would be an exhausting profession, all with 
gusto and thankfulness for life and usefulness. 50 
much for the teacher. For the medical man this 
journal cannot speak, but there is ample evidence 
that Capt. Lowry is being sought as a valued amicus 
curiae where the traditional treatments have failed. 
For the gymnast, indeed for all men and women who 
wish to be enlightened for practical purposes on the 
primary importance of the proper condition of the 
frames on which our bodies are built, the book is full 
of instruction. It is prefaced, though it hardly 
needed them, by '' forewords " from Lord Ampthill 
and Lord Allenby. P. A. В. 


Chemistry. 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY : by Е. Sherwood Taylor, Ph.D., 
M.A. (ros.6d. Heinemann.) 

The object of the author has been “ to provide а 
book from which the student may at once easily gain 
a grasp of the essential principles and logical structure 
of the subject, and at the same time find, compactly 
and accurately collected, all essential facts about the 
commoner organic compounds." It can be said а! 
once that the author has attained his object, although 
opinions may differ as to details of presentation. The 
subject is dealt with in a clear and interesting manner, 
full use being made of graphic formulae wherever 
necessary. This is especially noticeable in the chapter 
on carbohydrates, which are formulated as cyclic 
compounds in accordance with present ideas. This 
formulation is adopted without details being given 
of the reasons for it, a course of procedure which 15 
probably justifiable in a book of this standard. Such 
a course must not be pushed to excess, however, or 
the danger may arise that students will accept 
formulae without knowing how they have been 
ascertained. Good organic chemists are not made in 
that way. 

Modern catalytic methods of preparation receive 
due mention. For the sake of medical students 
heterocyclic compounds, alkaloids, and proteins are 
dealt with a little more fully than is usual in books of 
this scope. Details for the preparation of typical 
compounds and tests for the same are given. 

The book is a good one and is markedly free from 
misprints and errors, but one feels that 1t could be 
improved by omitting some of the subjects which are 
really beyond its intended scope, and giving others in 
more detail. Asan example may be taken the section 
on plant pigments, which consists mainlv of state- 
ments and graphic formulae. The student for whom 
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the book is written could only learn these off by rote, 
and the more advanced student would not find the 
details he required. I.9.P. 


А Техт-воок OF CHEMISTRY: by H. А. Wootton, 
M.A., and C. W. R. Hooker, M.A. (6s. Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press.) 

This book is one of the many intended to cover the 
scope of the School Certificate. It is divided into two 
parts. The first part (330 pages) deals with theoretical 
and descriptive chemistry, while the second part 
consists of practical work, including preparations of 
various gases, volumetric analysis, qualitative analysis 
of single salts, &c. This separation may have its 
advantages, but they will not be realised by the student 
unless he is warned that at the same time as he is read- 
ing a given section in Part I he must do the work 
described in the corresponding section in Part II. 

The authors present the subject in an attractive 
manner and are quite successful in elucidating the 
many difficulties with which the beginner in chemistry 
is confronted. They do not hesitate to use chemical 
shorthand, namely formulae, at an early stage, a 
procedure with which the reviewer is fully in 
agreement. 

In the preface it is stated that the facts and 
generally accepted explanations of chemistry are 
given with adequate lucidity and accuracy. This is 
generally but not absolutely true, possibly because 
the writers of such books perpetuate the errors found 
in larger books of reference and do not consult such 
reports as those issued annually by the Chemical 
Society. Some statements may be referred to, not 
in a captious but in a helpful spirit. Chlorine and 
metallic sodium are not made by the electrolysis of 
fused sodium chloride; the process has never been 
a success. On page 124 one reads: '' This method is 
the common commercial method of obtaining НСІ.” 
The method is intended to be the direct combination 
of hydrogen and chlorine, but there is no mention of 
this in the text, except a reference to Plate III. The 
existence of an oxide of fluorine is denied. From the 
description given on page 139 the student would be 
led to believe that limestone itself actually burns in 
a lime kiln. On page 246 it is stated that we are 
driven to conclude that a molecule of sodium chloride 
in solution is split up into an atom of sodium and an 
atom of chlorine. It is true that this statement is 
modified later, but why make a wrong statement at 
all? In the description of the determination of the 
electrochemical equivalent of copper no mention is 
made of the fact that the weight of deposited copper 
has to be found. An acid is defined as a substance 
which gives a solution containing hydrogen ions. 
The student will immediately confront the teacher 
with the statement that copper sulphate is therefore 
an acid. Why not define an acid as giving hydrogen 
ions as the only positive ions in solution. Verdigris 
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is stated to be the basic carbonate of copper, instead 
of the basic acetate, and is identified with the green 
patina on copper. Actually this green patina is 
mainly basic sulphate. 

The reviewer wonders how often the authors 
students cut themselves with glass tubing, since the 
instructions on the manipulation of glass do not 
include the necessity of rounding off the ends of pieces 
of cut tubing. PSr 


Biology. 
JUNIOR Biorocy : by J. W. Stork, M.A., and L. P. W. 
Renouf, B.A. (2s. 6d. Murray.) 

To the two volumes on plant and animal life that 
we have already commended to our readers, the 
authors have added this much simpler course of 
biology, which on its merits should find favour with 
those for whom the “ Fundamentals” and the 
“ Ecology " are too advanced. It is essentially a 
study of the adaptations of the organism to its 
environment, as exemplified by the characteristic 
features of plants and animals: how and why they 
feed, breathe, move, and reproduce themselves. 

The subject-matter is dealt with in a manner so 
clear and interesting as to appeal to young students, 
valuable aid being supplied in the form of numerous 
excellent diagrams and appropriate practical work; 
the final chapter dealing with nature study in the 
garden. F. H. S. 


CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS FOR BOTANY AND: BIOLOGY 
STUDENTS: by E. К. Spratt, D.Sc., F.LS., 
A.K.C. (3s.6d. Univ. Tutorial Press.) 

This is the second edition of a class-book that has 
won deserved favour by reason of its sterling good 
qualities, and the valuable help it gives to students 
reading for the Oxford and Cambridge School Certif- 
cate Examinations. Advantage has been taken of 
the necessary resetting to revise the text so as to 
meet the most recent requirements, to expand many 
of the sections, and to add a number of new chapters 
dealing with subjects of distinct importance. Being 
designed for the use of biology students, Dr. Spratt 
wisely made direct application of physics and 
chemistry to living things, and has outlined a course 
of practical work without which the study of biology 
could scarcely be regarded as satisfactory. The 
book is so good that its use need not and should not 
be confined to School Certificate students, but can 
be warmly commended to those who are taking à 
general course of science. F. H. S. 


Modern Science. 

GENERAL SCIENCE: AN INTRODUCTORY CouRsE: by 
H. G. Mitchell. (3s. 6d. Also published in 
two parts, 2s. each. Murray.) 

The aim of the author is to provide the pupil with 

a broad outlook by including biology and the elements 

(Continued on page 152.) 
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LONGMANS 


FIFTH EDITION. Revised throughout and enlarged. 


THE WORLD. A GENERAL GEOGRAPHY 


Ву І. DUDLEY STAMP, B.A., D.Sc. |. With то Coloured Maps and 404 Illustrations. 58. 


The new edition of this popular text-book has been carefully revised throughout. Specially 
important features of the revision include the expansion of the general section on Europe, and 
the re-writing of the sections dealing with particular European countries, including Germany. 


A SMALLER WORLD GEOGRAPHY 


By L. DUDLEY STAMP, B.A., D.Sc. With Illustrations and Maps. 48. (Second Impression.) 


SCOTTISH EDUCATIONAL JouRNAL.—'' А geography of the World as it should be written. . . . Delightfully 
simple yet entertaining language . . . a truly delightful and instructive book." 


BRITAIN IN WORLD HISTORY 


Ву Е. Н. DANCE, МА. With many Illustrations and Maps. 58. 


In Two Parts. 38. each. In Three Sections under the title of 
Part 1. То 1603. LONGMANS' NEW AGE HISTORIES. 2s. 3d. each. 
Part 11. Since 1603. Book 1, То 1485; Book 11, 1485-1714; Book 111, Since 1714. 


This new middle school history has been rapidly introduced into the schools all over the country, 
and a second large impression is now ready. 


THE JOURNAL OF EpucaTion.—" Mr. Dance endeavours, with conspicuous success, to co-ordinate world history 
with the history of Great Britain. His work thus forms a useful link between the ordinary English history 
text-book and the manuals of world history from which England is excluded.” 


AN OUTLINE OF | 
THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


By D. W. ROBERTS, B.Sc. (Econ.). 4s. (Third Impression.) 
À general sketch of the main economic developments in the later Middle Ages is followed by a 
more detailed description of the economic movements in the 16th and 17th centuries, and this 
leads up to a fuller treatment of the Industrial Revolution, the Trade Union Movement, and 
Modern Industrial and Commercial Britain. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION.—" This is the best text-book of its kind that we have come across — well 
written, exhaustive, and admirably balanced.”’ 


PLANTS AND ANIMALS 


By W. B. JOHNSON, F.Z.S. With 183 Illustrations. 28. 9d. (Second Impression.) 


EDUCATION OurTLOOK.—''It would be difficult to name a book more admirably calculated to develop a 
real interest in living things. . . . Throughout, structure and function are correlated in a fascinating manner.” 


A TEXT-BOOK ON HEAT 


By A. W. BARTON, M.A., Ph.D., Chief Physics Master, ReptonSchool. 78.84. 
This book, which gives a scientific and logical account of Heat, will meet the requirements of 
H.S.C., University Scholarship, and Intermediate University candidates, and it is hoped that 
it will also be adequate for those students who do not intend to carry their study of Physics 
beyond the Pass Degree stage. 
TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT.—-'' A brilliant text-book.” 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.4 
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of astronomy and geology, in addition to the usual 
introductions to physics and chemistry. Thelanguage 
is rather involved at times for ten-year-olds, and the 
chapters on Life and Living Things might appear 
before such prosaic subjects as Measurements and the 
Properties of Matter, for instance. 

A list of films suitable for showing during the 
course is appended. 


OUTLINE OF A PHYSICS COURSE FOR SCHOOLS: by 
E. H. Nelthorpe. (2s. 6d. Murray.) 

This book is written for pupils from the ages of 
eleven to fifteen, and is graded accordingly. It is 
conceivable that the young mind can assimilate facts 
about the various phenomena of heat, &c., more 
easily than laws of mechanics, however elementary, 
and the inclusion of the latter so early in the book is 
perhaps a mistake. The author makes a good point 
in speaking always of “ electric pressure," instead of 
" potential difference," and this should enable the 
pupils to grasp the more easily a rather difficult 
conception. А book to be recommended. 


A Техт-Воок ON HEAT: by А. W. Barton. 
Longmans.) 

This book has been written for students reading 
for university scholarship examinations and similar 
examinations. The author states in his preface: 
“ I have written the book in Ше hope of showing that 
the study of natural knowledge is as truly cultural as 
that of literature or art." Не achieves his object, 
and at the same time presents a thoroughly reliable, 
scientific treatise which is enhanced by the frequent 
historical references. It includes accounts of the 
most recent researches, and is to be especially recom- 
mended for students of physics for a Pass Degree. 

D. C. 


SCIENCE IN THE CHANGING WORLD: edited by Mary 
Adams. (6s. Allen and Unwin.) 

To one who ''listened in" to most of those 
broadcast talks, or read them in “The Listener” 
(occasionally both), there awaited a surprise in the re- 
reading of them in book form. There was little sense 
of monotony, and the clash of opinions came out more 
sharply, and aroused interest, when the debaters 
were no longer separated by a week's silence. For 
there are here two matters, whether two aims or not. 
The one, of course, is an exposition of what we call 
science in the life and thought of to-day, simply 
expounded by such men as the two Huxleys, J. B. S. 
Haldane, J. R. Baker, Sir Thomas Holland, Professor 
Levy, Bertrand Russell. The other is a counterblast 
to “ The Monstrous Regiment of Modern Science," 
by Hugh Fausset and Hilaire Belloc. Sir Oliver 
Lodge was, perhaps, intended to be one of this pro- 
testing group, but his concluding delivery is in a 
noteof sweet reasonableness, ingeminating peace. Mr. 
I‘aussett, like Samuel Butler, fears the machines, and 
sees man becoming their slave. It is а growing and a 
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common fear and protest. But, indeed, much of 
the fear derives from a figure of speech, like '' taxing 
land” or “taxing capital" in economics. For 
abstractions like Land or Capital do not, in fact, 
pay taxes. Taxes are paid only by people. In like 
manner, men can never be enslaved by machines. 
They may very well be enslaved, however, by machine- 
owners or machine-controllers. It is not against the 
machines that we must take precautions, but against 
the individuals and groups who gain by their use. 
Stated, this appears as a truism; yet if it be not only 
stated but kept in clear view it destroys half the 
machine-fear argument. 

Mr. Belloc, of course, declares once more for Free 
Will, and here the opposition 15 not in doubt, for 
Professor Levy bluntly says, “ Without determinism 
there could be no science." Не will have nothing to 
do with a Mysterious Universe or Mysterious Science. 
Nor will the determinist group admit a charge often 
—if somewhat vaguely—put to-day, that recent 
discoveries (the electron, the quantum, radiation, 
relativity) have weakened science and strengthened 
its philosophical or mystical opponents. Nothing of 
the kind, they say. And when we turn to biology, 
the mechanistic aspect is not less than appeared 
when Darwin and T. H. Huxley were alive, but, in 
fact, is more, and so seems to become. R. J. 


The New Photography. 
INFRA-RED PHOTOGRAPHY: by S. O. Rawling, D.Sc., 
F.I.C. (3s.6d. net. Blackie.) 

This is an excellent book. It deals with the subject 
adequately, yet it is a model of clearness and con- 
ciseness. The introduction explains the meaning of 
infra-red radiation. The three chapters deal with 
materials which are sensitive to this radiation, the 
handling of such materials, and infra-red photography 
in practice. 

Readers who remember a series of remarkable 
infra-red photographs published in The Times news- 
paper, will realise one of the uses of this art. Other 
uses are disclosed in this book. 

The paper, printing, and general make-up are all 
praiseworthy. 


German. 

HISTORY OF GERMANY, PEOPLE AND STATE, THROUGH 
A THOUSAND YEARS: by Hermann Pinnow: 
Translated from the German by Mabel Brailsford. 
(12s. 6d. net. Allen and Unwin. 

This is a live book that should be made widely 
available to our upper scholars. Sombart, the 
great Berlin sociologist, is soon quoted, Charlemagne 
credited with 12,000 miles in the saddle, Goethe 
treated as the blacksmith’s great-grandson whose 
father married into the Frankfurt patriciate, Schiller 
as the social agitator, whose want of success in the 

Continued on page 154). 
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METHUEN’S NEW anb RECENT BOOKS 


ENGLISH 


ENGLISH POETRY IN THE LATER NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By B. Теов Evans, Professor of English Literature in 
the University of Shetfield. 10e. 6d. net. 


A POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLISH POETRY. 
EARLE WELBY. бе. net. 


ains o aad FROM THE BROWNINGS. Edited by H. O'B. 
АВ. е 


Ву Т. 


MAGIC SESAME: A Collection of Poeme and Rhymes. 
By J. COMPTON, M.A., Director of Education, Barking. 38. 
Also in three parts. Cloth, 18. 6d. each. Limp Cioth, 18. за. 
each. А sequel to Open Sesame. 


SIMPLE TESTS IN ENGLIGH. Ву Е. SWANN, B.A. 1e. 
OCOMMON-SENSE TESTS IN ENGLISH. Ву Е. Swann, В.А. 


1e. 6d. 
COLLECTED POEMS OF Q. К. CHESTERTON. 7в. 6d. net - 


HISTORY 


A HISTORY OF ARAGON AND CATALONIA. 
CHAYTOR, Litt.D. With 8 Maps. 16s. net. 


ипосен „ООА. GOVERNMENT. By H. FINER, 
9. net. 
SOME MAKERS OF THE MODERN SPIRIT. A Symposium. 
Edited by JOHN MACMURRAY, М.А. Зе. 6d. net. 
THE EVOLUTION OF MODERN EUROPE. Part 111 
(1789-1932). By Sir J. A. R. MARRIOTT, M.A. With 8 Maps. 3e. 
THE AGE OF THE ENLIGHTENED DESPOT. (1660-1789.) 
By А. Н. JoHNSON. Completely revised by C. T. ATKINSON. 46. 


THE REMAKING OF MODERN EUROPE. (1789-1873.) 
By Sir J. A. К. MARRIOTT. Completely Revised. 


METHUEN'8 HISTORY OF 
EUROPE 


Ву H. 7 


р.8с. 


MEDIEVAL AND MODERN 


Vol. IV. A History of Europe from 1378 to 1494. Ву W.T. 
W AUGH, M.A., Professor of History in McGill University. 166. net. 

Vol. V. A History of Europe from 1494 to 1610. By A. J. 
GRANT, M.A., formerly Professor of History ш the University of 
Leeds. With 12 Maps. 166. net. 


Vol. Vill. A History of Europe from 1815 to 1923. By Sir 
J. A. В. MARRIOTT, M.A. With 12 Maps. 166. net. 


DRAMA 


PLAY PRODUCTION: For Amateure and Schools. By 
M. V. C. JEFFREYS, Institute of Education, University of London, 
and R. W. STOPFUKD, Oundle School. With numerous 
Illustrations. 7e. 6d. net. 


TWELVE MIME PLAYS. By IRENE MAWER. 
бе. net. 


THE REVIVED GREEK DANCE: (TS ART AND TECHNIQUE. 
By RUBY GINNER. With Illustrations. бө. net. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


CUCKOO CALLING: A BOOK OF VERSE FOR YOUTHFUL 
PEOPLE. Ву E. V. Riet. Illustrated by VIOLET GUY. And 
M a musical setting of ` Tony the Turtle " by ERNEST AUSTIN 

. net. 


ROUND THE WORLD WITH THE REDHEAD TWINS. 


By DctpLey GLass. Illustrated by GEORGE SHERINGHAM. 
3e. ва. net. 


FIVE MINUTE TALES. Sixty Short Stories for Children. 
By Esip BLYTON. 4e. 6d. net. 


JAVA HO ! The Adventures of Four Boys amid Fire, Storm, 
and Shipwreck. Ну JOHAN WIGMOKE FABRICIUS. Translated 
from the German by M. С. DARNToN. With Decorations by Ше 
Author. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE BLUE RHYME ВООК. By Rose FYLEMAN. 
THoMAS DUNHILL, Decorations by 
4to, де. ба. net. 
A CHILD'S BOOK OF LYRIOB. By PHILIP Wayne. 


Introduction by Viscountess GREY ОК FALLODON. 
Cheaper Edition. 29. 6d. net. 


-——————— 


With Illustrations, 


Music by 
MYREHA DANTOCK. Music, 


With an 
New and 


GEOGRAPHY 


A MODERN WORLD GEOGRAPHY FOR MIDDLE AND 
UPPER FORMS. By E. W. SHANAHAN, M.A., D.8c. With 
163 Maps. 6s. 


An up-to-date text-book on interesting new lines. 
A HANDBOOK FOR GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS. Ву D. M. 
FORSAITH, Lecturer in Geography at Goldsmiths’ College. 4e. 
SOUTHERN EUROPE: A Regional and Economic Geography 
of the Mediterranean Lands and Switzerland. By M. L 


NEWBIGIN, D.Sc., F.R.G.S. With 103 Maps. 156. net. 
THEORETICAL PHYSIOS. Vol. II. Electromagnetism and 
Optics. Maxwell—Lorentz. By WILLIAM WILSON, Ph.D., D.Sc., 


F.R.S. With 78 Diagrams. 166. net. 

A PHYSIOS NOTEBOOK: HEAT, LIGHT, AND SOUND. 
Ву E. W. TAPPEB, B.Sc., Dulwich College. 2s. 

GRADED EXAMPLES IN PHYSIOS. By КЕ. L. CHEETHAM. 
With Answers. 18. 9d. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF INTERMEDIATE PHYSIOS. By Н. Moore, 
D.8c., formerly Lecturer in Physica, University of London, King's 
College. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 166. nct. 

МЕТНУЕМ 8 MONOGRAPHS ON PHYSICAL SUBJECTS. 

Есар. 8vo. 29. 6d. net each. 
прриса опа of interferometry. Ву W. E. WILLIAMS, М.8с. 
T 


e Cemmutator Motor. as Е. J. Teaco, D.Sc., M.I.E.E. 
Photochemistry. By D. W. G. STYLE, Ph.D. 


Thermodynamics. By А. W. PORTER, D.Sc., F.R.8. 

hi eed Vacuum Tubes. Ву E. V. APPLETON, F.R.8. 
(38. net. 

Wireless асела Ву С. W. OATLEY, М.А. 

Atmospheric Electricity. By B. Е. J. SCHONLAND, M.A., Ph.D. 


The Method of Dimensions. By А. W. PORTER, F.B.S. 
Collision Processes in Gases. Ву F. L. ARNOT, B.Sc., Ph.D. 


(де. net.) 
Physical Constante. By Dr. W. H. J. CHILDS. 


BIOLOGY 


PLANT AND ANIMAL LIFE: An introduction to the Study 
of Biology. By RosaMOND F. SHOVE, M.A., ЕПЗ. With 134 
Illustrations in the Text. бе. 6d. 

А school text-book for Matriculation. | 

THE TEACHING OF BIOLOGY: А Handbook for Teachers of 
Junior Classes. Ву E. M. POULTON, M.Sc. Ge. 84. 

THE GREAT BIOLOGISTS. By Sir J. ARTHUR THOMSON, 
M.A., LL.D. 2s. 6d. Prize Edition. 3e. 6d. int. 

METHUEN’S MONOGRAPHS ON BIOLOGICAL SUBJEOTS. 

General Editor: G. R. DE BEER, M.A., D.Sc. 
Fcap. 8vo. Illustrated. Each 3e. 6d. net. 
гон! Behaviour in insecte. By A. D. 1ммв, M.A., D.Sc. 


.K.S. 
Microbes and Ultramicrobes. Ву A. D. GARDNER, M.A., D.M. 
Mendeliem and Evolution. By E. В. Fokb, M.A. 


The Biochemistry of Muscle. By DOROTHY MoYLE NEEDHAM, 
M.A., Ph.D. (6s. net.) 


Ноорсанел in Piante. By W. STILES, F.R.S., and W. LEACH, 


Sex Determination. Ву Prof. F. А. E. CREW. 

The Senses of Insects. Ву Н. ELTEINGHAM, M.A., F.R.S. 

Plant Есо! ‚ By W. LEACH, D.Sc. 

oe echnique. Ву J. К. BAKER, M.A., D.Phil. 
imicry and Не Genetic As . Бу Ро. G. D. 
CAKPENTER and Е. В. Коко, A. 


TEST PAPERS 


HIGHER CERTIFICATE FRENCH TEST PAPERS. By 
T. К. N. Crorts, M.A. 1e. Gd. 

HIGHER CERTIFICATE MATHEMATICAL TEST PAPERS. 
By A. S. PRATT, M.A. 1e. 6d. 

HIOHER CERTIFICATE APPLIED MATHEMATICS TEST 
PAPERS. By A. 5. PRATT, МА. 18. Od. 

HIOHER CERTIFICATE PHYSICS TEST PAPERS. By 
A. Н. CooPEE, M.Sc. 1e. 6d. 


HIOHER CERTIFICATE CHEMISTRY TEST PAPERS. by 
J. Morris, M.A. te. 6d. 


HALE 
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function needs to be explained by the political 
circumstances of the time. These transvaluations 
are stimulating. The vast subject-matter is broken 
up skilfully into four main sections, headed by drawn 
symbols—Emperor, Burgher, Aristocrat, Workman— 
of the elements of society dominant in the successive 
periods. Dramatic and theoretical motives—first, 
Lust of Dominion, ‘ the shortcoming and fatality of 
our nation," which makes its appearance at the time 
of the first concentration of the race into nationhood; 
second, the Impulse to Constitutional Unity, gratified 
at length in the Weimar Constitution—make the work 
much more than a mere compilation. The author's 
position, as might have been gathered from the 
* workman symbol above, the inadequacy of which 
recent events have painfully demonstrated, is demo- 
cratic. The more surprising it 1s that, forgetting his 
“ shortcoming and fatality ” motive, he should take 
the conventional German view re responsibility for 
the Great War and say that the disciplinary rather 
than the inflammatory side of Nietsche's teaching was 
the thing that attracted pre-1914 Germany. It is 
an advantage, however, that a moderate statement 
of the German case should get through to the British 
reader; events themselves provide the antidote. 
This almost unavoidable element of controversy does 
not detract materially from the merit of the book, 
which does better justice than I have seen in any 
single volume to the richness, glory, and strange 


vicissitudes of Teuton story. R. G. W. 
French. 
ADOLPHE ET SES Ам15: by Elsa M. Horn. (15. 6d. 
Burns, Oates and Washbourne.) 
Animal stories for those who like them. Intended 
as a first-year reader for small beginners. Each 


story is accompanied by a large number of easy 
questions in French, and some attractive illustrations. 
B. G. 


English. 


SHORT STORIES OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY: 
Selected, with introduction, by J. С. Fyfe, M.A. 
(15. 6d. Blackie.) 

This book contains an interesting and critical 
introduction and eleven capital stories from standard 
authors. Each story is prefixed by a notice of the 
writer. It is possible, we think, that young readers 
may be induced by reading this book to turn to the 
authors of these stories for more . . . and perhaps 
still more. 


Оов Коло TRAVELLERS THROUGH THE CENTURIES: 
by Anna M. Pagan. (25. 6d. Blackie.) 

A very interesting companion to any class History 
text-book. We сап confidently recommend its 
perusal to all types of schools and evening classes, 
and to the general reader. Cheap, well produced, 
and appropriately illustrated. 
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A Valuable Book. 

THE CARE OF THE NOSE, THROAT, AND EAR: by W. 
Stuart-Low, F.R.C.S. (55. net. Bailliére, Tindal, 
and Cox.) 

This 1s the third edition, revised and expanded, of 
an exceedingly valuable little book dealing with three 
fruitful sources of pain and trouble, which, however, 
can be avoided by those who will take advantage of 
the advice and instruction so lucidly given by an 
eminent specialist. Just how and why humanity 
suffers from nasal, aural, and throat troubles is ex- 
plained by the author in language understandable by 
the intelligent layman; and in the hands of teachers 
this little volume should prove of inestimable benefit 
to the children entrusted to their care. 

The nose and throat constitute the body’s first line 
of defence against a host of threatened ills, and a 
clear knowledge of how to treat them, and why, should 
be imparted to every child. It would be well for a 
bold reprint of the rules laid down in chapters XII 
and XIII to be hung in every senior school. 

F. H. S. 


An Old Love Story. 
PETER ABELARD: А NOVEL: by Helen Waddell. 
(7s. 6d. Constable.) 

Readers of ‘‘ The Wandering Scholars " will not 
need to be told that Miss Helen Waddell is an 
authority on medieval life and a most charming 
writer. She has now given to us a finely drawn 
picture of the loves of Abelard and Heloise, set 
against a background of twelfth-century life. We 
see the pair torn between their devotion to each other 
and their devotion to religion. Abelard is trying to 
bring reason to bear on the teaching of the Church, 
but he is unable to bring reason to bear on his relations 
with Heloise. The story is told in exquisite prose 
and the character of Gilles de Vannes, Canon of 
Notre Dame, and a monument of shrewdness, is a 
masterpiece. This book is easily among the best 
novels of the year. R. 


А Grim Novel. 


LovE ON THE DOLE: by Walter Greenwood. 
Cape.) 

This is a story of contemporary life in the slum 
districts of Manchester and Salford. If our poli- 
ticians could interrupt their speech-making and spare 
time to read books, this is among the first which 
should claim their serious attention, for it takes us 
right down to the muddy depths on which English 
civilisation is insecurely poised. We see how un- 
employment is destroying the spirit of decent folk 
who ask for nothing better than a regular job and a 
reasonable wage. We learn how the youth who 
leaves school at fourteen may be employed for a brief 
space and then dismissed to make room for a fresh 
supply of cheap juvenile labour. Men and women 
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THE NEW 
HUDSON SHAKESPEARE 


Edited and revised by E. C. BLACK, LL.D. (Glasgow), 
and A. J. GEORGE, Litt.D. 


The introduction to each play containscharacter studies, 
analyses by act and scene, etc., while all necessary notes 
appear at the foot of the page to which they belong. 


THE PLAYS 

As You Like It Macbeth 
Coriolanus Tbe Merchant of Venice 
Hamlet А Midsummer Night's Dream 
Henry the Fourth Much Ado about Nothing 

Part One 
Henry the Fourth Othello 

Part Two Richard the Second 
Henry the Fifth Richard the Third 
Julius Caesar Romeo and Juliet 
King John The Tempest 
King Lear Twelfth Night 


Each volume, 2s. 9d. 


GINN AND COMPANY LIMITED, 
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Full particulars of the NEW HUDSON SHAKESPEARE and of the SELECTED ENGLISH CLASSICS, and/or details 07 the volumes 
suitable for the 1934 examinations will be forwarded on request. 
teachera for specimen copies of one or more of the volumes listed in 
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SELECTED 
ENGLISH CLASSICS 


General Editor: A. H. R. BALL, M.A., 
Head Master, Burnage Municipal High School for Boys 


Each volume contains carefully selected texts, fully 
edited with Introduction, Notes, and Questions. 


Arnold Selected Poems 
Browning. Selections 
Bunyan Pilgrim's Progress, Part I 
Byron Selections 
Coleridge Selections from Poems 
De Quincey Selections 
Keats. Selections 
Lamb. Selected Essays 
Macaulay Essays on Clive and Hastings 
Milton Minor Poems 
Shelley Selections from Poems 
Sidney . . Apology for Poetry 

with Shelley Defence of Poetry 
Swift . . Selections 
Tennyson. . Selected Idylls of the King 
Wordsworth . Selections 


Each volume, 2s. 6d. 
The publishers will be glad to consider applications from 


series with a view to class use. 
LONDON, W.C.1 
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alike are demoralised and filled with despair. Petty 
theft becomes the resort of young men who are 
penniless, and Mr. Greenwood can tell the Home 
Office why they have been compelled to reopen one 
of our prisons to accommodate the new batch of 
" criminals" under twenty-one years of age. The 
horrible intimacies of life in a slum are depicted, with 
the pawnbroker and bookmaker always in the back- 
ground and bestiality in the offing. Truly a grim 
book, but true so far as it goes. One who knows the 
district will be conscious that the picture might have 
been relieved by reference to the respectable chapel 
or church-going people for whom the co-operative 
society has been a godsend, encouraging thrift and 
keeping them out of the slums. For a century past 
the slums of our great cities have been a blot on our 
civilisation, and with the added misery of unemploy- 
ment they may easily become the cause of its down- 
fall. Mr. Greenwood has written a powerful book, 
astringent and valuable. 


Television. 


BAIRD OF TELEVISION: by R. F. Tiltman. (ros. 6d. 
net. Seeley Service.) 

This is the story of the struggling inventor dogged 
by ill-health, poverty, and the blind prejudice of those 
in high places. To those who like hero-worship 
carried to excess, half-a-guinea may seem a small 


sum. Frankly the story could be adequately told 
in half the pages and at half the price. The book 
will make but little appeal to those interested in the 
technical problems of television, since they are only 
dealt with in the concluding chapter. It seems almost 
a pity to have written the life story of a man who is 
still young and who may accomplish further triumphs. 


Geography. 
JUNIOR SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY: by Albert Wilmore. 
(Book I, 15. 6d.; Book II, 15. ọd.; Book III, 
Is. 99.; Book IV, 25. Harrap.) 

In this series Dr. Wilmore provides a basis for the 
work to be done in the senior school. The first Book 
deals with the immediate surroundings of the children; 
Book II with foreign lands; Book III with the home- 
land; and Book IV with the world at large. The 
language and style employed is simple and interesting, 
and many pupils will derive more enjoyment and 
knowledge from this series than from the story book 
type of so-called geographies. Dr. Wilmore’s name 
is a guarantee of accuracy and excellence. H.C. 
THE WORLD or To-DAY: by L. Brooks апа К. 

Finch. (3s. 6d. Univ. London Press.) 

This is the fourth of a series of four books providing a 
senior school course for pupils over the age of eleven. 
The chief points of physical and general world 
geography are summarised in Part I, the continents 
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in Part II, the British Empire in Part III, and the 
world as a living unit in Part IV. А useful book. 


Our WoRLD oF To-Day: Бу W. К. Kermack, B.A., 
F.R.G.S. (2s.6d. W. and A. K. Johnston.) 
This 15 а general geography on modern lines intended 
to supply a systematic course of study for post- 
primary pupils. The three introductory chapters 
deal with the influence of climate, the harvests of the 
world, and transport. Then follow seven skilfully 
reviewing in succession South America, North America, 
Africa, Australia, New Zealand and the Pacific Islands, 
Asia, Europe, and Great Britain and Ireland. The 
treatment is regional throughout, and the given order 
is followed for the very sensible reason that the study 
of the New World is simpler than that of the Old 
World; and that Asia and Europe present problems 
most fruitfully considered as late as possible in school 
life. The volume possesses other distinctive features 
that call for praise; as do the numerous outline maps 
and diagrams, and the carefully considered exercises. 
As an elementary general geography we know of 
nothing better, if as good; it should admirably fulfil 
the author's purpose, and its price is unusually low. 
F 


H. S. 


BRITAIN AND THE MODERN WORLD: by Thomas 
Pickles, B.Sc. (25. 6d. Dent.) 

Of the series of text-books reviewed in our last 
issue, this volume is intended for use in the fourth 
year. The course of work is divided into three 
sections: the British Isles, Modes of Life in the World 
of To-day, and How Britain is Linked to the Empire 
and the World of To-day; and since the author main- 
tains the high standard set in the preceding volumes, 
we need only repeat our hearty commendation of his 
excellent scheme of work, and the skilful manner in 
which he has dealt with it. 


Eton Memories. 
ETON FACES, OLD AND YouNG: by C. A. Alington, 
П.П. (7s.6d. Murray.) 
FrNAL ETON FABLES: by C. A. Alington, D.D. (35.64. 
Longmans.) 

Of these little books, the first will be reminiscent 
to Etonians of many friends and cherished memories, 
to all of many poets and poetasters; the second is 
like nothing except its own forerunners of similar 
title by the same author; but both of them, whatever 
else they do, illuminate the nature of the influence of 
Dr. Alington upon the last of the three schools in 
which he has given and received so much. 

Men of less faith in youthful understanding may 
wonder doubtfully how many Eton boys could savour 
to the full the riches of his scholarly and allusive 
mind; but, be that as it may, his efforts to preserve 
“ the common touch " (and in that respect alone а 
trace of effort does show here and there) drive home 
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the chief lessons that “ education " has to teach, 
namely, that truth and grace and beauty are the 
rightful heritage, not merely of the “ intellectual” 
few, but of everyone who seeks them with a single 
mind, and that the measure of them which each 
receives depends, in the main, upon his power to 
enlarge—and forget—himself. G. R. 


Civics. 

THE SOCIAL AND EDUCATIONAL 
ESSENTIALS: by Michael Kaye, M.A., Ph.D. 
(6s. net. Williams and Norgate.) 

This is а sincere, thoughtful, and somewhat 
troubling book. It troubles one, as any honest 
inquiry into the necessary social foundations for a 
satisfactory society must always do, set against the 
actual world in which we are living. It is a study in 
altruism and egoism, and indeed that might have been 
put as its sub-title. It has its note of hope, but 
there is of necessity a sub-tone of wistfulness in the 
note. It deserves to be read and pondered; but it 
is not the kind of book that is widely read. There 
are no “ practical" schemes. The writer deals with 
education again and again, but his thoughts are not 
of the kind that end with “ Let us cut P out of the 
curriculum, put Q in, organise our schools according 
to the geographic and vocational plan outlined below, 
and all the roses will bloom in every month." Hehas 
thought too much, has read too much, to find salva- 
tion in summaries. 

It is quite characteristic that he begins by saving: 
“ Now these are my political and other views. From 
this account, you will be aware of my leanings, mv 
prejudices if you take that view of them. You will 
know where and how I stand. You may make such 
allowances for these as you wish." These are not, 
in fact, his own words, but they show clearly his 
attitude to the reader. Further one cannot and 
should not go in a review; for this is one of the books 
one cannot summarise. А correct idea of it can onlv 
be got by reading it. This is not to suggest anv 
marvellous excellence, nor does the writer suggest 
any such claim. But some books, good and bad, 
cannot be rendered second-hand. They must be 
read. This book is of that class, and it is worth 
reading. R. J. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF Our Country: by Е. Н. 
Spencer, LL.B., D.Sc. (2s. Harrap.) 

First of all, this is a practical and practicable school 
book. It gives the essential material of a description 
of English central government, with a little of the 
relationship of local government. There is an 
account of the rise of Parliament, and of its work; 
of the Crown, the Cabinet, taxation, and of justice. 
There is also, and much more fully than is usual 
even in larger works than this, an account of the 
Civil Service. For educational purposes (г.с. the 

(Continued on page 158.) 
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BLACKIE'S LIST 


THE PRACTICAL OUTLOOK 
GEOGRAPHIES 


An entirely new Series. 
By Сковск T. McKay, M.Sc. (Dunelm), 
Head Master of Perin's Grammar School, Alresford. 
Fully Illustrated in Colour and Black-and-White, with exercises. 


A COMPLETE COURSE IN ENGLISH 


By FRANK JONES, B.A., and 
HUBERT HOTHERSALL, B.A. 
In Three Books 


A New English Course. Book I. By FRANK JONES, B.A. 2s. 
A New English Course. Book II. By FRANK JONES, B.A., and 

HUBERT HOTHERSALL, B.A. 2s. 
By FRANK JONES, B.A. 2s. 


A New English Composition. 


BLACKIE’S NEW SERIES OF 
WRITING CARDS 


This new series of handwriting cards provides 
systematic graded courses in three styles of writing, 
Cursive Hand, Script, and Cursive Script. 


Just Published. 


A JUNIOR HISTORY OF THE 


BRITISH EMPIRE OVERSEA 


By A. P. NEWTON, M.A., D.Lit., B.Sc., F.S.A., 
Rhodes Professor of Imperial History in the University of London, 
Fellow of King's College, ; 


With numerous Illustrations and Twenty-one Maps. 
Cloth Boards. Price 2s. 


A COURSE OF BOOKBINDING AND 
BOOKCRAFTS FOR SCHOOLS 


By GEORGE Е. JOHNSON, M.A., 
Inspector of Handwork,Liverpool Education Committee. 


In two books. Limp Cloth Cover. Price 1s. 3d. each. 
ELEMENTARY GENERAL SCIENCE 


A Course for Boys and Girls. 


By А. С. Носнев, B.Sc., Ph.D., M.Ed., and 
J. H. PANTON, B.A. 


With Numerous Diagrams and Half-tone Plates. 
In three books and Teachers' Book. 


BRITAIN AND HER NEIGHBOURS 
CORRELATING HOME AND FOREIGN HISTORY. 
Fully Illustrated in Colour and in Black-and-White. 


Books III to VII are supplied with Pictorial Time-charts in Red 
and Black and Test.Questions for: Individual Study. 


Descriptive Catalogue free on application. 
BLACKIE AND SON, LIMITED, 


50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 
MATHEMATICS 


By H. J. LARCOMBE and J. K. FLETCHER. 


Geometry, Part I 
Crown 8vo. 2s. With answers, 2s. 3d. 
In this series the authors will provide graded courses in 
Mathematics based on the syllabuses of the various 
Examining Bodies and on the suggestions contained in 
the recently published report on School Certificate 
examinations. The Algebra and Geography series, which 
are in course of preparation, will consist each of three parts. 


A NEW ELEMENTARY 
ALGEBRA 


By A. W. SIDDONS and C. T. DALTRY. 


Part I. Crown 8vo. Many text figures. 2s. 
With answers, 2s. 3d. 


Godfrey and Siddons's “‘ Algebra " was published just over 

twenty years ago. The present volume is an entirely new 

work, but the authors have borrowed freely from the 
earlier book and have retained its main features. 


A GERMAN COURSE 
By R. H. HORSLEY. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A prose manual to be used from the time a boy begins the 
translation of connected passages until he leaves school. 
The proses forming the second half of the book are divided 
into two parts, the first reaching School Certiflcate standard, 
the second part London Matriculation standard. In each 
part the first prose is treated in detail, as a model lesson. 
Some principles of grammar are included in the first half, 
together with a number of special d ge dg notes. 
There are also full indexes and vocab es. A Key will 
also be issued. 


THE LIFE AND TEACHING 
OF JESUS CHRIST 


Arranged and edited, with an Historical Introduction and 


Notes, by CHARLES E. RAVEN, D.D., and Miss E 
RAVEN. Crown 8vo. 3s. 


Suitable for the new School Certiflcate Syllabus of the 
Cambridge Local Examinations and for the syllabuses of 
other examining bodies. 


CAMBRIDGE READINGS IN 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Edited by GEORGE SAMPSON. 
Now ready. Book ТУ. 

New Edition, with Notes and Exercises. 
Crown 8vo. In two parts. 28. 3d. each. 
Previously Published 
Books I, II, III. Each in two parts. 2s. 3d. each. 


SOME EXERCISES IN THE 
SOUNDS OF SPEECH 


By C. C. BELL. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 64. 


This book is meant for the use of students in training 
colleges and training departments. It aims at providing 
the essential basis of the theory and practice of good 
speech, from the point of view only of phonetic accuracy. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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education, in particular, of citizens) this feature in 
itself makes the book desirable. We have, perhaps, 
the finest Civil Service in the world, but the average 
citizen lives for the most part as if he were unaware 
of its existence, except when the Daily Snapper 
reminds him by a sneering reference to “ officials." 

In the second place, the book gives a picture of the 
English people in relation to the government they 
have evolved—a type of government that follows 
from the kind of people they are. They are mixed 
in race, German (“ Saxon ’’) and Celtic predominating. 
The mixture is now pretty thorough, so that the type 
15“ more constant than is to be found in any of the 
greater European states." They have had a longer 
experience of self-government than any other nation 
in the world, so their machine runs fairly smoothly. 
This smooth running, however, comes not only from 
long use, but of a rather unique lubricant: a sense of 
humour. The Mayor of London answers the threats 
of James I, not with Gallic heroism, but with Cockney 
humour: “ We hope your Majesty will leave us the 
Thames ” (and His Majesty did so). “It is true," 
adds Dr. Spencer, '' that the Speaker of the House of 
Commons or the Mayor of the local council, faced 
with some heroically truculent member, does not, 
like the busman, murmur “ Not ап,” or “ Come 
orf it" ; but he savs something of precisely the same 
import in more polished terms, and an unfortunate in- 
cident endsintolerantlaughter. (ButG.K.Chesterton 
once met a truculence with, '' Chuck it, Smith ! ’’) 

Dr. Spencer is an informed optimist. '' There are 
few signs of the weakening of democratic institutions 
in Great Britain," he writes. And in this book for 
boys and girls in senior elementary, central, and 
secondary schools he goes far to prove his claim; for 
a nation that produces Chief Inspectors who write 
school-books on civics with jokes in them, may look 
to its future with some confidence. We still have our 
Thames. 


A History or PoLiticAL THOUGHT: by Phyllis 
Doyle, M.A. (ros. 69. Jonathan Cape.) 

This is a history that runs from Plato to Karl Marx, 
but no further. Bolshevism, Fascism, Lenin, Musso- 
lini, Hitler, do not appear. It tells a story that ends 
with the war. This will be a disappointment to those 
whose interests are chiefly in the problems of the 
twentieth century, except in so far as the develop- 
ment of political thought and theory may explain 
the emergence of modern problems and modern 
changes. As a matter of plain fact, they do little 
in this direction, except through the filter of such a 
mind as Lenin’s or Trotsky’s. 

But the reader, having put aside апу desires he 
may have on this matter, can turn to Miss Dovle’s 
book for what she undertakes to offer him. When 
he has consented to that—a very reasonable demand— 
he will find the story, even though it has often been 
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told before, very well and adequately told. The 
method is one of exposition and description with 
hardly any quotation. Itisastraightforward method, 
one that can only be satisfactorily used after a great 
deal of reading and ''digestion." Of this there is 
ample evidence. 

Miss Doyle says that, although many histories of 
political theory have appeared, no one has written a 
history of political thought. Her own attempt at 
this has implied the introduction of '' background ”’ 
(one hears a murmur from Professor Laski here). 
For this aim a descriptive method was essential, and 
the whole task was widened in scope. The result is 
a very good piece of work, giving an oft-told story, 
not, indeed, in a new light, or to illustrate a theory, 
but in a wider setting than is usual. 

As for to-day and to-morrow, the epilogue shows a 
marked consciousness of them. One would not be 
greatly surprised if this epilogue became a prologue 
to a following volume. 


How BRITAIN IS GOVERNED: A CRITICAL ANALYSIS 
OF MODERN DEVELOPMENTS IN THE BRITISH 
SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT: by Ramsay Muir. 
(7s. 6d. Constable.) 

Although this volume is correctly indicated in its 
sub-title, yet it contains a good deal of the matter 
of the usual books on central government. But this 
is essentially a book written and issued in 1932-33. 
The Government, its form, the influences that officially 
make it, the less official influences that do a great deal 
to control it, are viewed from the standpoint of to- 
day's needs and to-morrow's prospects, to-morrow's 
dangers. “ The writers of text-books," says the 
author, “ and most of the teachers in the Universities 
continue to lay before their readers or pupils a 
description of our working system of government 
which may have been true in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, but which takes no account of 
the profound transformation that has since taken 
place." 

That is true here and true in a wider area. It is 
the kind of thing that is called '' inevitable " by all 
the groups and individuals who, through fear, apathy, 
or ignorance, find that “‘ things are very well as they 
are." By the time a man has the knowledge, ex- 
perience, and leisure to write a text-book on politics 
of a kind likely to become “ a standard work," he is 
living in another political age. University professors 
do, in fact, “ keep themselves up to date ” as a rule; 
but although to keep one's self up to date in facts is 
comparatively easy, to scrap the general outlook that 
was acquired twenty vears ago or more is almost 
impossible except to those of certain temperaments; 
and these are not temperaments that usually bring 
a man to be a don or a writer of text-books. 

Mr. Ramsay Muir's final chapter might almost 
have been printed twice, at the beginning and at the 

(Centinued on page 160.) 
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DEUTSCHES LEBEN 


Erster Teil | Zweiter Teil 
.By A. S. MACPHERSON, M.A., (A J By A. S. MACPHERSON, M.A., 
Principal German Master, Dulwich and STUDIENRAT PAUL 
college jj STRÖMER 
210 pp. Cloth. Illustrated. 215 pp. Cloth. Illustrated. 


2s. 9d. А = 3s. Od. 


DEUTSCHES LEBEN presents a two-year German course on practical modern lines covering 
the work from its earliest stages up to and including the year before School Certificate Exam- 
ination. The course presupposes that German will be the language used in the classroom from the 
beginning, but there is a summary of grammar (in English) at the end of each book and a 
German-English vocabulary. The reading selections which preface each lesson deal for the most 
part with interesting, practical features of modern German life. A proportion of these are in 
dialogue form. The exercise material for both oral and written work provides in abundance the 
practice and variety necessary to enable the pupil to use simple German correctly and fluently 
both in speech and writing. 


Full details and specimens of etther or both books are available 
to teachers who wish to see them with a view to class adoption. 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD. 7 Queen Square, London, W.C.1 


| —'THE FENLAND PRESS т; 


AN IMPORTANT NEW BOOK FOR STUDENTS 


MEDIAEVAL 
STUDIES 


By WRAY HUNT, B.A. Oxon 
11 Class Hons. School of Modern History 


P ETER ABELARD ° A NOVEL * A sound compendium of history in ihe widest sense 
12th impression. 7s. 6d. net and the very easiest of reading.” —OBSERVER 

hà ере шети studi es may be accepted as a good 

, ndbook for students.’ —DAILY TELEGRAPH 

THE ABBE P REVOST P A P LAY “А well-considered and beautifully printed book, 


with valuable illustrations.” 
—TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 


Crown 8vo. 6/- net. FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


| 
| 750 copies only, signed by the author 
| Raven Miscellany, No. 1 15s. net. 


MEDIAEVAL LATIN LYRICS 


Cheap edition. 4th impression. 7s. 6d. net 


AN EXCELLENT LIBRARY BOOK FOR JUNIORS 


| FOR HEREWARD 
| THE WANDERING SCHOLARS | AND FREEDOM 
| 
| 


Revised edition. 6th impression. 7s. 6d. net By A. EDWARDS CHAPMAN. Demy 8vo. 5/- net 
R. ELLIS ROBERTS (Time and Tide): ‘‘Inessay, COLOURED FRONTISPIECE ANO NUMEROUS 

in novel, and now in drama, Miss W addell shows her “мт. кайнана ше чы кыа ич adie 

magic power of imaginative creation.’ bining, historical fact with fiction in this stirring 


i atory —PUBLIC OPINION 
“А са ital new adventure story which girls will like 


as well as their brothers.' 
-— ы ш: "S Й —CHURCH OF ENGLAND NEWSPAPER 
Constable —— 12 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C.2 
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end of his book; for it is his thesis, and it is also a 
summary of his thoughts on present discontents. 
He tabulates seven changes in our system of govern- 
ment since, let us say, the end of the Gladstonian 
period; and for each of these he gives a reference 
back to its appropriate chapter: (г) An enormous 
increase in the range and- power of bureaucracy. 
(2) The growth of Cabinet dictatorship. (3) An 
increase of rigidity in party organisation. (4) А 
“ distortion" of our electoral system. (5) Ап in- 
creasing incapacity of the House of Commons to 
perform its work. (6) The reduction of the House of 
Lords to a position of humiliating impotence. (7) The 
pressure of organised interests on the Government 
“ which often pays greater deference to them than to 
Parliament.” 

These are not the Seven Deadly Sins of modern 
government—for the change of No. 1, for example, 
has effected a greater efficiency. But they constitute 
a serious charge and warning. The “root cause of 
the evil’’ that is in them, Mr. Muir finds in the Two 
Party system, once claimed and approved as a truly 
British (¢.e. superior) method. Also, he would have 
a smaller Cabinet, a revised Commons procedure, 
more regional devolution. 

Here is his challenge, well and clearly written, 
without technical jargon, downright and frank. 
Moreover, it comes from one who is at once a student 
of politics and a sharer in the dust of politics’ battles. 

R. J. 


History. 
MAKERS OF WORLD HISTORY: 
(25. 6d. Arnold.) 

A well-chosen series of biographies of outstanding 
men from Khufu to Constantine. The author’s 
attitude towards his subject can be warmly com- 
mended :—“ Historians are partly responsible for Ше 
occurrence of new wars by praising old ones," we are 
told, and wars of this period are valued sanely. The 
style is interesting; for instance, a law of Draco is 
shown as also having been a law of England in 1820. 
Children will enjoy this book. 


MEDIEVAL STUDIES: by Wray Hunt, B.A. Oxon. 
(05. The Fenland Press.) 

This volume furnishes an excellent outline of the 
subject described in the title. Medieval life is 
described in a picturesque and interesting manner 
with a wealth of detail such as will be welcome alike 
to teachers and to senior pupils. Thus, we are told 
what the countryman of the Middle Ages had to eat, 
how he was dressed and how he was governed. We 
learn also something of the influence of geographical 
features on the situation of towns. 

These are only two examples of the wealth of 
material which has been skilfully compressed within 
a volume of some 250 pages. There is a good index 
and a useful bibliography. The illustrations are 
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excellent, and the enterprising publishers have 
arranged to supply a set of these printed on special 
cards for display in the classroom at the moderate 
price of Is. a set, or Is. 2d. post free from the 
publishers. R. 


ENGLAND UNDER ELIZABETH (1558-1603): by R. B. 
Wernham and J. C. Walker. (10s. 6d. Long- 
mans.) 

This collection of illustrations from contemporary 
sources forms Volume VIII of the Universitv 01 
London Intermediate Source-Books of History. There 
15 a note on sources, a select list of modern works, 
and well-chosen extracts dealing with the political, 
constitutional, religious, social, and economic life ot 
England, and a short chapter on Ireland. A verv 
full index rounds off the book. 

This volume will be found of great service to 
specialist teachers of history. H. C. 


BRITISH HISTORY: Ат, 1485-1688 (3s); A2, 
1688-1815 (35.): by S. Reed Brett. (Murrav. 
Two books of a series intended to assist candidates 
for the first school examination, these volumes are 
marked by simplicity, clarity, and accuracy. The 
treatment is chronological in general, but topical 
where advisable. There is no attempt to perform 
the thinking for the student, but he is encouraged bv 
the interesting narrative to discover new facts and 
their meaning for himself. Useful and satisfactorv 
H. C. 


by L. J. Cheney. (65. 
Cambridge Univ. Press.) 

As an introduction to the great themes of histories, 
this book should be placed in every school library. 
A prose anthology of passages selected with com- 
mendable taste and skill, it reveals the mental world 
from classical to modern times. After reading the 
book, my interest was so aroused that I had to renew 
my friendship with Plato’s ‘‘Republic’’ and other 
volumes from which Mr. Cheney has chosen extracts. 
It is an entrancing book; if I—and many others— 
had had access to such a volume in our school davs, 
we should by now be able to speak and write English 
interestingly. Senior students will find it useful and 
fascinating; they should be guided in their reading by 
the teacher. H. C. 


A HisTORY OF ENGLAND: 
). Hampden Jackson. 
Press.) 

suitable for pupils in the upper forms of secondary 
schools, this book outlines English history from the 

Paleolithic Age to 1931. Apparently, the intention 

of the authors was to help scholars to pass the school 

certificate examination, yet they have found space 

in which to introduce some of the old stories from 

contemporary sources. The style is simple and 

interesting. From August, 1914 (p. 734), onward, 
(Continued on page 162.) 
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London County 
Council 


Lectures for Teachers 


The programme of lectures and classes for 
teachers for the session 1933-34 comprises a wide 
range of subjects which will be dealt with by 
distinguished lecturers and leading authorities. 


Teachers in all types of schools (public and 
private), whether in or outside the County, are 
eligible to attend. 


А number of courses in Art, Literature, Modern 
Languages, Economics, Geography, History, Mathe- 
matics, Music, and Science are specially suitable 
for masters and mistresses in secondary schools. 


Copy of the Handbook giving particulars of 
the courses, syllabuses, and fees can be obtained, 
post free, on application to the Education Officer 
(H. 4), The County Hall, S.E.1. 
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THE PROPER STUDY OF 


By B. A. HOWARD, M.A. 
Head Master, Addey and Stanhope School 


MANKIND 


A oourse for reading and discussion for Slxth Form boys and giris, students 
In training colleges, workers in adult education, and for all 
interested in the problem of a liberal education. 


who are 


THE PROPER STUDY OF MANKIND enables the reader to see life clearly and to see it whole; to 
understand the connections between things, not just the things themselves; and to develop an attitude 
of mind in which young people, soon to be faced with the responsibilities of citizenship, may most 
hopefully attempt to solve the many practical problems of life in a modern community. The book provides 
one kind of practical suggestion for the many who are increasingly uneasy because they feel that both our 
educational objectives and results are somewhat out of touch with life as most pupils will meet it. 


Chapters I, Man and the Universe; II, The Growth of Man’s Body; III, The Growth of Man's Mind; IV, The Growth of 
Man's Religion; V, The Growth of Man's Society; VI, Progress; VII and VIII, The Use of Man's Mind. 


254 pages 3s. 6d. net [postage 44.) 


The Publishers will be glad to send on application a pamphlet written by the author 
entitled “A Description and Discussion with Notes for Teachers of the Proper 
Study of Mankind." 


7 QUEEN SQUARE 
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LONDON, W.C.1 


THE LING ASSOCIATION 


of Teachers of Swedish Gymnastics 
Founded 1899. 


Offices: 10 Meeklenburgh Square, London, W.C.1. 


The Association keeps a list of certificated Gymnastic 
and Games Mistresses and Medical Gymnasts, and 
publishes “ The Journal of Physical Education and 
School Hygiene" ; " Gymnastics for Little Children " 
(J.G. Thulin)”; “ Bildatlas" (J. С. Thulin), Net Ball 
Rules, 314., Rounders Rules, 3jd.; Scandinavian 
Dances (series I, II, and III), 33d.; Music to Dances, 
81d.; Folk Dances гот Many Lands, Music and 
Notes, 1s.; Easy School Dances, 6d.; Terminology 
of Swedish Educational Gymnastics, 1s. 2d. ; Report 
of the Conference on Athletics for School Children, 6d. 


All Post Free. 


For these and Price List of further Publieations 
on Games and Gymnasties, applieations should 
be made to the Seeretary —MISS P. E. SPAFFORD. 
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the narrative becomes increasingly dogmatic, and 
there are a number of statements made which might 
have been more palatably phrased. The book may 
also be obtained in three parts: Part I, Paleolithic 
Age to 1485; Part II, 1485 to 1714; Part III, 1714 to 
I931. (3s. 6d. each.) пе: 

A Book OF MODERN PEopLes: by Helen Cooke. 

(3s. Clarendon Press.) 

In this story of man from about 500 A.D. to the 
present day, the nations are shown as *' associations 
of peoples more or less united by common aims." 
The idea is good, the narrative vivid and interesting. 
The weakness of the book is a use of very long 
paragraphs which so quickly tire young students, and, 
in places, over-condensation. H. C. 
A Pnr-.HisrORY READER: 

(1s. 6d. Watts.) 

Dr. Dexter tells the story of Piltdown man and 
the pre-Roman races of Britain. Thestory could have 
been made much more interesting by illustrations 
from folk-lore showing how Iberian ideas still exist 
in the folk-memory; the author has lost track of the 
Iberians. There is verbosity in the narrative and a 
certain amount of condescension which children 
dislike. H. C. 
A History or ENGLAND: by R. M. Rayner, B.A. 

(105. ба. Longmans.) 

This massive volume contains three volumes: 
Stone Age to 1485; 1485 to 1714; 1714 to 1930. It 
is intended for those studying for school certificate 
and matriculation. The style is vivid, a formidable 
collection of facts being presented in a manner that 
should make assimilation of them easy and even 


by T. F. G. Dexter. 


pleasurable. This book can be warmly recommended. 
A Preparatory School. 
CHAYTOR’S: by Adrian Alington. (7s. 6d. Chatto 


and Windus.) 

When Mrs. Pallant, the energetic widow of an 
Oxford don, started her little school in Marina 
Crescent, St. Anthony’s Bay, she little realised that 
the tinv grain of mustard seed would become a great 
tree. Yet it did so under the management of William 
Chaytor, her daughter’s husband, and a man of 
resolute temper. To him the school became an 
obsession, and he took pride in receiving the sons of 
the peerage and in gaining scholarships at the great 
public schools. All this Mr. Alington describes with 
consummate skill, showing in deft strokes the 
characters of all concerned and revealing an almost 
uncanny knowledge of the mind of the schoolboy. 
The story is well-balanced and well-told, giving an 
inside view of life in a '' prep. school," without any 
of the purple patches which have lately become so 
common in novels dealing with schools. I hope that 
this book will find many readers, for it is deeply 
interesting and wholly human. R. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN, LTD. 


This Land of Ours: bv W. Platt. 2s. | 
Biology in Everyday Life: by J. R. Baker and 
J. B. S. Haldane. 35. 6d. net. 
Shakespeare in the Classroom: by M. 

2s. 6d. net. 
Juvenile Unemployment : 
Winterbottom. 5s. net. 


Steppat. 
by J. Jewkes and А 


The Old School Lists of Tonbridge School: by W. G. 
Hart, LL.D. 65. net. 
EDWARD ARNOLD AND Co. 
Elementary Commercial Arithmetic: by H. L. 


Jones, M.A. 15. od. 
Examples in Physics: by W. С. Davies, M.Sc. 35. 
The Story of Britain: by E. E. White, B.A. Book 2. 
Great Britain. Book 3. Greater Britain. 2s. each. 
Cent Thémes Faciles: by G. C. Bosset, B.A. 2s. 6d. 
Practical Elementary Bookcraft: by E. V. Whichee. 
3s. 6d. net. 
Science in Common Things: 
Book т. 25. 


B. T. BATSFORD, LTD. 


Touring England by Road and Byway: by S. К. 
Jones. 55. net. 
Touring London with Teignmouth Shore. 


by W. A. Scarr, M.A. 


5s. net. 


English Gothic Churches: by C. W. Budden. 55. net. 

Life in Regency and Early Victorian Times : bv E. B. 
Chancellor. 12s. 6d. net. 

The Eighteenth Century in London: by E. B. 


Chancellor. 155. net. 
The Face of Scotland: by H. Batsford and C. Fry. 
7s. 6d. net. 
С. BELL AND Sons, LTD. 
Lectures Frangaises: choisies е! adaptees par Marc 


Ceppi. 2s. 3d. 

Prose at Present: edited by К. W. Moore, M.A. 
2s. 64. 

Elementary General Biology : by F. J. Wyeth, M.A. 
Part I. 3s. 6d. 


A. AND C. Brack, LTD. 


The Autumn Sweepers: bv R. M. Williams. 25. 6d. 

Cuentos Modernos Espanoles e Hispanoamericanos. 
2s. 6d. 

Geography Pictures. 15. 6d. each set. 

Set 2. North America. 
Set 3. The West Indies and South America 
Antarctica. 

England Under the Tudors and Stuarts, 1485-1698: 
by M. №. Keatinge, M.A., and D. С. Parry, В.А. 
2s. 9d. 

The How-and-Why Series. 2s. 6d. net each. 

The Egvptians: by S. R. K. Glanville. 
Suns and Worlds: by W. H. Steavenson. 
(Continued on page 104.) 
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LATIN FOR TODAY 


FIRST COURSE SECOND COURSE 


Edited by Edited by 
C. McEVOY, M.A., Е. DALE, М.А., 
Senior Classical Master at Senior Classical Master at 
Watford Grammar School Berkhamsted School 
360 pages, illustrated 460 pages, illustrated 
3s. 6d. 4s. 6d. 


Latin for Today is arousing considerable interest amongst teachers of Latin, for it represents a 
modification of the traditional method of presenting this subject. The course provides a thoroughly 
sound foundation for all types of students, while introducing valuable features which will bring the 
pupil, even at this early stage, into close relation with many aspects of Latin culture and civilisation. 

Latin for Today provides full and adequate material to carry the pupil to the point where he 
is ready to read an author in the original Latin. 

SOME FEATURES: Connected Latin is introduced from the outset. The vocabulary is the kind essential for: 
the later stages of Latin prose. The applications of Latin to English are constantly emphasised. The Latin 
translations deal with classical mythology, Roman life, Roman history, «с. The translations in the last section 


of ‘‘ Second Course ” consist of selections, carefully graded, simplified and arranged episodically, from Caesar's 
Gallic War. Both books are abundantly illustrated. 


А prospectus, containing complete list of contents (including grammatical development), and specimen pages 
from both books, will be forwarded on application. 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD. 7 Queen Square, London, W.C.1 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 


Chanoeilor : Sir JAMES M. BARRIE, Bart., O.M., M.A., LL.D. 

Rector : General Sir IAN HAMILTON, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., K.C.B., D.S.O. 

Principal and Vioe-Ohanoellor : Sir T. H. HOLLAND, K.C.S.I., K.C.L.E, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Seoretary to the University : W. A. FLEMING, M.A., LL.B., Advocate. 


The Academic Year begins about the middle of October and ends early in July. 


The University embraces Six Faouities, viz.: Arts, Science, Divinity, Law, Medicine and Surgery, and Musio, in allof which full instruction 
із given and Degrees are conferred. There are many different avenues to the egree of M.A. (Honours and Ordinary), the graduation subjecta embracing 
English, History, Modern Languages, Sclence, &c., besides Ancient Languages, Philosophy thematics, £c. The wide scope of the Arte Curriculum 
permite of the combination of Arta, Science, Medical, Law, or Special ваа. : and it has has been shown by successes of Edinburgh students in the Civil 

rvice Examinations that it is ible to combine study for De rta, Science, or Law with preparation for this and other Special Examinations. 
In additiori to the Ordinary and Honours Degrees in Arta, the Hig bet vies Dee дер D.Litt., D.Sc., and Ph.D. are conferred. The Degree of Bachelor of 
Eduoation is conferred on candidates who have attended courses fand passed Examinations in Psychology and in Education (Theoretical and Practical). 
Diplomas in Education, in Geography, in Actuarial Mathematics, ir in Soolal Study, in German and in Spanish are granted. The Degree of 
Bachelor of Commerce (B.Com.) is conferred, and Special Courses in Industrial Law and other kindred subjects are provided. Degrees in Science 
(B.8c. and D.Sc.) may be taken in Pure Solence, Enginesring, Agriculture, Veterinary Science, Forestry; Mining, and in Technical следени: 

There are also Diplomas in Technical Chemietry and in Agriculture. There are fully equipped Science Laboratories, and other necessary а pplian 
in all these Departments. The curriculum in Divinity affords a thorough Дре in Theological subjects, and Ше Degree of Bachelor of ivinity 
(B.D.) is conferred. The Law Faculty, besides furnishing the professional equipment nece for those intending to practise in Scotland, contains 
Chairs in Jurisprudence and Public International Law, Constitutiona] Law an Constitutions Histo Roman Law, and Political Economy, as also 
Lectureships in other important branches of Law, and is thus adapted for ишенер в for the С vil Service Examinations, and for legal, political, 
and administrative appointments generally. The Degrees of Bachelor of Laws (LLI .) and Bachelor of Law (B.L.) are conferred. The Faculty of 
Medicine has а full curriculum in Medicine and ruens and is equipped with very extensive Laboratories, and all other nece E рПапсев for 
Practical Teaching. Ample facilities are afforded for Clinical Instruction at the Royal Infirmary, Maternity Hospital, Royal Hospital for Sick Children, 
Hospital for Infectious Diseases, and Royal Edinburgh Hospital for Mental Disorders. Four Degrees in Medicine and Surgery are conferred ЗУ ш 

University, viz.: Bachelor of Medicine (M.B.), Bachelor of Surgery (Ch.B.), Doctor of Medicine (M.D.), and Maeter of Surgery (Ch.M.) ; 
these qualify for practice throughout His Majesty's Dominions, and for admission to the Naval, Military, and other Public Medical Services | ld 
пе Sedalia, Kingdom. A Diploma in Tropical Medicine and Hy yglene (D.T.M. & H.) is conferred on Graduates in Medicine of the University, and 
arm А approved Medical Practitioners who have resided abroad. There are also Diplomas in Public Health (D.P.H.), in chiatry (Dipl. rayon) .), 

logy (D.R.), and in Tropical Veterinary Medicine. In Music there із a full course of study for graduation, and the Degrees of 

and Mus. D. are conferred 

The University Staff consists of 59 Professors, about 160 Readers and Lecturers, and over 70 Assistants and Demonstrators. The annual amount 
available for Fellowships, Scholarships, Bursaries, Prizes, &c., is about £25,000. Facilities are afforded for research in scientific and other subjecta. 

Women may attend the Classes in all the Faculties, and they are admitted to all the Degrees. 

Information regarding Matriculation, the Curricula of Study for Degrees, &c., the Examinations for Fellowshi _ Scholarships, &c., шау be obtained 
from the DEANS OF THE EE or from the SECRETARY OF THE UNIVERSITY ; and full details are given in the niversity Calendar, published by Mr. 
JAMES THIN, 55 South Bri e, Edinburgh— price 68. by post. The Preliminary and Degree Examination papers in each ot the Faculties are also published 
by Mr. JAMES THIN, viz. reliminary Examinations, 18. ; Arts Bursaries, 6d. ; Degree Papers: Arta, 18. ; Science, 18. ; Law and Medicine, 6d. each ; 
Divinity and Music, 3d. each. 

June, 1933. By order of the Senatus. W. А. FLEMING, Secretary to the University. 
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BLACKIE AND SON, LTD. 


Elementary General Science: by А. G. Hughes, B.Sc., 
and J. Н. Panton, B.A. Book 3. 25. 3d. 


BASIL BLACKWELL. 


Practical Handbook to Book 2 Science and Life: by 
J. W. Lewis, M.Sc. 6d. 

Time and Place: by L. W. Lyde, M.A., and A. Gar- 
nett, B.A. 2s. 


THE Boy Scouts ASSOCIATION. 


Scouting and Leisure: by E. E. Reynolds. 6d. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Cambridge Readings in Literature: edited by G. 
Sampson. Book IV. Parts г and 2. 2s. 3d. 
each. 

The Life and Teaching of Jesus Christ: by C. E. 
Raven, D.D., and Eleanor Raven. 3s. 

Elementary Algebra: by A. W. Siddons, M.A., and 
C. T. Daltry, B.Sc. Part 1. 2s. With Answers, 
2s. 3d. 

A Poetry Book for Boys and Girls: compiled by A. 
Watson Bain. Part І. Section І, 8d.; Section 2, 
94.; Section 3, rod. 

А German Course: by R. H. Horsley, B.A. 35. 6d. 

Some Exercises on the Sounds of Speech: by C. C. 
Bell. 3s. 6d. 

School Certificate Mathematics: by H. J. Larcombe, 
Ph.D., and J. K. Fletcher, B.Sc. Geometry. 
Part I, 2s.; with Answers, 2s. 3d. 


JONATHAN CAPE, LTD. 

The 35th of May: by E. Kastner. 6s. net. 

Cry Havoc: by Beverley Nichols. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Best Poems of 1933: selected by T. Moult. 6s. 

The Best Short Stories, 1933 : edited by E. J. O'Brien. 
No. т. English. No. 2. American. 7s. 64. 
net each. 

A History of the French People : by Prof. C. Seignobos. 
I2s. 6d. net. 

England's Crisis: by A. Siegfried. 6s. net. 


CASSELL AND Со., LTD. 


The Young Observers: by A. Allcott, B.Sc. Book г. 
15.64. Book2. 15.99. Books 3and4. 25. each. 


W. AND R. CHAMBERS, LTD. 


No Lumber Geographies: by J. H. Birrell, M.A.. 


The British Isles. rs. 
No Lumber Arithmetics: by W. Woodburn. Book 
V. od. 


CONSTABLE AND Co., LTD. 
Schoolmasters All: by B. Henderson. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Life of Henry Dundas, First Viscount Melville: 

by C. Matheson. 20s. net. 
A Last Elizabethan Journal, 1599-1603: by G. B. 
Harrison. 215. net. 
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His Excellency the Spectre: by J. Von Kurenberg. 
8s. 6d. net. 

Apology of a Mercenary: by M. South. 75. 6d. net. 

A Sleeping Clergyman: by J. Bride. 25. 6d. net. 

The Life of Katherine Mansfield: by R. E. Mantz 
and J. Middleton Murry. то5. net. 


Н. Е. W. DEANE AND SONS THE YEAR Book PRESS, 
LTD. 


Tunes New and Old for Sight Singing: by E. Day- 
mond, D. Mus. 2s. 3d. 
Village Drama Society Plays. 
Mother Superior. 
War When It's Over. 
The Musical Box. 
Overflow. 
The King of Barbazon. 
Mr. Mistle. 
At the Sign of the Blue Bell. 
Patchwork. 
Saturday Sensation. 


J. M. DENT AND Sons, LTD. 
Specimens of English: by W. Ripman. 35s. 
Vocal Disorders: Their Cause and Cure: by E. T. 
Evetts. 3s. 6d. net. 
The Nature of English Poetry: by L. S. Harmis. 
2s. 6d. net. 
Excursion to Lilliput: by L. Gibbs. 7s. 6d. net. 
Further Steps in Writing English: by R. W. Jepson, 
M.A. Is. 99. 
The Reading Approach to French: by H. E. Ford 
and R. К. Hicks. Part І. 2s. Part2. 15. 6d. 
Teacher's Manual, rs. 


THE DRvAD PRESS. 
The Dryad Quarterly. October-December. 6d. 


EVANS BROTHERS, LTD. 
Entrance Examinations for Scholarships, 1933. 9d. 
Kingsway Readers: Introductory Books 1 and 2. 
Manilla, 4d. net each; limp cloth, 6d. net each. 
Books 5 and 6. Manilla, 1s. 1d. net each; limp 
cloth, 1s. 3d. net each. 
The Fourth Book of School Plays. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE FENLAND PRESS. 
Medieval Studies: by W. Hunt, B.A. 6s. net. 


For Hereward and Freedom: by A. E. Chapman. 
5s. net. 


GEORGE G. GILL AND Sons, LTD. 


Oxford and Cambridge Geography: revised and 
edited by L. D. Stamp, В.А. 25. 

New Testament History: by S. Wood, M.A. Vol І. 
The Life and Teaching of Christ. 35. 6d. 


GINN AND Co., LTD. 


Selections from Keats: edited by L. C. Martin, М.А. 
2s. 6d. 


Is. net each. 
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а EXECUTIVE: 
3 THE TEACHERS REGISTRATION 
4 COUNCIL : Established by Parliament 
in 1907 and constituted by Orders in Council 
1912 and 1926 with the duty of forming and 
keping THE OFFICIAL REGISTER OF 
TEACHERS : All who are accepted for Regis- 
tration become thereby Members of the Royal 
Society of Teachers: There is no Annual Sub- 
scription or necessary charge beyond the fee 
paid for Registration : Write for Conditions and 
Forms of Application to 
THE SECRETARY 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF TEACHERS Н 

47 BEDFORD SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 


THE 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1849. 
BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LoNDoN, W,C.1. 


MEMBERSHIP. 

Registered Teachers, and others who have passed an 
examination satisfactory to the Council, are eligible for 
membership of the College. Particulars may be obtained 
from the Secretary. 


DIPLOMA EXAMINATIONS. 


The next Examination of Teachers for the Diplomas of 
A.C.P. and L.C.P. will be held in December, 1933. The 
Regulations for that Examination may be obtained from 
the Secretary. 

Members of the Royal Society of Teachers are qualified 
for admission to the A.C.P. Examination. 

The papers set for the A.C.P. and L.C.P. Examinations 
held in January, 1930, 1931, 1932, and 1933, may be obtained 
from the Secretary. Price, by post, 15. 14. for each year's 
Papers. 

COWDROY MEMORIAL EXHIBITION. 

An Exhibition of £20 will be offered to the best woman 
candidate under 28 years of age at the A.C.P. Examination 
in December, 1933, provided that her papers show sufficient 
merit. Evidence of capacity for original thought will be 
taken into account. 


The Central School of 


Speech Training and Dramatic Art 
(Incorporated) 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL, S.W.7. 


Recognised as an approved course for the Diploma in 
Dramatic Art of London University. 


President: 
Кт. Hon. Tue Елкі or LYTTON, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E. 


Principal : 
ELsig Еосекту, L.R.A.M. 


FULL COURSE OF TRAINING FOR 
TEACHERS OF DICTION. 


FULL COURSE OF TRAINING FOR 


THE STAGE. 
SINGLE COURSES IN— 
RECITATION MIME 


VOICE TRAINING PUBLIC SPEAKING 
CURE OF SPEECH DEFECTS. 


The Teachers’ Course is accepted by the Teachers 


Registration Council. 
Prospectus on application to the Secretary. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL 


OF 
DALCROZE 
EURHYTHMICS 


Founder: 
Percy B. INGHAM, B.A. 
Visiting Principal: 
EMILE JAQUES-DALCROZE (Geneva). 
Director of Musical Studies: 
ERNEST READ, F.R.A.M. 


Mistress of Method: 
ETHEL DRIVER, L.R.A.M. 
Dalcroze Diploma. 


Secretary: 
ALICE WEBER. 


AUTUMN TERM BEGAN OCTOBER and. 


FULL TRAINING COURSE (three years) in preparation for 
the Complete Teaching Certificate in Dalcroze Eurhythmics. 


SPECIAL COURSE (one year) for Teachers in ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS in preparation for the Elementary Teaching 
Certificate. 


SINGLE SUBJECT CLASSES for CHILDREN and ADULTS. 
HOLIDAY COURSE JANUARY 2хр to 7TH, 1934, inclusive. 


FOR PROSPECTUSES APPLY: The Secretary, Dalcroze 
School, 23 Store Street, London, W.C.1. (MUSEUM 2294.) 
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LONOON HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
COLLEGE AND DENTAL SCHOOL, 


The Medical College and the Dental School of the London 
Hospital are fully equipped to meet modern requirements. 
The Hospital contains 843 beds, and is the largest General 
Hospital in England. 


FEES. 

Intermediate and Final Courses, Entrance Fee, 
20 guineas; Annual Fee, 40 guineas. 

Final Course, Entrance Fee, 10 guineas; Annual 
Fee, 40 guineas. 

DENTAL: Full Course £240 in four equal annual instalments. 
HOSPITAL COURSE: £130 in two equal annual 
instalments. 

SPECIAL COURSES AND REVISION CLASSES are 
held in Anato ny, Physiology, Pharmacology, and Pathology 
for the M.B. and Fellowship Examinations. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES.—Scholarships and 
Prizes amounting to £1100, including four Entrance 
Scholarships, are awarded annually. 

RESIDENT APPOINTMENTS are more numerous than 
at any other Hospital in the Kingdom. 

RESEARCH FUNDS to the value of approximately 
£113,000 permit of financial assistance being given to 
Students and Graduates engaged in medical research. 


MEDICAL: 


A Prospectus giving full Particulars 
may be obtained from the Dean: 


Prof. WILLIAM WRIGHT, M.B., р.5е., F.R.C.S., 
Mile End, LONDON, E.1, 


Who will be pleased to make arrangements for anyone wishing 
to see the Hospital and Medical College. 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
PRINCIPAL : 
GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.I.C. 
COMPLETE EVENING COURSES, especially adapted for 
teachers and others engaged during the day, who desire to study 
for the degrees of the 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


in the Faculties of Arts and Science, and for the Academic Diploma 
in Geography. 
Facilities are also provided for Post Graduate and Research Work. 
Studentships to the value of over £800 are awarded annually to 
students of the College. 
Calendar, 1/-3 by post, 1/4. 
For full particulars apply to the Secretary— 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE, FETTER LANE, E.C.4. 


Miss SCOTT GARDNER and Miss MARGARET 

KNAGGS, A.R.C.M. — Training Classes on Mrs. 
CURWEN'S PIANOFORTE METHOD, EAR TRAINING, 
SIGHT SINGING (SOL-FA AND STAFF), SIGHT PLAY- 
ING AND TRANSPOSITION, at 49 Goldhurst Terrace, 
Hampstead, N.W.6. Expert advice can be given to teachers 
and others on all aspects of their work, either by consultation 
or correspondence. Personal lessons and Short Courses can 
be arranged by appointment. Application to be made as 
above, or to J. Curwen & Sons, Ltd., 24 Berners Street, У.І. 


Йй —t— I 
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Ё NORMAL Ñ 


The College for Specialised Correspondence Tuition. 
Established 41 Years. 


The Normal provides expert tuition 
for 


A.C.P. and L.C.P., 


and other 


DIPLOMAS 
EDUCATION 


Particulars on application. 


NORMAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
Normal House and Lyddon House, Lordship Lane, S.E. 


HANDICRAFTS 


Miss AGNES WINTER, A.M.Cert, M.RST. | 
experienced teacher of children and adults, gives 
correspondence lessons in Applied Design, Embroid- 
ery, Raffia, and Leathercraft. The courses provide 
thorough tuition in each subject and schemes of work 
for children aged то to 18, Raffa 6 to 18. 


Prospectus and particulars from Fir Bank, Telegraph Lane. 
Norwich. 


JOYOUS WAYFARERS 


An Account of some Modern Ideals in Education. 
By C. W. BAILEY, M.A. 


* This book should be a fount of inspiration to young teachers, and vt 
cordially recommend it to their attention.” —Journal of Education. 


“ To teachers one hastens to say, '' Get the book and read jt." 
—The School 


Price 28. net. Postage 2d. 


SILAS BIRCH, LIMITED, 
23 Southampton Street, Bloomsbury, London, W.C.1. 
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DUSTLESS and HYGIENIC SCHOOLS. &c. mmm 


On all School, Laboratory, Library, &c., Floors and Linoleums of every description. 


с... FLORIGENE ..--. 


DURING the SUMMER VACATION for best Results. It saves > TIME. LABOUR, and MONEY, ip i EASILY APPLIED 
сео ——————ÁÁÁ——————— ——————————— ———————SH—HH€ 


It is IMPORTANT to NOTE —ONE APPLICATION of " Florigene'" ALLAYS the DUST and DIRT up 


pap- to 12 MONTHS, according to traffic, during each Sweeping (dry Sweeping alone required), also throughout all "Un 
the intecvening periods— which is of greater hygienic importance. Floors, decorations, &c., are preserved. 
Costly scrubbing. disinfectants and insecticides are unnecessary. 


These sanitary, labour-saving, economic, &c., advantages are NOT attained by sweeping-powders or any other method. 
(Established over 39 years.) 


The 'DUST-ALLAYER?" Co., 4 Vernon Place, Bloomsbury Square, London, W C.1. 


Contractors to H.M Government The Dominion Governments. County, City, and Borough Education Authorities, éc. 


FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE. || EXAMINATION PAPER 


AS USED BY THE 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
AND PREPARATORY SCHOOL : In strict accordance with the College requirements. Ruled and 
Grove House, Roehampton Lane, S.W.15. printed one side only. 
i f 480 d » 4s. 3d. | Carri 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL: Tee Me О uu Qr) EM 
Colet Gardens, W. Kensington, W.14. ANSWER BOOKS for EXAMINATIONS IN BOOK-KEEPING. 


Senior, 3 Books, 1/10. Junior, 3 Books, 1/10. 
Preliminary, 3 Books, 1/10. 


REMITTANCES SHOULD ACCOMPANY ORDER. 


Students are trained for the Examinations of the National Froebel Union. F. W. SHELBOURNE & co., Wholesale & Retail Stationers, 


Prospectuses and all particulars as to Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants . 
гот the Board oí Education may be obtained from the Secretary. Phone: “Chancery 70080; ES RIGE HOLBORN, LONDON; ved. 


Chairman: С. G. Monteriorg, D.D., M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. M. )ивв, M.A. 


HISTORY PICTURES. 


Each picture is printed in colours on a plate-sunk mount. 


CHILDREN THROUGH THE AGES. HISTORICAL PICTURES. 

A series of twelve by Miss Jocelyn Hughes. A series of eight by Mrs. Marjorie Quennell. 
Roman. Elizabethan. Bronze Age. Twelfth Century. 
Anglo-Saxon. Stuart. Iron Age. Thirteenth Century. 
Norman. Early Eighteenth Century Roman. Fourteenth Century. 
Plantagenet. Late Eighteenth Century. Anglo-Saxon. Fifteenth Century 
Fifteenth Century. Early Nineteenth Century 
Early Tudor. Late Nineteenth Century. 2s. 6d. the set. 

3s. the set. 


NATURE STUDY PICTURES. 
By WINIFRED ВКООКЕ. 
Each picture 15 printed 1n black and white on plate-sunk mount. 


SET 1.—INSECTS. | SET 2. 
The Humble Bee. The Magpie Moth. The Common Frog. Home of the Star Fish. 
The Hive Bee. The Hover Fly. The Grass or Ringed Sticklebacks. 
The Wasp. The Crane Fly. Snake. Newts. 
The House Fly. House and Garden The Pike and Common Pond Life. 
Click Beetles or Wire- Spiders. Trout Canadian Grey and 
worms. Earwig. The Shore and Spider Common Ked 
The Ladybird. Ground and Rove Beetles. Crab. Squirrel. 
The Common Lobster. The Bat. 
Among the Rock Dwellers. 


2s. Gd. each set. 
SILAS BIRCH, LIMITED, 23 Southampton Street, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1. 
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A HISTORY OF 


BOOKS 


INFANT EDUCATION 


By ROBERT R. RUSK, M.A. (Glasgow), B.A. (Cambridge), Ph.D. (Jena). 


This work presents the views on Infant Education of the great educators—Comenius, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, 
Froebel, Montessori, and Dewey; it likewise traces the history of the Infant School movement and assesses the 
contributions of the founders of Infant Schools—Oberlin, Princess Pauline, Owen, Buchanan, Wilderspin, 


and Stow. 
Froebel Union. 


MODELS AND PROJECTS 
FOR ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


By B. O. DILTZ, M.A., 


Assistant Professor of Methods in English and History, 
University of Toronto. 


The first requisite of a writer is the assurance that he 
has something to say. This book will help materially 
to this end, and will teach the writer how to say it as 
well. 


3s. ба. 


It covers the syllabus in the same subject for the award of the Teachers’ Certificate of the National 
With Illustrations. 


68. net. 


THE AMATEUR PRODUCER'S 
HANDBOOK 
By F. SLADEN-8MITH. 


А most useful book for all those who produce plays, 
whether at school or for Dramatic Societies. The 
teacher will find a wealth of helpful information for 
making the School Play a great success. 


28. net. 


EXERCISES ON 
ORDNANCE SURVEY MAPS 


By EDWIN J. ORFORD, 
Author of '' A Junior Practical Geography.” 
This book has been designed to cover as wide a range 
of features as possible on account of the increasing use 
made of Ordnance Maps in the Teaching of Geography. 


The book contains 24 maps, of which 19 are coloured 
facsimile reproductions of Ordnance Survey Maps. 


In Paper Covers, 18. 9d.; Limp Cloth, 2s. 


THE SPOKEN WORD 


ON STAGE AND PLATFORM 


By MARIE HOPPS, 
Principal, Newcastle School of Dramatic Art. 
This book, an entirely new work, should prove invalu- 


able to all who are engaged in dramatic work, or who 
cultivate the art of public speaking. Ready Shortly. 


5g. net. 


A POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY OF inm 
BRITISH EMPIRE 


By C. B. FAWCETT, B.Litt., D.8c. 


This is an attempt to survey the position of the Empire as a World State. 
of its lands, the distribution of its peoples, and its chief routes. 
The third section discusses the Empire in its geographical relations to 


of the principal countries and territories. 


the great populous regions and to the U.S.A., which is the principal neighbour of the British Empire. 


The first part describes the location 
The second, and largest, section considers each 


A brief 


conclusion deals with the Empire as ап unprecedented World State. 


With many maps and diagrams. 


189. net. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS, LTD. 
10 & 11 WARWICK LANE, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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NATIONAL 


OF 
TEACHERS 


MEMBERSHIP Тһе National Union of Teachers is the largest FIN ANCE 


PROFESSIONAL organisation in Britain. It 
OVER is accepted by Parliament, by the Board of EXCEEDS 
000 Education, by Local Education Authorities, and 
143, by other States as representative of the whole of £ 1,120,000 
the Teaching Profession in this country. 


Membership is open to ALL qualified teachers, 
in whatever type of work they are engaged, and 
includes University, Technical, and Secondary 
teachers in addition to the great mass of primary 
teachers in the country. 


In 1932 the Union spent {£35,000 in rendering 
educational and professional services to its mem- 
bers. It protects its members in every phase of 
their professional life. To young teachers with 
| high professional ideals Ше Union offers every 
attraction. 


Every profession has its organisation: the 
NATIONAL UNION OF TEACHERS serves 
this purpose for those who are engaged in 
education. 


OFFICES : 
HAMILTON HOUSE, MABLEDON PLACE 


LONDON | W.C.] 
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GREGG PUBLISHING Со., LTD. 


Legons Vivantes avec nos amis Frangais: by G. B. 
Dodds. 2s. 6d. 

Monsieur Fogg aux Indes (Jules Verne): simplified 
edition by S. H. Hopper, M.A. Is. 


GEORGE С. HARRAP AND Co., LTD. 


A Senior Algebra Complete: by D. Larrett, M.A. 
3s. 6d. With Answers, 4s. 

Junior One-Act Plays of To-day: Second Series. 2s. 

German Composition Book: by J. E. G. Burgoyne, 
M.A. 25. 3d. 

An Elementary French Course: by R. M. Weir, B.A., 
and A. S. Robertson. Part 3. 2s. 3d. 


English Composition: by A. Huntley. Book І. gd. 
Book 2. 1s. Complete. 15. gd. 

Easy Exercises in Latin Syntax: by A. M. Croft, 
B.A. 15. 6d. 


Extracts from Latin Poetry for Beginners: by A. M. 
Croft, B.A. т. 64. 

Comparative Education: by I. L. Kandel, M.A. 
125. 6d. net. 

Notes on Spanish Grammar : by К. D. Carnegie, B.A. 
Is. 6d. | 


Graduated Passages for Translation from Spanish : by 


W. W. Tims, M.A., and Е. С. James, M.A. 15. 6d. 
Toutou et Minet: par R. Orry. 15. 
А Book of Notable Escapes: edited by А. J. Merson, 
M.A. 2s. 


Auf Skiern in Hara: by K. Schulze and H. E. 


Lewington. rs. 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN, LTD. 
Qualitative Analysis: by H. S. Moodey, M.A. 5s. 
Biology in Education: 7s. 6d. net. 

A Short Organic Chemistry: by F. S. Taylor. 5s. 


English Exercises 12 to 13: by N. L. Clay, B.A. 


Is. 99. 


HIRSCHFELD BROTHERS, LTD. 


A Modern German Commercial Course: by A. C. 
Clark, M.A., and W. O. Williams, B.A. Part 1. 
2s. 6d. | 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS. 


The Westminster Readers: Second Series: 
The Charm of Books. Limp cloth, 2s. 2d.; cloth 
boards, 2s. 4d. 
Treasures of Literature. Limp cloth, 2s. 4d.; 
cloth boards, 2s. 6d. Teacher's Book, 3s. 3d. 
А Danish Phonetic Reader: by H. J. Uldall. 3s. 
Les Meilleures Pages: Racine, Rousseau. 
cloth, 15. 6d. each; cloth boards, 15. 8d. each. 
The Active French Preparation Book: by F. A. 
Hedgcock. Fifth Year. 2s. 6d. 
Child's Picture Readers: by A. Monteith, B.Sc. : 
Book r. Daily Charges. Book 2. Daily Actions. 
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Paper, 6d. each; limp cloth, 8d. each. Sentence 
Cards for Games and Individual Work. Books 
I and 2. 4d. each set. Teacher's Book, 15. 

The Law and the Constitution: by W. I. Jennings, 
M.A. 6s. 6d. net. 

Headway Biographies: Some Famous Statesmen: 
by C. F. Strong, M.A. Limp cloth, 2s.; cloth 
boards, 2s. 3d. 

A History of Infant Education: by R. R. Rusk, M.A. 
6s. net. 

Century Sum Books: by A. Wisdom, B.A. Book 3. 
Series А and B. Paper, 7d. each; limp cloth, 84. 
each. Teacher's Books, 15. 3d. each. 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND Co., LTD. 


Introduction to Internal Combustion ‘Engineering : 
by J. В. О. Sneeden, B.Sc. 65. 

Unemployment and the Child. 2s. 6d. net. 

À Concise English Grammar for Foreign Students : by 
C. E. Eckersley, M.A. 25. 64. 

An Introduction to Physical Chemistry: by F. B. 
Finter, M.A. 65. 

The British Isles: by L. Dudley Stamp and S. H. 
Beaver. 25s. net. 

Modern Method French: by J. B. C. Grundy, M.A. 
Book 2. 2s. 6d. 


McDoucarr's EDUCATIONAL Co., LTD. 


The Conquest Geographies: by У. С. Spary, B.Sc. : 

Book т. Far Off Lands in the New World. Limp 
cloth, rs. 5d.; cloth boards, 15. 8d. 

Book 2. Far Off Lands in the Old World. Limp 
cloth, 1s. 7d.; cloth boards, 15. то. 


MACMILLAN AND Co., LTD. 


Exercises on English Literature: by R. W. Bell. 25. 

General School Papers in French: by A. D. Bryant, 
M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Poémes Frangais pour la Jeunesse: by N. W. H. 
Scott, M.A. 35. 

Practical German Exercises: by N. H. Harrow-Bunn, 
M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Vocabulaire Frangais: by M. Lockhart, M.A. 25. 64. 

Poems Old and New: edited by A. S. Gairncross, 
M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Modern English Prose: edited by Guy Boas, М.А. 
2s. 6d. 

A Four Years’ Course of Music: by Walford Davies. 
7s. 6d. 

First Steps in Music: by Walford Davies. 6s. 

English Grammar and Noun Idioms for Foreigners: 
by E. Schaap. 3s. 6d. 

Le Cryptogramme: par P. С. Wilson, M.Sc. 25. 

Le Tisserand et l'Enchanteur: by М. Farney. 
Is. 6d. 


(Continued on page 168.) 
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| 100 
YEARS 


HIS is a long time, but the House of Hodgson 
| has been recognised as specialists in scholastic 
printing for nearly a century. Our early days 
were the days of the hand-press and tallow-candle ; 
now our days are spent with the Monotype and 
the latest printing machines. А wide and varied 
experience has been gained during this period— 
an experience which is at the service of our clients. 
Wee shall be pleased to submit quotations for any kind 
of educational printing : Examination papers, Reports, 
Scholastic forms, Foreign Languages (including Greek), 
Mathematical Works, and Magazines. 


C. Е HODGSON €» SON, LTD., 


PRINTERS & PUBLISHERS, 


2 NEWTON STREET, KINGSWAY, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 


Telephone : 
HOLBORN 3917. 
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Г’ Пе Fereor: by Т. Varlet. 25. 
А Greek Reader : by W. S. Hett, М.А. 25. 


METHUEN AND Co,, LTD. 


Collision Processes in Gases: by F. L. Arnot, B.Sc. 
3s. net. 

Psychology and the Choice of a Career: by E. M. 
Earle, M.Ed. 2s. 6d. net. 

Mimicry : by G. H. D. Carpenter and E. B. Ford, 
M.A. 3s. 6d. net. 

Modern Education of Young Children: edited by N. 
Catty. 4s. net. 

Product Money : by Sir Leo Chiozza Money. 5s. net. 

The Evolution of Modern Europe: by Sir J. A. R. 
Marriott. Part 3. 1789-1932. 3s. 

А Popular History of English Poetry: by T. Е. 
Welby. 65. net. 

The Psychology of Infancy: by V. Hazlitt, M.A. 
5s. net. 

The Progress of Man: by A. M. Hocart. 75. 6d. net. 

Five-Minute Tales: by Enid Blyton. 3s. 6d. net. 

Graded Examples in Physics: by R. L. Cheetham, 
B.Sc. 15. 99. 


JOHN MURRAY. 


A Middle School History of England: 
Rayner, B.A. Vol. 1. To 1485. 
А Beginner's Chemistry: by C. M. Jones, M.Sc. 25. 
Modern Geographies : 
North America: Бу Е. Waugh, M.A. 15. gd. 
Central and South America: by C. H. Hamilton, 
B.Sc. 25. 
Europe: by W. J. H. Watkins, M.A., and C. E. 
Clowser, B.A. 35. 6d. 
Asia : by C. H. Hamilton, B.Sc., and A. I. Richards, 
B.A. rs. od. 
Romance of the White Rose: by G. R. Francis. 


by R. M. 


185. 


THOMAS NELSON AND Sons, LTD. 


The Groundwork of Geometry: by F. M. Marzials, 
M.A. 3s. 6d. 

Teaching of English Series: 
Through the Gates of Remembrance. 
Roughing It in the Bush. Is. 3d. 
We Read Them Aloud. 15. 
The First Boy in the World. rs. 
The Land of Lost Toys and Smelia and the Dwarfs. 


Is. 3d. 


Is. 
Wild-Life Stories: by M. Edwin. 35. 6d. net. 
Let's doa Play: by R. Bennett. 35. 6d. net. 
Conquering the Air: by A. Williams. 35. 6d. net. 
Classroom Science: by W. B. Little. Pupil's Book 4. 

Is. 6d. 


JAMES NESBIT AND Co., LTD. 


Percussion Band Music. Books rand 2. 35. 6d. net 
each. PUR WOW Si 


NEW EDUCATION FELLOWSHIP. 


А New World in the Making: edited by W. Rawson. 
75. 6d. net. 


OLIVER AND Воүр. 


Passages in English for Interpretation: selected by 
oF J. Findlay, M.A., and H. J. L. Robbie, M.A. 


A Progress in Poesy: selected by R. Macintyre. 
Book 1. 15. 3d. Book 2. 1s. 6d. Books 3 
and 4. 2s. each. 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 

The Boy of To-day: A Defence: by J. H. White- 
house. 3s. net. 

Education for Industry and Commerce in England: 
by A. Abbott. 55. net. 

SIR Isaac PITMAN AND Sons, LTD. 

Twenty-Four Lessons in Elocution: by J. Bernard. 


5s. net. 

The Singing Voice: by E. R. G. Passe, M.R.C.S. 6s. 
net. 

Leaded Glass Work: by R. Mollet. 2s. 6d. net. 


RIVINGTONS. 
Stories from French History: by M. W. Murray, 
M.A., and E. Casati. 2s. 6d. 
HERBERT RUSSELL. 
Ability Exercises in Arithmetic : by A. C. S. Ashmore. 
Manilla, 9d.; cloth, rs. Answer Book, 15. 
SEELEY, SERVICE AND Co., LTD. 


Electrical Conceptions of To-day: by C. R. Gibson, 
LL.D. 6s. net. 

Jack Scarlett, Sandhurst Cadet: by Major A. M. 
Boisragon. 2s. 6d. net. 

Masterman Ready: by Capt. Marryat. 2s. 6d. net. 


SIDGWICK AND JACKSON, LTD. 
Into Unknown Seas and two other Period Plays: by 
E. G. Kneen. 3s. 6d. net. 
UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL PREss. 


Groundwork of Economics: by R. D. Richards, Ph.D. 
4s. 6d. - 

Principles and Practice of Geography Teaching: by 
H. C. Barnard, M.A. 4s. 6d. 

A First Course in Modern Geography: by E. G. 
Hodgkinson, B.A., and D. M. Preece. 2s. gd. 

Palgrave Golden Treasury. Books III and IV. 
Matriculation Edition. 4s. 6d. 


WATT AND Co. 


Bright Lamps of History and Daily Life: by F. J. 
Gould. Vol. 2. rs. 6d. 


WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, LTD. 


The Development of the Art of Language as Exhibited 
in Latin and in English: by W. A. Russell, M.A. 
7s. 6d. net. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF TEACHERS 
AND REGISTRATION. 


The Royal Society of Teachers is so called by command of His Majesty the King. It isa 
body of teachers made up of those who have been admitted to Registration by the Teachers 
Registration Council, a body representative of all types of teaching work, which is elected 
every five years by the Universities and the Registered Teachers of the country. The 
Council itself was authorised by Parliament in 1907 and established in 1912 to carry out the 
duty of forming and keeping a Register of Teachers, arranged in one column with the names 
in alphabetical order. Although the Council was thus established by Parliament, it receives 
no Government grant, nor is it controlled by the Board of Education. 


It has already admitted 90,000 teachers to Registration, including those who were admitted 
during the earlier years on relatively easy terms. To-day the Conditions are such as ensure 
that the Registered Teacher will possess at least reasonable attainments, and have undergone 
a period of satisfactory experience. A Training in Teaching is also being gradually estab- 
lished as an indispensable requirement. 


Teachers in comfortable positions may ask what use is to be found in a Register such as the 
one maintained by the Council It is unfortunate that corporate memories are so short and 
that teachers of one generation are apt to forget the efforts of their predecessors. During 
the latter half of the nineteenth century no fewer than twelve Bills were introduced into 
Parliament, with the object of securing a professional register for teachers. Several of these 
efforts were misdirected, since they would have had the result of dividing teachers into 
different classes, such as elementary, secondary, «с. But unity is essential in a true pro- 
fession, and that is why the present Register is arranged in alphabetical order and in one 
column. А profession must be independent also, and that is why а fee is required for 
admission to the Register. This is a single and final payment of Three Pounds. 


Those admitted to the Register become Members of the Royal Society of Teachers without 
any further payment or any annual subscription. They are entitled to use the letters 
M.R.S.T., and these, it may be expected, will in due time gain the significance of such letters 
as F.R.I.B.A. or M.I.M.E., indicating not merely Membership of a Society but the possession 
of definite professional] knowledge and status. The Teachers Registration Council aims to 
secure that none save Registered Teachers (M.R.S.T.) shall exercise professional supervision 
over the work of other teachers. It is clear that men and women who have been at pains to 
fit themselves for the work of teaching and to have their fitness duly tested by their own: 
representative body should not be required to work under the direction of persons who have 
not thus established their professional standing. 


Although the Register has made good progress so far, there are still many qualified teachers 
who remain outside, and it is urgently necessary that they should come in at once in order to 
support a movement which is the outcome of years of effort and is destined to establish the 
teacher's calling on a definite professional basis. In the earlier stages of all corporate 
movements, including every association of teachers, there is the difficulty created by people 
who prefer to hold aloof until the work of the pioneers has begun to bear fruit. It is hardly 
a meritorious thing to withhold one's help while grasping the benefits which others have 
secured. Teaching may be raised to the level of a real profession if everybody concerned 
displays the right spirit of generous support at this stage. 


Full Information and Forms of Application may be obtained from— 
THE SECRETART, 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF TEACHERS, 
47 BEDFORD SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.. 


| Printed by С F. Hopeson & Son, LTD., Newton W.C.2, and b T 
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